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PREFACE. 


A man born on the banks of one of the noblest and most fruit. 
ful rivers in America, and whose best days have been spent in 
gardens and orchards, may perhaps be pardoned for talking 
about fruit-trees, 

Indeed the subject deserves not a few, but many words. “Fine 
fruit is the flower of commodities.” It is the most perfect union 
of the useful and the beautiful that the earth knows. Trees 
full of soft foliage; blossoms fresh with spring beauty; and, 
finally,—fruit, rich, bloom-dusted, melting, and luscious—such 
are the treasures of the orchard and the garden, temptingly 
offered to every landholder in this bright and sunny, though 
temperate climate. 

“Tf a man,” says an acute essayist, “should send for me to 
come a hundred miles to visit him, and should set before me a 
basket of fine summer fruit, I should think there was some pro- 
purtion between the labour and the reward.” 

I must add a counterpart to this. He who owns a rood of 
proper land in this country, and, in the face of all the pomonal 
riches of the day, only raises crabs and choke-pears, deserves 
to lose the respect of all sensible men. The classical antiqua- 
rian must pardon one for doubting if, amid all the wonderful 
beauty of the golden age, there was anything to equal our deli- 
eious modern fruits—our honeyed Seckels, and Beurrés, our melt- 
ing Rareripes. At any rate, the science of modern horticulture 
has restored almost everything that can be desired to give a 
paradisiacal richness to our fruit-gardens. Yet there are many 
in utter ignorance of most of these fruits, who seem to live 
ander some ban of expulsion from all the fair and goodly pro- 
ductions of the garden. 

Happily, the number is every day lessening. America is a 
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young orchard, bet when the planting of fruit-trees in one of the 
newest States numbers nearly a quarter of a million in a single 
year; when there are more peaches exposed in the markets of 
New York, annually, than are raised in all France; when Ame- 
rican apples, in large quantities, command donble prices in Eu- 
ropean markets; there is little need for entering into any praises 
of this soil and climate generally, regarding the culture of fruit. 
In one part or another of the Union every man may, literally, sit 
under his own vine and fig tree. 

It is fortunate for an author, in this practical age, when his 
subject requires no explanation to show its downright and direct 
usefulness. When I say I heartily desire that every man should 
cultivate an orchard, or at least a tree, of good fruit, it is not 
necessary that I should point out how much both himself and 
the public will be, in every sense, the gainers. Otherwise 
I might be obliged to repeat the advice of Dr. Johnson to one 
of his friends. “If possible,” said he, “have a good orchard. 
I know a clergyman of small income who brought up a 
family very reputably, which he chiefly fed on apple dump- 
lings.” (*) 

The first object, then, of this work is to increase the taste for 
the planting and cultivation of fruit-trees. The second one is to 
farnish a manual for those who, already more or less informed 
upon the subjects desire some work of reference to guide them 
in the operations of culture, and in the selection of varieties. 

If it were only necessary for me to present for the acceptance 
of my readers a choice garland of fruit, comprising the few sorts 
that I esteem of the most priceless value, the space and time to 
‘be occupied would be very brief. 

But this would only imperfectly answer the demand that is 
at present made by our cultivators. The country abounds with 
collections of all the finest foreign varieties; our own soil has 
produced many native sorts of the highest merit; and from all 
these, kinds may be selected which are highly valuable for every 
part of the country. But opinions differ much as to the merits 
of some sorts. Those which succeed perfzetly in one section, 
are sometimes ill-adapted to another. And, finally, one needs 
somne accurate description to know when a variety comes inte 
bearing, if its fruit is genuine, or even to identify an indifferent 
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kind, im order to avoid procuring it again. Hence the numter 
of varieties of fruit that are admitted here. Little by little I 
have summoned them into my pleasant and quiet court, tested 
them as far as possible, and endeavoured to pass the most 
impartial jadgment upon them. The verdicts will be found in 
the following pages. 

From this great accumulation of names, Pomology has be- 
come an embarrassing study, and those of our readers who 
are large collectors will best understand the difficulty—anay, the 
impossibility of making a work like this perfect. 

Towards settling this chaos in nomenclature, the exertions of 
the Horticultural Society of London have been steadily directed 
for the last twenty years. That greatest of experimental gardens 
contains, or has contained, nearly all the varieties of fruit, from 
all parts of the world, possessing the least celebrity. The vast 
confusion of names, dozens sometimes meaning the same varie- 
ty, has been by careful comparison reduced to something like 
teal order. The relative merit of the kinds has been proved 
and published. In short, the horticultural world owes this So 
ciety a heavy debt of gratitude for these labours, and te the 
science and accuracy of Mr. Robert Thompson, the head of its 
fruit-department, horticulturists here will gladly join me in bear- 
ing the fullest testimony. 

To give additional value to these results, I have adopted in 
nearly all cases, for fruits known abroad, the nomenclature of 
the London Horticultural Society. By this means I hope to 
render universal on this side of the Atlantic the same standard 
names, so that the difficulty and confusion which have always 
more or less surrounded this part of the subject may be hereafter 
avoided. 

These foreign fruits have now been nearly all proved in 
this country, and remarks on their value im this climate, de- 
duced from actual experience, are here given to the public. To 
our native and local fruits especial care has also been devoted. 
Not only have most of the noted sorts been proved in the gar- 
dens here, but I have had specimens before me for comparison, the 
growth of no less than fourteen of the different States. There 
are still many sorts, nominally fine, which remain to be collect- 
ed, compared, and proved; some of which will undoubtedly de 
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serve a place in future editions. To the kindness of pcmolo 
gists in various sections of the country I must trust. for the 
detection of errors in the present volume, and for information of 
really valuable new varieties.*, 

Of the descriptions of fruit, some explanation may be neces- 
sary. First, is given the standard- name in capitals, fol- 
lowed by the authorities—that is, the names of authors who 
have previously given an account of it by this title. Below 
this are placed, in smaller type, the various synonymes, or lo- 
cal names, by which the same fruit is known in various coun- 
tries or parts of the country. Thus, on page 429, is the fol- 
lowing : 


Fiemiso Beauty. Lind. Thomp. 


Belle de Flandres. Poire Davy. 

Bosch Nouvelle. Impératrice de France. 
Bosch, Fondant Du Bois. 
Bosc Sire. | Boschpeer. 


Beurre Spence (erroneously). 


By this is signified, first, that Fremisn Beauty is the 
standard name of the pear; secondly, that it has been previ- 
ously described by Lindley and Thompson; thirdly, that the 
others—synonymes—are various local names by which the 
Flemish Beanty is also known in various places ; and, lastly, that 
by the latter name—Beurre Spence—it is mmcorrectly known 
in some collections, this name belonging to another distinct 
pear. 

It is at once apparent that one of the chief points of value of a 
book like this, lies in the accuracy with which these synonymous 
names are given—since a person might, in looking over different 
catalogues issued here and abroad, suppose that all ten of the 
above are different varieties—when they are really all different 
names for a single pear. In this record of synonymes, I have 
therefore availed myself of the valuable experience of the Lon- 


* It is well to remark that many of the so-called new varieties, especially 
from the West, prove to be old and well-known kinds, slightly altered in 
appearance by new soil and different climate. A new variety must possess 
very superior qualities to entitle it to regard, now that we have so many 
fine fruits in our collections. 
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aon Horticultural Society, and added all the additional in- 
formation in my own possession. 

Many of the more important varieties of fruit are shown in 
outline. I have chosen this method as likely to give the most 
correct idea of the form of a fruit, and because I believe that 
the mere outline of a fruit, like a profile of the human face, will 
often be found more characteristic than a highly finished portrait 
in colour. The outlines have been nearly all traced directly 
from fruits grown here. They are from specimens mostly 
below the average size. It has been the custom to choose the 
largest and finest fruits for illustration—a practice very likely 
to mislead. I believe the general character is better ex- 
pressed by specimens of medium size, or rather below it. 

It only remains for me to present my acknowledgments to the 
numerous gentlemen, in various parts of the country, who have 
kindly furnished information necessary to the completion of the 
work. The names of many are given in the body of the vol- 
ume. But to the following I must especially tender my thanks, 
for notes of their experience, or for specimens of fruits to solve 
existing doubts. 

In Massachusetts, to Messrs. M. P. Wilder, S. G. Per- 
kins, J. P. Cushing, B. VY. French, 8. Downer, and C. M. Ho- 
yey, of Boston; John C. Lee, J. M. Ives, the late Robert Man- 
ning and his son R. Manning, of Salem; and Otis Johnson, of 
Lynn. 

In Connecticut, to Dr. E. W. Bull, of Hartford; Mr. 8. Ly- 
man, of Manchester; and the Rev. H. 8. Ramsdell, of Thomp- 
son. 

In New York, to Messrs. David Thomas, of Aurora; J. J. 
Thomas, of Macedon; Luther Tucker, and Isaac Denniston, of 
Albany; Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh; T. H. Hyatt, 
of Rochester: R. L. Pell, of Pelham; C. Downing, of New- 
burgh; and Wm. H. Aspinwall, of Staten Island. 

In Ohio, to Professor Kirtland, of Cleveland; Dr. Hildreth, of 
Marietta; and Messrs. N. Longworth, C. W. Elliott, and A. H. 
Ernst, of Cincinnati. 

In Indiana, to the Rev. H. W. Beecher, of Indianapolis. In 
New Jersey, to Messrs. Thomas Hancock, of Burlington, and J 
W. Hayes, of Newark. In Pennsylvania, to Mr. Frederick 
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Brown, and Col. Carr, of Philadelphia. In Maryland, to Lloyd 
N. Rogers, Esq., of Baltimore. In Georgia, to James Camak 
Esq., of Athens. 

A. J. D. 


Hicuianp GARDENS, 
Newburgh, N. ¥., May, 1845, 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


In preparing this revised and corrected edition of the “ Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America,” no alteration has been made in 
the general principles of cultivation and propagation, and but 
little in the descriptions of those varieties that are retained ; but 
some, after repeated trial, having proved unworthy of general 
cultivation, have been reduced and put in a class of inferior 
sorts; some of which, however, have advocates, and succeed in 
particular soils and localities. 

Many new ones of “very good” and “best” quality have 
been added; some well proved, and others partially so, requir- 
ing more time to give their true merits; some giving promise 
of excellence, others may prove, when fully tested, but of in- 
ferior value, 

Something has been done towards ascertaining synonymes 
and identifying disputed varieties, and great numbers of speci- 
mens compared from various sources; but it requires much 
time and long-continued examinations to accomplish even a 
little by private individuals, where there is so much confusion 
as now exists. Order and accuracy can only be arrived at 
when the different varieties are well grown in the same soil 
and locality, which could only be realized in an experimental 
garden on a large scale. 

To the many persons in various parts of the country whe 
have kindly furnished notes and specimens of numerous fruits, 
we tender our acknowledgments. 

In Massachusetts, to John Milton Earl, Samuel Colton, 
George A. Chamberlain, and George Jacques, Worcester ; J. 
C. Stone, Shrewsbury; F. Burr, Hingham; Asa Clement, 
Lowell; Willis P. Sargent, West Amesbury; O. V. Hills, 
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Leominster; Dr. L. W. Puffer, North Bridgewater; Joel Knapp 
Sutton; and Joseph Merrill, Danversport. | 

In Connecticut, to S. D. Pardee and Prof. Eli Ives, New 
Haven; Sheldon Moore, Kensington ; George Seymour, Nor- 
walk; G. W. Gager, Sharon, and P. 8. Beers, Southville. 

In Vermont, to Chauncey Goodrich and Rev. John Wheeler, 
Burlington; J. M. Ketchum, Brandon; G. W. Harman, Ben- 
nington; Buel Landon, Grand Isle, and Albert Bresee, Hub- 
bardton. 

In New York, to Dr. James Fountain, Jefferson Valley ; 
8. P. Carpenter, New Rochelle; William R, Prince, Flushing ; 
Dr. C. W. Grant, A. Saul, Newburgh ; J. G. Sickles, Stuyvesant ; 
Elisha Dorr and Prof. James Hall, Albany; J. W. Bailey, 
Plattsburgh ; J. Battey, Keeseville; J.C. Hastings, Clinton ; 
Matthew Mackie, Clyde; Isaac Hildreth, Watkins ; TY C. 
Maxwell and Brothers, and W. T. & E. Smith, Geneva; EIl- 
wanger & Barry, H. E. Hooker, A. Frost & Co., and James 
H. Watts, Rochester; J. B. Eaton, Buffalo. 

In New Jersey, to Louis E. Berckmans, Plainfield ; William 
Reid, Elizabethtown ; James McLean, Roadstown. 

In Pennsylvania, to Dr. W. D. Brinckle, Philadelphia ; Chas. 
Kessler and Daniel B. Lorah, Reading; Dr. J. K. Eshleman 
and Jonathan Baldwin, Downingtown; Thomas Harvey, Jen- 
nerville ; Win. G. Waring, Boalsburg ; Samuel Miller, Leba- 
non; David Miller, Jun., Cumberland ; D. H. Wakefield, 
Brownsville ; Josiah Hoopes, Westchester. 

In Ohio, to Robert Buchanan, Cincinnati; D. C. Richmond, 
Sandusky ; A. Thompson, Delaware; M. B. Batcham, Colum- 
bus, and N. L. Wood, Smithfield. 

In Illinois, to Dr. J. A. Kennicott, West Northfield; F. K. 
Phoenix and ©. R. Overman, Bloomington; Arthur Bryant, 
Princeton ; Tyler McWhorter, Pomeroy. ‘ 

* In Indiana, to Reuben Regan, Nicholsonville ; John C. Teas, 
Raysville ; Wm. H. Loomis, Fort Wayne. 

In Maine, to S. L. Goodall, Saco. In New Hampshire, to 
Robert Wilson, Keene; and Nathan Norton, Greenland. In 
Canada West, to James Dougall, Windsor; and William H. 
Read, Port Dalhousie. In Michigan, to T. T. Lyon, Plymouth; 
Dr. D. K. Underwood, Adrian. In Iowa, to Henry Avery, 
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Burlington. In Delaware, to Edward Tutnall, Wilmington, 
In Virginia, to H. R. Roby, Fredericksburgh. In North Caro- 
lina, to G. W. Johnson, Milton. In Kentucky, to J. S. Downer, 
Elkton; and S, J. Leavell, Trenton. In Missouri, to George 
Hussman, Herrman. In Washington, to John Saul. 
In Georgia, to William N. White and Dr. M. A. Ward, 
Athens; Richard C. Peters and Wm. H. Thurmond, Atlanta, 
and J, Van Beuren, Clarksville. 


Cartes Downline. 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 


In our survey of the culture of fruits let us begin at the be- 
ginning. Gradual amelioration, and the skilful practice of the 
cultivator, have so filled our orchards and gardens with good 
fruits, that it is necessary now to cast a look back at the types 
from which these delicious products have sprung. 

In the tropical zone, amid the surprising luxuriance of vege- 
tation of that great natural hothouse, nature offers to man, almost 
without care, the most refreshing, the most delicious, and the 
most nutritive fruits. The Plantain and Banana, excellent 
either raw or cooked, bearing all the year, and producing upon 
a rood of ground the sustenance of a family; the refreshing 
Guava and Sapodilla ; the nutritious Bread-fruit ; such are the 
natural fruit trees of those glowing climates. Indolently 
seated under their shade, and finding a refreshing coolness both 
from their ever-verdant canopy of leaves, and their juicy fruits, 
it is not here that we must look for the patient and skilful cul- 
tivator. 

But, in the temperate climates, nature wears a harsher and 
sterner aspect. Plains bounded by rocky hills, visited not only 
by genial warmth and sunshine, but by cold winds and seasons 
of ice and snow; these are accompanied by sturdy forests, 
whose outskirts are sprinkled with crabs and wild cherries, and 
festooned with the clambering branches of the wild grape. 
These native fruits, which at first offer so little to the eye, or 
the palate, are nevertheless the types of our garden varieties. 
Destined in these climates to a perpetual struggle with nature, 
it is here that we find man ameliorating and transforming her. 

Transplanted into a warmer aspect, stimulated by a richer 
soil, reared from selected seeds, carefully pruned, sheltered and 
watched, by slow degrees the sour and bitter crab expands into 
a Golden Pippin, the wild pear loses its thorns and becomes a 
Bergamotte or a Beurré, the Almond is deprived of its bitterness, 
and the dry and flavorless Peach is at length a tempting and 
delicious fruit. It is thus only in the face of obstacles, in a 
climate where nature is not prodigal of perfections, and in the 
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midst of thorns and sloes, that MAN THE GARDENER arises and 
forces nature to yield to his art. 

These improved sorts of fruit which man every where causes 
to share his civilization, bear, almost equally with himself, the 
impress of an existence removed from the natural state. When 
reared from seeds they always show a tendency to return to a 
wilder form, and it seems only chance when a new seedling is 
equal to, or surpasses its parent. Removed from their natural 
form, these artificially created sorts are also much more hable to 
diseases and to decay. From these facts arises the fruit-garden, 
with its various processes of grafting, budding and other means 
of continuing the sort; with also its sheltered aspects, warm bor- 
ders, deeper soils, and all its various refinements of art and culture. 

In the whole range of cares and pleasures belonging to the 
garden, there is nothing more truly interesting than the produc- 
tion of new varieties of fruit. It is not, indeed, by sowing the 
seeds that the lover of good fruit usually undertakes to stock his 
garden and orchard with fine fruit trees. Raising new varieties 
is always a slow, and, as generally understood, a most uncertain 
mode of bringing about this result. The novice plants and eare- 
fully watches his hundred seedling pippins, to find at last, per- 
haps, ninety-nine worthless or indifferent apples. It appears to 
him a lottery, in which there are too many blanks to the prizes. 
He, therefore, wisely resorts to the more certain mode of 
grafting from well known and esteemed sorts. 

Notwithstanding this, every year, under the influences of gar- 
den culture, and often without our design, we find our fruit 
trees reproducing themselves; and occasionally, there springs 
up a new and delicious sort, whose merits tempt us to fresh trials 
after perfection. ‘ ; 

To a man who is curious in fruit, the pomologist who views 
with a more than common eye, the crimson cheek of a peach, the 
delicate bloom of a plum, or understands the epithets, rich, melt- 
ing, buttery, as applied to a pear, nothing in the circle of culture 
can give more lively and unmixed pleasure, than thus to pro- 
duce and to create—for it is a sort of creation—an entirely new 
sort, which he believes will prove handsomer and better than any: 
thing that has gone before. And still more, as varieties which 
originate in a certain soil and climate, are found best adapted to 
that locality, the production of new sorts of fruit, of high merit, 
may be looked on as a most valuable, as well as interesting 
result. 

Besides this, all the fine new fruits, which, of late, figure so 
conspicuously in the catalogues of the nurseries and fruit gar- 
dens, have not been originated at random and by chance efforts. 
Some of the most distinguished pomologists have devoted years 
to the subject of the improvement of fruit trees by seeds, and 
have attained if not certain results, at least some general 
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laws, which greatly assist us in this process of amelioration. 
Let us therefore examine the subject a little more in detail. 

In the wild state, every genus of trees consists of one or more 
species, or strongly marked individual sorts; as, for example, the 
white birch and the black birch; or, to confine ourselves more 
strictly to the matter in hand, the different species of cherry, 
the wild or bird cherry, the sour cherry, the mazzard cherry, 
&e. These species, in their natural state, exactly reproduce 
themselves ; to use a common phrase, they “come the same” 
from seed. This they have done for centuries, and doubtless 
will do forever, so long as they exist under natural circumstan- 
ces only. : 

On the other hand, suppose we select one of these speczes of 
fruit-trees, and adopt it into our gardens. So long as we culti- 
vate that individual tree, or any part of it, in the shape of suck- 
er, graft, or bud, its nature will not be materially altered. It 
may, indeed, through cultivation, be stimulated into a more luxu- 
niant growth ; it will probably produce larger leaves and fruit; 
but we shall neither alter its fruit in texture, color or taste. 
It will always be identically the same. 

The process of amelioration begins with a new generation, and 
by sowing the seeds. Some species of tree, indeed, seem to re- 
fuse to yield their wild nature, never producing any yariation 
by seed ; but all fruit-trees and many others, are easily domestz- 
cated, and more readily take the impress of culture. 

If we sow a quantity of seed in garden soil of the common 
black mazzard cherry, (Cerasus avium,) we shall find that, in the 
leaves and habit of growth, nany of the seedlings do not entire- 
ly resemble the original speci x. When they come into bearing, 
it is probable we shall also find as great a diversity in the size, 
color and flavor of the fruit. Each of these individual plants, 
differing from the original type, (the mazzard,) constitutes a 
new variety ; though only a few, perhaps only one, may be su- 
perior to the original species. 

It is worthy of remark, that exactly in proportion as this re- 
production is frequently repeated, is the change to a great va- 
riety of forms, or new sorts increased. It is likely indeed, that 
to gather the seeds from a wild mazzard in the woods, the in- 
stances of departure from the form of the original species would 
be very few; while if gathered from a garden tree, itself some 
time cultivated, or several removes from a wild state, though 
still a mazzard, the seedlings will show great variety of cha- 
racter. 

Once in the possession of a variety, which has moved out of 
the natural into a more domesticated form, we have in our 
hands the best. material for the improving process. The fixed 
origina] habit of the species is broken in upon, and this variety 
which we have created, has always afterwards some tendency to 
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make further departures from the original form. It is true that 
all or most of its seedlings will still retain a hkeness to the 
parent, but a few will differ in some respects, and it is by seizing 
upon those which show symptoms of variation, that the improver 
of vegetable races founds his hopes. 

We have said that it is a part of the character of a species 
to produce the same from seed. This characteristic is retained 
even where the sport, (as gardeners term it) into numberless 
varieties is greatest. Thus, to return to cherries, the Kentish or. 
common pie-cherry is one species, and the small black mazzard 
another, and although a great number of varieties of each of 
these species have been produced, yet there is always the lhke- 
ness of the species retained. From the first we may have the 
large and rich Mayduke, and from the last the sweet and lus- 
cious Black-Hearts; but a glance will show us that the duke 
cherries retain the distinct dark foliage, and, in the fruit, some- 
thing of the same flavor, shape and color of the original spe- 
cies; and the heart cherries the broad leaves and lofty growth 
of the mazzard. So too, the currant and gooseberry are differ- 
ent species of the same genus; but though the English goose- 
berry growers have raised thousands of new varieties of this 
fruit, and shown them as large as hen’s eggs, and of every 
variety of form and color, yet their efforts with the gooseberry 
have not produced any thing resembling the common currant. 

Why do not varieties produce the same from seed? Why 
if we plant the stone of a Green Gage plum, will it not always 
produce a Green Gage? This is often a puzzling question to 
the practical gardener, while his every day experience forces 
him to assent to the fact. 

We are not suré that the vegetable physiologists will under- 
take to answer this query fully. But in the mean time we can 
throw some light on the subject. 

It will be remembered that our garden varieties of fruits are 
not natural forms. They are the artificial productions of our 
culture. They have always a tendency to improve, but they 
have also another and a stronger tendency to return to a natural, 
or wild state. “There can be no doubt,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“that if the arts of cultivation were abandoned for only a few 
years, all the annual varieties of plants in our gardens would 
disappear and be replaced by a few original wild forms.” Be- 
tween these two tendencies, therefore, the one derived from 
nature, and the other impressed by culture, it is easily seen how 
little likely is the progeny of varieties always to reappear in the 
same form 

Again, our American farmers, who raise a number of kinds 
of Indian corn, very well know that, if they wish to keep the 
sorts distinct, they must grow them in different fields. Without 
this precaution they find on planting the seeds produced on the 
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yellow corn plants, that they have the next season a progeny, 
not of yellow corn alone, but composed of every color and size, 
yellow, white and black, large and small, upon the farm. Now 
many of the varieties of fruit trees have a similar power of 
intermixing with each other while in blossom, by the dust. or 
pollen of their flowers, carried through the air, by the action 
of bees and other causes. It will readily occur to the reader, 
in considering this fact, what an influence our custom of plant- 
ing the different varieties of plum or of cherry together in a 
garden or orchard, must have upon the constancy of habit in 
the seedlings of such fruits. 

But there is still another reason for this habit, so perplexing 
to the novice, who, having tasted a luscious fruit, plants, watches 
and rears its seedling, to find it, perhaps, wholly different in most 
respects. This is the influence of grafting. Among the great 
number of seedling fruits produced in the United-States, there is 
found occasionally a variety, perhaps a plum or a peach, which 
will nearly always reproduce itself from seed. From some for- 
tunate circumstances in its origin, unknown to us, this sort, in 
becoming improved, still retains strongly this habit of the natu- 
ral or wild form, and its seeds produce the same. We can call 
to mind several examples of this; fine fruit trees whose seeds 
have established the reputation in the neighborhood of fidelity 
to the sort. But when a graft is taken from one of these trees, 
and placed upon another stock, this grafted tree is found to lose 
its singular power of producing the same by seed, and becomes 
like all other worked trees. The stock exercises some, as yet, 
unexplained power, in dissolving the strong natural habit of the 
variety, and becomes like its fellows, subject to the laws of its 
artificial life. 

When we desire to raise new varieties of fruit, the common 
practise is to collect the seeds of the finest table fruits—those 
sorts whose merits are every where acknowledged to be the 
highest. In proceeding thus we are all pretty well aware, that 
the chances are generally a hundred to one against our obta‘n- 
ing any new variety of great excellence. Before we cffer any 
advice on rearing seedlings let us examine briefly the practire 
and views of two distinguished horticulturists abroad, who have 
paid more attention to this subject than any other persons what- 
ever; Dr. Van Mons of Belgium, and Thos. Andrew Knigbt, 
Esq., the late President of the Horticultural Society of London, 


The Van Mons Theory. 


Dr. Van Mons, Professor at Louvain, devoted the greater part 
of his life to the amelioration of fruits. His nurseries contained 
in 1823, no less than two thousand seedlings of merit. Tis 
perseverance was indefatigable, ard experimenting mainly op 
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Pears, he succeeded in raising an immense number of tiew 
varieties, of high excellence. The Beurré Diel, De Louvain, 
Frederic of Wurtemberg, &e., are a few of the many well 
known sorts which are the result of his unwearied labours. 

The Van Mons theory may be briefly stated as follows: 

All fine fruits are artificial products; the aim of nature, in a 
wild state, being only a healthy, vigorous state of the tree, and 
perfect seeds for continuing the species. It is the object of cul- 
ture therefore, to subdue, or enfeeble this excess of vegetation ; 
to lessen the coarseness of the tree; to diminish the size of the 
seeds; and to refine the quality and increase the size of the 
flesh or pulp. 

There is always a tendency in our varieties of fruit trees to 
return by their seeds towards a wild state. 

This tendency is most strongly shown in the seeds borne by 
old truit-trees. And “the older the tree is of any cultivated 
variety of Pear,” says Dr. Van Mons, “the nearer will the 
seedlings, raised from it, approach a wild state, without however 
ever being able to return to that state.” 

On the other hand, the seeds of a young fruit tree of a good 
sort, being itself in the state of amelioration, have the least ten- 
dency to retrograde, and are the most likely to produce improved 
sorts. 

Again, there is a certain limit to perfection in fruits. When 
this point is reached, as in the finest varieties, the next genera- 
tion will more probably produce bad fruit, than if reared from 
seeds of an indifferent sort, in the course of amelioration. 
While, in other words, the seeds of the oldest varieties of good 
fruit mostly yield anferiour-sorts, seeds taken from recent varie- 
ties of bad fruit, and reproduced uninterruptedly for several gene- 
rations, will certainly produce good fruit. 

With these premises, Dr. Van Mons begins by gathering his 
seeds from a young seedling tree, without paying much regard 
to its quality, except that it must be in a state of variation; that 
is to say, a garden variety, and not a wild sort. These he 
sows in a seedbed or nursery, where he leaves the seedlings 
until they attain sufficient size to enable him to judge of thei 
character. He then selects those which appear the most pro- 
mising, plants them a few feet distant in the nursery, and awaits 
their fruit. Not discouraged at finding most of them of mediocre 
quality, though differing from the parent, he gathers the first 
seeds of the most promising and sows them again. The next 
generation comes more rapidly into bearing than the first, and 
shows a greater number of promising traits. Gatherirg imme- 
diately, and sowing the seeds of this generation, he produces a 
third, then a fourth, and even a firth generation, uninterruptedly, 
from the original sort. Each generation he finds to come more 
quickly into bearing than the previous ones, (the 5th sowing of 
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pears fruiting at three years,) and to produce a greater numbe1 
of valuable varieties; until in the fifth generation the seedlings 
are nearly all of great excellence. 

Dr. Van Mons found the pear to require the longest time to 
attain perfection, and he carried his process with this fruit 
through five generations. Apples he found needed but four races, 
and peaches, cherries, plums, and other stone fruits, were brought 
to perfection in three successive reproductions from the seed. 

It will be remembered that it is a leading feature in this theory 
that, in order to improve the fruit, we must swbdue or enfeeble 
the original coarse luxuriance of the tree. Keeping this in 
mind, Dr. Van Mons always gathers his fruit before fully ripe, 
and allows them to rot before planting the seeds, in order to 
refine or render less wild and harsh the next generation. In 
transplanting the young seedlings into quarters to bear, he cuts 
off the tap root, and he annually shortens the leading and side 
branches, besides planting them only a few feet apart. All 
this lessens the vigour of the trees, and produces an impression 
upon the nature of the seeds which will be produced by their 
first fruit; and, in order to continue in full force the progressive 

fariation, he allows his seedlings to bear on their own roots.* 

Such is Dr. Van Mons’ theory and method for obtaining new 
varieties of fruit. It has never obtained much favour in Eng- 
land, and from the length of time necessary to bring about its 
results, it is scarcely likely to come into very general use here. 
At the same time it is not to be denied that in his hands it has 
proved a very successful mode of obtaining new varieties. 

It is also undoubtedly true that it is a mode closely founded 
on natural laws, and that the great bulk of our fine varieties 
have originated, nominally by chance, but really, by successive 
reproductions from the seed in our gardens. 

It is not a little remarkable that the constant springing up of 
fine new sorts of fruit in the United States, which is every day 
growing more frequent, is given with much apparent force as a 
proof of the accuracy of the Van Mons theory. The first colo- 
nists here, who brought with them many seeds gathered from 
the best old varieties of fruits, were surprised to find their seed- 
lings producing only very inferior fruits. These seedlings had 
returned by their inherent tendency almost to a wild state. By 
rearing from them, however, seedlings of many repeated gene- 
rations, we have arrived at a great number of the finest apples, 


* “TJ have found this art to consist in regenerating in a direct line of 
descent, and as rapidly as possible, an improving variety, taking care that 
there be no interval between the generations. To sow, to re-sow, to sow 
again, to sow perpetually, in short to do nothing but sow, is the practice 
to be pursued, and which cannot be departed from; and in short this is the 
whole secret of the art I have employed.”—Van Mons’ Arbres Pruitiers, 
1. p. 223. 
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pears, peaches, and plums. According to Dr, Van Mons, had 
this process been continued wninterruptedly, from one generation 
to the next, a much shorter time would have been necessary for 
the production of first rate varieties. 

To show how the practice of chance sowing works in the 
other hemisphere, it is stated by one of the most celebrated of 
the old writers on fruits, Duhamel of France, that he had been 
in the habit of planting seeds of the finest table pears for fifty 
years without ever having produced a good variety. These 
seeds were from trees of oid varieties of fruit. 

The American gardener will easily perceive, from what we 
have stated, a great advantage placed in his hands at the present 
time for the amelioration of fruits by this system. He will 
see that, as most of our American varieties of fruit are the re- 
sult of repeated sowings, more or less constantly repeated, he 
has before him almost every day a part of the ameliorating pro- 
cess in progress; to which Dr. Van Mons, beginning de novo, 
was obliged to devote his whole life. Nearly all that it is ne- 
cessary for him to do in attempting to raise a new variety of ex- 
cellence by this simple mode, is to gather his seeds (before they 
are fully ripe,) from a seedling sort of promising quality, though 
not yet arrived at perfection. The seedling must be quite 
young—must be on its own root (not rested 5 and it must be a 
healthy tree, in order to secure a healthy generation of seed- 
lings. Our own experience leads us to believe that he will 
scarcely have to go beyond one or two generations to obtain fine 
fruit. These remarks apply to most of our table fruits common- 
ly cultivated. On the other hand, our native grapes, the Isabella, 
Catawba, &c., which are scarcely removed from the wild state, 
must by this ameliorating process be carried through several 
successive generations before we arrive at varieties equalling 
the finest foreign grapes; a result, which, judging from what 
we see in progress, we have every reason speedily to hope for. 

In order to be most successful in raising new varieties by suc- 
cessive reproduction, let us bear in mind that we must avoid 
Ist, the seeds of old fruit trees; 2d, those of grafted fruit trees ; 
and 3d, that we have the best grounds for good results when we 
gather our seeds from a young seedling tree, which is itself ra- 
ther a perfecting than a perfect fruit. 

It is not to be denied that, in the face of Dr. Van Mons’ theory, 
in this country, new varieties of rare excellence are sometimes 
obtained at once by planting the seeds of old grafted varieties; 
thus the Lawrence’s Favourite, and the Columbia plums, were 
raised from seeds of the Green Gage, one of the oldest European 
varicties. 

Such are the means of originating new fruits by the Belgiay 
mode. Let us now examine another more direct, more interest- 
ing, an more scientific process—cross-breeding; a mode almost 
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universally pursued now by skilful cultivators, in producing 
new and finer varieties of plants; and which Mr. Knight, the 
most distinguished horticulturist of the age, so successfully prac- 
tised on fruit trees. 


Cross-breeding. 


In the blossoms of fruit-trees, and of most other plants, the 
seed is the offspring of the stamens and pistil, which may be 
considered the male and female parents, growing in the same 
flower. Cross-breeding is, then, nothing more than removing 
out of the blossom of a fruit tree the stamens, or male parents, 
and bringing those of another, and different variety of fruit, and 
dusting the pistil or female parent with them,—a process suffi- 
ciently simple, but which has the most marked effect on the seeds 
produced. It is only within about fifty years that cross-breeding 
has been practised; but Lord Bacon, whose great mind seems 
to have had glimpses into every dark corner of human know- 
ledge, finely foreshadowed it. “The compounding or mixture 
of plants is not found out, which, if it were, is more at command 
than that of living creatures; wherefore, it were one of the 
most notable discoveries touching plants to find it out, for so you 
may have great varieties of fruits and flowers yet unknown.” 

In figure 1, is shown the blossom of the 
6 Cherry. TI tral ti sted 
¥ y- 1e central portion, a, connecte 
directly with the young fruit, is the pestil. 
The numerous surrounding threads, 4, are the 
stamens. The summitof the stamen is called 
_ the anther, and secretes the powdery substance 
called pollen. The pistel has at its base the 
embryo fruit, and at its summit, the stzgma. 
The use of the stamens is to fertilize the young seed contained 
at the base of the pistil ; and if we fertilize the pistil of one variety 
of fruit by the pollen of another, we shall obtain a new variety 
partaking intermediately of the qualities of both parents. Thus, 
among fruits owing their origin directly to cross-breeding, Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum, was raised from the Green Gage, impreg- 
nated by the Magnum Bonum, or Egg plum; and the Elton 
cherry, from the Bigarrieu, impregnated by the White Heart.* 
Mr. Knight was of opinion that the habits of the new variety 
would always be found to partake most strongly of the constitu 
tion and habits of the female parent. Subsequent experience 
does not fully confirm this, and it would appear that the parent 


a. 


* The seedlings sometimes most resemble one parent sometimes the other ; 
but more frequently share the qualities of both. Mr. Coxe describes an 
Apple, a cross between a Newtown Pippin and a Russet, the fruit cf which 
resembled externally at one end the Russet and at the other the Pippin, 
and the flavour at either end corresponded exactly with the character of the 
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whose character is most permanent, impresses its form most for 
cibly on the offspring. 

The process of obtaining cross-bred seeds of fruit trees is very 
easily performed. It is only necessary when the tree blooms 
which we intend to be the mother of the improved race, to select 
a blossom or blossoms growing upon it not yet fully expanded. 
With a pair of scissors, we cut out and remove all the anthers. 
The next day, or as soon as the blossom is quite expanded, we 
collect with a camel’s hair brush, the pollen from a fully blown 
flower of the variety we intend for the male parent, applying 
the pollen and leaving it upon the stigma or point of the pistil. 
If your trees are much exposed to those busy little meddlers, 
the bees, it is well to cover the blossoms with a loose bag of 
thin gauze, or they will perhaps get beforehand with you in 
your experiments in cross-breeding. Watch the blossoms closely 
as they open, and bear in mind that the two essential points in 
the operation are; Ist, to extract the anthers carefully, before 
they have matured sufficiently to fertilize the pistil; and 2d, to 
apply the pollen when it is in perfectiou, (dry and powdery,) 
and while the stigma is moist. A very little practice will enable 
the amateur to judge of these points. 

There are certain limits to the power of crossing plants. 
What is strictly called a cross-bred plant or fruit is a sub-variety 
raised between two varieties of the same species. There are, 
however, certain species, nearly allied, which are capable of fer- 
tilizing each other. The offspring in this case is called a hybrid, 
or mule, and does not always produce perfect seeds. “ This 
power of hybridising,” says Dr. Lindley, “ appears to be much 
more common in plants than in animals. It is, however, in 
general only between nearly allied species that this intercourse 
can take place; those which are widely different in structure 
and constitution not being capable of any artificial union. Thus 
the different species of Strawberry, of the gourd or melon family, 
intermix with the greatest facility, there being a great accord- 
ance between them in general structure, and constitution. But 
no one has ever succeeded in compelling the pear to fertilize the 
apple, nor the gooseberry the currant. And as species that are 
very dissimilar appear to have some natural impediment which 
prevents their reciprocal fertilization, so does this obstacle, of 
whatever nature it may be, present an insuperable bar to the in- 
tercourse.of the different genera, All the stories that are cur- 
rent as to the intermixture of oranges and pomegranates, of 
roses and black currants, and the like, may therefore be set 
down to pure invention.” 

In practice this power of improving varieties by crossing is 
very largely resorted to by gardeners at the present day. Not 
only in fruit trees, but in ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, 
und especially in florists’ flowers, it has been carried to a great 
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extent. The /sreat number of new and beautiful Roses, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Fachsias, Dahlias, and other flowering plants so 
splendid in colour, and perfect in form, owe their origin to care- 
ful cross-breeding. - 

In the amelioration of fruits it is by far the most certain, and 
satisfactory process yet discovered. Its results are more speed- 
ily obtained, and correspond much more closely to our aim, than 
those procured by successive reproduction. 

In order to obtain a new variety of a certain character, it is 
only necessary to select two parents of well known habits, and 
which are both varieties of the same, or nearly allied species, and 
cross them for a new and intermediate variety. Thus, if we 
have a very early, but insipid and worthless sort of pear, and 
desire to raise from it a variety both early and of fine flavour, 
we should fertilize some of its pistils, with the pollen of the best 
flavoured variety of a little later maturity. Among the sced- 
lings produced, we should look for early pears of good quality 
and at least for one or two varieties nearly, or quite as early as 
the female parent, and as delicious as the male. If we have a 
very small, but highly flavoured pear, and wish fora larger pear 
with a somewhat similar flavour, we must fertilize the first with 
the pollen of a large and handsome sort. If we desire to im- 
part the quality of lateness to a very choice plum, we must look 
out for a late variety, whether of good or bad quality, as the 
mother, and cross it with our best flavoured sort. If we desire 
to impart hardiness to a tender fruit, we must undertake a cross 
between it and a much hardier sort; if we seek greater beauty 
of colour, or vigour of growth, we must insure these qualities by 
selecting one parent having such quality strongly marked. 

As the seeds produced by cross fertilization are not found to 
produce precisely the same varieties, though they will nearly all 
partake of the mixed character of the parents, it follows that we 
shall be most successful in obtaining precisely all we hope for 
in the new race, in proportion to the number of our cross-bred 
seedlings; some of which may be inferiour, as well as some 
superiour to the parents. It is always well, therefore, to cross 
several flowers at once on the same plant, when a single blossom 
does not produce a number of seeds. 

We should observe here, that those who devote their time to 
raising new varieties, must bear in mind that it is not always 
by the first fruits of a seedling that it should be judged. Some 
of the finest varieties require a considerable age before their 
best qualities develop themselves, as it is only when the tree 
has arrived at some degree of maturity that its secretions, either 
for flower, or fruit, are perfectly elaborated. The first fruit of 
the Black Eagle cherry, a fine cross-bred raised by Mr. Knight, 
was pronounced worthless when first exhibited to the London 
Horticultural Society ; its quality now proves that the tree was 
not then of sufficient age to produce its fruit in perfection, 
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CHAPTER II. 


PROPAGATION OF VARIETIES. GRAFTING. BUDDING. CUTTINGS 
LAYERS AND SUCKERS. 


Arter having obtained a new and choice kind of fruit, which 
in our hands is perhaps only a single tree, and which, as we 
have already shown, seldom produces the same from seed, the 
next inquiry is how to continue this variety in existence, and 
how to increase and extend it, so that other gardens and coun- 
tries may possess it as well as ourselves. This leads us to the 
subject of the propagation of fruit trees, or the continuation of 
varieties by grafting and budding. 

Grafting and budding are the means in most common use for 
propagating fruit trees. They are, in fact, nothing more than 
inserting upon one tree, the shoot or bud of another, in such a 
manner that the two may unite and form a new compound. No 
person having any interest in a garden should be unable to per- 
form these operations, as they are capable of effecting transfor- 
mations and improvements in all trees and shrubs, no less valu- 
able, than they are beautiful and interesting. 

Grafting is a very ancient invention, having been well known 
and practised by the Greeks and Romans. The latter, indeed, 
describe a great variety of modes, quite as ingenious as any of 
the fanciful variations now used by gardeners. The French, 
who are most expert in grafting, practise occasionally more 
than fifty modes, and within a few years have succeeded per- 
fectly in grafting annual plants, such as the tomato, the dahlia, 
and the like. 

The uses of grafting, and budding, as applied to fruit trees, 
may be briefly stated as follows : ; 

1. The rapid increase or propagation of valuable sorts of fruit 
not easily raised by seeds, or cuttings, as is the case with nearly 
all varieties. 

2. To renew or alter the heads of trees, partially or fully 
grown, producing in two or three years, by heading-in and 
grafting, a new head, bearing the finest fruit, on a formerly 
worthless tree. ; 

3. To render certain foreign and delicate sorts of fruit more 
hardy by grafting them on robust stocks of the same species na- 
tive to the country, as the foreign grape on the native. And te 
produce fine fruit in climates or situations not naturally favour- 
able by grafting on another species more hardy ; as in a cool 
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climate and damp strong soil, by working the Peach on tke 
Phun. 

4, To render dwarf certain kinds of fruit, by grafting them on 
suitable stocks of slower growth, as in the case of the Pear on 
the Quince, the Apple on the paradise stock, &e. 

5. By grafting several kinds on the same tree, to be able to 
have a succession of fruit, from early to late, in a small garden. 

6. To hasten the bearing of seedling varieties of fruit, or of 
such as are a long time in producing fruit, by grafting them on 
the branches of full grown, or mature bearing trees. Thus a 
seedling pear, which would not produce fruit on its own root in 
a dozen years, will generally begin to bear the third or fourth 
year, if grafted on the extremity of the bearing branches of a 
mature tree. 

The proper time for grafting fruit trees is in the spring, as 
soon as the sap is in motion, which commences earliest with the 
Cherry and Plum, and ends with the Pear and Apple. The pre- 
cise time of course varies with the season and the climate, but 
is generally comprised from February to the middle of April. 
The grape vine, however, which suffers by bleeding, is not usu- 
ally grafted until it is in leaf, The most favourable weather for 
grafting i is a mild atmosphere with occasional showers. 

The scions are generally selected previously ; as it is found 
in nearly all kinds of grafting by scions, that success is more 
complete when the stock upon which they are placed is a little 
more advanced—the sap in a more active state than in the 
scion. To secure this, we usually cut the scions very early 
in the spring, during winter, or even in the autumn, burying 
their lower ends in the ground in a shaded place, or keeping 
them in fine soil in the cellar till wanted for use. In cutting 
scions, we choose straight thrifty shoots of the last year’s growth, 
which may remain entire until we commence grafting, when 
they may be cut into scions of three or four buds each. In se 
lecting scions from old trees it is always advisable to choose the 
most vigorous of the last year’s shoots growing near the centre 
or top of the tree, Scions from sickly and unhealthy branches 
should be rejected, as they are apt to carry with them this feeble 
and sickly state. Scions taken from the lower bearing branches 
will produce fruit soonest, but they will not afford trees of so 
handsome a shape, or so vigorous a growth, as those taken from 
the thrifty upright shoots near the centre or top of the tree. 
Nurserymen generally take their scions from young grafted 
trees in the nursery-rows, these being usually in better condition 
than those taken from old trees not always in a healthy state. 

The stock for grafting upon, is generally a tree which has 
been standing, at least for a year previously, on the spot where it 
is grafted, as success is much less certain on newly moved 
trees. 
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In the case, however, of very small trees or stocks, which are 
grafted below the surface of the ground, as is frequently the 
practice with the Apple in American nurseries, the stocks are 
grafted in the house in winter, or early spring, put away care 
fully in a damp cellar, and planted out in the spring; but this 
method is only successful when the root is small, and when the 
top of the stock is taken off, and the whole root is devoted to 
supplying the graft with nourishment. 

The theory of grafting is based on the power of union between 
the young tissues, or organizable matter of growing wood. When 
the parts are placed nicely in contact, the ascending sap of the 
stock passes into and sustains life in the scion; the buds of the 
latter, excited by this supply of sap and the warmth of the sea- 
son, begin to elaborate and send down woody matter, which, 
passing through the newly granulated substance of the parts in 
contact, unites the graft firmly with the stock. “If,” says De 
Candolle, “ the descending sap has only an incomplete analogy 
with the wants of the stock, the latter does not thrive, though 
the organic union may have taken place; and if the analogy be- 
tween the albumen of stock and scion is wanting, the organic 
union does not operate, the scion cannot absorb the sap of the 
stock and the graft fails.” 

Grafting therefore is confined within certain limits. A scion 
from one tree will not, from the want of affinity, succeed on every 
other tree, but only upon those to which it is alhed. We are, in 
short, only successful in budding or grafting where there is a 
close relationship and similarity of structure between the stock 
and the scion. This isthe case with varieties of the same species, 
which take most freely, as the different sorts of Apple; next with 
the different species of a genus as the Apple and the Pear, which 
grow, but in which the union is less complete and permanent; 
and lastly with the genera of the same natural family, as the 
Cherry on the Plum—which die after a season or two. The 
ancients boasted of Vines and Apples grafted on Poplars and 
Elms ; but repeated experiments, by the most, skilful cultivators 
of modern times, have ¢learly proved that although we may, 
once in a thousand trials, succeed in effecting these ill assorted 
unions, yet the graft invariably dies after a few months’ growth.* 

The range in grafting or budding, for fruit trees in ordinary 


* The classical horticulturist will not fail to recall to mind Pliny’s account 
of the tree in the garden of Lucullus, grafted in such a manner as to hear 
Olives, Almonds, Apples, Pears, Plums, Figs, and Grapes. There is little 
doubt, however, that this was some ingenious deception—as to this day the 
Italian gardeners pretend to sell Jasmines, Honeysuckles, &c., growing to- 
gether and grafted on Oranges and Pomegranates. This is ingeniously 
managed, for a short-lived eftect, by introducing the stems of these smaller 
plants through a hole bored up the centre of the stock of the trees—their 
roots being in the same soil, and their stems, which after a little growtb 
fill up these holes, appearing as if really grafted. 
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sulture, is as the following; Apples, on apple or crab seedlings 
for orchards (standards,) or on Paradise apple stocks, for dwarts ; 
Pears, on pear seedlings for common culture, or Quince stocks 
for dwarfs, and sometimes on the thorn for clayey soils; Peaches, 
on their own seedlings for standards or for orchards; on Almonds, 
for hot and dry climates; on Plums in cold or moist soils, or to 
secure them against the worm; Apricots, on Plum stocks, to 
render them hardy and productive, or on their own seedlings to 
render them long-lived. Nectarines are usually worked on the 
Peach or Plum; and Cherries'on mazzard seedlings; or some- 
times on the perfumed Cherry for dwarfs. 

The manual operation of grafting is performed in 
a very easy and complete manner when the size of 
the stock, or branch to be grafted, corresponds pre- 
cisely with that of the scion. In this case, which is 
called splice grafting, it is only necessary with a 
smooth sloping cut, upwards on the stock a, and 
| downwards on the scion , Fig. 2, to make the two 

fit precisely, so that the inner bark of one corresponds 
\ exactly with that of the other, to bind them firmly 
together with a strand of matting, and to cover the 
wound entirely with grafting clay or wax, and the 
whole is finished. In this, which is one of the 
neatest modes, the whole forms a complete union 
nearly at once; leaving scarcely any wounded 
part to heal over. But, as it is only rarely that the 
stock is of so small a size as to fit thus perfectly to 
the scion, the operation must be varied somewhat, 
and requires more skill. The method in most com- 

Fig. 2. mon use to cover all difficulties, is called tongue 
Splice grafting. ovafting. 

We may remark here that grafting the shoots 
of Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots, owing to 
their large pith, is more difficult than that of 
other fruit trees. A variation of splice-grafting, 
Fig. 3, has been invented to obviate this, This 
consists in selecting the scion a, so as to leave at 
its lower end about a fourth of an inch of two 
years old wood which is much firmer, The 
bottom of the slope on the stock is cut with a } 
dove-tail notch 0b, into which the scion is 
fitted. 

Tongue grafting, se whip-grafting,) Fig. 4, 
resembles very nearly splice-grafting, except, 
instead of the simple splice, a tongue is made 
to hold the two together more firmly. In order jig. 3. Sptice 
to understand this method let us explain it a lit- grafting the peach 
tle in detail, 
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Vig, 8, Tongue-grafting, progressive stages, 


Having chosen your stock of the proper size, eut it off at tle 
point where, a, it appears best to fix the graft. If the stock s 
uite small, it may be within three or four inches of the ground, 
hen, with a very sharp knife, rake a smooth eut upwards, b, 
about two inches in length, Next make a slit from the top of 
this cnt about one fourth of the way downwards, ¢, taking out a 
thin tongue of wood, Cut the scion four or five inches long, or se 
as to have three buds; then shape the lower end with a single 
smooth sloping cyt, ¢, about the same length as that on the stock, 
and make the tongue upward, /, to fit in the downward slit of the 
stock, Now apply the scion accurately to the stock, making the 
inner bark of the scion fit ewaelly the inner bark of the stock, at 
least on one side, g. Without changing their position, tie them 
together carefully with a piece of bass-matting or tape, 1, And 
finally cover the wound with well prepared grafting-clay or wax, 
i. This ball of clay should more than cover the wnion, by an 
inch above and below, and should be about an inch thick, If 
prafting-wax is used, the covering need not be above half an 
inch thick, 

In a month's time, if the graft has taken, it will be expanding 
its leaves and sending out shoots. It will then be necessary to 
rub or cut off all shoots between the ball and the ground, if it ia 
a small stock, or all those which would rob it of a principal share 
of nourishment, if upon a large tree, If the scion or stock is 
very weak, it is usual to leave one or two other buds for a time, to 
assist in drawing up the sap, About the middle of July, after a 
rainy day you may remove the ball of clay, and, if the graft is 
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socuvely dinited, also the bandage; and the wngle left atthe top 
of (he ploak, @ should now he cutoff smoothly, in ovder to allow 
(he hark of the stool and the selon to heal neatly over the whole 
woul, 

Thotigh iis little attended to in common praction, the ama 
jour will be glad to lnow that the siccoss of a pratt is alwaya 

voully insted by choosing the parts so that a bud ia left near 
(he top of the stock, 4, and another near the bottom of theseion, 4 
Those bide abtvwot the visting sap to the portions whore they are 
jlivad, lovin woody matter, and greatly fioilitate the union of the 
pile How (hems the ipper part of the stock, and the lower part 
of the selon, being the portions soonest Hable to sonlall Prom mM 
wan of nourishment | 

Clu grasng ia aw very easy though rather elumay ani, and 
ia mere commen dae (han any other in the United States, Teta 
ahielly puvetisad on lage stocks, or trees the branchos of which 
have hoon headed back, and are too lange for tongnosgiattiing, 
Tho howd of the stool ta first out over horizontally 
Wilh (he saw, and smoothed with wa knife, A lett 
shout (wo Tnohoa deep is then mado tn the stock with 
A tammor and aplittingelnite, The selon iy now 
prepared, by sloping its lowor end in the fom of 
A Wodwe wbout wi taoh and a hall long, loaving ita 
litle (hieker on the outer edge, Opening theclert 
Wi the epllitiigelnifa, or a enall ehtaol (oy thit 
purport, pial (he selon cavefilly down to its place, 
Viti ita inner bark on one aide to that of one 
aida of tha stock, When the stool is linge, it is 
Wy Waal to ingerk two selon, Mg, 4d. On withdraw: 
Wy Whe olisal, the olafh alosea lemly on ihe aolona, whon the 
wall ia fled and olayed Th the aval manner, 

Apple stool iv iiany Amorioan nurseries, are grafted: in 
grant quantitlos i this modo==the atooks belong previously taken 
avi ol the gvound, headed down very noar the root, loft yratted 
WIth A sligle selon, sloping off with an oblique out the aide of the 
wlodk appoalte that where the gratt ia placed, and then planted at 
anon i he Howe 80 Aaa to allow only aeouple of budsot thoselon 
fo appoar above ground, Th ls not uanal with many, eithor to tie, 
ov olay the grafls ta thia ease, as the wound is placed below the 
AAG) Dutowhon thie plan ia adopted, the gralla muat be act 


Tr galing Lange Quantities of young trees when atooks ave soaroe, it iy 
HOU AN VTA praatiog 1) some 1iipserled fa longiie or Wwhipgratt upon small 
pivees af roads al The proper sort al tree, planting (he same th the earth aa 
BOON Aa gQuatlad, Fadonl, Dey Van Mona conaldora this the moat complete 
OM AL Wiadaa, WIEN roma fo the perhat eandition at the grathod sorty Tat, 
DOA The aiiatloat quantity at Cho stack (a tisod; ancl 8d) beowuse (ho lower 
WEE AL TAG gelon boli Uhue placed ih the ground, attend tine tf throws out 
Vora Yon that portions aid so at last ta aotiatly growlag ou ita own roots, 
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and the trees planted at once, drawing the well pulverized soi 
with preat care around the graft. Another way of grafting 
apple jstocks, common in some western nurseries, consists in 
tongue-grafting on seedling stocks of very small size, cut back 
almost to the root. This is performed in winter, by the fire- 
side—the grafts carefully tied, and the roots placed in the cel- 
lar, in\sand, till spring, when they are planted, the top of the 
graft just above ground. 

Grafting the Vine is attended with great success in the cleft 

manner if treated as follows. Cut your scions during the winter 
or early spring, keeping them partially buried in a cool damp 
cellar till wanted. As soon as the leaves of the old vine or stock 
are fully expanded, and all danger of bleeding is past—say about 
the 10th of June, cut it off smoothly below the surface of the 
ground, and split the stock and insert one or two scions in the 
usual fmanner, binding the cleft weil together if it does not close 
firmly, Draw the soil carefully over the whole, leaving two or 
three buds of the scion above the surface. If the root of the 
stock is a strong native grape, the graft will frequently grow ten 
or fifieen feet during the first season, and yield a fur crop the 
second year. 
| The Vine may also be grafted with good success 
at the usual season if grafted below the ground, 
but above ground, it should not be attempted, on 
account of bleeding, until the leaves are nearly 
expanded. 
Saddle grafting, Vig,.5, consists in cutting the 
“1 top of the stock in the form of a wedge, splitting 
\ the scion and thinning away each half to a tongue 
| shape, placing it astride the stock, and fitting the 
two, at least on one side, as in tongue-grafting, 
4\) This mode offers the largest surface for the junc: 
Hy) tion of the scion and stock, and the union is very 
j perfect. Mr, Knight, who practised it chiefly 
/} upon Cherry trees, states that he has rarely ever 
seen a graft fail, even when the wood has been se 
succulent and immature as to preclude every hope 
of success by any other mode. 

Fig. 5. A variety of this mode, for stocks larger than 
Saddle grafting. the scions, 1s practised with much success in Eng 
Jand after the usual season is past, and when the bark of the 
stock separates readily. “The scion, which must be smaller 
than the stock, is split up between two or three inches from its 
lower end, so as to have one side stronger than the other. ‘This 
strong side is then properly prepared and mtroduced between the 
bark and the wood; while the thinner division is fittc.] to the 
opposite side of the stock.” The graft, thus placed, receives a 
large supply of the sustaining fluid from the stock, and the union 
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is rapid; while the wound on the stock is speedily covered by a 
now layer of bark from that part of the scion which stands 
aatride it, 

Grafting clay is propared 
by mixing one third horse- 
dung free from straw, and 
two thirds clay, or clayey 
loam, with a little hair, like 
that used in plaster, to pre- 
vontiiscracking, Beatand 
tempor it for two or three 
diya, wntil it ia thoroughly 
incorporated, When used, 
it should bo of such a con- 
alatency aa to be easily put 
on and shaped with the 
handa, 

Crafting wax of excel- 
lent quality we have made 
by malting together three 
parts of booswax, three 
parta of rosin and two parts 
tallow, While yet warm 
it may be worked with the 
aid of a littl water, like 
shoomaler’s wax, by the 
hana, ‘The common gratt- 
ing wax of the Fronch — Wig, 6 Saddle grafting large stocks, 
guivdoners is of two kinds, The first, is melted and laid on with 
a brash in a uid state, and is made of half a pound of pitch, 
half a pound of bees-wax, and a pound of cow-dung boiled to- 
gother, The second, which is spread while warm on strips of 
oontse Cotton, OY strong paper, and wrapped directly about the 
art, answering at once to tie and to proteot it, is composed of 
oquual parts of boos-wax, turpentine and resin, ‘The grafting wax 
most commonly used here is made of tallow, bees-wax, and resin, 
in equal parts, or, as many prefor, with a littl more tallow to 
rondor it pliable, 

Grathing wax ia a much neater and more perfect protection 
than grafting clay, but the trifling cost of the latter, where a 
great deal of work is to be dono, accounts for its greater use by 
nursorymon, and gardeners generally, 


Budding, 


Budding (inoculating, of the old authors) differs from common 
rafting not the loast in its nature or effects, Every bud is a 
distinot individual, capable of becoming a tree under tavourable 
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circumstances. In grafting, we use a-branch, composed of seve- 
ral buds with a considerable quantity of bark and wood; while 
in budding, we employ but a single bud, with a very small quan- 
tity of the adjoining bark and wood. 

The advantages of budding fruit trees, compared with grafting, 
are so considerable, that in this country it is ten times as much 
practised. These are, first, the great rapidity with which it is 
performed ; a skilful budder, with a clever boy following him to 
tie the buds, being able to work from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred young nursery stocks ina day. 2d. The more convenient 
season at which it is performed, in all countries where a short 
spring crowds garden labours within a small space. 3d. Being 
able to perform the operation without injuring the stock in case 
of failure, which is always more or less the case in stocks headed 
down for grafting. 4th. The opportunity which it affords, when 
performed in good season, of repeating the trial on the same 
stock. To these we may add that budding ts universally pre- 
ferred here for all stone fruits, such as Peaches, Apricots, and 
the like, as these require extra skill in grafting, but are budded 
with great ease. 

The proper season for budding fruit trees in this country is 
from the first of July to the middle of September; the different 
trees coming into season as follows; Plums, Cherries, Apri- 
cots on Plums, Apricots, Pears, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
and Peaches. ‘Trees of considerable size will require budding 
earlier than young seedling stocks. But the opera- 
tion is always, and only, performed when the bark of 
the stock parts or separates freely from the wood, and 
when the buds of the current year’s growth are some- 
what plump, and the young wood is growing firm. 
Young stocks in the nursery, if thrifty, are usually 
planted out in the rows im the spring, and budded the 
same summer or autumn. 

Before commencing you should provide yourself with 
a budding knife, Fig. 7, (about four and a half inches 
long,) having a rounded blade at one end, and an ivory 
handle terminating in a thin rounded edge called the 
haft, a, at the other. 

In choosing your buds, select thrifty shoots that 
have nearly done growing, and prepare what is called 
a stick of buds, Fig. 8, by cutting off a few of the 
imperfect buds at the lower, and such as may be yet 
too soft at the upper ends, leaving only smooth well 
developed single buds; double buds being fruit-buds. 
|} Cut off the leaves, allowing about half an inch of the 
\\) foot-stalks to remain for conveniently inserting the 

buds. Some strands of bass-matting about twelve or 
Pe 1 Bel fourteen inches long, previously soaked in water te 


render them soft and pliable, (or in the absence of 
these some soft woollen yarn,) must also be at hand 
for tving the buds. 

Shield or 'T budding is the most approved mode 


in all countries. 


generally practised in this country we shall describe 
first as being the simplest and best mode for fruit 


trees. 


American shield budding. Waving your stick of 
buds ready, choose a smooth portion of the stock. 
When the latter is small, let it be near the ground, 
and, if equally convenient, select also the north side 
of the stock, as less exposed to the sun. Make an 
upright incision in the bark from an inch to an inch 
and a half long, and at the top of this make a cross 
cut, so that the whole shall form a T. From the 
stick of buds, your knife being very sharp, cut a 
thin, smooth slice of wood and bark containing a 


bud, Fig. 9, a. 


ding knife, now raise the bark on each side of the 
incision just wide enough to admit easily the pre- 
pared bud. Taking hold of the footstalk of the “are 
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A new variety of this method now 


With the ivory haft of your bud- 


insert the bud under the bark, pushing it gently pig g, 4 
down to the bottom of the incision. If the upper stick of buds. 


MV 


Mit! ly 
a i | 


Fig. 9. American 
shield budding. 


portion of the bud projects above the horizontal 
part of the T, cut it smoothly off now, so that it 
may completely fit, &. A bandage of the soft 
matting is now tied pretty firmly over the whole 
wound, Fig. 10, commencing at the bottom, and 
leaving the bud, and the footstalk of the leaf 
only exposed to the light and air. 

Common shield budding, Fig. 11, practised in 
all gardens in Europe, differs from the foregoing 
only in one respect—the removal of the slice of 
wood contained in the bud. This is taken out 
with the point of the knife, holding the bud or 
shield by the leaf stalk, with one hand, inserting 
the knife under the wood at the lower extremity 


and then raising and drawing out the wood by 
bending it upw ards and downw ards, with a shght 
jerk, until it is loosened from the bark; alwa ays 
taking care that a small portion of the wood re- 
mains behind to fill up the hollow at the base or ¢ 
heart of the bud. The bud thus prepared is in- 
serted precisely as before described. 

The American variety of shield budding is 
found greatly preferable to the European mode, 
at least for this climate. Many sorts of fruit trees, 
especially Plums and Cherries, nearly mature 
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their growth, and require to be budded in 
the hottest part of our summer, In the 
old method, the bud having only a sh*eld 
of bark with but a particle of wood in the 
». heart of the bud, is much more liable to be 
destroyed by heat, or dryness, than when 
the slice of wood is left behind in the 
American way. Taking out this wood is 
always an operation requiring some dex- 
terity and practice, as few buds grow when 
their eye, or heart wood is damaged. ‘The 
American method, therefore, requires less 
skill, can be done earlier in the season 
with younger wood, is performed in much 
less time, and is uniformly more successful. 
It has been very fairly tested upon hun- 
dreds of thousand fruit trees, in our gar- 

Fig. 11. dens, for the last twenty years, .and 
although practised English budders coming here, at first 
are greatly prejudiced against it, as being in direct opposition 
to one of the most essential features in the old mode, yet a fair 
trial has never failed to convince them of the superiority of the new. 

After treatment. In two weeks after the operation you will 
be able to see whether the bud has taken, by its plumpness and 
freshness. If it has failed, you may, if the bark still parts 
readily, make another trial; a clever budder will not lose more 
than 6 or 8 per cent. If it has succeeded, after a fortnight 
more has elapsed, the bandage must be loosened, or if the stock 
has swelled much, it should be removed altogether. When bud- 
ding has been performed very late, we have occasionally found 
it an advantage to leave the bandage on during the winter. 

As soon as the buds commence swelling in the 
ensuing spring, head down the stock, with a sloping 
back cut, within two or three inches of the bud. 
The bud will then start vigorously, and all “rob- 
bers,” as the shoots of the stock near to and below 
the bud are termed, must be taken off from time to 
time. To secure the upright growth of the bud, 
and to prevent its being broken by the winds, it is 
tied when a few inches long to that portion of the 
stock left for the purpose, Fig, 12, a. About mid- 
summer, if the shoot is strong, this support may be 
removed, and the superfluous portion of the stock 
smoothly cut away in the dotted line, }, when it will 
be rapidly covered with young bark. 

We have founda great advantage, when budding __ 
trees which do not take readily, in adopting Mr, K = 
Roehl 5 : : Wicats ig. 12. 
Knight's excellent mode of tying with two distinct p.cumnend of the 
bandages one covering that part below the bud, grawing bud. 
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and the other the portion above it. In this case the lower band 
age is removed as soon as the bud has taken, and the upper lef 
for two or three weeks longer. This, by arresting the upward 
sap, completes the union of the upper portion of bud, (which in 
plums frequently dies, while the lower part is united,) and se 
cures success. 

Reversed shield budding, which is nothing more than making 
the cross cut at the bottom, instead of the top of the upright in 
cision in the bark, and inserting the bud from below, is a good 
deal practised in the south of Europe, but we have not found 
that it possesses any superiour merit for fruit trees. 

An ingenious application of budding, worthy the attention of 
amateur cultivators, consists in using a blossom-bud instead of 
a wood-bud; when, if the operation is carefully done, blossoms 
and fruit will be produced at once. This is most successful 
with the Pear, though we have often succeeded also with the 
Peach. Blossom-buds are readily distinguished, as soon as well 
formed, by their roundness, and in some trees by their growing 
in pairs; while wood-buds grow singly, and are more or less 
pointed. We have seen a curious fruit grower borrow in this 
way, in September, from a neighbor ten miles distant, a single 
blossom-bud of a rare new pear, and produce from it a fair and 
beautiful fruit the next summer. The bud, in such cases, should 
be inserted on a favourable limb of a bearing tree. 

Annular budding, Fig. 13, we have found a 
valuable mode for trees with hard w ood, and 
thick bark, or those which, like the walnut, ‘have 
buds so large as to render it difficult to bud them 
in the common way. A ring of bark, when the 
sap is flowing freely, is taken from the stock, a, 
and a ring of corresponding size containing a 
bud, 4, from the scion. If the latter should be 
too large, a piece must be taken from it to make 

Fig. it fit; or should all the scions be too small, 
‘htiaar pitted. the ring upon the stock may extend only three 
fourths the way round, to suit the ring of the bud. 

An application of this mode of great value occasionally occurs 
in this country. In snowy winters, fruit trees in orchards are 
sometimes girdled at the ground by field mice, and a growth 
of twenty years is thus destroyed in a single day, should the 
girdle extend quite round the tree. To save such a tree, it is 
only necessary, as soon as the sap rises vigorously in the spring, 
to apply a new ring of bark in the annular mode taken from a 
branch of proper size; tying it firmly, covering it with grafting 
clay to exclude the air, and finally drawing up the earth so as 
to cover the wound completely. When the tree is too large to 
apply an entire ring, separate pieces, carefully fitted, will an- 
swer; and it is well to reduce the top somewhat by pruning 
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that it may not make too large a demand on the root for a sup 
ply of food. 

Budding may be done in the spring as well as at the latter 
end of summer, and is frequently so performed upon roses, and 
other ornamental shrubs, by French gardeners, but is only in 
occasional use upon fruit trees. 


Influence of the stock and graft. 


The well known fact that we may have a hundred different 
varieties of pear on the same tree, each of which produces its 
fruit of the proper form, colour, and quality ; and that we may 
have, at least for a time, several distinct, though nearly related 
species upon one stock, as the Peach, Apricot, Nectarme, and 
Plum, prove very conclusively the power of every grafted or 
budded branch, however small, in preserving its identity. ‘To 
explain this, it is only necessary to recall to mind that the as- 
cending sap, which is furnished by the root or stock, is nearly a 
simple fluid; that the leaves digest and modify this sap, forming 
a proper juice, which re-descends in the inner bark, and that 
thus every bud and leaf upon a branch maintains its individu- 
ality by preparing its own proper nourishment, or organizing 
matter, out of that general aliment, the sap. Indeed, according 
to De Candolle,* each separate cellule of the inner bark has this 
power of preparing its food according to its nature; in proof of 
which, a striking experiment has been tried by grafting rings of 
bark, of different allied species, one above another on the same 
tree without allowing any buds to grow upon them. On cutting 
down and examining this tree, it was found that under each 
ring of bark was ¢leposited the proper wood of its species, thus 
clearly proving the power of the bark in preserving its identity, 
even without leaves. 

On the other hand, though the stock increases in size by the 
woody matter received in the descending sap from the graft, yet 
as this descends through the inner bark of the stock, it is elabo- 
rated by, and receives its character from the latter; so that, 
after a tree has been grafted fifty years, a shoot which springs 
out from its trunk below the place of union, wi!! always be found 
to bear the original wild fruit, and not to have been in the least 
‘affected by the graft. 

But, whilst grafting never effects any alteration in the 
identity of the variety or species of fruit, still it is not to be de- 
nied that the stock does exert certain influences over the habits 
of the graft. ‘The most important of these are dwarfing, indu- 
cing fruitfulness, and adapting the graft to the soil or climate, 

Thus every one knows that the slower habit of growth in the 
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Quince stock, is shared by the Pear grafted upon it, which be- 
comes a dwarf; as does also the Apple when worked on the 
Paradise stock, and, in some degree, the Peach on the Plum. 
The want of entire similarity of structure between the stock and 
graft, confines the growth of the latter, and changes it, in the 
case of the Pear, from a lofty tree to a shrub of eight or ten feet 
in height. The effect of this difference of structure is very ap- 
parent, when the Peach is grafted on the Plum, in the greater 
size of the trunk above, as compared with that below the graft ; 
a fact which seems to arise from the obstruction which the descend- 
ing sap of the graft finds in its course through the bark of the stock, 

"Lo account for the earlier and greater fruitfulness caused by 
grafting on a stock of slower growth, Mr, Knight, in one of his 
able papers, offers the following excellent remarks. 

“The disposition in young trees to produce and nourish blos- 
som buds and fruit, is increased by this apparent obstruction of 
the descending sap ; and the fruit, I think, ripens somewhat ear- 
lier than upon other young trees of the same age which grow 
upon stocks of their own species. But the growth and vigour of 
the tree, and its power to nourish a succession of heavy crops, 
are diminished, apparently, by the stagnation in the branches 
and stock of a portion of that sap which, in a tree growing on 
its own stem, or upon a stock of its own species, would descend 
to nourish and promote the extension of its own roots. The 
practice, therefore, of grafting the Pear on the Quince, and the 
Peach on the Plum, when extensive growth and durability are 
wanted is wrong; but it is eligible wherever it is wished to 
diminish the vigour and growth of the tree, and its durability is 
not, so important, Y 

In adapting the graft to the soil the stock has a marked influ- 
ence, Thus in dry chalky soils where the Peach on its own 
roots will scarcely grow, it is found to thrive admirably bud- 
ded on the Almond, We have already mentioned. that in clay 
soils too heavy and moist for the Peach, it succeeds very well 
if worked on the Plum. M. Floss, a Prussian gardener, suc- 
ceeded in growing fine pears in very sandy soils, where it was 
nearly impossible to raise them before, by grafting them on the 
Mountain Ash, a nearly related tree, which thrives on the dryest 
and lightest soil. 

A variety of fruit which is found rather tender for a certain 
climate, or a particular neighbourhood, is frequently acclima- 
tised by grafting it on a native stock of very hardy habits. Thus 
near the sea-coast where the finer plums thrive badly, we have 
seen them greatly improved by being worked on the beech- 
plum, a native stock, adapted to the spot ; ; and the foreign grape 
1s more luxuriant when grafted on our native stocks. 

A slight effect is sometimes produced by the stock on the 
quality of the fruit A few sorts of pear are superior in fla- 
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vour, but many are also inferiour, when grafted on the Quince, 
while they are more gritty on the thorn. The Green Gage, a 
Plum of great delicacy of flavour, varies considerably upon dif- 
ferent stocks; and Apples raised on the crab, and pears on the 
Mountain Ash, are said to keep longer than when grown on 
their own roots. 

In addition to the foregoing, a diseased stock should always 
be avoided, as it will communicate disease slowly to the graft, 
unless the latter is a variety of sufficient vigour to renew the 
health of the stock, which is but seldom the case. 

The cultivator will gather from these remarks that, in a fa- 
vourable climate and soil, if we desire the greatest growth, du- 
ration, and development in any fruit, (and this applies to or- 
chards genera y,) we should cess a stock of a ae ecu 


seedling for a pear. If we cs dwarf trees, that come fn 
bearing very young, and take little space in a garden, we em- 
ploy for a stock an allied species of slower growth. If our soil 
or climate is unfavourable, we use a stock, which is adapted to 
the soil, or which will, by its hardier roots, endure the cold. 

The influence of the graft on the stock seems scarcely to ex- 
tend beyond the power of communicating disease. A graft taken 
from a tree enfeebled by disease, will recover with difficulty, 
even if grafted on healthy stocks for a dozen times in repeated 
succession. And when the disease is an inherent or hereditary 
one, it will certainly communicate it to the stock. We have 
seen the yellows, from a diseased peach tree, propagated through 
hundreds of individuals by budding, and the stock and graft 
both perish together from its effects, Hence the i impor tance, to 
nurserymen especially, of securing healthy grafts, and working 
only upon healthy stocks. 


Propagation by cuttings. 


Propagating by cuttings, as applied to fruit trees, consists in 
causing a shoot of the previous season’s wood to grow, by detach- 
ing it from the parent tree at a suitable season, and planting it 
in the ground under favourable circumstances. 

In this case, instead of uniting itself by woody matter to another 
tree, as does the scion in grafting, the descending woody matter 
becomes roots at the lower end, and the cutting of which, is then a 
new and entire plant. Every bud being a distinct individual: capa- 
ble of forming a new plant, has indeed theoretically the power, if 
separated from the parent stem, of throwing out roots and main- 
taining a separate existence ; and some plants, as the grape vine, 
are fr equently propagated by single buds planted im the soil. 
But in practice, it is found necessary, with almost all trees and 
plants, to retain a considerable portion of the stem with the bud 
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to supply it with food until it has formed roots to draw nourish 
ment from the soil. : 

All fruit trees may be propagated by cuttings with proper care 
and attention, but only a few grow with sufficient facility 
in this way to render their propagation by cuttings a common 
mode. These are the Gooseberry, the Currant, the Vine, the 
Quince, the Fig, and the Mulberry. 

Cuttings of the Currant, Gooseberry, and the hardy sorts of 
Vine, will root readily, in a soil not too dry, in the open garden. 
Currants and Gooseberries are generally taken off in the fall or 
winter, prepared for planting, and two-thirds of their lower ends 
buried in the ground till the commencement of spring, when 
they are planted out, either where they are to remain, or in nur- 
sery rows. If planted in autumn, they are liable to 
be thrown out by winter frosts. They will succeed 
nearly as well if taken off in the spring, but, owing to 
the period at which they commence growing, this 
must be attended to very early, if deterred till that 
season. 

In order to raise plants of the Gooseberry and 
Currant, with straight clean stems, which shall not 
throw up suckers, it is only necessary, before plant- 
ing the cutting, to cut out every eye or bud to be 
placed below the surface of the ground, Fig. 14. 
The cutting should be about a foot long, eight inches 
of which may be inserted in the ground. “To insure 
greater success in raising the finer sorts of goose- 
berry, or other shrubs, it is customary to plant the 
cuttings on the shaded side of a wall or fence, in 
deep rich loam, rather damp than dry. Cuttings of 
the vine are generally prepared when trimming the 

Fig 14, 401d plants in autumn, or winter; they may then be 
yooseberry eut- buried with their lower ends in the ground, or kept 
ting, prepared + 
and planted, in earth in the cellar till spring. 

Scarce sorts of foreign grapes, which it is desirable to multiply 
extensively, are frequently propagated by joints; that is, by 
buds having about two inches of wood attached to each—every 
bud in this way forming a plant. When this mode is adopted, 
it is usual to plant the joints about half an inch deep, in light 
soil, in a common hot bed prepared for the purpose, or each joint 
is Pee in a pot by itself. In the first way a great number of 

sows ces reser, Plants may be grown in a small 
space. Success is more certain 
in propagating the vine by joints, 
where the joint is halved before 
planting, Fig. 15. 


g. J 
A vine joint, Prepared and planted, The large English black mul- 


berry is propagated by cuttings 
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as follows: about the last of October, take cuttings from the 
thrifty shoots of a bearing tree, cut out all the buds except two 
or three at the top, and pare off the bottom of the cutting just 
below a bud. Lay-in the cuttings im a sheltered border, bury- 
ing them so that only the two buds at the top are exposed, and 
covering them with some loose straw or litter. In the spring, 
make a small hot-bed with very sandy soil in which to plant 
the cuttings on taking them out of the ground, or place each 
one in asmall pot in any hot-bed ready at hand, and in a few 
weeks they will be found to have made roots freely. 

As a general rule, cuttings succeed best when they are taken 
off just between the young and the previous year’s wood ; or, 
in the case of young side shoots, when they are cut off close to 
the branch preserving the collar of the shoot. The lower end 
should be cut smoothly across just below a bud, the soil should 
in all cases be pressed firmly about the lower end of the cutting, 
and it should always be planted before the buds commence 
swelling, that the wound may in some measure heal before 
growth and the absorption of fluid commences. 


Propagation by Layers and Suckers. 


A layer may be considered as a cutting not entirely separated 
from the plant. 

Layering is a mode of propagation resorted to in increasing 
some fruit tree stocks, as the Paradise stock, the Muscle Plum, 
and some kinds which do not grow so well from the seed. 
Certain varieties of native grape, as the Bland’s Virginia, which 
do not root readily by cuttings, are also raised in this way, and 
it may be applied to any sort of fruit tree which it is desirable 
to continue on its qwn root without grafting. 

Fruit trees are generally layered in the spring, and the layers 
may be taken off well-rooted plants in the autumn, But they 
may also be layered with success early in July. 

In making layers the ground around the mother plant should 
be made light and mellow by digging. Being provided with 
some hooked pegs to fast-' 
en down the layers, bend 
down a branch, so that 
the end may recline upon 
the ground. Open alittle 
trench three or four inches 
deep to receive the young 
wood to be layered; 
make a cut or tongue Fig, X\ 
16a, half way throughthe ~~ 
under side of the shoot, 
pegging down the branch 
with the hooked peg 8, to Fig. 16. Layering. 
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keep it in its place; press the earth slightly round the tongue, 
and, in filhug in the soil, raise nearly upright the end of the 
layer c, which remains above the surface of the ground. 

The descending sap, filled with organizable matter, is arrested 
by this tongue, accumulates there, and the emission of roots 
speedily takes place. Ringing, wounding, or twisting the limb, 
answers the same purpose less perfectly, and indeed many trees 
root readily from the mere position of the branches as layers, 
and the moisture of the soil. 

A tree or plant which is kept for raising layers is called a 
stool, and is headed down, both to facilitate the rooting of the 
layers, and to afford an abundance of shoots near the earth, 
Shoots of some of the fruit tree stocks in the English nurseries 
are pegged down to the surface before growth commences in the 
spring, covered about an inch deep with soil, and at the end of 
autumn afford hundreds of plants; almost every bud making a 
separate root. 

Suckers are shoots sent up from the root, or from portions of 
the stem below the surface of the soil, which are easily separated 
from the parent plant. 

Suckers of fruit trees are frequently used as stocks for bud- 
ding or grafting upon, but they are greatly inferior to seedlings 
for this purpose, as they are always more liable to produce 
suckers, and they have not the thrifty vigorous habit, or the 
same power of forming as good roots as seedlings. Besides this, 
should the tree from which they are taken be diseased, they will 
be likely to carry the malady with them. 

Propagating by suckers is an easy and desirable way when 
we wish to continue a seedling fruit of value on its own root, and 
some of our common fruits appear to be more healthy and per- 
manent when growing in that way. It is also the only mode in 
use for increasing the Raspberry; as is also that of runners, 
which is a kind of sucker above ground, for the Strawberry. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRUNING. 
1. Pruning to promote growth or modify the form of fruat trees, 
In this country almost all fruit trees are grown as standards, 
In this way they develop their natural forms, attain the largest 


size, and produce the greatest quantity of fruit, with the least 
possible care. Our bright and powerful sun, reaching every 
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part of the tree, renders the minute systems. of pruning and 
training, which occupy so large a portion of the English works 
on this subject, of little or uo moment to the cultivator here. 
Pruning is, therefore, commonly resorted to only for the purpose 
of increasing the vigour of feeble trees, or to regulate and im- 
prove the form of healthy and luxuriant trees, 

Pruning has the power of increasing the vigour of a tree in 
two ways. If we assume that a certain amount of nourishment 
is supplied by the roots to all the branches and buds of a tree, 
by cutting off one half of the branches, at the proper season, we 
direct the whole supply of nourishment to the remaining portion, 
which will, consequently, grow with nearly double their former 
luxuriance. Again, when a tree becomes stunted or enfeebled in 
its growth, the thinness of its inner bark, with its consequent small 
sap-vessels, (which it must be remembered are the principal chan- 
nel for the passage of the ascending supply of food) renders the 
upward and downward circulation tardy, and the growth is 
small. By heading back or pruning judiciously, all the force 
of the nourishing fluid is thrown into a smaller number of buds, 
which make new and luxuriant shoots, larger sap-vessels, and 
which afford a ready passage to the fluids, and the tree with 
these renewed energies will continue in vigour for a long time. 

This treatment is especially valuable in the case of small 
trees of feeble or stunted growth, which are frequently cut back 
to a single bud, and a new shoot or shoots, full of vigour, gives a 
healthy habit to the tree. In the nurseries, this practice of 
heading down unthrifty trees is frequently pursued, and small 
orchard trees which have become enfeebled may be treated in 
the same manner}; cutting back the bead as far as the place 
where it is wished that. new shoots should spring out. Older 
trees should be headed back more sparingly, unless they are 
greatly enfeebled ; and their roots should at the same time be 
assisted by manure. 

A judicious pruning to modify the form of our standard trees 
is nearly all that is required in ordinary practice. very fruit 
tree, grown in the open orchard or garden as a common standard, 
should be allowed to take its natural form, the whole efforts of 
the pruner going no further than to take out all weak and 
crowded branches ; those which are filling uselessly the in- 
teriour of the tree, where their leaves cannot be duly exposed to 
the light and sun, or those which interfere with the growth 
of others. All pruning of large branches in healthy trees 
should be avoided by examining them every season and taking 
out superfluous shoots while small. Mr. Coxe, the best American 
author on fruit trees, remarks very truly “when orchard trees 
are much pruned, they are apt to throw out numerous (super- 
fluous) suckers from the boughs in the following summer ; these 
should be rubbed off when they first appear, or they may easily 
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be broken off while young and brittle—cutting is apt to increase 
their number.” 

Where pruning is not required to renovate the vigour of an 
enfeebled tree, or to regulate its shape—in other words, in the 
case of a healthy tree which we wish to retain in a state of the 
greatest luxuriance, health, and vigour, it may be considered 
worse than useless. Bearing in mind that growth is always 
corresponding to the action of the leaves and “branches, if these 
are in due proportion, and in perfect health, the knife will always 
be found rather detrimental to Iuxuriance and constitutional 
vigour than beneficial.* 

The best season for pruning to promote growth, theoretically, is 
in autumn soon after the fall of the leaf. Next to this, winter 
pruning, performed in mild weather, is best, and in orchards this 
is the season usually most convenient. In all parts of the coun- 
try where the winters are not very severe, (and always in the 
southern or western states,) the roots are collecting a certain 
stock of nourishment during the whole autumn and winter. 
When a tree is pruned in autumn or winter this whole supply 
goes to the remaining branches, while in the case of spring pru- 
ning it is partly lost. North of the 43° of latitude, however, 
the winters are so severe that winter pruning should be deferred 
till the last of February. 

We should especially avoid pruning at that period in spring 
when the buds are swelling, and the sap is in full flow, as the 
loss of sap by bleeding is very injurious to most trees, and, in 
some, brings on a serious and incurable canker in the limbs. 

There are advantages and disadvantages attending all sea- 
sons of pruning, but our own experience has led us to believe 
that, practically, a fortnight before midsummer is by far the 
best season, on the whole, for pruning in the northern and middle 
states. Wounds made at this season heal over freely and rapid- 
ly; it is the most favourable time to judge of the shape and 
balance of the head, and to see at a glance which branches 
reqture removal; and all the stock of organizable matter in the 
tree is directed to the branches that remain. 

In pruning large limbs, some composition should always be at 
hand to cover the wound. This will not only prevent its crack- 
ing by the cold in winter pruning, but will keep out the air, and 
maintain the exposed wood in a sound state, until it is covered 


* Tgnorant cultivators frequently weaken the energies of young trees, 
and cause them to grow up with lean and slender stems, by injudiciously 
trimming off the young side shoots and leaves, in the growing season. By 
taking off these shoots, the stem is deprived of all the leaves which would 
attract and elaborate the sap, thus preparing nourishment for the growth 
of the stem; and the trunk of the tree does not increase in size half so fast 
as when_the side branches are allowed to remain for a time, pruning them 
away gradually. It is better, in the case of these young trees, to stop the 
aide branches ~yhen of moderate length by pinching out the terminal bud. 
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with anew layer of bark. Many compositions have been in 
fashion, abroad, for this purpose, which, under our summer sun 
and wintry frosts, are nearly worthless, as they generally crack 
and fall off in a single year. The following is a cheap and 
admirable application, which we recommend to all cultivators 
of fruit trees. 

Composition for wounds made in pruning. ‘Take a quart of 
alcohol and dissolve in it as much gum shellac as will make a 
liquid of the consistence of paint. Apply this to the wound 
with a common painters brush; always paring the wound 
smoothly first with the knife. The liquid becomes pertectly hard, 
adheres closely, excludes the air perfectly, and is affected by no 
changes of weather; while at the same time its thinness offers 
no resistance to the lip of new bark that gradually closes over 
the wound. If the composition is kept in a well corked bottle, 
sufficiently wide mouthed to admit the brush, it will always be 
ready for use and suited to the want of the moment. 


2. Pruning to induce fruitfulness. 


When a young fruit tree is too luxuriant, employing all its 
energies in making vigorous shoots, but forming few or no blos- 
som ‘buds, and producing no fruit, we have it m our power by 
different modes. of pruning to lessen this over-luxuriance, and 
force it to expend its energies in fruit-bearing. The most direct 
and successful mode of doing this is by pruning the roots, a pro- 
ceeding recently brought into very successful practice by Euro- 
pean gardeners. 

Root pruning has the effect of at once cutting off a consider- 
able supply of the nourishment formerly afforded by the roots of 
a tree. The leaves, losing part of their usual food, are neither 
able to grow as rapidly as before, nor to use all the nutritious 
matter already in the branches; the branches therefore become 
more stunted in their growth, the organizable matter accumu- 
lates, and fruit buds are directly formed. The energies of the 
tree are no longer entirely carried off in growth, and the return- 
ing sap is employed i in producing fruit buds for the next year. “ 

Root pruning should be performed in autumn or winter, and 
it usually consists in laying bare the roots and cutting off 
smoothly at a distance of a few feet from the trunk, (in propor- 
tion to the size of the tree) the principal roots. Mr. Rivers, an 
English nurseryman of celebrity, who has practised this mode 
with great success, digs a trench early in November, eighteen 
inches deep, round his trees to be root pruned, cutting off the 
roots with a sharp spade. By following this practice every 
year, he not only throws his trees into early bearmg, but forces 
Apples, Pears, and the like, grafted on their own roots, to be- 
come prolific ‘dwarfs, growing only six feet apart, trained in a 
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conical form, full of fruit branches, and producing abundantly. 
Those dwarf trees, thus annually root pruned, he supplies abun- 
dantly with manure at the ends of the roots, thus keeping up 
their health and vigour. The plan is an admirable one fox 
small gardens, or for amateurs who wish to grow a great many 
sorts in a small surface. Mr. Rivers, in a pamphlet on this 
subject, enumerates the following among the advantages of sys- 
tematic root pruning. 

“1. The facility of thinning, (owing to the small size of the 
trees,) and, in some varieties, of setting the blossoms of shy- 
bearing sorts, and of thinning and gathering the fruit. 

“2. It will make the gardener independent of the natural soil 
of his garden, as a few barrowsful of rich mould will support a 
tree for a lengthened period, thus placing bad soils nearly on a 
level with those the most favourable. 

“3, The capability of removing trees of fifteen or twenty 
years’ growth, with as much facility as furniture. To tenants 
this will indeed be a boon, for perhaps one of the greatest an- 
noyances a tenant is subject to, is that of being obliged to leave 
behind him trees that he has nurtured with the utmost care.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Rivers recommends caution ; “ enough of 
vigour must be left im the tree to support its crop of fruit, and 
one, two, or three seasons’ cessation from root pruning, will often 
be found necessary.” ; 

Root pruning in this country will, we think, be most valuable 
in its application to common standard trees, which are thrifty, 
but bear little or no fruit. They will generally be found to re- 
-quire but a single pruning to bring them into a permanently 
fruitful condition ; and some sorts of Pears and Plums, which 
do not usually give a fair crop till they are twelve or fourteen 
years old, may be brought into fruit by this means as soon as 
they are of proper size. Several nearly full grown peach, pear, 
and plum trees, on a yery rich soil on the Hudson, which were 
over-luxuriant but bore no fruit, were root pruned by our advice 
two years ago, and yielded most excellent and abundant crops 
last season. 

In the case of Apple orchards, where the permanent value 
depends on the size, longevity, and continued productiveness of 
the trees, it is better to wait patiently and not resort to pruning 
to bring them into bearing; as it cannot be denied that all 
excessive pruning shortens somewhat the life of a tree. Mr. 
Coxe, indeed, recommended that the first fruit should never be 
allowed to ripen on a young apple orchard, as it lessens very 
materially the vigour of the trees. 

Shortcning-in the shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
as we shall hereafter point out, has a strong tendency to increase 
the fruitfulness of these trees, since by reducing the young wood, 
the sap aecumulates in the remainder of the branch, and many 
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bearing shoots are produced instead of one. And the English 
practice of spurring-in, which consists in annually shortening 
the lateral shoots of trained Pears, Apples, and the like, in order 
to make them throw out short fruit branches, or spurs, is founded 
on the same principle. 

Bending down the limbs is an easy and simple means of throw- 
ing such branches directly into fruit. By this means the circu- 
lation is retarded, rapid growth ceases, organizable matter accu- 
mulates, and fruit-buds, as before stated, surely follow. The 
limbs are bent, while flexible, in June or July, and tied down 
below a horizontal line until they retain of themselves their new 
position. When this can be easily applied, it is a never-failing 
mode of rendering such branches fruitful. It is stated in Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine that “a very large crop of Pears was 
obtained by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, in Buckinghamshire, from trees 
which had not borne at all, by twisting and breaking down the 
young shoots, late in the autumn, when the wood had become 
tough; and the pendent branches afterwards continued per- 
fely healthy.” 

Disbarking and Ringing are two modes that have been recom- 
mended by some authors, but of which, except as curious expe- 
riments, we entirely disapprove. Disbarking, that is, removing 
the outer bark of the trunk in February, May, or March, is and 
may be practised with good results on trees in very sheltered posi- 
tivas, and under glass, but must always be a somewhat danger- 
ous practice in open orchards, and in a variable climate like 
ours; while its good effects may in a great measure be attained 
by keeping the bark in a healthy state by a wash of soft soap. 
Ringing, which is nothing more than stoppimg the descending sap 
in a branch, and forcing it to organize blossom buds, by taking 
off a ring of bark, say a fourth or half an inch, near midsummer, 
is a mode always more or less injurious to the health of the 
branch, and if carried to any extent, finally destroys the tree. 
It is gradually falling into disuse, since root pruning, and other 
and better modes, are becoming known. A ligature or bandage 
tightly applied to the limb, will have temporarily the same effect 
as ringing, without so much injury to the branch, 


Inducing fruitfulness by other means, 


The influence of certain soils on the productiveness of frurt 
trees is a subject of every day observation, but the particular 
ingredients of the soil, which insure this abundant bearing, is not 
so well known. Limestone soils are almost invariably produc- 
tive of all sorts of fruit; and certain strong loams in this coun- 
try seem to be equally well adapted to this end. 

In a curious work called the “ Rejuvenescence of Plants,” ete, 
by Dr. Schultz, of Berlin, the author, who has devoted consider- 
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able time to the subject, states that common salt and chloride of 
lime contribute greatly to the flowering of most plants, to which, 
however, they can only be applied, with safety, in small quanti- 
ties. “Salts of lime,” he continues, “appear to produce so 
nearly the same effect as those of potash and soda, that it is only 
necessary to place lime within their reach, if there is no defici- 
ency of manure in the shape of general food. Lime will in the 
main promote, in an astonishing degree, the fruit and flowering 
of most plants, because calcareous salts promote evaporation 
and the concentration of sap.” 

Although we cannot coincide with many of Dr. Schultz’s 
views as expressed in this work, yet the remarks just quoted 
agree so entirely with facts that have come under our own ob- 
servation, that we gladly place them before the cultivator of fruit 
trees. One of the most productive fruit gardens in our know- 
ledge is on a limestone soil, and another more than usually pro- 
lific, in a neighbourhood not very fruitful, is every year treated 
with a top dressing of coarse salt, at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre. These facts are surely worth the attention of growers, and 
should be the subject of more extended and careful experiments. 

Rendering trees more fruitful by dwarfing, and by adapting 
them to soils naturally unfruitful by growing them upon other 
and better stocks, we have already placed before the reader 
under the head of Grafting. 


CHAPTER IY. 


TRAINING. 


Trainine fruit trees is, thanks to our favourable climate, a 
proceeding entirely unnecessary in the greater part of the United 
States. Our fine dry summers, with the great abundance of 
strong light and sun, are sufticient to ripen fully the fruits of 
temperate climates, so that the whole art of training, at once the 
trial and triumph of skill with English fruit gardeners, is quite 
dispensed with: and in the place of long lines of brick wall 
and espalier rails, surrounding and dividing the fruit garden, 
all covered with carefully trained trees, we are proud to show 
the open orchard, and the borders in the fruit garden filled 
with thrifty and productive standards. Nothing surprises a Bri- 
tish gardener more, knowing the cold of our winter, than the 
first sight of peaches, and other fine fruits, arriving at full per- 
fection in the middle states, with so little care; and he sees at 
once that three fourths of the great expense of a fruit garden 
here is rendered entirely needless. 

Training fruit trees, in this country, is therefore confined to 
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the colder districts north of the 43° of latitude, and to the gar 
dens of amateurs. There can, however, scarcely be a more 
beautiful display of the art of the horticulturist, than a fine row 
of trained trees, their branches arranged with the utmost sym 
metry and regularity, and covered, in the fruit season, with 
large and richly coloured fruit. 

North of the 43° latitude, (or north of the Mohawk,) the peach 
does not ripen well, and this, as well as some other rather tender 
trees, will, in such. situations, generally yield abundant crops 
when trained on a common upright trellis, or espalier rail, seven 
or eight feet high.* Still farther north, as in Maine, or Canada, 
a wall must be resorted to: but our own observation leads us to 
believe that, generally, the espalier rail will be found not only 
cheaper, and more easily managed in training, but really pre- 
ferable to a wall, as full exposure to light is sufficient without 
much additional heat. With regard to walls themselves, in the 
middle portions of the Union, a southern aspect is almost always 
the worst, being too hot in midsummer; a wall running north 
and south, and affording east and west aspects, is much the best. 
The western aspect is indeed preferable for all tender fruits, as 
the blossoms are not there liable to injury from early frosts. A 
north wall is useful for producing a later crop. 

The objects of training are, by a more complete exposure of 
the leaves and branches to the light and sun, to ripen fruits in 
a naturally unfavourable climate; to render them more fruit- 
ful,—lessening vigour and excessive growth by the lateral or 
horizontal arrangement of the branches; and lastly economy of 
space, as trees when trained on a flat surface occupy much less 
space in the fruit garden than standards, and leave the borders 
more open for cropping with vegetables. 

Training conical standards. A very easy and simple mode of 
training fruit trees, which has lately come into great favour with 
amateurs, is the conical standard, or Qwenouille, (pronounced ke- 
nool) of the French. It is applied chiefly to pears, which, when 
treated in this way, may be planted about eight feet. apart, and 
thus a great variety of sorts may be grown in a small garden. 
The best example of this kind of training in this country, at 
present, is in the garden of Mr. Johnson of Lynn, Mass. A 
great number of the specimen trees in the London Horticultural 
Society’s garden are trained in this manner; and Loudon re- 
marks, that in 1840 the Royal Kitchen garden of Versailles 
contained two hundred trees trained in the conical manner, with 
the current year’s shoots tied down en quenouille. “They had 


* Oedar or locust posts, set four or eight feet apart, with horizontal bars 
let in, and crossed by light perpendicular straps of pine from six to twelve 
inches apart, will form an excellent and durable trellis for espaliers. See Fig. 
21. Indeed many gardeners here prefer having a light trellis a few inches 
from the wall, upon which to train, instead of nailing directly on the wall 
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attained the height of from six to twelve feet before the branches 
were bent down; but the effect of this was to cover the shoots 
with blossom buds, and to produce the most extraordinary crops.” 
To produce Quenouille 
standards, plant a young 
tree, three or four feet 
high, and, after the first 
summer’s growth, head 
back the top, and cut-in 
the side branches, as re- 
presented by the dotted 
lines, ona, Fig. 16. The 
- next season the tree will 
{ shoot out three or four 
t tiers of side branches, ac- 
cording to its strength. 
The lowest should be 
left about eighteen inches 
from the ground, and, by 
pinching off superfluous 
Fig. 16. Quenowille or conical training, pro- shoots, others may be 
pg es a made to grow pretty re- 
gularly, so as not to crowd the head. At the end of this season 
head back the leader as in 06, to 
strengthen the side shoots. Next 
season a fresh series of lateral shoots 
will be produced, four or five of 
which may be kept every year; and 
the third or fourth year, the lower 
branches may be bent down in mid- 
summer, c, and kept in a pendulous 
position for a year or two, by tying 
them to stakes driven in the ground, 
or to the main stem. ‘This success- 
ive growth at the top, and arrange- 
ment of the limbs below, must be 
continued till the requisite height— 
say ten feet—is attained, when all the 4 
branches assuming their final form, 
the tree will resemble Fig. 17. A 
moderate pruning to produce new 
wood, and the occasional tying in of 
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a rambling shoot, will be all that is Jes ie a 
required. The French quenouille pig 47 Conicat or Quenouille 
training is performed with dwarf training, complete. 


stocks, but the trees are more thrifty and durable when grafted 
on their own stocks, and kept within proper bounds by root pru- 
ning, after Mr. Rivers’s method, explained in a previous page. 
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The two best modes of training for this country, on walls or 
espaliers, are fan-training, and horizontal training. The first 
is the simplest and easiest mode of training the Peach, the Apri- 
cot, Nectarine, and Cherry; and the latter is best adapted to 
the Pear. In training to a wall, the branches are fastened in 
their places by shreds of leather and nails; and, as espaliers, 
by tying them with slips of bass-matting to the rails of the trellis, 
The following account of these two modes of training is so con- 
cisely abridged from the practice of the best English gardens, 
in the Suburban Horticulturist, that we cannot do better than 
to place it before the reader. 

Fan-training in the common Hnglish manner, A roaiden plant 
(a tree but one year from the graft,) being planted “is to be 

headed down to four buds or eyes, 

placed in such a manner as to throw 

out two shoots on each side, as shown 

in Vig. 18. The following season the 

Fig. 18, Fan-training, first *WO Uppermost shoots are to be headed 

stage. down to three eyes, placed in such a 

manner as to throw out one leading shoot, and one shoot on each 

side; the two lowermost shoots are to be headed down to two 

eyes, so as to throw out. one lead- 

ing shoot, and one shoot on the 

uppermost side as shown in Fig. 

19. We have now five leading 

shoots on each side, well placed, 

to form our future tree. Hach 

of these shoots must be placed in 

the exact position in which it is Sra 
to remain; and as(it is these Wg. 19. Fan-training, second stage. 

shoots which are to form the future tree, none of them are to be 

shortened. The tree should by no means be suffered to bear 

any fruit this year. Each shoot must now be allowed to pro- 

duce, besides the leading shoot at its extremity, two other shoots 

on the uppermost side, one near to the bottom and one about 

midway up the stem ; 

there must also be one 

‘ shoot on the under- 

y most side, placed 

XY about midway  be- 

S \ tween the other two, 

S \ 22.. All the other shoots 

must be pinched off 

re in their infant state. 

MAB IT ay m A 

Fig, 20, Man-training, third stage. The tree will then, 

assume, at the end of the third year, the appearance ghown in Fig.20, 

From this time it may be allowed to bear what crop of fruit the gar- 

dener thinks it able to carry; in determining which, he ought 
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never to overrate the vigour of the tree. All of theso shoots 
except the leading ones, must at the proper season be shortened, 
but to what length must be left entirely to the judgment of the 
gardener, it of course depending upon the vigour of the tree. 
In shortening the shoot, care should be taken to cut back to a 
wood bud that will produce a shoot for the following year. Cut 
close to the bud, so that the wound may heal the following sea- 
son. The following year each shoot at the extremities of the 
jeading branches should produce, besides the leading shoot, one 
on the upper and two on the under part, more or less, according 
to the vigour of the tree ; whilst each of the secondary branches 
should produce besides the leading shoot, one other placed near 
to the bottom; for the grand art of pruning, in all systems to 
which this class of trees is subjected, consists in preserving a 
sufficient quantity of young wood at the bottom of the tree 5 and 
on no account must the gardener cut away clean any shoots so 
placed, without well considering if they will be wanted, not only 
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Big. 21. Man-training complete. 

the vigour of the tree. It would be ridiculous to lay the same 
quantity into a weakly tree as into a tree in full vigour. The 
gardener here must use his own judgment. But if any of the 
leading shoots manifest a disposition to outstrip the others, a 
portion of young shoots must be laid in, and a greater quantity 
of fruit suffered to ripen on the over-vigorous branch, At the 
same time a smaller quantity of fruit than usual must be left 
to ripen on the weaker branch, This will tend to restore the 
equilibrium better than any other method. Fig. 21, presents us 
with the figure of a tree in a more advanced state well balanced, 
and well caleulated for an equal distribution of the sap all over 
its surface. [We have varied this figure by representing it train- 
ed on a trellis, instead of a wall.] Whenever any of the lower 
shoots have advanced so far as to incommode the others, they 
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should be cut back to-a yearling shoot; this will give them 
room, and keep the lower part of the tree in order. In nailing 
to a wall, care must be taken not to bruise any part of the 
shoot ; the wounds made by the knife heal quickly, but a bruise 
often proves incurable. Never let a nail gall any part of the 
tree; it will endanger the life of the branch. In nailing-in the 
young shoots, dispose them as straight and regular as possible ; 
it will look workman-like. Whatever system of training is 
pursued, the leading branches should be laid-in in the exact 
position they are to remain; for wherever a large branch is 
brought down to fill the lower part of the wall, the free ascent 
of the sap is obstructed by the extension of the upper, and con- 
traction of the lower parts of the branch. It is thus robbed of 
part of its former vigour, while it seldom fails to throw out, imme- 
diately behind the parts most bent, one or more vigorous shoots.” 
Horizontal training consists in preserving an upright leader, 
with lateral shoots trained at regular intervals. These intervals 
may be from a foot to eighteen inches for pears and apples, and 
about nine inches for cherries and plums. “A maiden plant 
with three shoots having been procured, the 
two side shoots are laid in horizontally, and 
the centre one upright, as in Fig. 22 ; all the 
buds being rubbed off the latter but three, 
viz. one next the top for a vertical leader, 
and one on each side near the top, for hori- Seach 
zontal branches. In the course of the first Le Spl ties 
summer after planting, the shoots may be allowed to grow with- 
out being stopped. In the autumn of the first year the two lat- 
erals produced:are nailed or tied in, 
~ and also the shoots produced from 
the extremities of the lower laterals ; 
the centre shoot being headed down 
as before, as shown in Fig. 23. But 
x ee in the second summer, when the 
Pig aa.” “aomeontat wally a. Main shoot has attained the length ot 
cond stage. ten or twelve inches, it may be stop- 
ped; which if the 
plant is in proper 
vigour, will cause it 
to throw out two ho- 
rizontal branches, 
in addition to those 
which were thrown 
out from those of 
the preceding year. 
The tree will now 
be in its second 


summer, and will Fig. 24 Horizontal training, third staga 
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have four horizontal branches on each side of the upright stem 
as in Fig. 243; and by persevering in this system four horizontal 
branches will be produced in each year till the tree reaches the 
top of the wall (or espalier,) when the upright stem must termi- 
nate in two horizontal branches. In the following autumn the 
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Fig. 25. Horizontal training, fourth year. 
tree will have the appearance of Fig. 25.”—Suburban Horticul 
turist, pp. 863: 872. 

Training fruit trees is nowhere in the United States practised 
to much extent except in the neighvourhood of Boston; and 
some of the best specimens of the foregoing methods in that 
neighbourhood are in the gardens of J. P. Cushing, Esq., Col, 
Perkins, and 8. G. Perkins, Esq. 


CHAPTER Y. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


As nearly all fruit trees are raised first in nurseries, and then 
removed to their final position in the orchard or fruit garden ; as 
upon the manner of this removal depends not only their slow or 
rapid growth, their feebleness or vigour afterwards, and in many 
cases even their life, it is evident that it is in the highest degree 
important to understand and practise well this transplanting. 

The season best adapted for transplanting fruit trees is a mat- 
ter open to much difference of opinion among horticulturists ; a 
difference founded mainly on experience, but without taking 
into account variation of climate and soils, two very important 
circumstances in all operations of this kind. 

All physiologists, however, agree that the best season for 
transplanting deciduous trees is in autumn, directly after the 
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fall of the caf. The tree is then in a completely dormant state, 
Transplanted at this early season, whatever wounds may have 
been made in the roots commence healing at once, as a deposit di- 
rectly takes place of granulous matter from the wound, and when 
the spring arrives the tree is already somewhat established, and 
ready to commence its growth. Autumn planting is for this 
reason greatly to be preferred in all mild climates, and dry soils; 
and even for very hardy trees, as the apple, in colder latitudes; 
as the fixed position in the ground, which trees planted then get 
by the autumnal and early spring rains, gives them an advan- 
tage, at the next season of growth, over newly moved trees. 

On the other hand, in northern portions of the Union, where 
the winters commence early, and are severe, spring planting is 
greatly preferred. There, autumn and winter are not mild 
enough to allow this gradual process of healing and establishing 
the roots to go on; for when the ground is frozen to the depth of 
the roots of a tree, all that slow growth and connection of nutri- 
ment by the roots is necessarily at an end, And the more 
tender sorts of fruit trees, the Peach and Apricot, which are less 
hardy when newly planted than when their roots are entire, and 
well fixed in the soil, are liable to injury in their branches by 
the cold. The proper time, in such a climate, is as early as the 
ground is in a fit condition in the spring. 

Early in autumn, and in spring before the buds expand, may 
as a general rule be considered the best seasons for transplant- 
ing. It is true that there are instances of excellent success in 
planting at all seasons, except midsummer; and there are many 
who, from having been once or twice successful in transplanting 
when trees were nearly in leaf, avow that to be the best season ; 
not taking into account, that their success was probably entirely 
owing to a fortunately damp state of the atmosphere at the time, 
and abundant rains after the experiment was performed. In the 
middle states, we are frequently liable to a dry period in early 
summer, directly following the season of removal, and if trans- 
planting i is deferred to a late period in spring, many of the trees 
will perish from drought, before their roots become established 
in the soil. Spring planting should, therefore, always be per- 
formed as soon as possible, that the roots may have the great 
benefit of the early and abundant rains of that season, and get 
well started before the heat of summer commences. For the 
neighbourhood of New-York, therefore, the best periods are, from 
the fall of the leaf, to the middle of November, in autumn, and 
from the close of winter, to the middle of April, in the spring ; 
though commonly, the seasons of removal are frequently extended 
a month beyond these limits. 

Taking up the trees is an important part of the operation, A 
transplanter should never forget that it is by the delicate and 
tender points or extremities of the root that trees take up their 
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food; and that the chance of complete success is lessened, by 
every one of these points that is bruised or destroyed. If we 
could remove trees with every fibre entire, as we do a plant ‘n 
a pot, they would scarcely show any sign of ‘their change of posi- 
tion. In most cases, especially in that of trees taken from 
nurseries, this is, by the operation of removal, nearly impos- 
sible. But although we may not hope to get every root entire, 
we may, with proper care, preserve by far the larger portion of 
thein, and more particular ly the small and delicate fibres. After 
being taken up, they should be planted directly ; or, if this can- 
not be done, they should be kept from drying by a ‘covering of 
mats, and w hen sent toa distance by being o packed i in damp moss.* 

Preparing the places. Here is the fatal stumbling block of 
all novices and ignorant persons in transplanting. An English 
gardener, when he is about to plant fruit trees, talks about pre- 
paring his borders, an American says he will dig his holes; and 
we cannot give a more forcible illustration of the ideas of two 
persons as to the wants of a fruit tree, or a better notion of the 
comparative provision made to supply these wants, than by con- 
trasting the two phrases themselves. The one looks upon a tree 
as a living being, whose life is to be rendered long, vigorous, and 
fruitful by a good supply of food, and a soil mellow and easily 
penetrated by the smallest fibre; the other considers it very 
much in the light of a truncheon or a post, which he thrusts 
into the smallest possible hole, and supplies witi. the least portion 
of manure, trusting to what he seems to believe the inextinguish- 
able powers of nature to make roots and branches under any 
circumstances. It is true that the terms differ somewhat from 
the nature of the culture and the greater preparation necessary 
in planting fruit trees in England, but this is not by any means 
suflicient to justify the different modes of performing the same 
operation there and here. 

In truth, in this country, where the sun and climate are so 
favorable, where pruning and training are comparatively so 
little necessary, the great requisite to success in the ordinary 
culture of fruit trees is the proper preparation of the soil before 
a tree is planted. Whether a transplanted tree shall struggle 
several years to recover, or grow moderately after a short time, 
or at once start into a very luxuriant and vigorous growth, de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of care and labour the planter is 
willing to bestow on the soil for his trees. We have seen seve- 

ral instances where, side by side, one man planted his trees in 
large spaces of deeply moved and rich soil, and another in 


* We should notice an important exception to this in the case of trees 
packed for shipping across the Atlantic. In this case they should be 
packed only in dry moss; the moisture of the sea air being sufficient to 
keep the roots in good condition, while if packed in damp moss they will 
be injured by rotting or excessive growth. 
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small holes in the ec mmon mode, which uniformly showed the trees 
of the first, larger after five years, than thoseof the last after twel\ e, 

No fruit tree should be planted in a hole of less size than 
three feet square, and cighteen inches to two feet deep. ‘To this 
size and depth the soil should be removed and well pulverized, 
and it should if necessary be properly enriched by the applica- 
tion of manure, which must be thoroughly mixed with the whole 
mass of prepared soil by repeated turnings with the spade 
This preparation will answer, but the most skilful cultivators 
among us make their spaces four or five feet in diameter, or 
three times the size of the roots, and it is incredible how much 
the luxuriance and vigour of growth, even in a poor soil, is pro- 
moted by this. No after mending of the soil, or top dressings 
applied to the surface, can, in a climate of dry summers like ours, 
equal the effects of this early and deep loosening and enriching 
the soil. Its effects on the growth and health of the tree are 
permanent, and the little expense and care necessary in this 
preparation is a souree of early and constant pleasure to the 
planter. ‘This preparation may be made just before the tree is 
planted, but in heavy soils it is much better to do it several 
months previously; and no shallow ploughing of the soil can 
obviate the necessity and advantages of the practice, where 
healthy, vigorous orchards or frnit gardens are desired, 

The whole art of transplanting, after this, consists in placing 
the roots as they were before, or in the most favourable position 
for growth. Begin by filling the hole with prepared soil, 
within as many inches of the top as will allow the tree to stand 
exactly as deep as it previously stood. With the spade, shape 
the soil for the roots in the form of a little hillock on which to 
place the roots—and not,as is commonly done, in the form of a 
hollow; the roots will then extend in their natural position, not 
being forced to turn up at the ends. - Next examine the roots, 
and cut off all wounded parts, paring the wound smooth. Told 
the tree upright on its little mound in the hole of prepared soil 5 
extend the roots, and cover them carefully with the remaining pul- 
verized soil. As much of the success of transplanting depends 
on bringing the soil in contact with every fibre, so as to leave 
no hollows to cause the decay of the roots, not only must this be 
secured by patiently filling-in all cavities among the roots, but 
when the trees are not quite small, it is customary to pour in a 
pail of water when the roots are nearly all covered with soil. 
This carries the liquid mould to every hidden part. After the 
water has settled away, fill up the hole, pressing the earth gently 
about the tree with the foot, but avoiding the common practice 
of shaking it up and down by the stem. In windy situations it 
will be necessary to place a stake by the side of each tree to 
aold it upright, until it shall have taken firm root in the soil, but 
it is not needful in ordinary cases, 
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Avoid deep planting. More than half the losses in orchard 
planting in America arises from this cause, and the equally 
cominon one of crowding the earth too tightly about the roots. 
No tree should be placed deeper than it formerly grew, as its 
roots are stifled from the want of air, or starved by the poverty 
of the soil at the depth where they are placed. It is much the 
better and more natural process in fact to plant the tree so that 
it shall, when the whole is complete, appear just as deep as 
before, but standing on a little mound two or three inches higher 
than the level of the ground about. This, when the mound set- 
tles, will leave it nearly on the level with the previous surface. 

Mulching is an excellent practice with transplanted trees, and 
more especially for those which are removed late in the spring. 
Mulching is nothing more than covering the ground about the 
stems with coarse straw, or litter from the barn-yard, which by 
preventing evaporation keeps the soil from becoming dry, and 
maintains it in that moist and equable condition of temperature 
most favourable to the growth of young roots. Very many trees, 
in a dry season, fail at midsummer, after having made a fine 
start, from the parched and variable condition of the earth about 
the roots. Watering frequently fails to save such trees, but 
mulching when they are planted will entirely obviate the neces- 
sity of watering in dry seasons, and promote growth under any 
circumstances. Indeed watering upon the surface, as com- 
monly performed, is a most injurious practice, as the roots, 
stimulated at one period of the day by water, are only rendered 
more susceptible to the action of the hot sun at another, and the 
surface of the ground becomes so hard, by repeated watering, 
that the beneficial access of the air is almost cut off. If trees 
are well watered in the holes, while transplanting is going: on, 
they will rarely need it again, and we may say never, if they 
are well mulched directly after planting. 

The best manure to be used in preparing the soil for trans- 
planting trees is a compost formed of two thirds muck or black 
peat earth, reduced by fermenting it several months in a heap 
with one-third fresh barn-yard manure. Almost every farm 
will supply this, and it is more permanent in its effects, and 
less drying in its nature, than the common manure of the stable. 
An admirable manure recently applied with great success, is 
charcoal—the small broken bits and refuse of the charcoal 
pits—mixed intimately with the soil, Air-slaked lime is an 
excellent manure for fruit trees in soils that are not naturally 
raleareous. ‘Two or three handfuls may be mixed with the soil 
when preparing each space for planting, and a top dressing may 
be applied with advantage occasionally afterwards, to increase 
their productiveness. But wherever large orchards or. fruit 
gardens are to be planted, the muck compost heap should be 
made ready beforehand, as it is the cheapest, most valuable, and 
durable of all manures for fruit trees. 
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Pruring the heads of transplanted trees, at the season of re 
moval, we think generally an injurious practice. It is certainly 
needless and hurtful in the case of sinall trees, or those of such 
a size as w'll allow the roots to be taken up nearly entire 5 for, 
as the action of the branches and the roots is precisely recipro- 
eal, and as new roots are rapidly formed just in proportion to 
the healthy action of the leaves, it follows that by needlessly 
cutting off branches we lessen the vital action of the whole tree. 
At the same time, where trees are transplanted of so large a size 
that some of the roots are lost in removing them, it is necessary 
to cut back or shorten a few of the branches—as many as will 
restore the balance of the system—otherwise the perspiration 
of the leaves may be so great, as to exhaust the supply of sap 
faster than the roots can collect it. A little judgment only is 
necessary, to see at a glance, how much of the top must be 
pruned away before planting the tree, to equalize the loss be- 
tween the branches and the roots. 

When it is necessary to transplant fruit trees of large size, 
the best practice is to prepare them previously by digging a 
trench round the whole mass of roots, undermining them, and cut- 
ting off all roots projecting beyond this line. The trench should 
be dug at such a distance from the tree as will include all the 
large and suflicient ball of roots, and it should be done in the 
spring, or before midsummer, when it is desirable to remove the 
tree the next year. After all the roots that extend to this circular 
trench are cut off, the earth is replaced, and by the season follow- 
ing an abundance of small fibres is sent out by the amputated 
roots, which, when the whole is now removed, will insure the suc- 
cess and speedy growth of the tree. This is more completely the 
case when the tree is prepared two years before transplanting. 
A variation of this mode, which has been found quite as success- 
ful and less laborious, consists in leaving the trench open, and 
covering it with boards only, or boards with a top layer of turf. 
The tree then is somewhat checked in its growth, it throws out 
an abundance of small fibres into the ball of earth containing 
the roots, and is the next season transplanted with great ease 
and safety. 

The proper size for transplanting varies somewhat with the 
sort of tree, and the kind of culture intended. It is, however, 
a maxim equally well settled, both among theorists and the best 
practical men, that health, immediate vigour, and duration, are 
all greatly promoted by transplanting fruit trees of small size— 
from three to six or seven feet. We are fully aware with what 
impatience the beginner, or a person who knows little of the cul- 
ture of trees, looks upon trees of this size—one who is eager to 
plant an orchard, and stock a garden with large trees, thinking 
to gather a crop the next year. he latter may indeed be done, 
but the transplanting so affects the tree, that its first scanty crop 
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is followed by a long season of rest and feeble growth, while 
the plantation of young trees is making wood rapidly, and soon 
comes into a healthy and long-continued state of productive- 
ness—often long indeed before the large trees have fairly arrived 
at that condition. The small tree, t ansplanted with its system 
of roots and branches entire, suffers little or no check ; the older 
and larger tree, losing part of its roots, requires seyeral years 
to resume its former vigour, The constitution of the small tree 
is healthy and unimpaired ; that of the large is frequently much 
enfeebled, A stout and vigorous habit—what, the nurserymen 
sall a yeod stocky plant—is the true criterion of merit in select- 
ing fruit trees for transplanting. 

"Trees intended for orchards, being often more exposed thar 
those in gardens, should be somewhat larger—not less than six, 
or more than eight feet is the best size. For gardens, all expe- 
rienced cultivators agree that a smaller size is preferable; we 
prefer plants two years old from the graft. Most gardeners 
abroad, when they select trees with more than usual care, take 
what are called maiden plants—those one year old from the 
graft, and there can be no doubt that, taking into account health, 
duration, and the ease with which such a tree can be made to 
grow into any form, this is truly the preferable size for removal 
into a fruit garden, But we are an impatient people, and it is 
not till after another century of trial and experience in the cul- 
ture of fruit trees, that cultivators generally in this country will 
become aware of the truth of this fact, 

The facility with which the different fruit trees may be trans- 
planted differs considerably. Plums are generally removed with 
most success, and after them nee urly in the order as follows : 
Quinces, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and 
Cherries; the latter succeeding with some difficulty, when of 
large size, 

Laying i in by the heels is a practice adopted as a temporary kind 
of planting, when a larger quantity of trees is at. hand than can be 
set out immediately. A trench is opened, and the roots are laid 
in and covered with soil, the tops being previously placed in a slop- 
ing position, inclining to within a few feet of the surface, In this 
way they are kept fresh and in good order, until if is convenient 
to plant them finally, In northern districts, where the autumn 
is often too severe for planting, and the spring is frequently too 
late to receive trees in time from nurseries farther south, it is a 
common and successful mode to procure trees in autumn, and 
lay them in by the heels until spring, covering over the tops of 
the more tender sorts if necessary with coarse litter, 

In planting an orchard, always avoid placing the trees in the 
same spot, or near where an old tree stood before. Experience 
has taught us that the growth of a young tree, in such a posi- 
tion, is weale and feeble; the nourishment. atiteble to that kind 
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of tree having already been exhausted by a previous growth, 
and the soil being half filled with old and decayed roots which 
are detrimental to the health of the young tree. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE POSITION OF FRUIT TREES, SOIL AND ASPECT. 


In our favourable climate many fruit trees will thrive and 
produce some fruit in almost any soil, except dry sand, or wet 
swamps. But there is much to be gained in all climates by a 
judicious selection of soil, when this is in our power, or by that 
improvement which may generally be effected in inferior soils, 
where we are necessarily limited to such. As we shall, in 
treating the culture of each genus of fruit, state more in detail 
the soils especially adapted to its growth, our remarks’here will 
be confined to the subject of soils generaily, for the orchard and 
fruit garden. 

The soils usually selected for making plantations of fruit 
trees may be divided into light sandy loams, gravelly loams, 
strong loams, and clayey loams; the first having a large pro- 
portion of sand, and the last a large proportion of clay. 

The soil most inviting to the eye is a light sandy loam, and, 
as it is also a very common soil, more than half the fruit gardens 
in the country are composed of this mould. The easy manner 
in which it is worked, owing to its loose and very friable nature, 
and the rapidity with which, from its warmth, crops of all kinds 
come into bearing, cause it to be looked upon with almost uni- 
versal favour. Notwithstanding this, a pretty careful observa- 
tion, for several years, has convinced us that a light sandy soil 
is, on the whole, the worst soil for fruit trees. Under the bright 
skies of July and August, a fruit tree requires a soil which will 
retain and afford a moderate and continued supply of moisture, 
and here the sandy soil fails. In consequence of this the vigour 
af the tree is checked, and it becomes feeble in its growth, aud 
is comparatively short-lived, or unproductive. As a tree in a 
feelle state is always most liable to the attacks of insects, those 
on a sandy soil are the first. to fall a prey to numerous maladies.* 
The open loose texture of a sandy soil, joined to its warmth, 
affords an easy passage, and an excellent habitation for all in- 
sects that pass part of their lives in the ground, preparatory to 


* This remark applies to the middle and southern portions of this country. 
North of the 48° a light sandy soil is perhaps preferable as warmer and 
earlier. 
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rising out of it to attack the fruit, foliage, or branches of the 
tree. 

Such are some of the disadvantages of a light sandy soil; 
and, in thoroughly examining many of ,the fruit gardens of 
the middle states the last few seasons, we could not fail to be 
struck with the fact that in nine cases out of ten, where a variety 
of fruit was unusually liable to disease, to blight, or to the attacks 
of certain fruit-destroying insects, as the curculio, the trees 
themselves were on sandy soils; while on the other hand, and 
frequently in the same neighbourhood, the same sorts were grow- 
ing luxuriantly and bearing abundant crops, where the soil was a 
rather strong loam.* For a few years, the growth and produc- 
tiveness of the trees upon sandy soil, is all that can be desired; 
but the trees are shorter lived and sooner fall into decay 
than where the soil is stronger. If there is any exception to 
this rule, it is only in the case of the Peach, and judging from 
the superiour flavour of this fruit on stronger soils, we are 
inclined to doubt the value of the exception even here. 

Gravelly loams are frequently much better adapted for or- 
chards than sandy, especially where the loam is of a strong 
quality, and the gravel is not in excess; and the hardier fruits 
usually do well on this kind of soil. 

Strong loams, by which we mean a loam with only just a 
sufficient portion of sand to make it easily worked, are on the 
whole by far the best for fruit gardens in this country. A strong 
loam is usually a deep soil, and affords during the whole heat of 
summer, a proper supply of moisture and nourishment to the 
roots of trees. Fruit trees do not come into a bearing state so 
soon in a strong ss in a sandy loam, because the growth of 
wood is more vigorous, and fruit buds are not so soon formed ; 
but they bear larger crops, are much less lable to many diseases, 
and their longevity is much greater. The largest and most 
productive orchards of the apple and pear in this country are 
upon soils of this kind. 

Clayey loams are, when well drained, and when the clay is 
not in excess, good fruit soils—they are usually strong and deep 
soils though rather heavy and difficult to work. Trees that, will 
flourish on these soils, such as the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
and Apricot, usually are very free from disease, or insects, and 
bear large crops. In a moist climate, like that of England, 
fruit trees on a clayey loam would die of canker, brought on by 
the excessive quantity of water contained in the soil, but such is 

* Ag an instance in point, the owner of one of the most hig‘ly cultivated 
gardens in the vicinity of Boston was showing us, in despa:r, some trees 
of the Seckel pear upon which he could no longer get good crops, or fair 
fruit, and lamenting the degeneracy of the sort. The next day we saw in 
a neighbouring garden beautiful crops of this pear growing with the least 
possible care. The garden in the first case was a light sandy loam; in 
the second,.a strong loam. 
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not the case under the high and warm temperature of our sum: 
mers. The finest, largest, and most productive Plums and Peara 
within our knowledge, grow in sites on the North river, when 
the soil is a stiff clayey loam, almost approaching a clay. 
Those fruits that on light sandy soils are almost worthless from 
their liability to disease, and the attacks of insects, are here 
surprisingly luxuriant and fruitful. 

It is, however, well to remark, that some varieties of fruit, 
perhaps from the circumstances of their origin, succeed better 
on sandy soils than any other; thus the Newtown pippin will 
only arrive at perfection in a strong loam, while the Yellow Bell- 
flower is finer when grown on a sandy soil. But there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules, and what we have already stated, as to the 
relative quality of soils, will apply pretty generally to the whole 
of this country south of the Mohawk river; and it may be added 
that calcareous soils, of whatever texture, are better than soils 
of the same quality where no limestone is present. 

Trenching is the most complete method of improving a soil 
too sandy, when the subsoil below is of a loamy or clayey na- 
ture. Deep subsoil ploughing, by bringing up a sufficient quan- 
tity of the stratum below, will answer the same purpose. When 
the subsoil of a sandy soil is sand or gravel, the surface can only 
be improved by top dressings, or the application of manures. 
Top-dressing with clay is the most simple means of changing the 
nature of such a soil, and it is surprising how moderate a quan- 
tity of clay will give a closer texture to light sandy soils. In 
manuring such soils, we may greatly improve their nature as 
well as condition, by using composts of peat or bog earth, swamp 
muck, or river mud, instead of common barn-yard or stable 
manure. The former are not only more permanent and better 
as manures for fruit trees, but they gradually consolidate and 
improve the whole texture of the soil. 

Indeed no fruit garden, where the soil is not naturally deep 
and rich, is in perfect condition for planting trees, unless the 
soil has been well trenched two spades in depth. This creates 
a matrix for the roots, so deep and permanent, that they retain 
their vigour and luxuriance through the droughts of summer, 
and continue for a long time in a state of health and produc- 
tiveness. 

It is difficult to give any precise rules as to aspect. We have 
seen fine fruit gardens here in all aspects. Perhaps the very 
best aspect, on the whole, is a gentle slope to the southwest, be- 
cause in such positions the trees, when in blossom, are somewhat 
protected from the bad effects of a morning sun after spring 
frosts. But, to remedy this more perfectly, it is sometimes the 
practice to plant on the north sides of hills, and this is an effec- 
tual way where early frosts are fatal, and where the season is 
long and warm enough to ripen the fruit in any exposure. A 
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fine south slope, is, south of New York, frequently found toe 
warm for many fruit trees, in soils that are light and dry. 

Deep vallies, with small streams of water, are the worst situ- 
ations for fruit trees, as the cold air settles down in these vallies 
in a calm frosty night, and buds and blossoms are very frequently 
destroyed. We know arich and fertile valley of this kind in 
Connecticut where the Cherry will scarcely grow, and a crop of 
the Apple, or the Pear, is not obtained once in ten years; while 
the adjacent hill tops and high country, a couple or three miles 
distant, yield abundant crops annually. On the other hand the 
borders of large rivers, as the Hudson, or of some of our large 
inland lakes, are the most favourable situations for fruit trees, as 
the climate is rendered milder by large bodies of water. In the 
garden where we write, a fourth of a mile from the Hudson, we 
have frequently seen ice formed during the night, of the thick- 
ness of a dollar, when the blossoms of the Apricot were fully 
expanded, without doing the least harm to that tender fruit. 
This is owing to the slight fog rising from the river in the morn- 
ing, which softening the rays of the sun, and dissolving gradually 
the frost, prevents the injurious effects of sudden thawing. At 
the same time, a couple of miles from the shores, this fruit will 
often be quite destroyed. In short, the season on the lower half 
of the Hudson, may, from the ameliorating influence of the river, 
be said to be a month longer—a fortnight earlier in spring, and 
later in autumn, than in the same latitude a few miles distant ; 
and crops of the more tender fruits are, therefore, much more 
certain on the banks of large rivers or lakes, than in inland dis- 
tricts of the same climate. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON INSECTS. 


Tue insects injurious to fruit trees are numerous, and to 
combat them successfully requires a minute acquaintance with 
their character and habits. While considering the culture of 
each class of fruit in the succeeding pages, we shall point out 
the habits, and suggest means of destroying the most important 
of these insects; but in the meantime, we wish to call attention 
to some general practical hints on this subject. 

In the first place, we cannot too strongly impress upon the at- 
tention of the fruit grower the importance of watching carefully, 
and making an early attack, upon every species of insect. It 
is only necessary to look for a moment at the astonishing rapid- 
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ity with which many kinds of insects increase, if allowed te 
get well established in a garden, to become fully aware of this. 
The common caterpillars are the young of moths or buttertlies, 
and that careful observer of the habits of insects, Dr. Harris, 
says as each female lays from two to five hundred eggs, a thou 
sand moths or butterflies will, on the average, produce three 
hundred thousand caterpillars; if one half this number, when 
arrived at maturity, are females, they will give forty-five millions 
of caterpillars in the second, and six thousand seven hundred 
and fifty millions in the third generation.* To take another 
example the aphides, or plant lice, which are frequently seen in 
great numbers on the tender shoots of fruit trees have an almost 
incredibly prolific power of increase,—the investigations of 
Réaumur having shown that one individual, in five generations, 
may become the progenitor of nearly six thousand millions of 
descendants. With such surprising powers of propagation, 
were it not for the havoc caused among insects by various species 
preying upon each other, by birds, and other animals, and espe- 
cially by unfavourable seasons, vegetation would soon be entirely 
destroyed by them. As it is, the orchards and gardens of care- 
less and slovenly cultivators are often overrun by them, and 
many of the finest crops suffer great injury, or total loss, from the 
want of a little timely care. ; 

In all well managed plantations of fruit, at the first appear- 
ance of any injurious insect, it will be immediately seized upon 
and destroyed. A few moments in the first stage of insect life— 
at the first birth of the new colony—will do more to rid us for 
the season, of that species, than whole days of toil after the mat- 
ter has been so long neglected that the enemy has become well 
established. We kuow how-reluctant all, but the experienced 
grower, are to set about eradicating what at first seems a thing 
of such trifling consequence. But such persons should consider 
that whether it is done at first, or a fortnight after, is frequently 
the difference between ten and ten thousand. A very little time, 
regularly devoted to the extirpation of noxious insects, will keep 
a large place quite free from them. We know a very large 
garden, filled with trees, and always remarkably free from insect 
ravages, which, while those even in its vicinity suffer greatly, is 
thus preserved, by half an hour’s examination of the whole pre- 
mises two days in the week during the growing season. This 
is made early in the morning, the best time for the purpose, as 
the insects are quiet while the dew is yet upon the leaves, and 
whole races, yet only partially developed, may be swept off ina 
single moment. In default of other more rapid expedients, the 
old mode of hand-picking, and crushing or burning, is the safest 
and surest that can be adopted. 

* For much valuable information on the habits of insects injurious to 


vegetation, see the Treatise on the Insects of Massachusetts, by Dr. T. W, 
Harris, Cambridge. 
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For practical purposes, the numerous insects infesting fruit 
trees may be divided into four classes; Ist, those which tor a 
time harbour in the ground and may be attacked in the soil; 2d, 
winged and other species, which may be attacked among the 
branches; 3d, aphides, or plant lice which infest the young 
shoots; 4th, moths, and all night-flying insects. 

L nsects, the larve or grubs of which harbour in the ground during 
a certain season, as the curculio or plum-weevil, are all more or 
Jess atfected by the application of common salt as a top dress- 
ing. On a larger scale—in farm crops—the ravages of the 
cut-worm are frequently prevented by sowing three bushels of 
salt to the acre, and we have seen it applied to all kinds of fruit 
grounds with equal success. Salt seems to be strongly disagree- 
able to nearly all this class of insects, and the grubs perish, 
where even a small quantity has for two or three seasons been 
applied to the soil. In a neighbourhood where the peach worm 
usually destroys half the peach trees, and where whole crops of 
the pium are equally a victim to the plum-weevil, we have seen 
the former preserved in the healthiest condition by an annual 
application of a small handful of coarse salt about the collar of 
the tree at the surface of the ground; and the latter, made to 
hold abundant crops, by a top dressing applied every spring of 
packing salt, at the rate of a quart to the surface occupied by 
the roots of every full grown tree. 

Salt, being a powerful agent, must be applied for this purpose 
with caution and judgment. In small quantities it promotes 
the verdure and luxuriance of fruit trees, while if applied very 
frequently, or too plentifully, it will certainly cause the 
death of any tree. Two or three years top-dressing in moderate 
quantity will usually be found sufficient to drive away these in- 
sects, and then the application need only be repeated once in two 
or three seasons. Any coarse, refuse salt will answer the pur- 
pose; and packing salt is preferable to that of finer quality, as it 
dissolves slowly by the action of the atmosphere. 

In the winged state, most small insects may either be driven 
away by powerful odours, or killed by strong decoctions of to- 
bacco, or a wash of diluted whale-oil or other strong soap. « At- 
tention has but recently been called to the repugnance of all in- 
sects to strong odours, and there is but little doubt that before 
a long time, it will lead to the discovery of the means of pre- 
venting the attacks of most insects by means of strong smelling 
liquids or odorous substances. The moths that attack furs, as 
every one knows, are driven away by pepper-corns or tobacco, 
and should future experiments prove that at certain seasons, 
when our trees are most likely to be attacked by insects, we may 
expel them by hanging bottles or rags filled with strong smelling 
liquids in our trees, if will certainly be a very simple and easy 
way of ridding ourselves of them. "The brown scale, a trouble- 
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some enemy of the orange tree, it is stated in the Gardener's 
Chronicle, as been destroyed by hanging plants of the common 
chamomile among its branches. The odour of the coal tar of 
gas works is exceedingly offensive to some insects injurious 
to fruits, and it has been found to drive away the wire worm, 
and other grubs that attack the roots of plants. The vapour of 
oil of turpentine is fatal to wasps, and that of tobacco smoke to 
the green fly. Little as yet is certainly known respecting the 
exact power of the various smells in deterring insects from at- 
tacking trees. What we do know, however, gives us reason to 
believe that much may be hoped from experiments made with a 
variety of powerful smelling substances. 

Tobacco water, and diluted whale oil soap, are the two most 
efficient remedies for all the small insects which feed upon the 
young shoots and leaves of plants. Tobacco water is made by 
boiling tobacco leaves, or the refuse stems and stalks of the to- 
bacco shops. A large pot is crowded full of them, and then 
filled up with water, which is boiled till a strong decoction is 
made. This is applied to the young shoots and leaves with a 
syringe, or, when the trees are growing in nursery rows, with a 
common white-wash brush; dipping the latter in the liquid and 
shaking it sharply over the extremities or the infested part of each 
tree. This, or the whale oil soap-suds, or a mixture of both, will 
kill every species of plant lice, and nearly all other small insects 
to which young trees are subject. 

The wash of whale oil soap is made by mixing two pounds of 
this soap, which is one of the cheapest and strongest kinds, with 
fifteen gallons of water. This mixture is applied to the leaves 
and stems of plants with a syringe, or in any other convenient 
mode, and there are few of the smaller insects that are not de- 
stroyed or driven away by it. The merit of this mixture be- 
longs to Mr. David Haggerston, of Boston, who first applied it 
with great success to the roses Ing, and received the premium of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for its discovery. When 
this soap cannot be obtained, a good substitute may be made by 
turning into soap the lees of common oil casks, by the applica- 
tion of potash and water in the usual way. 

oths and other insects which fly at night are destroyed in 
large numbers by the following mode, first discovered by Victor 
Adouin, of France. A flat saucer or vessel is set on the ground 
in which is placed a light, partially covered with a common bell 
glass bosmeared with oil. All the small moths are directly at- 
tracted by the light, fly towards it, and, in their attempts to get 
at the light, are either caught by the glutinous sides of the bell 
glass, or fall into the basin of oil beneath, and in either case 
soon perisa. M. Adouin applied this to the destruction of the 
pyralis, a moth that is very troublesome in the French yine- 
yards ; with two hundred of these lights in a vineyard of four 
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acres, and in a single night, 30,000 moths were killed and found 
dead on or about the vessels, By continuing his process through 
the season, it was estimated that he had destroyed female moths 
sufficient to have produced a progeny of over a million of cater- 
pillars. In our orchards, myriads of insects may be destroyed 
by lighting small bonfires of shavings, or any refuse brush; and 
in districts where the apples are much worm- -eaten, if repeated 
two or three nights at the proper season, this is a very eflicient 
and cheap mode of getting rid of the moth which causes so much 
mischief. Dr. Harris, knowing how important it is to destroy 
the caterpillar in the moth state, has recommended flambeaux, 
made of tow wound round a stake and dipped im tar, to be 
stuck in the fruit garden at night and lighted. Thousands of 
moths will find a speedy death, even in the short time which 
these flambeaux are burning. The melon-bug may be extirpated 
by myriads, in the same way, 

A simple and most effectual mode of res the fruit garden 
of insects of every description, which we recommend as a gene- 
ral extirpator, suited to all situations, is the following. Take a 
number of common bottles, the wider mouthed the better, and 
fill them about half full of a mixture of water, molasses, and 
vinegar. Suspend these among the branches of trees, and in 
various parts of the garden. In a fortnight they will be found 
full of dead insects, of every description not too large to enter the 
bottle eS, s, and a great variety of 
others. The bottles must now be emptied, and the liquid re- 
newed. A zealous amateur of our acquaintance, caught last 
season in this way, more than three bushels of insects of various 
kinds; and what is more satisfactory, preserved his garden al- 
most entirely against their attacks in any shape. 

The assistance of birds in destroying insects should be duly 
estimated by the fruit-grower. The quantity of eggs and in- 
sects In various states, “devoured annually by birds, when they 
are encouraged in gardens, i is truly surprising. It is true that 
one or two species ‘of these, as the ring-tail, annoy us by prey- 
ing upon the earlier cherries, but even taking this into account, 
we are inclined to believe that we can much better spare a rea- 
sonable share of a few fruits, than dispense with the good ser- 
vices of birds in ridding us of an excess of insects. 

The most serviceable birds are the common sparrows, the 
wren, the red-breast, and, in short, most of the birds of this class. 
All these birds should be encouraged to build nests and inhabit 
the fruit garden, and this may most effectually be done by not 
allowing a gun to be fired within its boundaries. The introduc- 
tion of ‘hedges or live fences, greatly promotes the domestication 
of birds, as they afford an admirable shelter for their nests. Our 
own gardens are usually much more free from insects than those 
a ile or two distant, and we attribute this in part to our practice 
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of encouraging birds, and to the thorn and arbor vite hedges 
growing here, and which are greatly resorted to by those of the 
feathered tribe which are the greatest enemies of the insect race. 

Among animals, the toad and the bat are great insect destroy- 
ers, The common bat lives almost entirely upon them, and 
in its evening sallies devours a great number of moths, beetles, 
weevils, etc.; and the toad quietly makes away with numberless 
smaller insects. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE APPLE. 


Pyrus Malus, L. Rosacece, of botanists. 
Pommier, of the French; Apjfelbaum, German; Apfel, Dutch; Melo pomo, 
Italian; and Manzana, Spanish. 


Tux Apple is the world-renowned fruit of temperate climates, 
From the most remote periods it has been the subject of praise 
among writers and poets, and the old mythologies all endow its 
fruit with wonderful virtues. The allegorical tree of know- 
ledge bore apples, and the celebrated golden fruit of the or- 
chards of Hesperus, guarded by the sleepless dragon which it 
was one of the triumphs of Hercules to slay, were also apples, 
according to the old legends. Among the heathen gods of the 
north, there were apples fabled to possess the power of confer: 
ring immortality, which were carefully watched over by the 
goddess Iduna, and kept for the especial dessert of the gods who 
felt themselves growing old! As the mistletoe grew chiefly on 
the apple and the oak, the former tree was looked upon with 
great respect and reverence by the ancient Druids of Britain, 
and even to this day, in some parts of England, the antique cus- 
tom of saluting the apple trees in the orchards, in the hope of 
obtaining a good crop the next year, still lingers among the 
farmers of portions of Devonshire and Herefordshire. This 
old ceremony consists of saluting the tree with a portion of the 
contents of a wassail bowl of cider, with a toast in it, by pouring 
a little of the cider about the roots, and even hanging a bit of the 
toast on the branches of the most barren, the farmer and his 
men dancing in a circle round the tree, and singing rude songs 
like the following: 

“ Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
‘Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow ; 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow, 
Hats full! caps ful— 


Bushels and sacksfull! 
Huzza!” 
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The species of crab from which all our sorts of Apples have 
originated, is wild in most parts of Europe. There are indeed 
two or three kinds of wild crab belonging to this country ; as the 
Pyrus coronaria, or sweet scented crab, with fruit about an inch 
in diameter, grows in many parts of the United States; and the 
wild crab of Oregon, P. rivularis, bearmg a reddish yellow fruit 
about the size of a cherry, which the Chenook Indians use as an 
article of food ; yet none of our cultivated varieties of apple have 
been raised from these native crabs, but from seeds of the species 
breught here by the colonists from Europe. 

The Apple tree is, however, most perfectly naturalized in 
America, and in the northern and middle portions of the United 
States succeeds as well, or, as we believe, better than in any part 
of the world. The most celebrated apples of Germany and the 
north of Europe, are not superiour to many of the varieties ori- 
ginated here, and the American or Newtown Pippin is now 
pretty generally admitted to be the finest apple in the world. 
No better proof of the perfect adaptation of our soil and climate 
to this tree can be desired, than the seemingly spontaneous pro 
duction of such varieties as this, the Baldwin, the Spitzenburg, 
or the Swaar—all fruits of delicious flavour and great beauty 
of appearance. 

The Apple is usually a very hardy and rather slow growing 
fruit tree, with a low spreading, rather irregular head, and bears 
an abundance of white blossoms tinged with red. Ina wild 
state it is very long-lived, but the finest garden sorts usually live 
about fifty or eighty years; though by proper care, they may be 
kept healthy and productive much longer. Although the apple 
generally forms a tree. of medium erowth, there are many speci- 
mens in this country of enormous size. Among others we re- 
collect two in the grounds of Mr. Hall, of Rayanham, Rhode 
Island, which, ten years ago, were 130 years old; the trunk of 
one of these trees then measured, at one foot from the ground, thir- 
teen feet two inches, and the other twelve feet two inches. The 
trees bore that season about thirty or forty bushels, but in the year 
1780 they together bore one hundred and one bushels of apples. 
In Duxbury, Plymouth county, Mass. is a tree which in its 
girth measures twelve feet five inches, and which has yielded in 
a single season 1214 bushels. 

Uses or THz appre. No fruit is more universally liked or 
generally used than the apple. It is exceedingly wholesome, 
and, medicinally, is considered cooling, and laxativ e, and use- 
ful in all inflammatory diseases. The finest sorts are much 
esteemed for the dessert, and the little care required in its culture, 
renders it the most abundant of all fruits in temperate climates. 
As the earliest sorts ripen about the last of June, and the latest 
ean be preserved until that season, it may be considered as a 
fruit in perfection the whole year. Besides its merits for the 
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dessert, the value of the apple is still greater for the kitchen, 
and in sauces, pies, tarts, preserves, and jellies, and roasted and 
boiled, this fruit is the constant and invaluable resource of the 
kitchen. Apple butter, made by stewing pared and sliced sweet 
apples in new cider until the whole is soft and pulpy, 1s a com- 
mon and excellent article of food in many farmers’ families, and 
is frequently made by the barrel, im Connecticut. In France, 
nearly the same preparation is formed by simmering apples in 
new wine, until the whole becomes a sort of marmalade, which 
is called Raisiné. The juice of the apple unfermented, is, in 
some parts of the country, boiled down till it becomes molasses. 
When fermented it forms ectder, and if this is carefully made 
from the best cider apples, it is nearly equal to wine; in fact 
many hundreds of barrels, of the cider of New-Jersey, have 
been manufactured in a single year, into an imitation Cham- 
pagne, which is scarcely distinguished by many from that made 
from the grape. 

Dried apples are also a considerable article of commerce. 
Farmers usually pare and quarter them by hand, and dry them 
in the sun; but those who pursue it as a matter of trade pare 
them by machinery, and dry them slowly in ovens. They are 
then packed in bags or barrels, and are used either at home, in 
sea stores, or are exported. 

In perfumery, the pulp of this fruit, mixed intimately with 
lard, forms pomatum. ‘The wood is employed for lasts, and for 
other purposes by turners; and being fine grained anid com- 
pact is sometimes stained black, and used for ebony, by cabinet 
makers. 

The quality of an apple is always judged of by the use to 
which it is to be applied. A table or dessert apple of the finest 
quality should be of medium size, regular form and fine colour ; 
and the flesh should be fine-grained, crisp, or tender, and of a 
sprightly or rich flavour, and aroma. Very large sized, or coarse 
apples are only admired by persons who have little knowledy» 
of the true criterion of excellence. Apples for kitchen use 
should have the property of cooking evenly into a tender pulpy 
consistence, and are generally acid in flavour; ; and, although 
there are many good cooking apples unfit for the table, many 
sorts, as the Fall Pippin and the Greening, are excellent for 
both purposes. To this we may add that for the common apple- 
sauce made by farmers a high flavoured sweet apple, which boils 
somewhat firm, is preferred, as this is generally made with cider. 
The very common use made of this cheap preserve at the north 
and west, and the recent practice of fattening hogs, horses, and 
other animals upon sweet apples, accounts for the much greater 
number of varieties of sweet apples held in esteem here than in 
any other country. In fact, so excellent has the saccharine mat- 
ter of the apple been found for this purpose, that whole orchards 
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of sweet apples are frequently planted here for the purposes of fat: 
tening swine and cattle, which are allowed to run at large in them. 

Cider apples are varieties frequently useless for any other 
purpose. The best for this purpose are rather tough, piquant, 
and astringent ; their juice has a high specific quality, and they 
are usually great bearers; as the Harrison, the Red Streak, and 
the Virginia Crab. 

Propagation. The apple for propagation is usually raised 
from seeds obtained from the pomace of the cider mills, and a 
preference is always given to that from thrifty young orchards, 
These are sown in autumn, in broad drills, in good mellow soil, 
and they remain in the seed buds, attention being paid to keep- 
ing the soil loose and free from weeds, from one to three years, 
according to the richness of the soil. When the seedlings are 
a little more than a fourth of an inch in diameter, they should 
be taken up in the spring or autumn, their tap roots shortened, 
and then planted in nursery rows, one foot apart and three to 
four feet between the rows. _ If the plants are thrifty, and the soil 
good, they may be budded the following autumn, within three 
or four inches of the ground, and this is the most speedy mode of 
obtaining strong, straight, thrifty plants. Grafting is generally 
performed when the stocks are about half an inch thick; and 
for several modes of performing it on the apple, see the remarks 
on grafting in a previous page. When young trees are feeble 
in the nursery, it is usual to head them back two thirds the length 
of the graft, when they are three or four feet high, to make them 
throw up a strong vigorous shoot. 

Apple stocks tor dwarfs are raised by layers, as poimted out in 
the article on Layers. 

Apple trees for transplanting to orchards should be at least 
two years budded, and six or seven feet high, and they should 
have a proper balance of head or side branches. 

Som anv situarion. The apple will grow on a great variety 
of soils, but it seldom thrives on very dry sands, or soils satu- 
rated with moisture. Its favourite soil, in all countries, is a 
strong loam of a calcareous or limestone nature. A deep, strong 
gravelly, marly, or clayey loam, or a strong sandy loam on a 
gravelly subsoil, produces the greatest crops, and the highest 
flavoured fruit, as well as the utmost longevity of the trees. 
Such a soil is moist rather than dry, the most favourable con- 
dition for this fruit. Too damp soils may often be rendered fit 
for the apple by thorough draining, and too dry ones by deep 
subsoil ploughing, or trenching, where the subsoil is of a heavier 
texture. And many apple orchards in New-England are very 
flourishing and productive on soils so stony and rock-covered 
(though naturally fertile) as to be unfit for any other crop.* 


* Blowing sands, says Mr. Coxe, when bottomed on a dry substratum, and 
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As regards site, apple orchards flourish best, in southern and 
middle portions of the country, on north slopes, and often even 
on the steep north sides of hills, where the climate is hot and dry, 
Farther north a southern or southeastern aspect is preferable, 
to ripen the crop and the wood more perfectly. 

We may here remark that almost every district of the country 
has one or more yarieties which, having had its origin there, 
seems also peculiarly adapted to the soil and climate of that 
ocality. ‘Thus the Newtown pippin, and the Spitzenburgh are 
the great apples of New-York; the Baldwin, and the Roxbury 
Kussett, of Massachusetts ; the Bellflower and the Rambo, of 
Vennsylvania and New-Jersey; and the Peck’s Pleasant and the 
Seek-no-further, of Connecticut; and though these apples are 
cultivated with greater or less success Mm “other parts of the 
country, yet nowhere is their flavour and productiveness so 
perfect as in the best soils of their native districts—excepting in 
such other districts where a soil containing the same elements and 
a corresponding climate are also to be found. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS. With the excep- 
tion of a few early and very choice sorts in the frait garden, the 
orchard is the place for this tree, and indeed, when we consider 
the great value and usefulness of apples to the farmer, it is easy 
io see that no farm is complete without a large and well selected 
‘pple orchard. 

The distance at which the trees should be planted in an or- 
chard, depends upon the mode in which they are to be treated. 
When it is desired finally to cover and devote the whole ground 
to the trees, thirty feet apart is the proper interval, but where the 
farmer wishes to keep the land between the trees in grain and 
grass, fifty feet is not foo great_a distance in strong soils. Forty 
fect apart, however, is the usual distance at which the trees are 
planted in orchards. 

Betore transplanting, the ground should be well prepared for 
the trees, as we have insisted in a previous page, and vigo- 
rous healthy young trees should be selected from the nurseries, 
As there is a great difference in the natural growth, shape, and 
size of the various sorts of apple trees, those of the same kinds 
should be planted in the rows together, or near each other; this 


aided by mar] or meadow mud, will be found capable of producing very fine 
apple trees. Good cultivation, anda system of high manuring, will always re- 
munerate the proprietor of an orchard, except it be planted on a quicksand 
ora cold clay; in such soils, no management can prevent an early decay. 
One of the most thrifty orchards I possess, was planted on a blowing sand, 
on which T carted three thousand loads of mud on ten acres, at an expense 
of about twenty-flve dollars per acre, exclusive of much other manure; on 
this land I haye raised good wheat and clover. Of five rows of the Wine. 
sup apple planted upon it eight years ago, on the summit of a sandy knoll, 
not one has died out of near an hundred trees—all abundant bearers of 
large and fair apples. View of Pruit Trees, p. 81, 
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will not only facilitate culture and gathering the fruit, but will 
add to the neatness and orderly appearance of the orchard. 

It is an indispensable requisite, in all young orchards, to keep 
the ground mellow and loose by cultivation ; at least for the first 
few years, until the trees are well established. Indeed, of twe 
adjoining orchards, one planted and kept in grass, and the other 
ploughed for the first five years, there will be an incredible dif- 
ference in favour of the latter. Not only will these trees show 
rich dark luxuriant foliage, and clean smooth stems, while those 
neglected will have a starved and sickly look, but the size of the 
trees in the cultivated orchard will be treble that of the others at 
the end of this time, and a tree in one will be ready to bear an 
abundant crop, before the other has commenced yielding a peck 
of yood fruit. Fallow crops are the best for orchards—potatoes, 
beets, carrots, bush beans, and the like; but whatever crops may 
be grown it should constantly be borne in mind that the roots 
of the tree require the sole oceupancy of the ground so far as 
they extend and therefore that an arca of more than the diameter 
of the head of the tree should be kept clean of crops, weeds, and 
grass. 

When the least symptom of failure or decay in a bearing 
orchard is perceived, the ground should have a good top dressing 
of manure, and of marl, or mild lime, in alternate years. It is 
folly to suppose that so str ong growing a tree as the apple, when 
planted thickly in an or chard, will not, after a few heavy crops 
of fruit, exhaust the soil of much of its proper food. If we de- 
sire our trees to continue in a healthy bearing state, we should, 
therefore, manure them as regularly as any other crop, and they 
will amply repay the expense. There is scarcely a farm where 
the waste of barn-yard manure,—the urine, ete., if properly 
economized by mixing this animal excrement with the muck- 
heap—would not be amply sufficient to keep the orchards in the 
highest condition. And how many moss-covered, barren or- 
chards, formerly very productive, do we not every day see, which 
only require a plentiful new supply of food in a substantial top- 
dressing, thorough scraping of the stems, and washing with 
diluted soft soap, to bring them again into the finest state of 

vigour and produetiveness | 

“The bearing year of the Apple, in common culture, only takes 
place every alternate year, owing to the excessive crops ‘which 
it usually produces, by which they exhaust most of the organ- 
izable matter laid up by the tree, which then requires another 
season to recover, and collect a sufficient supply again to form 
fruit buds. When half the fruit is thinned out in a young state, 
leaving only a moderate crop, the apple, like other fruit trees, 
will bear every year, as it will also, if the soil is kept in high 
condition. The bearing year of an apple tree, or a whole or- 
chard, may be changed by picking off the fruit when the trees 
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first show good crops, allowing it to remain only in the alter 

nate seaso s which we wish to make the bearing year.* 
Pruntine. ‘Theapple in orchards requires very little pruning 

if the trees, while the orchard is young, are carefully in- 


spected every year, a little before midsummer, and all crossing 


branclies taken out while they are small. When the heads are 
once properly adjusted and well balanced, the less the pruning 
saw and knife are used the better, and the cutting out of dead 
limbs, and remoyal of such as may interfere with others, or too 
greatly crowd up the head of the tree, is, all that an orchard will 
usually require. But wherever a limb is pruned away, the sur- 
face of the wound should be neatly smoothed, and if it exceeds 
an inch in diameter, it should be covered with the hquid shellac 
previously noticed, or brushed over with common white lead, 
taking care with the latter, not to paint the bark also. 

Iyszors. There are three or four insects that. in some parts 
of the country, are very destructive or injurious to this tree; a 
knowledge of the habits of which, is therefore very important to 


* One of the finest orchards in America is that of Pelham farm, at 
Esopus, on the Hudson. It is no less remarkable for the beauty and high 
flavour of its fruit, than the constant productiveness of trees. The pro- 
prietor, R. L. Pell, Esq., has kindly furnished us with some notes of his ex- 
periments on fruit trees, and we subjoin the following highly interesting 
one on the Apple. 

“For several years past I have been experimenting on the apple, having 
an orchard of 2,000 bearing Newtown Pippin trees. I found it very un- 
profitable to wait for what is termed the ‘bearing year,’ and it has been 
my aim to assist nature, so as to enable the trees to bear every year. I 
have noticed that from the excessive productiveness of this tree, it requires 
the intermediate year to recover itself{—to extract from the earth and the 
atmosphere the materials to enable it to produce again. This it is not able 
to do, unassisted by art, while it is loaded with fruit, and the intervening 
year is lost; if, however, the tree is supplied with proper food it will bear 
every year; at least such has been the result of my experiments. Three 
years ago, in April, I scraped all the rough bark from the stems of several 
thousand trees in my orchards, and washed all the trunks and limbs within 
reach with soft soap; trimmed out all the branches that crossed each other, 
early in June, and painted the wounded part with white lead, to exclude 
moisture and prevent decay. I then, in the latter part of the same month, 
slit the back by running a sharp pointed knife from the ground to the first 
set of limbs which prevents the tree from becoming bark bound, and gives 
the young wood an opportunity of expanding. In July I placed one peck 
of oyster shell lime under each tree, and left it piled about the trunk until 
November, during which time the drought was excessive. In November 
the lime was dug in thoroughly. The following year I collected from these 
trees 1700 barrels of fruit, part of which was sold in New-York for four, 
and others m London for nine dollars per barrel. The cider made from the 
refuse, delivered at the mill two days after its manufacture, I sold for three 
dollars and three quarters per barrel of 32 gallons, exclusive of the barrel. 
In October I manured these trees with stable manure in which the ammo- 
uia had been fixed, and covered this immediately with earth. The suc- 
ceeding autumn they were literally bending to the ground with the finest 
fruit I ever saw, while the other trees in my orchard not so treated are 
quite barren, the last season haying been their bearing. I am now placing 
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the orchardist. These are chiefly the borer, the caterpillar, and 
the canker worm. 

The apple Borer is, as we usually see it in the trunks of the 
apple, quince, and thorn trees, a fleshy white gb, which enters 
the tree at the collar, just at the surface of the ground, where 
the bark is tender, and either girdles the tree or perforates it 
through every part of the stem, finally causing its death. This 
grub is the larva of a brown and white striped beetle, half an inch 
long, (Saperda bivittata,) and it remains in this grub state two 
or three years, coming out of the tree in a butterfly form early in 
June—flying in the night only, from tree to tree after its food, 
and finally depositing its eggs during this and the next month, 
in the sollar of the tree. 

‘The most effectual mode of destroying the borer, is that of 
killing it by thrusting a flexible wire as far as possible into its 
hole. Dr. Harris recommends placing a bit of camphor in the 
mouth of the aperture and plugging the hole with soft wood. 
But it is always better to prevent the attack of the borer, by 
placing about ‘the trunk, early in the spring, a small mound of 
ashes or lime; and where orchards have already become greatly 
infested with this insect, the beetles may be destroyed by thou- 
sands, in June, by building small bonfires of shavings in various 
parts of the orchard. The attacks of the borer on nursery trees 
may, in a great measure, be prevented by washing the stems in 
May, quite down to the ground with a solution of two pounds 
of potash in eight quarts of water. 

The Caterpillar is a great pestilence in the apple orchard. 
The species which is most troublesome to our fruit trees ( Clisio- 
campa americana,) is bred by a sort of lackey moth, different 
from that most troublesome in Europe, but its habits as a 
caterpillar are quite as annoying to the orchardist. The moth 
of our common caterpillar is a reddish brown insect, whose ex- 
panded wings measure about an inch and a half. These moths 
appear in great abundance in midsummer, flying only at night, 
and often buzzing about the candles in our houses. In laying 
their egas, they choose principally the apple or cherry, and they 
deposit thousands of small egos about the forks and extremities 
of the young branches. The next season, about the middle of 
May, these eggs begin to hatch, and the young caterpillars in 
myriads, come forth weaving their nests or tents in the fork of 


round each tree one peck of charcoal dust, and propose in the spring to 
cover it from the compost heap. 

“My soil is a strong, deep, sandy loam on a gravelly subsoil. I cultivate 
my orchard grounds, as if there were no trees on them, and raise grain of 
every kind except rye, which grain is so very injurious that I believe three 
successive crops of it would destroy any orchard younger than twenty 
years. I raised last year in an orchard containing 20 acres, trees 18 years 
old, a crop of Indian corn which averaged 140 bushels of ears to tha 
acre.” 
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the branches, If they are allowed by the careless cultivator : 
go on and multiply, as they soon do, incredibly fast, they will 

In a few seasons,—sometimes in a single year,—increase to 
such an extent as almost to cover the branches. In this cater 

pillar state they live six or seven weeks, feeding most vora: 
ciously upon the leaves, and often stripping whole ‘trees of their 
foliage. Their effect upon the tree at this period of the season, 
when the leaves are most important to tle health of the tree and 
the growth of the fruit, is most deplorable. The crop is stunted, 
the health of the tree enfeebled, and, if they are allowed to re- 
main unmolested for several seasons, they will often destroy its 
life or render it exceedingly decrepid and feeble. 

To destroy the caterpillar various modes are adopted. One of 
the most effectual is that practised by Mr. Pell in his orchards, 
which is to touch the nest with a sponge, attached to the end 
of a pole, and dipped in strong spirits of ammonia; the sponge 
should be turned slowly round in the nests, and every insect 
coming in contact will be instantly killed. This should be done 
early in the season. Or, they may be brought down and de- 
stroyed with a round brush fixed to the end of a pole, and work- 
ed about in the nests. On small trees they may be stripped off 
with the hand, and crushed under the foot; and by this plain 
and simple mode, begun in time, with the aid of a ladder, they 
may in a large orchard be most effectually kept under by a few 
moments’ daily labour of a single man. As they do not leave 
their nests until nine in the morning, the extirpator of caterpil- 
lars should always be abroad and busy before that time, and 
while they are all lying quietly in the nests. And let him never 
forget that he may do more in an hour when he commences 
early i in the season, than he will in a whole day at a later pe- 
riod, when they are thoroughly scattered among the trees. If 
they are allowed to remain unmolested, they spin their cocoons 
about the middle of June, and in a fortnight’s time comes forth 
from them a fresh brood of moths—which, if they are not put an 
end to by bonfires, will again lay the eggs of an infinite number 
of caterpillars for the next spring. 

The Canker worm, (Anisopteryx pometaria, of Harris,) is in 
some parts of the country, one of the worst enemies of the apple, 
destroying also its foliage with great rapidity. It is not yet com- 
mon here, but in some parts of New-England it has become a 
serious enemy. The male is a moth with pale, ash-coloured 
wings with a black dot, a little more than an inch across. The 
female is wingless, oval, dark ash-colored above, and gray beneath. 

The canker worm usually rises out of the ground very early 
in the spring, chiefly in March, as soon as the ground is free 
from frost; though a few also find their way up in the autumn. 
The females havi ing no wings, climb slowly up the trunks of 
the trees, while the Winged males hover about to pair with them 
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Very soon after this if we examine the trees we shall see the 
egos of which every female lays some sixty or a hundred, 
glued over, closely arranged in rows and placed in the forks of 
branches and among the young twigs. About the twentieth of 
May, these eggs are hatched, and the canker worms, dusky brown, 
or ash-coloured with a yellow stripe, make their appearance and 
commence preying upon the foliage. When they are abundant 
they make rapid progress, and in places, where the colony is 
firmly established, they will sometimes strip-an orchard in a few 
days, making it look as if a fire had passed over it. After feed- 
ing about four weeks, they descend into the ground three or four 
inches, where they remain in a chrysalis form, to emerge again 
the next season. As the female is not provided with wings, 
they do not spread very rapidly from one place to another. 

The attacks upon the canker worm should be chiefly made 
upon the female, in her way from the ground up the trunk of 
the tree. 

The common mode of protecting apple trees is to surround 
the trunk with a belt or bandage of canvass, four or five inches 
wide, which is then thickly smeared with tar. In order to prevent 
the tar from soon becoming dry and hard, a little coarse train oil 
must be well mixed with it; and it should be watched and re- 
newed as often as it appears necessary. This tarred belt catches 
and detains all the females on their upward journey, and prevents 
them from ascending the tree to lay their eggs. And if kept in 
order it will very effectually deter and destroy them. When 
the canker worm is abundant, it is necessary to apply the tarred 
bandage in October, and let it remain till the last of May, but 
usually it will be sufficient to use it in the spring. It is probable 
that a mixture of coal tar and common tar would be the best 
application; as it is more offensive and will not so easily dry 
and become useless, by exposure to the air and sun. Some 
persons apply the tar directly to the stems of the tree, but this 
has a very injurious effect upon the trunk. Old India rubber, 
melted in an iron vessel over a very hot fire, forms a very adhe- 
sive fluid which is not affected by exposure to the weather, and 
is considered, by those who have made use of it, the best sub- 
stance for smearing the bandages, as being a more effectual bar- 
rier, and seldom or never requiring renewal. 

Mr. Jonathan Dennis, jr. of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, has 
invented and patented a circular leaden trough, which surrounds 
the trunk of the tree, and is filled with oil, and stops effectually 
the ascent of the canker worm. There appear, however, to be 
two objections to this trough, as it is frequently used; one, the 
escape of the oil if not carefully used, which injures the tree; ana 
the other, the injurious effect of nailing the troughs to the bark 
or trunk. They should be supported by wedges of wood driven 
in between the trough and the trunk, and the spaces completely 
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filled up with liquid clay put on with a brush. The insects 
must be taken out and the oil renewed, from time to time. For 
districts where the canker worm greatly abounds, this leaden 
trough is probably the most permanent and effectual remedy yet 
employed. 

Experiments made by the Hon. John Lowell, and Professor 
Peck, of Massachusetts, lead to a belief that if the ground, under 
trees which suffer from this insect, is dug and well pulverized to 
the depth of five inches in October, and a good top dressing of 
lime applied as far as the branches extend, the canker worm 
will there be almost entirely destroyed. The elm, and linden 
trees in many places, suffer equally with the apple, from the at- 
tacks of the canker worm. 

The Bark-louse, a dull white oval scale-like insect, about a 
tenth of an inch long, (a species of coccus,) which sometimes 
appears in great numbers on the stems of young apple and pear 
trees, and stunts their growth, may be destroyed by a wash of 
soft soap and water, or the potash solution. ‘The best time to 
apply these is in the month of June, when the insects are 
young. 

The Woolly aphis (aphis eee, ) or American blight* is a 
dreadful enemy of the apple abroad, but is fortunately, very 
rarely seen as yet, in the United States. It makes its appear- 
ance in the form of a minute white down, in the crotches and 
crevices of the branches, which is composed of a great number 
of very minute woolly lice, that if allowed, will increase with 
fearful rapidity, and produce a sickly and diseased state of the 
whole tree. Fortunately, this insect too is easily destroyed. “This 
is effected by washing the parts with diluted db eat acid 5 
which is formed by mixing? oz. by measure, of the su Iphiurie 
acid of the shops, with 1 oz, of water, It should be rubbed 
into the parts affected, by means of a piece of rag tied to a stick, 
the operator taking care not to let it touch his clothes, After 
the bark of a tree has been washed with this mixture, the first 
shower will re-dissolve it, and convey it into the most minute 
crevice, so as effectually to destroy all insects that may have 
escaped.” —(Loudon’s Magazine LX. p. 336.) 

The Apple worm (or Codling moth, Carpocapsa pomonana, of 
European writers,) is the insect, introduced with the apple tree 
from Europe, which appears in the early worm-eaten apples 
and pears, in the form of a reddish white grub, and causes the 
fruit to fall prematurely from the trees. The perfect, insect is a 
small moth, the fore-wings gray, with a large round brown spot 
on the hinder margin. ‘These moths appear in the greatest 


* It is not a little singular that this insect, which is not indigenous to 
this country, and is never seen here except where introduced with im- 
ported trees, should be called in England the American blight. It is the 
most inveterate enemy of the apple in the north of France and Germapy. 
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numbers in the warm evenings of the Ist of June, and lay their 
eggs in the eye or blossom-end of the young fruit, especially of 
the early kinds of apples and pears. In a short time, these eggs 
hatch, and the grub burrows its way till it reaches the core: 
the fruit then ripens prematurely, and drops to the ground. 
Here the worm leaves the fruit and creeps into the crevices of 
the bark and hollow of the tree, and spins its cocoon, which 
usually remains there till the ensuing spring, when the young 
moth again emerges from it. The readiest way of destroying 
them, when it can be done conveniently, is to allow swine and 
poultry to run at large in the orchards when the premature fruit 
is falling; or otherwise, the fruit may be picked up daily and 
placed where the worms will be killed. It is said that if an old 
cloth is placed in the crotch of the tree about the time the fruit 
begins to drop, the apple worm will make it a retiring place, 
and thousands may be caught and killed from time to time. 
As the cocoons are deposited chiefly under the old loose bark, 
the thorough cultivator will take care, by keeping the trunks of 
his trees smooth, to afford them little harbour; and by scraping 
and washing the trunks early in the spring, to destroy such as 
may have already taken up their quarters there. 

When the fruit of orchards is much liable to the attacks of 
this insect we cannot too much insist on the efficacy of small 
bonfires lighted in the evening, by which myriads of this and all 
other moths may be destroyed, before they have time to deposit 
their eggs and cause worm-eaten fruit. 

The Blight which oceasionally kills suddenly the ends of the 
limbs of the apple and the quince, appears to be caused by an 
insect similar to that which produces the fire blight of the pear, 
and must be treated in the same way as directed for that tree. 

GATHERING AND KEEPING THE FRUIT. In order to secure 
soundness and preservation, it is indispensably necessary that 
the fruit should be gathered by hand. For winter fruit the 
gathering is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, 
and the most successful practice with our extensive orchardists 
is to place the good fruit directly, in a careful manner, in new, 
tight flour barrels as soon as gathered from the tree. These 
barrels should be gently shaken while filling, and the head 
closely pressed in; they are then placed in a cool shady expo- 
sure under a shed open to the air, or on the north side of a 
building, protected by covering of boards over the top, where 
they remain for a fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severe, 
when they are carefully transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in 
which air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. 

A cellar, for this purpose, should be dug in dry, gravelly, or 
sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to the north; or, at any 
rate, with openings on the north side for the admission of air 
very rarely in weather not excessively cold. Here the barrels 
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should be placed on tiers on thezr sides, and the cellar should be 
kept as dark as possible. In such a cellar, one of the largest 
apple growers in Dutchess county is able to keep the Greening 
apple, which, m the fruit room, usually decays in January, until 
the 1st of April, in the freshest and finest condition. Some per- 
sons place a layer of clean rye straw between every layer of 
apples, when packing them in the barrels. 

Apples are frequently kept by farmers in pits or ridges in the 
ground, covered with straw and a layer of earth, in ‘the same 
manner as potatoes, but it is an inferior method, and the fruit 
very speedily decays when opened to the air. The English ap- 
ple growers lay their fruit in heaps, in cool dry cellars, and 
cover them with straw. 

When apples are exported, each fruit in the barrel should be 
wrapped in clean coarse paper, and the barrels should be placed 
in a dry, airy place, between decks. 

Civer. To make the finest cider, apples should be chosen 
which are especially suited to this purpose. The fruit should 
be gathered about the first of November, and coarse cloths or 
straw should be laid under the tree to secure them against 
bruising when they are shaken from the tree. If the weather 
is fine the fruit is allowed to lie in heaps in the open air, or in 
airy sheds or lofts for some time, till it is thoroughly ripened, 
All immature and rotten fruit. should then be rejected, and the 
remainder ground in the mill as nearly as Soentblé to an uni 
form mass. This pulp should now remain in the vat from 24 
to 48 hours, or even longer if the weather is cool, in order to 
heighten the colour and increase the saccharine principle. It 
is then pat into the press (without wetting the straw,) from 
whence the liquor is‘ strained through hair cloth or sieves, into 
perfectly clean, sweet, sound casks. The casks, with the bung 
out, are then placed in a cool cellar, or in a sheltered place in 
the open air. Here the fermentation commences, and as the 
pomace and froth work out of the bung-hole, the casks must be 
filled up every day with some of the same pressing, kept in a 
eask for this purpose. In two or three weeks this rising will 
cease, when the first fermentation is over, and the bung should, 
at first, be put in loosely—then, in a day or two, driven in tight 
—leaving a small vent hole near it, which may also be stopped 
in a few days after. If the casks are in a cool airy cellar, the 
fermentation will cease in a day or two, and this state may be 
known by the liquor becoming clear and bright, by the cessa- 
tion of the discharge of fixed air, and by the thick crust which 
has collected on the surface. The clear cider should now be 
drawn off and placed in a clean cask. If the cider, which must 
be carefully watched in this state to prevent the fermentation 
going too far, remains quiet, it may be allowed to stand till 
spring, and the addition at first of about a gill of finely powdered 
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charcoal to a barrel will secure this end; but if a scum collects on 
the surface, and the fermentation seems inclined to proceed fur- 
ther, it must be immediately racked again. The vent-spile may 
now be driven tight but examined occasionally. In the begin- 
ning of March a final racking should take place, when, should the 
cider not be perfectly fine, about three fourths of an ounce of Isin- 
glass should be dissolved in the cider and poured in each barrel, 
which will render it perfectly clear, It may be bottled now, or 
any period before the blossoming of the apple or afterwards, late 
in May. When bottling, fill the bottles within an inch of the 
bottom of the cork, and allow the bottles to stand an hour before 
the corks are driven. They should then be sealed, and kept in 
a cool cellar, with clean dry sand up to their necks; or laid on 
their sides in boxes or bins, with the same between each layer. 

Varieties. ‘The varieties of the apple, at the present. time, 
are very numerous. The garden of the Horticultural Society, 
of London, which contains the most complete collection of fruit 
in the world, enumerates now about 900 varieties, and nearly 
1500 have been tested there. Of these, the larger proportion 
are of course inferior, but it is only by comparison in such an 
experimental garden that the value of the different varieties, for 
a certain climate, can be fully ascertained. 

The European apples generally, are in this climate, inferiour 
to our first rate native sorts, though many of them are of high 
merit also with us. There is much confusion atthe West, in regard 
to names of apples; and the variation of fruits from soil, location, or 
other causes, makes it difficult to identify the kinds, and until they 
are brought together and fruited on the same ground the certainty 
of their nomenclature will not be established. The same remarks 
will apply to the South. New varieties of apples are constantly 
springing up in this country from the sced, in favourable soils ; 
and these, when of superiour quality, may, as a general rule, be 
considered much more valuable for orchard culture than foreign 
sorts, on account of their greater productiveness and longevity. 
Indeed, every state has some fine apples, peculiar to it, and it is, 
therefore, impossible in the present state of pomology in this 
country, to give any thing like a complete list of the finest ap- 
ples of the United States. To do this, will require time, and an 
extended and careful examination of their relative merits col- 
lected in one garden. The following descriptions comprise all 
the finest American and foreign varieties yet known in our 
gardens. 

In the ensuing pages, apples are described as set upon their 
base or lower side, with the stalk inserted in the centre of the 
base or more generally in a cavity that occupies the centre of the 
base. They are said to be globular when they would be nearly 
bounded by the lines of a circle, as Summer Rose ; and oblate 
when they would be circumscribed perpendicularly by a depressed 
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circle, as Maiden’s Blush. When a are bounded by a circle 
elevated butsymmetrical, they are called ova/, as Summer Pippin; 
when not symmetrical perpendicularly but br: ‘oadest at their lower 
portion in the form of an egg, they are said to be ovate, 


ey 


Cylindric. Globular, Oblate. 


When with considerable breadth of base but Jess than their 
altitude, the sides are bounded by curved lines tending towards 
each other at the apex, they are called conic, as Esopus Spitzen 
burgh. When the altitude is not greater than the breadth or less 
than the breadth, they are called oblate inclining to or approach- 
ing conic. When'the curved lines are interrupted suddenly 
much before they reach each other at the apex, the form is called 
truncate conic, as Herefordshire Pearmain. When the altitude 
is much greater than the breadth, they are said to be elongated 
conic, as Porter; oblique when the opposite sides maintain their 
relative positions to each other, but are so inclined from their 
upward direction, that a perpendicular let fall from the centre 
of the eye would not touch the centre of the cavity, see Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, Pryor’s Red, Pennock, ete.; cylindric when the 
fruit is round horizontally, flattened at base and crown, and with 
sides perpendicularly para ilel, as Long John or Long Pearmain : 
oblong when the sides are perpendicularly nearly par: rallel and the 
height greater than the breadth, but without the roundness that 
constitutes cylindric—it is the oval form elongated. When a flat 
face or some degree of flatness is impressed upon the sides of 
apples so as to form more or less distinctly ridges or angles run- 
ning perpendicularly to the base, they are said to be angular ; 
when these ridges have intervening hollows, they are said to be 
ribbed, 
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|In arranging the apples, we have thought best to reject the 
classes according to the season, and adopt the principle of the 
system recommended by the late A. J. Downing ; but instead 
of using the terms “ best,” “very good,” and “ good, ” we have 
designated the qualities as first, second, and third, answering to 
the above.| 


CLASS I. 


This section comprises those that are well known, of excellent 
quality, and good habit generally. 


American Summer Pearmain. Thomp. 
Early Summer Pearmain, Coze. 


A rich, highly-flavoured fruit, much esteemed in New Jersey, 
where it is most known. It appears to be quite different from 
the Summer Pearmain (of the English), and is probably a seed- 
ling raised from it. It ripens gradually from the tenth of Au 
gust to the last of September. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, widest at the crown, and taper- 
ing slightly to the eye. Skin, red spotted with yellow in the 
shade, but streaked with livelier red and yellow on the sunny 
side. Stalk three fourths of an inch long, and pretty deeply 
inserted. Hye deeply sunk. Flesh yellow, remarkably tender, 
with a rich and pleasant flavour, and often bursts in falling from 
the tree. This is a valuable apple for all purposes, and it thrives 
admirably on sandy soils. In the nursery the tree grows slowly. 


Autumn Sweet Bouau. 


Late Bough. Sweet Bellflower. 
Fall Bough. Philadelphia Sweet. 


Origin unknown. ‘Tree, vigorous, upright, very productive. 
One of the very best dessert sweet apples of its season. Fruit, 
medium, conical, angular. Skin, smooth, pale yellow, sprinkled 
with a few brown dots. Stalk of medium length, rather slender, 
inserted in a deep narrow cavity; calyx closed; segments long; 
basin deep, corrugated; flesh white, very tender, with a sweet, 
refreshing, vinous flavour. Last of August to first of October. 


Barpwiy. Ken. Thomp. Man. 
Woodpecker. Pecker. Steel’s Red Winter. 


The Baldwin stands at the head of all New England apples, 
and is unquestionably a first-rate fruit in all respects. It is a 
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native of Massachusetts, and is more larvely cultivated for the 
Boston market than any other sort. It bears most abundantly 
with us, and we have had the satisfaction of raising larger, more 
beautiful, and highly flavoured specimens here, than we ever 
saw in its native region, The Baldwin, in flavour and general 
characteristics, evidently belongs to the same family as our 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, and deserves its extensive popularity. 
Fruit large, roundish, and narrowing a little to the eye. Skin 
yellow in the shade, but nearly covered and striped with crimson, 
red, and orange, in the sun; ‘dotted with a few large russet dots, 
and with radiating streaks of russet about the stalk. Calyx 
closed, and set in a rather narrow, plaited basin, Stalk half to 
three fourths of an inch Jong, ier slender for so large a fruit, 
planted in an even, moderately deep cavity. Flesh yellowish 
white, crisp, with that agreeable mingling of the saccharine and 
acid which constitutes a “rich, high flav our. ‘The tree is a vigo- 
rous, upright grower, and bears most abundantly. Ripe from 
November to March, but with us is in perfection in January. 


Baldwin. 


Beive-Fieur, Yettow. Thomp, 


Belle-Fleur. Coxe. Floy. Ken. 
Yellow Bellflower, of most nurseries, 


The Yellow Belle-Fleur is a large, handsome, and: excellent 


> 
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winter apple, every where highly esteemed in the United States. 
It is most abundantly seen in the markets of Philadelphia, as it 
thrives well in the sandy soils of New Jersey. Coxe first de- 
scribed this fruit; the original tree of which grew in Burlington, 


Yellow Belle-Fleur. 


New Jersey. We follow Thompson, in calling it Belle-Fleur, 
from the beauty of the blossoms, with the class of French apples 
to which it belongs. 

Fruit very large, oblong, a little irregular, tapering to the eye. 
Skin smooth, pale lemon yellow, often with a blush next the sun. 
Stalk long and slender, in a deep cavity. Calyx closed and set 
in a rather narrow, plaited basin. Seeds in a large hollow cap- 
sule or core. Flesh tender, juicy, crisp, with a sprightly sub- 
acid flavour ; before fully ripe, it is considerably acid. Wood 
yellowish, and tree vigorous, with spreading drooping branches, 
A regular and excellent bearer, and worthy of a place in every 
orchard November to March. 


4 
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Brimont. 


Gate. White apple. 
Mamma Beam. Wasen of some. 
Golden Pippin of some. Kelley wiite. 


Origin near Strasburgh, Lancaster Co., Pa., in the garden of 
Mrs. Beam at her gate, hence the names “Gate apple” ana 
“Mamma Beam.” It was taken to Ohio by Jacob Nesy seun., 
and became very popular in Beimont Co., and we retain this 
name, being the most universal one. Tree vigorous, healthy, 
and very productive. 

Fruit medium, to large, globular, a little flattened and nar- 
rower towards the eye, sometimes oblong. Skin light, waxen 
yellow, often with a bright vermillion cheek. Stalk short, cavity 
generally large. Calyx usually closed, basin rather deep, corrugat 
ed. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, sometimes alinost melt 
ing, of a mild agreeable flavour. Noy. to Feb. 


BouHAnNnAN. 


Buchanan. 


A Southern fruit of great excellence, introduced by Lewis 
Sanders, of Ky., good regular bearer. Fruit rather large, roundish, 
flattened, approaching conic, angular, Skin fair, shining, fine yel- 
low, with a bright crimson cheek in the sun. Stalk slender, in- 
serted in a round acute cavity. Calyx closed in a narrow abrupt 
basin. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a fine spicy subacid 
flavour. July, Aug. 


BroapDWwELu. 
Broadwell Sweet. 


Origin Ohio, a valuable fruit, tree vigorous, spreading, pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit large, oblate, somewhat conic, Skin pale yellow, with a 
blush. Stem short and small, surrounded with russet inserted 
in a deep, broad cavity. Calyx open in a somewhat abrupt 
narrow basin. Flesh whitish, firm, generally tender, juicy, sweet, 
aromatic. Nov. to March. 


Earty Harvest. Thomp. Man. 


Prince’s Harvest, or Early French Reinette, of Coxe, 
July eg Floy. 

Yellow Harvest. 

Large White Juneating. 

Tart Bonga, 

Early French Reinette. 


An American apple; and taking into account its beauty, ita 
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excellent qualities for the dessert and for cooking, and its pro- 
ductiveness, we think it the finest early apple yet known. It 
begins to ripen about the first of July, and continues in use all 
that month. The smallest collection of apples should comprise 


Early Harvest. 


this and the Red Astrachan. Form round, above medium size, 
rarely a little flattened. Skin very smooth, with a few faint 
white dots, bright straw colour when fully ripe. Stalk half to 
three fourths of an inch long, rather slender, inserted in a hollow 
of moderate depth. Calya set in a shallow basin. Flesh very 
white, tender and juicy, crisp, with a rich, sprightly, sub-acid 
flavour, The young trees of moderate vigour, with scarcely di- 
verging shoots. Manning errs by following Coxe in calling this 
a flat apple. Bracken may prove the same. 


CoGsWELL. 
Cogswell Pearmain. 


This excellent apple originated on the farm of Fred. Brewster, 
Town of Griswold, near Norwich, Conn., and where known is 
much esteemed and stands unrivalled as a dessert fruit of its sea- 
son, a vigorous, upright grower and an abundant bearer every 
other year, fruit very uniform in size, fair and beautiful, and e 
desirable fruit. 
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Size above medium, roundish oblate, regular. Stem short, 
rather slender, inserted ina large russeted cavity. Calyx small, 
nearly closed, set in a small shallow basin. Skin rich yellow, 
nearly covered with red, marked and streaked with bright red, 
flesh yellowish, compact, tender, juicy, scarcely sub-acid, with a 
very fine rich, aromatic flavour, core small, ripe Dec. to March. 

Myer’s Nonpareil, Ohio Nonpareil. An apple much grown 
at the West by the above names, and answers to the descrip- 
tion of Cogswell Pearmain, and is thought to be identical, but 
may not prove so. 


Cogstvell, 


EARLY JOE. 


Origin, orchard of Oliver Chapin, Ontario Co., N. Y., tree of 
slow growth, productive, requires high culture for fair fruit. 

Fruit below medium, oblate, very slightly conic. Skin smooth, 
yellowish, shaded and striped with red, and thickly sprinkled 
with greenish spots. Stalk of medium length inserted in a 
large cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, basin moderate. 
Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, with a very agreeable vinous 
flavour, ripe middle of August to middle of September. 
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Eventne Parry. 


Origin Berks Co., Pa. Fruit small or medium, oblate, slig! tly 
inclining to oval. Skin yellow chiefly, shaded and sometimes 


Evening Party. 


striped with red. Stem short, inserted in a round, deep cavity, 
sometimes russeted. Calyx closed, basin large. Flesh juicy, 
tender, crisp, with a brisk saccharine, somewhat vinous, aro- 
matic flavour, an excellent dessert fruit. December and 
January. 


Fatt Queen or Ky, 


Winter Queen. Ladies’ Favourite of Tenn. 


Onigin uncertain, much grown at the South and South-west, 
where it is highly esteemed. 

Tree very vigorous, upright, an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate inclining to conic, slightly oblique, angular. 
Skin yellow, striped and marbled with crimson, and thickly 
sprinkled with brown and whitish dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
broad, deep russeted cavity. Calyx large, partially closed, set in a 
large open basin. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, with a 
sprightly mild sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Fart Prepriyn. Coxe. Floy. 


The Fall Pippin is, we think, decidedly an American variety, 
Thompson and Lindley to the contrary, notwithstanding. It is, 
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very probably, a seedling raised in this country, from the White 
Spanish Reinetie, or the Holland pippin, both of which it so 
much resembles, and trom which it, in fact, differs most strongly 
in the season of maturity. The Fall Pippin is a noble fruit, and 
is considered the first of Autumn apples in the middle states, 
where its beauty, large size, and its delicious flavour for the table 
or for cooking, render it very popular, 

Fruit very large, roundish, generally a little flattened, pretty 
regular, sometimes with obscure ribs at the eye. Stalk rather 
long, three-fourths of an inch, projecting considerably beyond 
the fruit, (which distinguishes it from the Holland Pippin,) set in 
a rather small, shallow, round cavity. Calyx not very large, rather 
deeply sunk in a round, narrow cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish- 
green, becoming a fine yellow, with often a tinge of brownish 
blush, on one side, and with a few scattered dots. Flesh white, 
very tender and mellow with a rich, aromatic flavour. October 
to December. 

There are several spurious sorts, the true one is always rather 
flattened, with a projecting stalk. (Sec Holland Pippin.) 


Fatu Wine. 


Sweet Wine. Sharpe’s Spice. 
Ohio Wine. Uncle Sam’s best. 


Origin unknown, probably an old Eastern fruit called “ Wine” 
or “Sweet Wine,” not now much cultivated on account of the 
fruit being defective, but in the rich Western soils it thrives 
admirably, producing fine fruit, yet in a few localities they com- 
plain of its being knurly. Tree healthy, but of rather slender 
growth, bearing moderate crops annually. Fruit about medium, 
Stem rather long, slender, in a broad, deep cavity, surrounded by 
clear, waxen colour. Calyx partially closed in a broad, deep, 
corrugated basin, Skin striped and shaded with red, on a light 
ground, with numerous russet dots. Flesh yellowish, juicy, tender 
with a rich, aromatic, very mild, sub-acid flavour, almost sweet. 
September, November. 


Futon. 


A new Western fruit originated in the orchard or nursery of 
A. G. Downing, Canton, Fulton Co., Illinois, and is a valuable 
fruit, a vigorous grower, hardy, regular in form, an annual and 
productive bearer. 

Size about medium, oblate, not symmetric. Stem three-fourths 
of an inch, rather slender, inserted in a broad deep cavity. 
Calyx large, open, segments sv all, recurved in a pretty large 
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basin, Skin light yellow, sprinkled with green or grey dots, 

having a blush on the sunny side. Flesh yellowish, juicy, tender, 

melting with a very rich, mild, sub-acid flavour. By some the 

ns would suppose to predominate. Ripe November to 
arch. 


Filion. 


Garpen Royat. 


Origin Sudbury, Mass., farm of Mr. Bowker. Tree of mode- 
rate growth, productive. 

Fruit below medium, roundish, oval. Skin yellow, striped and 
shaded with red and dark crimson. Stalk of medium length, in- 
serted im a deep, acute cavity. Calyx partially closed im a 
basin surrounded by prominences. Flesh yellow, very ten- 
der, juicy, rich, vinous, aromatic, a beautiful and excellent fruit. 
September. 


AMERICAN GOLDEN PIpPry. 


Golden Pippin. New York Greening. 
Ribbed Pippin. Newtown Greening. 


This old apple is one of our finest American fruits, and seems 
not to be generally known. We are indebted to Dr. James 
Fountain, of Westchester county, for calling attention to it. He 
says it has been cultivated in that and the adjoining counties for 
more than fifty years, and is considered one of the most profit 


* 
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able for orchard culture and marketing; they are also a supe 
rior apple for family use. Growth strong, similar to R. I. Green- 
ing, but less drooping, making a round, spreading head; does 
not bear young, but very productive when a little advanced, and 
a popular fruit where known. 

Form variable, oblate, globular, or conic, angular or ribbed. 


Stem stout, short,inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in 
an irregular basin. Skin fine golden yellow, thinly sprinkled 
with dots, sometimes slightly netted with thin russet. Flesh yel- 
‘owish, tender, juicy, almost melting, with a rich, refreshing, 
vinous, aromatic flavour; core rather large. N ovember to Feb- 
ruary. 


GravenstzeIn. Thomp. Lind. 
Grave Slije. 


A superb looking German apple, which originated at Graven- 
stein, in Holstein, and is thought one of the finest apples of the 
North of Europe. It fully sustains its reputation here, and is, 
unquestionably, a fruit of first rate quality. Fruit large, rather 
flattened, and a little one-sided or angular, broadest at the base. 
Stalk quite short and strong, deeply set. Calyx large, in a wide, 
deep, rather irregular basin. Skin greenish yellow at first, but 
becoming bright. yellow, and beautifully dashed and pencilled, 
and marbled with light and deep red and orange. Flesh tender 
and crisp, with a “high flavoured, somewhat aromatic taste 
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Gravenstein. 
Ripens with us in September and October, but will keep a month 
longer. The trees are very thrifty, strong growers, and bear 


young, 


Green SWEET. 
Honey Greening. 


Tree, vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, somewhat 
conic. Skin green, sometimes becoming a little yellow at matu- 
rity, covered with greenish or light russet dots. Stalk of medium 
length. Cavity rather deep, covered with russet; basin shallow 
and abrupt, somewhat furrowed. Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, 
sweet, with a vinous, refreshing flavour. December to March. 


Hatt. 


Hall’s Seedling. 
Hall’s Red. 
Jenny Seedling. 


Origin on the grounds of Mr. Hall, Franklin county, North 
Carolina. Tree of moderate growth, hardy, upright, with long, 
slender, reddish branches, and remarkably firm wood. ‘The tree 
never attains a very large size; is very productive, and is con- 
sidered in North Carolina the best long-keeping dessert apple 
they cultivate. We are indebted to G. W. Johnson, of Milton, 
North Carolina, for specimens, history, &c. He says an old 

4* 
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variety, and now widely disseminated, and wherever known, is 
held in the highest estimation. Fruit small, oblate, slightly 
conic. Skin smooth, thick, mostly shaded with crimson, and 
covered with various coloured dots. Stem of medium length, 
slender, curved, inserted in a round, deep, open cavity. Calyx 
closed, generally in a small uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, fine 
grained, juicy, with a very rich, vinous, saccharine, aromatic 
flavour. December to April. 


Hail. 


Hasxett Sweer. 
; Sassafras Sweet. 

Origin farm of Deacon Haskell, Ipswich, Mass. Tree vigorous 
and productive, fruit medium or above, oblate. Skin greenish yel- 
low, sometimes with a blush. Stalk short, inserted in a rather 
deep cavity. Calyx closed; basin of medium depth. Flesh yel 
lowish, tender, juicy, with a very sweet, rich, aromatic flavour. 
September, October. 

Haw ey. 


Origin Columbia Co., N. Y. Tree vigorous and bears annu- 
ally. 

Fruit large, conic, sometimes oblate. Skin fine yellow, some- 
what waxen or oily, and considerably dotted. Stalk short, 
inserted in a rather deep cavity. Calyx small, nearly closed, in a 
moderate, somewhat furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, very tender, 
juicy, rich, with a fine, mild, sub-acid flavour. Ripe September, 
and does not keep long. ! 


Hussarpston Nonsucn. Man. Ken. 


A fine, large, early winter fruit, which originated in the town 
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of Hubbardston, Mass., and is of first rate quality. The tree is a 
vigorous grower, forming a handsome branching head, and bears 
very large crops. It is worthy of extensive orchard culture. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, much narrower near the eye. 
Skin smooth, striped with splashes, and irregular broken stripes 
of pale and bright red, which nearly cover a yellowish ground. 
The calyx open, and the stalk short, in a russeted hollow. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, and tender, with an agreeable mingling of sweetness 
and acidity in its flavour. October to January. 


Jefferis. 


JEFFERIS. 


Origin Chester Co. Pa., growth moderate, very productive. A 
fair and handsome fruit of excellent quality, in use al} of 
September. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic. Skin yellow, shaded 
and splashed with crimson, and thickly covered with large, 
whitish dots. Stem very short, inserted in a rather large cavity. 
Calyx closed, set in a round open basin. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a rich, mild, sub-acid flavour. September. 


JonaTHan. Buel. Ken. 

King Philip,—Philip Rick. 
The Jonathan is a very beautiful dessert apple, and its great 
beauty, good flavour, and productiveness in all soils, unite to re- 


commend it to orchard planters. The original tree of this new 
sort is growing on the farm of Mr. Philip Rick, of Kingston, 
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New York, a neighbourhood unsurpassed in the world for its 
great natural congeniality to the apple. It was first described 
by the late Judge Buel, and named by him, in compliment. to 
Jonathan Hasbrouck, Esq., of the same place, who made known 
the fruit to him. The colour of the young wood is a lively light 
brown, and the buds at the ends of the shoots are large. Growth 
rather slender, slightly pendulous. 

Fruit of medium size, regularly formed, roundish-ovate, or 
tapering to the eye. Skin thin and smooth, the ground clear 
light yellow, nearly covered by lively red stripes, and deepening 
into brilliant or dark red in the sun. Stalk three-fourths of an 
inch long, rather slender, inserted in a deep, regular cavity. 
Calyx set in a deep, rather broad basin. Flesh white, rarely a 
little pinkish, very tender and juicy, with a mild sprightly fla- 
vour. This fruit, evidently, belongs to the Spitzenburgh class. 
November to March. 


King of Tompkins Co. 
Kine or Tompxins County. 


King Apple. 

Origin uncertain; much grown in Tompkins county and the 
adjoining ones; said to be a valuable market fruit. Tree very 
vigorous, spreading, an abundant bearer annually, Fruit large, 
globular, inclining to conic, sometimes oblate, angular, Skin 
yellowish, mostly shaded with red, striped and splashed with 
crimson, Stalk rather stout and short, inserted in a large some- 
what irregular cavity. Calyx small and closed, set in a medium 
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slightly corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, coarse, juicy, tender, 
with an exceedingly agreeable, mch, vinous flavour, delightfully 
aromatic. December to March, 


Lavy Apple. Coxe. 
Api. 0. Duh. 
Api Petit. Zhomp. Rom. 
Pomme Rose. 
Pomme a'Api Rouge. Poit. 
Petit Api Rouge, ‘ 
Gros Api Bours t Tons: 

An exquisite little dessert fruit, the pretty size and beautiful 
colour of which, render it an universal favourite; as it is a great 
bearer it is also a profitable sort for the orchardist, bringing 
the highest price of any fancy apple in the market. It is an old 
French variety, and is nearly always known abroad by the name 
of Api; but the name of Lacy Apple has become too universal 
here, to change it now. No amateur’s collection should be 
without it. 

Fruit quite small, but regu- 
larly formed and flat. Skin 
smooth and glossy, with a bril- 
liant deep red cheek, contrast- 
ing with a lively lemon yellow 
ground. Stalk of medium 
length, and deeply inserted. 

Calyx small, sunkin a basin 

with small plaits. Flesh white, 2 

crisp, pate and juicy, with a ape 

pleasant flavour. The tree has Lady Apple. 

straight, almost black shoots, 

with small leaves; forms a very upright, small head, and bears 
its fruit in bunches. The latter is very hardy, and may be left 
on the tree till severe frosts. The Lady Apple is in use from 
December to May. 

The Apr Norr, or Black Lady Apple, differs from the fore- 
going sort only in the colour, which is nearly black. In shape, 
size, season, and flavour, it is nearly the same. It is, from its un- 
usually dark hue, a singular and interesting fruit—poor flavour. 

The true Arr Eros, or Star Lady Apple, figured and de- 
scribed by Poiteau, in the Pomologie francaise, is another very 
distinct variety; the fruit is of the same general character, 
but having five prominent angles, which give it the form of 
astar. This variety is rather scarce, the common Lady Apple 
being frequently sent out for it by French nurserymen. It 
keeps until quite late in the spring, when its flavour becomes 
excellent, though in winter it is rather dry. The growth of the 
tree resembles that of the other Apis. 
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Larcze Yertow Bovues. Thomp. 


Early Sweet Bough. Kenrick. 
Sweet Harvest. 
Bough. Coxe. Floy. 


A native apple, ripening in harvest time, and one of the first 
qtality, only second as a dessert fruit to the Early Harvest. It 
is not so much esteemed for the kitchen as the latter, as it is too 
sveet for pies and sauce, but it is generally much admired for 
the table, and is worthy of a place in every collection. 

Fruit above the middle size, and oblong-ovate in form. Skin 
staooth, pale, greenish yellow. Stalk rather long, and the eye 
nwrow and deep. Flesh white, very tender and crisp when fully 
rpe, and with a rich, sweet, sprightly flavour. Ripens from the 
middle of July to the tenth of August. Tree moderately vigo- 
rous, bears abundantly, and forms a round head. 


Lone Srem or PENNSYLVANIA. 


Origin Berks county, Pa. Fruit rather below medium, glo- 
bular, inclining to oblong or oval. Stalk long and slender, 
curved, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx small and closed, set in 
a somewhat furrowed basin. Skin yellowish, very much shaded, 
and sometimes striped with red or dark crimson. Flesh tender, 
juicy, crisp, with a fine rich, sub-acid flavour, spicy and aroma- 
tic. An excellent dessert fruit of the highest flavour; core 
large and open. November to January. 


Mangum. 
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Maneum. 
Seago,—Maxfield. 


A first rate southern fruit. Specimens have been sent us 
from several friends. Tree thrifty and very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic, angular. Skin yellow- 
ish,striped and mostly shaded with red, thickly sprinkled with 
whitish and bronze dots. Stem short and small, inserted in a 
broad cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx partially closed ; 
basin slightly corrugated. Flesh yellow, very tender, juicy, 
mild, subacid, excellent, highiy prized in Georgia and the south. 
October, November.* Carter of Alabama may prove the same. 


McLean. 


Martin. 

Origin, Woodstock, Connecticut. Tree thrifty, upright, very 
productive annual bearer, and handsome. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, slightly conic, very regular, 
and fair, Skin yellow, mostly striped, marbled, and splashed 
with red. Stalk short, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx 
small, nearly closed; basin moderate, slightly uneven. Flesh 
white, very tender, juicy, with a fine vinous flavour, almost sac- 
charine. December to March. 


ME Lon. 


Norton’s Melon. Watermelon. 

Origin, East Bloomfield, N. Y. ‘Tree of rather slow growth, 
a good bearer. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, slightly oblate. Skin pale 
yellow, striped and shaded with deep red or crimson on the 
sunny side. Stalk rather short, inserted in a large cavity, some- 
what uneven, surrounded by thin russet. Calyx closed; basin 
large, abrupt, open, slightly furrowed. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a very rich refreshing subacid flavour. October to 
March. 

Moruer. 


Queen Anne. 

Origin, Bolton, Mass. ‘Tree moderately vigorous and produc- 
tive. Fruit medium, oval, inclining to conic. Stem long and 
slender, inserted in a rather deep abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, 
set in a small corrugated basin. Skin almost covered with deep 
red, thickly sprinkled with minute dots. Flesh yellowish, juicy, 
crisp, tender, with a very rich aromatic flavour. Last of Octo- 
ber to January. 


*The time of ripening of the southern fruits is given to suit their re 
spective localities. 
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Tlis admirable fruit is to our taste unsurpassed im flavour of 
any of its season, strikingly suggestive of the flavour and perfume 
of an excellent pear, with more of vinous life than the Vandevere 
(Newtown Spitzenburgh), and less acidity than the Esopus 
Spitzenburgh, and not inferior to either of them as a dessert fruit. 


‘ - Mother. 


Monmovtu Pirrin, 


A native of Monmouth County, New Jersey, of moderate up- 
right growth, and productive. Fruit large, oblate, a little in- 
clining to conic, obscurely five-angled, slightly flattened at base 
and crown. Skin pale yellow, with a beautiful warm cheek, and 
numerous russet dots. Stalk rather short, inserted in a large 
slightly russeted cavity. Calyx partially closed; basin deep, 
abrupt, and corrugated. Flesh juicy, with a fine brisk aromatic 
flavour. November to March. 


Newtown Piprry. Coxe. Thomp. 


Green Newtown Pippin. American Newtown Pippin. 
Green Winter Pippin. Petersburgh Pippin. 


The Newtown Pippin stands at the head of all apples, and is, 
when in perfection, acknowledged to be unrivalled in all the 


Hes 
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qualities which constitute a high flavoured dessert apple, tc 
which it combines the quality of long keeping without the 
least. shrivelling, retaining its high flavour to the last. It is 
very largely raised in New-York and New-Jersey for expor- 
tation, and commands the highest price in Covent Garden 
Market, London. This variety is a native of Newtown, Long 
Island, and it requires a pretty strong, deep, warm soil, to 
attain its full perfection, and in the orchard it should be well 
manured every two or three years. For this reason, while it 
is planted by acres in orchards in New-York and the Middle 
States, it is rarely raised in a large quantities or with much 
success in New-England. On the Hudson, thousands of barrels 
of the fairest and richest Newtown pippins are constantly 
produced. The tree is of rather slender and slow growth, 
and even while young, is always remarkable for its rough bark. 
Fruit of medium size, roundish, a little irregular in its out- 
line,-caused by two or three obscure ribs on the sides—and 
broadest at the base, next the stalk; about three inches in dia- 
meter, and two and a half deep. Skin dull green, becoming 
olive green when ripe, with a faint, dull brownish blush on one 
side, dotted with small gray specks, and with delicate russet 
rays around the stalk. Calyx quite small and closed, set in a 
narrow and shallow basin. Stalk half an inch long, rather 
slender, deeply sunk in a wide, funnel-chapel cavity. Flesh 
greenish-white, very juicy, crisp, with a fine aroma, and an ex- 
ceedingly high and delicious flavour. When the fruit is not 
grown on healthy trees, it is able to be spotted with black spots. 
This is one of the finest keeping apples, and is in eating from 
December to May—but is in the finest perfection in March. 


Newtown Pippin, Yettow. Coxe. Thomp. 


The Yellow Newtown Pippin strongly resembles the forego- 
ing, and it is difficult to say which is the superior fruit. The 
Yellow is handsomer, and has a higher perfume than the Green, 
and its flesh is rather firmer, and equally high flavoured; while 
the Green is more juicy, crisp, and tender. The Yellow New- 
town Pippin is rather flatter, measuring only about two inches 
deep, and it is always quite oblique—projecting more on one 
side ef the stalk than the other. When fully ripe, it is yellow, 
with a rather lively red cheek, and a smooth skin, few or none of 
the spots on the Green variety, but with the same russet marks 
at the stalk. It is also more highly fragrant before, and after, it 

_is cut than the Green. The flesh is firm, crisp, juicy, and with 


avery rich and high flavour. Both the Newtown pippins grow 


alike, and they are both excellent bearers. This variety is 
rather hardier and succeeds best in the Eastern States. We 
have kept the fruit until the 4th of July. 
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Newtown Pippin, Yellow. 


NortHern Spy. 


This beautiful new American fruit is one of the most, deli- 
cious, fragrant, and sprightly of all late dessert apples. It ripens 
in January, keeps till June, and always commands the highest 
market price. The tree is of rapid, upright growth, and bears 
moderate crops. It originated on the farm of Oliver Chapin, of 
Bloomfield, near Rochester, N. Y. The trees require high 
culture and open heads to let in the sun, otherwise the fruit is 
wanting in flavour, and apt to be imperfect and knotty. 

Fruit large, conical-flattened. Skin thin, smooth, in the shade 
greenish or pale yellow, in the sun covered with light and dark 
stripes of purplish-red, marked with a few pale dots, and a thin 
white bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, rather slender, 
planted in a very wide, deep cavity, marked with russet. Calyx 
small, closed; basin narrow, abrupt, furrowed. Flesh white, 


fine-grained, tender, slightly sub-acid, with a peculiarly fresh and’ 


delicious flavour. 


OrtTLEY. 
Ortley Pippin. White Bellflower. 


Ohio Favourite. | Woolman’s Long. i 4 


White Detroit. | Willow Leaf Pippin. 
Greasy Pippin. | Hollow Cored Pippin. 
White Pippin. Ohio Favourite. 


Origin, orchard of Michael Ortley, South Jersey. 
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The Ortley is one of the most widely disseminated and popu- 
lar apples of the Western States. It grows pretty strongly with 
upright, slender shoots, and bears abundantly, and its bearing 
shoots are inclined to break. 

Fruit medium to very large, ovate, or conic. Skin greenish yel- 
low, becoming fine yellow at maturity, sometimes with a sunny 
cheek. Stalk slender, of medium length, inserted in a deep, acute 
cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set in an abrupt, 
somewhat corrugated basin. Flesh white, fine grained, tender, 
juicy, sub-acid, very pleasant. November toFebruary. Highly 
esteemed at the West, but does not succeed so well at the 
North and East. 


Prarmain, Hererorpsoire. Thomp. 


Winter Pearmain. Coxe. 
Royal Pearmain. Lind. Rom. 
Pearmain Royal. Knoop. 
Old Pearmain. 

Royale d’ Angleterre, 


This delicious old variety, generally known here as the English 
or Royal Pearmain, is one of the finest of all winter dessert fruits, 
and its mild and agreeable flavour renders it here, as abroad, 
an universal favourite, both as a dessert apple, and for cooking. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, and of a pretty regular Pear- 


Herefordshire Pearmain. 


main-shape. Skin stained, and mottled with soft, brownish red 
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on a dull, russety green ground, dotted with grayish specks 
The red thickly mottled near the eye, with yellowish russet 
spots. Stalk slender, half an inch long. Calyx with wide- 
spread, reflexed segments, and set in a shallow, narrow, slightly 
plaited basin. Flesh pale yellow, very mellow and tender, with 
a pleasant, aromatic flavour. A moderate bearer, but often pro- 
duces large crops on high soils, which are well adapted to this 
sort. November to February. -A strong grower. 

The Winter Pearmain of most American orchards, is the Au- 
tumn Pearmain of this, and most English works. 


Pecr’s PLEAsant. 


Pecks Pleasant. 


A first rate frit in all respects, belonging to the Newtown 
pippin class. It has long been cultivated in Rhode Island, 
where we think it originated, and in the northern part of Con- 
necticut, but as yet is little known out of that district of coun- 
try, but deserves extensive dissemination. It considerably re- 
sembles the Yellow Newtown pippin, though a larger fruit. with 
more tender flesh, and is scareely inferior to it in flavour. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish, a little angular, and 
shghtly flattened, with an indistinct furrow on one side. Skin 
smooth, and when first gathered, green, with a little dark red ; 
but when ripe, a beautiful clear yellow, with bright blush on the 
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sunny side and near the stalk, marked with scattered gray dots. 
The stalk is peculiarly fleshy and flattened, short, and sunk ir 
a wide, rather wavy cavity. Calyx woolly, sunk in a narrow, 
abruptly, and pretty deeply sunk basin. Flesh yellowish, fine 
grained, juicy, crisp and tender, with a delicious, high aromatic 
flavour. The tree is only a moderate grower, but bears regu- 
larly and well, and the fruit commands a high price in the mar- 
ket. Mr.S,. Lyman, who raises this fruit in great perfection, in- 
forms us that with him the apples on the lower branches of old 
trees are flat, while those on the upper branches are nearly 
conical. November to March. 


PRIMATE. 
Rough and Ready. 


Origin unknown. Tree a strong and stocky grower, and 
forms a beautiful head—very productive. Fruit medium, conic 
or oblate, angular, Skin greenish white, with a crimson blush on 
the exposed side. Stem of medium length, inserted in a rather 
large irregular cavity. Calyx closed in an abrupt, open, some- 
what corrugated basin. Flesh white, very tender, sprightly 


Primate, 


refreshing, mild sub-acid, An excellent dessert apple, ripening 
the last of August, and continuing in use till October. 
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Pomme pg Neier. Thomp. Lind. 


Fameuse. Forsyth. 
Sanguineus. 
Snowy Chimney. 


A very celebrated Canada fruit (probably an old French fruit) 
which has its name from the snow-white colour of its flesh, or. 
as some say, from the village from whence it was first taken to 
England. It is an excellent, productive, autumn apple, and is 
especially valuable in northern latitudes. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, somewhat flattened; skin 
with a ground of pale greenish yellow, mixed with faint streaks 
of pale red on the shady side, but marked with blotches and short 
stripes of darker red, and becoming a fine deep red in the sun; 
stalk quite slender, half an inch long, planted on a narrow funnel- 
shaped cavity ; calyx small, and set in a shallow, rather narrow 
basin ; flesh remarkably white, very tender, juicy, and good, with 
a slight perfume. Ripe in October and November. A regular 
bearer, and a handsome dessert fruit. 


Progress. 
Progress. 
“Esquire Miller’s Best Sort.” 


A native of Middlefield, Conu. Tree a moderate grower, and 
forms a handsome head, bears early and very productive. The 
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original tree stands on the land of Enoch Coe, formerly Isaac 
Miller, Esq., and for some time was called “ Esquire Miller’s best 
sort.” 

Size above medium, rather globular, inclining to conic, 
sometimes oblate, somewhat angular. Stem short, inserted in a 
round cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx large, partially closed, 
set ina shallow, open basin. Skin smooth, yellow, with a sunny 
check, sometimes with a few scattered grey dots. Flesh solid, 
tender, crisp, jnicy, with a very refreshing, vinous flavour. Ripe 
October till April. 


Porter. Man. Thomp. 


OP 


Porter. 


A first rate New England fruit, raised by the Rev. 8. Porter, of 
Sherburne, Mass., and deservedly a great favourite in the Boston 
market. The fruit is remarkably fair, and the tree is very 
productive, 

Fruit rather large, regular, oblong, narrowing to the eye. 
Skin clear, glossy, bright yellow, and when exposed, with a dull 
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blush next the sun. Calyx set in a narrow and deep basin. 
Stalk rather slender, not three fourths of an inch long. Flesh 
fine grained, and abounding with juice of a sprightly agreeable 
flavour. Ripens in September, and deserves general cultivation, 


Pryor’s Rep. 
Pitzer Hill. 
Big Hill. 

Origin unknown. Tree upright, not very vigorous, nor an 
early bearer, requires a deep rich soil, and a warm season or a 
southern climate, for the full development of its excellence. 

Fruit. medium, somewhat globular, oblate, obliquely depress- 
ed. Skin greenish yellow, shaded with red, striped with dark 
crimson, and thickly sprinkled with greenish grey dots, and 
some seasons much covered with russet. Stalk short and thick, 
inserted in a small acute cavity, surrounded by traces of russet, 
which sometimes considerably overspread the fruit. Calyx firmly 
closed, set in a small basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with 
very rich, pleasant sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Rambo. 


Ramzso. Coxe. Thomp. 


Romanite, ) 
Seek-no-further, 

Bread and Cheese Apple, j 

The Rambo is one of the most popular autumn fruits to be 

found in the Philadelphia markets, It is a highly valuable 

apple for the table or kitchen, and the tree thrives well on light 


of New Jersey,. 
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sandy soils, being a native of the banks of the Delaware. It is 
also very popular at the West. © 

Fruit of medium size, flat. Skin smooth, yellowish white in 
the shade, streaked and marbled with pale yellow and red in the 
sun, and speckled with large rough dots. Stalk long, rather 
slender, curved to one side, and deeply planted in a smooth, fun- 
nel-like cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad basin, which is 
slightly plaited around it. Flesh greenish white, very tender, 
with a rich, sprightly, sub-acid flavour. October to December. 


Rep Russert. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, N. H. Tree 
very vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, shaded with dull red 
and deep carmine in the sun, and thickly covered with grey dots, 
with a slight appearance of rough russet on most of the surface. 
Stalk rather short and thick, inserted in a medium cavity, sur- 
rounded with thin russet. Calyx nearly closed; segments long, 
recurved,in a narrow, uneven basin. Flesh yellow, solid, crisp, 
tender, with an excellent, rich, sub-acid flavour, somewhat resem- 
bling Baldwin. January to April. 


Red Canada. 


Rep Canapa. 


Old: Nonsuch, of Mass. 
Richfield Nonsuch. 
Steels Red Winter, of Mich. 


An old fruit, formerly much grown in Connecticut and Massa- 
5 
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chusetts, but is not now much planted on account of its sma.l size 
and poor fruit; succeeds well in western New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan. ‘Tree thrifty, but of slender growth ; very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic, slightly angular. Skin 
yellow, mostly shaded with deep red or crimson; somewhat 
striped or splashed on the sunny side, and thickly sprinkled with 
grey, and sometimes greenish dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
broad, deep cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, in a small, 
narrow, somewhat irregular basin. Flesh white, tender, cmsp, 
abounding with a brisk, refreshing juice, and retaining its fine, 
delicate flaveur to the last. January to May. 


Fed Astrachan. 


Rep Asrracaan. Thomp. Lind. 


A fruit of extraordinary beauty, first imported into England 
with the White Astrachan, from Sweden, in 1816. It bears 
abundantly with us, and its singular richness of colour is height- 
ened by an exquisite bloom on the surface of the fruit, like that 
of a plum. It is one of the handsomest dessert fruits, and its 
quality is good, but if not taken from the tree as soon as ripe 
it is liable to become mealy. Ripens from the last of July to 
the middle of August. 

Fruit pretty large, rather above the middle size, and very 
smooth and fair, roundish, a little narrowed towards the eye. 
Skin almost entirely covered with deep crimson, with sometimes 
a little greenish yellow in the shade, and occasionally a little 
russet near the stalk, and covered with a pale white bloom. 
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Stalk rather short and deeply inserted. Calyx sct in a slight 
basin, which is sometimes a little irregular. Flesh quite white, 
crisp, moderately juicy, with an agreeable, rich, acid flavour. 


Raw ez’s JANNET. 


Raule’s Jannetting. Winter Jannetting. 
Rock Remain. Jennett. 

Rock Rimmon. Neverfail. 

Yellow Janett. Indiana Jannetting. 


Origin, Virginia, on the farm of Caleb Ranles. Tree vigorous, 
spreading; it puts forth its leaves, and blossoms much later than 
other varieties in the spring, and consequently avoids injury by 
late frost; it is, therefore, particularly valuable for the south and 
southwest, where it is much cultivated. 

Fruit rather large, oblate, considerably depressed, conic, an- 
gular. Skin yellowish, shaded with red and striped with crim- 
son. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a broad open cavity. 
Calyx partially open, set ina rather shallow basin. Flesh whitish 
yellow, tender, juicy, with a very pleasant vinous flavour, 
February to June. So far has not succeeded well at the north. 


Rewerre Buancus D’Espaens. Thomp. Nois. 
White Spanish Reinette. Pom. Mag. Lind. 
D’Espagne. 
Fall Pippin. g SOE 
Large Fall Pippin. wagiash 
Cobbett’s Fall Pippin, } 9274". 

A very celebrated old Spanish variety. Fruit very large, 
roundish-oblong, somewhat angular, with broad ribs on its sides, 
terminating in an uneven crown, where it is nearly as broad as 
at the base. Calyx large, open, very deeply sunk in a broad- 
angled, oblique, irregular basin. Stalk half an inch long, set in 
a rather small, even cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish-green on 
the shaded side, orange, tinged with brownish-red next the sun, 
and sprinkled with blackish dots. Flesh yellowish-white, crisp, 
tender, with a sugary juice. The tree has the same wood, 
foliage, and vigorous habit, as our Fall Pippin, and the fruit 
keeps a month longer. This is quite distinct from Fall Pippin, 


Retetrs, Canapa. Thomp. Nois. 


Canadian Reinette. Lind. 
Grosse Reinette d’Angleterre. 0. Duh. 
Pomme du Caen, 


Reinette du Canada Blanche. on 
Reinette Grosse du Canada. eliciions. 


Reinette du Canada a Cortes. 
De Bretagne. 

Portugal. 

Januarea, 

Wabr Reinette. 


It is easy to see that the Canada Reinette is a popular and 
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highly esteemed variety in Europe, by the great number of syno 
nyms under which it is known. It is doubtful, notwithstanding 
its name, whether it is truly of Canadian origin, as Merlet, a 
French writer, describes the same fruit in the 17th century; 
and some authors think it was first brought to this continent 
from Normandy, and carried back under its newname. At any 
rate, it is a very large and handsome fruit, a good bearer, and of 
excellent quality in all respects. It is yet little known in the 
United States, but deserves extensive orchard culture. 

Fruit of the largest size, conical, flattened; rather irregular, 
with projecting ribs; broad at the base, narrowing towards the 
eye, four inches in diameter, and three deep. Skin greenish- 
yellow, slightly washed with brown on the sunny side, sprinkled 
with dots and russet patches. Stalk short, inserted in a wide 
hollow. Calyx short and large, set in a rather deep, irregular 
basin. Flesh nearly white, rather firm, juicy, with a rich, lively, 
sub-acid flavour. Ripe in December, and, if picked earlv in 
autumn, it will keep till April. 


Rhode Island Greening. 


Ruope Isuanp Grezninc. Coxe. Thomp. Man. 
Burlington Greening. Jersey Greening? Come. 


The Rhode Island Greening is such an universal favourite and 
is so generally known, that it seems almost superfluous to give a 
description of it. It succeeds well in almost all parts of the 
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country, and on a great variety of soils, and is, perhinnd/ more 
generally esteemed than any other early winter fruit. / In’ the 


Eastern States where the Newtown pippin does not attain full «, 


perfection, this apple takes its place—and in England, ‘it Gs fre- 
quently sold for that fruit, which, however, it does nob ff otual 
[The Green Newtown Pippin described by Lindley is this\fruit.] 


nee 


Fruit large, roundish, a little flattened, pretty regular, bee ai Bm 


often obscurely ribbed. Skin oily smooth, dark green, becom = 
ing pale green when ripe, when it sometimes shows a dull blush 
near the stalk. Calyx small, woolly, closed, in a slightly sunk, 
scarcely plaited basin. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, 
curved, thickest at the bottom. Flesh yellow, fine grained, ten- 
der, crisp, with an abundance of rich, slightly aromatic, lively, 
acid juice. The tree grows very strongly, and resembles 
the Fall pippin in its wood and leaves, and bears most abundant 
crops. The fruit is as excellent for cooking as for the dessert. 
November to February—or, in the North, to March. In some 
localities at the West does not succeed, in others very good. 


Richard's Graft. 


RICHARD’S GRAFT. 
Derrick’s Graft, Red Spitzenburgh. 
Strawberry. Wine. 
A very excellent fall apple well worthy of cultivation, Ori- 
gin, uncertain, supposed to be Ulster County, N. Y. An old 
fruit, but little known—lately introduced by E. G. Studley, 


— 
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Claverack, Columbia, County, N. Y.—a free upright grower, a 
good bearer, and one of the best dessert apples of its season. 

Size rather above medium, oblate. Stem nearlly an inch 
long. Cavity deep and broad. Calyx closed, segments re- 
curved, basin deep. Colour yellow, mostly striped with red. 
Flesh fine-grained, tender, juicy, pleasant, with a refreshing vi- 
nous flavour. September and October. 


RICHMOND. 


Origin, farm of D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, Ohio.—Tree a free 
grower, and a profuse bearer. Fruit large, oblate, slightly angular, 
Skin light yellow, striped, splashed, and marbled with crimson, 
and thickly sprinkled with hght brown dots. Stem short, in- 
serted in a broad deep cavity slightly russeted. Calyx open, set 
in a large furrowed basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, vinous, 
sweet, and rich. October to February. 


Rome Beauty, 


Rome Beaoury. 
Gillett’s Seedling. 


Origin, Southern Ohio. Tree a moderate grower, succeeds 
well at the South-west. 
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Fruit large, roundish, approaching conic. Skin yellow, shaded 
and striped with bright red, and sprinkled with hght dots. Stem 
an inch long, inserted in a large, deep cavity, surrounded by 
greenish russet, Calyx partially closed, set in a narrow, deep 
basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, sprightly sub-acid. Core 
rather large. October to December. 


Roman Srem. Coxe. 


The Roman Stem is not generally known out of New-Jersey. 
It originated at Burlington, in that State, and is much esteemed 
in that neighbourhood. In flavour, it belongs to the class of 
sprightly, pleasant apples, and somewhat resembles the Yellow 
Belle Fleur. Tree very productive, 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, roundish-oblong—or often 
ovate. Skin whitish-ycllow, with a faint brownish blush, 
sprinkled with patches of small black dots, and, when ripe, 
having a few reddish specks, unless the fruit is very fair. Stalk 
three-tourths of an inch long, inserted in a shallow cavity under 
a fleshy protuberance, which the farmers have likened to a 
Roman nose, whence the name. Calyx set in a rather narrow 
basin, with a few plaits. Core hollow. Flesh tender, juicy 
with a rich, pleasant, musky flavour. November to March, 


Russert, AMERICAN GOLDEN. 


ec ay Man, Ken. 

heep Nose. 

Bullock's Pippin. ' ae 
Little Pearmain. 

The American Golden Russet is one of the most delicious and 
tender apples, its flesh resembling more in texture that of a but- 
tery pear, than that of an ordinary apple. It is widely cultivated 
at the West, and in New-England as the Golden Russet, and 
though neither handsome nor large, is still an universal favour- 
ite from its great productiveness and admirable flavour. The 
uncouth naine of Coxe, Sheep-nos2, is nearly obsolete, except in 
New-Jersey, and we therefore adopt the present one, to which it 
is well entitled. The tree is thrifty, with upright drab coloured 
shoots. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish-ovate. Skin dull yellow, 
sprinkled with a very thin russet. Stalk rather long and slen- 
der. Calyx closed, and set in a rather narrow basin. Flesh 
yellowish, very tender, (almost melting,) juicy, with a mild, rich, 
spicy flavour. October to January. 

The Eyextsu Goipen Russsr is a sub-acid sort, much inferiour 
to the above. 
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Russet, Boston or Roxsury. Man. Thomp. 
Roxbury Russet, en. Putnam Russet. 


This Russet, a native of Massachusetts, is one of the most 
popular market fruits in the country, as it is excellent, a prodi 


Boston Russet. 


gous bearer, and keeps till late in the spring. It is in every 
way highly deserving extensive cultivation. 

Fruit of medium size, often larger roundish, a little flattened, 
and slightly angular. Skin at first dull green, covered with 
brownish-yellow russet when ripe, with, rarely, a faint blush on 
one side. Stalk nearly three-fourths of an inch long, rather 
slender, not deeply inserted. Calyx closed, set in a round basin, 
of moderate depth. Flesh greenish-white, moderately juicy, 
with a rather rich, sub-acid flavour. Ripens in January, an4 
may be brought to market in June, 

There are several native varieties of Russet or “Leather 
Coats,” of larger size than the foregoing, but they are much infe- 
riour, being apt to shrivel and become tasteless, Does not suc- 
ceed well in all localities at the West. 


SMOKEHOUSE. 


Millcreek Vandevere. 
English Vandevere. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa., near Millcreek, grew on the farm 
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of a wealthy Quaker named Gibbons, near his smokehouse, 
hence its name. An old variety and popu.ar in Pennsylvania. It 
somewhat resembles the old Pennsylvania Vandevere, and is 
supposed to be a seedling of it. 

Tree moderately vigorous, with a spreading head, a good 
bearer, 

Fruit rather above medium, oblate, skin yellow; shaded and 
splashed with crimson, and thinly sprinkled with large grey 
and brown dots. Stalk rather long, curved, inserted in a broad 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a wide basin, of moderate depth, 
slightly corrugated. Flesh yellowish, somewhat firm, juicy, crisp, 
rather rich, sub-acid. September to February. Unsurpassed 
for culinary uses. 


Esopus Spitzenburgh. 


SrirzensurcH, Esopus. Coxe. 


/Msopus Spitzenberg. Thomp. Lind. 
A®sopus Spitzenburg. Ken, 
True Spitzenburgh. 
The Esopus Spitzenburgh is a handsome, truly delicious apple, 
and is generally considered, by all good judges, equal to the 
5* 
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Newtown Pippin, and unsurpassed as a dessert fruit, by any 
other variety. It originated at Esopus, a famous apple district, 
originally settled by the Low Dutch, on the Hudson, where it is 
still raised in its highest perfection, But throughout the whole 
of New York, it is considered the first of apples, and its beauty 
and productiveness render it highly profitable for orchard cul- 
ture. The fruit of this variety brought from Western New- 
York, seems deficient in flavour, which is, perhaps, owing to 
the excessive richness of the soil there. The tree has rather 
slender shoots, and when in bearing, has long and hanging 
limbs. 

Fruit large, oblong, tapering roundly to the eye. Skin 
smooth, nearly covered with rich, lively red, dotted with distinct 
yellowish russet dots. On the shaded side is a yellowish ground 
with streaks and broken stripes of red. Stalk rather long,— 
three-fourths of an inch—and slender, projecting beyond the 
base, and inserted in a wide cavity. Calyx small, and closed, 
set in a shallow basin, which is slightly furrowed. Flesh yellow, 
rather firm, crisp, juicy, with a delicious rich, brisk flavour. 
Seeds in a hollow core. December to February. 


Sommer Ross. Thomp. Coxe. 
Woolman’s Harvest. 


A very pretty and very excellent apple, highly esteemed as a 
dessert fruit. 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, roundish. Skin smooth, rich 
waxen yellow, streaked and blotched with a little red on the 
sunny side. Stalk rather short, and slender. Calyx closed, set 
in an even basin. « Flesh tender, abounding with sprightly juice. 
Ripens early in August. 


Sweetine, Laprss’. 


The Ladies’ Sweeting we consider the finest winter sweet 
apple, for the dessert, yet known or cultivated in this country. 

Its handsome appearance, delightful perfume, sprightly flavour, 
and the long time which it remains in perfection, render it uni- 
versally admired wherever it is known, and no garden should 
be without it. It is a native of this neighbourhood, and thou- 
sands of trees of this variety have been sent from this garden. 
to various parts of the Union, The wood is not very strong, but 
it grows thriftily, and bears very abundantly. 

Fruit large, roundish-ovate, narrowing pretty rapidly to the 
eye. Skin very smooth, nearly covered with red in the sun, but 
pale yellowish-green in the shade, with broken stripes of pale 
red. The red is sprinkled with well marked, yellowish-gray 
dots, and covered, when first gathered, with a thin white bloom. 
There is also generally a faint marbling of cloudy white over 
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the red, on the shady side of the fruit, and rays of the same 
around the stalk. Calyx quite small, set in a narrow, shallow. 
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laited basin. Stalk half an inch long, in a shallow cavity. 

lesh, greenish-white, exceedingly tender, juicy and crisp, with 
a delicious, sprightly, agreeably perfumed flavour. Keeps with- 
out shrivelling, or losing its flavour, till May. 


Swaar. Coxe. Floy. Thomp. 


This is a truly noble American fruit, produced by the Dutch 
settlers on the Hudson, near Esopus, and so termed, from its 
unusual weight, this word, in the low Dutch, meaning heavy. 
It requires a deep, rich, sandy loam, to bring it to perfection, 
and, in its native soils, we have seen it twelve inches in circum- 
ference, and of a deep golden yellow colour. It is one of the 
finest flavoured apples in America, and deserves extensive cul- 
tivation, in all favourable positions, though it does not succeed 
well in damp or cold soils. 

Fruit large, regularly formed, roundish. Skin greenish-yel- 
low when first gathered, but when entirely ripe, of a fine, dead 
gold colour, dotted with numerous distinct brown specks, and 
sometimes faintly marbled with gray russet on the side, and 
round the stalk. Stalk slender, three fourths of an inch long, 
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inserted in a very round cavity. [Sometimes this cavity is par. 
tially closed.] Calyx small, greenish, set in a shallow basin— 


scarcely plaited. Flesh yellowish, fine grained, tender, with an 
exceedingly rich, promatig flavour, and a spicy smell. Core 
small. The trees bear fair crops, and the fruit is in season from 
December to March. 


VANDERVERR OF New York. 


Newtown Spitzenburgh. Ox Hye. 
Joe Berry. 


We have retained the name, under which we have long 
known our very favourite apple, although we are persuaded it 
does not belong to it. It appears to be clearly proved that it 
did not originate in Delaware, but that it had its origin in New- 
town, Long Island, and was described by Coxe, by the name of 
Newtown Spitzenburgh ; but is has so long borne the name of 
Vandevere, that we think it not practicable to restore its true 
name, and therefore propose to call it Vandevere of New York. 

Tree moderate, vigorous and productive, in rich, light soil, of 
most excellent fruit, which is suited to more tastes than any 
other apple of its season. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic. Skin fine yellow, washed 
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with light red, striped and splashed with deeper red, and rich 
shaded with carmine on the sunny side, covered with a tok 


Vandevere of New York. 


bloom, and sprinkled with peculiar grey specks. Stalk short, in- 
serted in a wide cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a regular 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh yellow, crisp, tender, with a 
rich, sprightly, vinous flavour, scarcely sub-acid. October te 
February. 


Wagener Apple. 
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‘W AGENER. 


Origin, Penn Yan, Yates Co. N. Y. Tree, thrifty, upright ; 
requires thinning to produce good flavoured fruit; when grown 
in the shade, is wanting in flavour. 

Fruit medium, or above, irregularly oblate, angular. Skin 
white, mostly shaded with crimson, obscurely striped, and 
sprinkled with light dots. Stalk nearly an inch long, rather 
slender, inserted in a large, broad, irregular cavity. Calyx small 
and closed, set in a rather abrupt somewhat corrugated basin. 
Flesh yellowish, very tender, juicy, with an excellent brisk 
vinous flayour. A very delicate apple. Ripe November to Fe- 
bruary. 


WestFIELD SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 


Connecticut Seek-no-further. 
Seek-no-further. 


The Westfield Seek-no-further is the Seek-no-further of Con- 
necticut, and is an old and highly esteemed variety of that dis 
trict. It has a pearmain flavour. 

Fruit large, pretty regularly round. Skin pale, or dull red 
over a pale clouded green ground—the red sprinkled with ob- 
scure russety yellow dots. Stalk very slender, three-fourths of an 
inch long, inserted in an even cavity. Calyx closed, or with a 
few reflexed segments, and set in an even basin of moderate 
depth. Flesh white, fine grained, tender, with a rich, pearmain 
flavour. A first rate fruit. October to February. 


Wurirt Winter PEARMAIN, 


Origin unknown, by some thought to be an old eastern variety, 
highly esteemed at the west, for all purposes. Specimens sent us 
by Henry Avery, and others, were of the best quality. Tree 
spreading, hardy, and thrifty, a regular and good bearer. 

Fruit medium, or above, oblong, conic, somewhat oblique. 
Stalk short, iuserted in a deep round cavity. Calyx nearly 
closed, segments long, basin uneven, surrounded by five pro- 
minences, which are continued in obscure angles along its 
sides. Skin pale yellow, with a slight blush or warm chcek, 
thickly sprinkled with minute brown dots. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, crisp, juicy, with a very pleasant subacid flavour. Ja- 
nuary to April. 

Winter Harvey in many respects is similar to the above, and 
may prove so. 
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White Winter Pearmain. 


Wiiam’s Favourirz. Man. Ken. 
William's Early. William’s Red. 

A large and handsome dessert apple, worthy of a place m 
every garden. It originated at Roxbury, near Boston, bears 
abundantly, and ripens from the last of July to the first of 
September. An excellent market variety. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, and a little one-sided. Stalk 
an inch long, slender, slightly sunk. Calyx closed, in a narrow 
angular basin. Skin very smooth, of a light red ground, but 
nearly covered with a fine dark red. Flesh yellowish-white, and 
of avery mild and agreeable flavour. Requires a strong rich soil 


Winter Pippin or GENEVA. 


An apple bearing the above local name, was found growing 1n 
the garden of Mrs. Crittendon, and is deserving of notice. The 
appearance of the tree and fruit is strikingly like that of the 
Fall pippin, but is a very late keeper, continuing in perfection 
until May. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly angular. Skin fine yellow with a 
crimson cheek, sparsely covered with grey dots. Stalk short 
and small, inserted in a narrow cavity. Calyx open, segments 
long, basin open. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, vinous, excel- 
lent. June to May. 
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Winesap. Coxe. 
Wine Sop? Thomp. Potpie Apple. 

This is not only a good apple for the table, but it is also one 
of the very finest cider fruits, and its fruitfulness renders it a 
great favourite with orchardists. The tree grows rather irregu- 
larly, and does not form a handsome head, but it bears early, 
and the apples have the good quality of hanging late upon the 
trees, without injury, while the tree thrives well on sandy, light 
soils. Valuable at the west. 

Fruit of medium size, rather oblong. Skin smooth, of a fine 
dark red, with a few streaks, and a little yellow ground, appear- 
ing on the shady side, Stalk nearly an inch long, slender, set 
in an irregular cavity. Calyx small, placed in a regular basin, 
with fine plaits. Flesh yellow, firm, crisp, with a rich, high 
flavour. November to May. 


Wood's Sweet. 
Woon’s Sweet. 


Hyde’s Sweet. 

Specimens of this handsome fruit were sent us by J. M 
Ketchem, of Brandon, Vt., who says it originated with David 
Wood of Sudbury, of that state, and is there considered the best 
fall sweet apple in cultivation ; growth nearly equal to Baldwin, 
as large and as fair as R. I. Greening, and productive. 

Fruit large, irregularly oblate. Skin whitish, yellow, waxen, 
or oily, shaded and striped with fine rich red. Stalk rather 
short, inserted in a broad deep furrowed cavity. Calyx small, 
closed, set in a rather deep open basin, Flesh white, tender, 
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juicy, almost melting with a delightful rich saccharine flavour, 
September, November. 


CLASS II. 


Comprises those that are generally of “very good” quality, 
many of which however are new and untested, and may on fur- 
ther trial rank as “best,” while others may not prove worthy of 
this class. 


Axssortt’s SWEET. 


From N. Hampshire. Rather above medium size, conic. Skin 
yellow, covered with red stripes and blotches, and many white 
dots. Flesh white, tender, juicy, and pleasant. Ripe December 
to March. 


ADAMS. 


Originated with James Adams, Union Co., Pa., large, round- 
ish, oblate, faintly mottled, and stripe’ with red on a greenish 
yellow ground. Stem rather short and thick, cavity broad, acute. 
Calyx rather large, segments closed, basin wide, moderately deep 
plaited. Flesh greenish white, of fine texture, rather juicy, flavour 
pleasant. January to April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


AGNES’s. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa., specimens received of Jonathan 
Baldwin, Downingtown, Pa. Fruit rather below medium, ob- 
late, somewhat oblique. Skin yellowish, striped and shaded with 
red, and sprinkled with light brown dots. Stem short and small, 
inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, in a medium basin, 
Flesh tender, with a spicy, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. Septem- 
ber, October. 


AILEs. 


A native of Chester Co., Pa., of vigorous growth, and produc- 
tive. Fruit large, oblate, skin yellowish, shaded and striped with 
red. Stem short, cavity narrow. Calyx in a round moderate 
basin. _ Flesh yellow, fine, crisp, juicy, with a rich vinous flavour, 
highly esteemed for cooking, not in eating till spring, and will 
keep till mid-summer. 


ALLUM. 
Hallum. Rockingham Red. 


Much grown in northern N. Carolina, valuable chiefly for 
its keeping properties. Fruit medium, oblate, irregular. Skin 
deep red. Flesh whitish, crisp, tender, juicy, with a brisk acid 
flavour. January to April. 
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AnGLo-AMERICAN. 


Raised by W. H. Read, Canada West. Tree vigorous and 
productive. Fruit medium, roundish, conic, slightly angular, 
Skin yellowish, marbled, striped and splashed with bright red. 
Stalk short, rather slender, inserted in a cavity of moderate depth. 
Calyx large and open in a moderate basin. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, sweet, slightly aromatic, excellent. August, September. 


AROMATIC CAROLINA. 


Origin, Pomaria, S. Carolina. Fruit large, oblate, conic, ob- 
lique, pale red, slightly streaked, with a heavy bloom. Flesh ex- 
ceedingly tender and melting, flavour highly aromatic and 
excellent, season last of June and all of July. An abundant 
bearers. (W. Summer in Hort.) 


ASHLAND. 


Origin, unknown. Tree upright, moderate grower, a good and 
annual bearer, receive. from Robt. Buchanan of Cincinnati. 
Fruit medium, approachi + conic, truncate, angular. Skin yellow- 
ish, striped and shaded with carmine, and considerably sprinkled 
with large light dots. Stem small and short, inserted in a large 
open cavity surrounded by greenish russet. Calyx open, set in 
a round abrupt basin. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a very 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour. January and February. 


ASHMORE. 
Red Ashmore. Fall Wine? 


Fruit large, dblate, inclining to conic. Skin whitish, oily, 
shaded and washed with crimson, and sprinkled with light dots 
beneath the skin. Stem very short, cavity broad and very deep, 
russeted. Calyx partially closed, set in a deep open basin. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a very pleasant vinous flavour, 
somewhat aromatic. October, November. 


Aunt Hannan. 


Origin, Essex Co., Mass. Tree of slow growth. Fruit medium, 
oblate, nearly globular. Skin golden yellowish, sprinkled with 
russet, Stem short, inserted in a cavity surrounded by russet. 
Calyx closed, basin very shallow. Flesh yellow, fine grained, with 


a rich peculiar flavour, slightly musky. December to February. 


Autumn Pzarmain. Thomp. 


Summer Pearmain. Lind. Miller, P. Mag. 
Winter Pearmain, of the Middle States. 
Parmain d’ Eté. Knoop. 


A slow growing tree, but attains a large size. Fruit of me- 
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dium size, oblong, narrowing gradually towards the eye. Skir 
brownish yellow, mixed with green on the shaded side, but next 
the sun reddish, blended with yellow, streaked with deeper red, 
and sprinkled with numerous small brown specks. Stalk short, 
obliquely planted under a fleshy lip. Calyx set in a broad shal- 
low basin, which is sometimes scarcely at all sunk, and obscure- 
ly plaited. Flesh pale yellow, crisp, firm, a little dry, but rich 
and high flavoured. Branches slender. This most excellent 
old dessert fruit is the “‘ Winter Pearmain” of most old Ameri- 
can orchards, and is a great favourite with many amateurs. 
October and November, and keeps till March. 


Autumn Pippin. 


From Vermont.—Origin unknown. ‘Tree vigorous, a regu- 
lar bearer. Fruit above medium, oblong, conic. Skin yellow, 
with a slight bronzed cheek sparsely covered with green dots. 
Stem very short, cavity deep. Calyx closed, in a deep narrow 
basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, pleasant, subacid. Novem- 
ber and January. 


American Beaury. 
Sterling Beauty. 


Origin Sterling, Mass., received from O. V. Hills. Tree vi- 
gorous and productive. Fruit above medium, globular, some- 
what elongated. Colour chiefly deep red, thickly dotted with 
light grey. Stalk medium, inserted in a rather deep round ca 
vity. Calyx closed, basin broad and shallow. Flesh white, 
crisp, and juicy, with a sweet, rich, vinous flavour. December 
to April. 


AvtuMNAL SWAAR. 


Grown at the West. Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin yel- 
low, sprinkled with star-shaped dots. Stalk rather short, cavi- 
ty broad, deep, slightly russeted. Calyx small and closed, basin 
deep, abrupt, and corrugated, Flesh yellow, juicy, tender, with 
a pleasant, rich, mild, subacid flavour. September. 


Avutumnat Swrrr Swaar. 


Sweet Swaar. Sweet Golden Pippin. 


Fruit large, oblate, sometimes very slightly ribbed. Skin 
rich yellow. Stalk an inch or more long, variable; cavity and 
basin wide and slightly ribbed. Flesh tender, yellowish, not 
juicy, with a very sweet, spicy, agreeable flavour. Mid. autumn. 
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Growth vigorous, shoots diverging, tree spreading. One of the 
finest autumn sweet apples. (J. J. T.) 


AVERILL. 
Wolf’s Den. 


Origin Pomfret, Conn. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit rather large, irregularly conic, angular. Skin greenish, 
yellow striped, and shaded with red. Stem short and swut, 
inserted in a narrow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a very shallow, 
slightly furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, with a plea- 
sant sub-acid flavour. February to June. 


BatcHueELior. 
King. 


A native of western North Carolina; a vigorous grower. 
Fruit very large, oblate, conic, angular. Skin lemon yellow, 
mostly shaded with red, sometimes obscurely stviped, and sprin- 
kled with light dots. Stalk very short, inserted in a large cavity, 
surrounded by a little russet. Calyx open, basiu broad, deep, 
and furrowed. Flesh white, very tender, fine grained, quite 
juicy, with a rich, sub-acid flavour. October, November. 


Barr. 


From Charles Kessler, Berks Co., Pa. Size below medium, 
roundish, oblong, Skin mottled with red, and striped with dark 
crimson, on a greenish-yellow ground, with numerous grey dots. 
Stem long, inserted in a wide, deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in a 
moderately wide, shallow, plaited basin, Flesh tender, fine texture, 
flavour pleasant, quality “very good.” April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Batry’s Spice. 


The original tree is growing in the nursery of John W, 
Bailey, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Moderately vigorous and _pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, ovate, conic. Skin light yellow, some- 
times with a faint blush. Stem large, inserted in a rather deep 
cavity. Calyx closed, basin moderate. Flesh fine grained, tender, 
juicy, spicy, rich, sub-acid. Middle of September to middle of 
October. 


Baitry’s Sweet. 


Edgerly’s Sweet. Howard's Sweet. 
Paterson’s Sweet. 


From Perry, Wyoming Co., N. Y., probably an old variety 
from the East, growth vigorous, productive, much prized by 
many. 
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Fruit large, conic, approaching oblong. Skin yellowish, mostly 
shaded and obscurely striped with red, and thickly sprinkled 
with minute dots. Stem short and rather small, inserted in a nav- 
row cavity. Calyx small, closed, set ina narrow, irregular basin. 
Flesh tender, not very juicy, almost melting, with a honied, sweet 
flavour. November to March. 


Baitey’s GoLpEN. 


Origin, Kennebec Co., Maine. Tree productive. Fruit large, 
oblong, flattened at base and crown. Skin yellowish, slightly 
russeted, with a warm cheek. Stem short, surrounded by rus- 
set ina broad deep cavity. Calyx arge and open, basin shal- 
low. Flesh white, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. January 
to March. 


Barzour. 


Originated with J. Barbour, Lancaster Co., Pa. Size medium 
roundish, oblate, inclining to conical. Skin mottled, and striped 
with red of different hues on a greyish ground, with nu- 
merous grey specks. Stem rather short, in a moderately deep 
rather narrow cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a shallow 
plaited basin. Flesh yellowish, white, tender, juicy, flavour plea- 
sant, quality very good. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Baxer’s SweEer. 


Winter Golden Sweet. 
Long Stem Sweet. 
Late Golden Sweet. 


An old fruit of Holland and New London Counties, Conn., 
and much cultivated there. Fruit medium, roundish, of a golden 
yellow colour, with some patches of russet. Stem long, inserted 
in a broad shallow cavity. Calyx closed, in a moderate basin. 
Flesh yellow, rather coarse, exceedingly saccharine and pleasant. 
November, December. 


Ba.timMoreE. 


Raised by Mr. Smith, near Baltimore. Fruit very large, 
roundish, oblate, slightly angular. Skin pale yellow, with a 
faintly washed check, thickly sprinkled with brown dots. Stem 
short, in a medium cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh 
yellowish, rather compact, juicy, and pleasant, sub-acid. Sep- 
tember, October. May prove Gloria Mundi 


Bars. 


Origin, Rhode Island. Fruit rather large, round, pale yellow, 
marbled, and nearly covered with red and a few russet spots, 
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Stem long, slender, cavity narrow and deep. Calyx large, open. 
in a broad shallow furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, remarkably 
tender, juicy, rich, mild, and pleasant. Last of August and 
September. (Cole.) 


Barrerr. 


Origin, Kensington, Conn. Fruit medium to large, conic. 
Skin yellow, striped and splashed with carmine. Stem short 
and thick, inserted in a deep cavity surrounded by russet. 
Calyx partially closed, set in a rather large basin. Flesh yellow. 
juicy, tender, with a very pleasant vinous aromatic flavour, al- 
most sweet. January to March. 


Bravuty or Kent. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


A showy English sort for culinary uses. The tree grows very 
strong and upright, moderately productive. Fruit very large, 
roundish, but flat at the base, and narrowing distinctly to the 
eye, where it is slightly ribbed. Skin smooth, greenish-yellow, 
marked with large, broken stripes of purplish red. Stalk short, 
sleuder, deeply planted in a round, russeted, corrugated cavity. 
Calyx small, set in a narrow basin. Flesh juicy, crisp, tender, 
with a simple sub-acid flavour. October and November. 


Brauty or tHE West. Ken. 


A large, showy, sweet apple, of fair flavour. 

Fruit large, round and regularly shaped. Skin smooth, light 
greenish-yellow, marked with small stripes of red. Stalk short, 
set ina round cavity. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet, and pleasant. 
A fall fruit, but may be kept for some time. 


BEErFsTEAk. 
Garden Apple. 


Origin farm of Joel Davis, Amesbury, Mass. Habits similar 
to Baldwin, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to oval. Skin yellow, marbled, 
striped and splashed with red. Stem short, inserted in a broad, 
deep cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
with a mild, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. October, November. 


° 


Bre.ie et Bonne. 
Tenor Hills. 


A large, fine apple, having a great reputation in the vicinity 
of Hartford, Conn., a vigorous grower and productive. 
Fruit very large, oblong or oblate. Skin golden yellow, thickly 
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sprinkled with small dots. Stem short, inserted in a broad, deep 
cavity, surrounded by thin russet. Calyx closed, basin moderate 
and uneven. Flesh yellow, coarse, juicy, with a pleasant, rather 
rich, sub-acid flavour. October to March. 


Be.tz-Fievr, Brasant. Thomp. Ron, 


The Brabant Belle-Fleur is a new variety from Holland. The 
habit of the tree is spreading, and it requires to be grafted high 
to make a good head. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, slightly ribbed. Skin pale yel- 
low, much striped with red. Calyx large, set in a pretty wide, 
irregular basin. Flesh firm, juicy, with a rich, pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour. October to January. 


Breitpen Sweet. 


Grown in Connecticut, very prolific. Fruit medium, or below 
conic, angular, Skin light yellow with a warm check. Stem 
medium, in an acute, deep cavity. Calyx closed, in a small 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, saccharine, with a pleasant, 
aromatic flavour. December to March. 


Ben Davis. 
Ben Dayis. 
J. S. Downer, of Elkton, Todd Co., Kentucky, has furnished 
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us with the following description and outline, which he says is 
one of the finest apples he ever met with, and is supposed ta 
have originated in that county. Tree of vigorous growth, a con- 
stant and abundant bearer. 

Fruit large, roundish, narrowing a little to the eye. Skin beau- 
tifully striped, splashed and marbled with bright red, on yellowish 
ground. Stalk short, deeply inserted in a deep, narrow, somewhat 
uneven cavity. Calyx closed, in an angular deep basin. Flesh 
white, sometimes shghtly tinged with red, tender, juicy, with a 
mild, sub-acid, very pleasant flavour. Season winter and 
spring. 

Berry. 
Pound: Red Hazel. Red Warrior. 


Origin Virginia or North Carolina. Tree vigorous, upright, 
very productive, and a valuable market fruit. 

Fruit rather above medium, obliquely depressed. Skin striped, 
and splashed with red, on a greenish yellow ground, with large 
dots, having adark centre. Stem short, ina generally broad deep 
cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow and uneven. Flesh rather 
coarse, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November to 
March. 


Benoni. Man. Ken. 


This excellent early apple is a native of Dedham, Mass. The 
fruit is of medium size, nearly round. Skin deep red. Flesh 
yellow, tender, and of an agreeable rich, sub-acid flavour, 
Ripens during the whole month of August, and is a good and 
regular bearer. ¢ 


Bertsy’s Fancy. 


Origin unknown, a free grower, rather spreading, good 
bearer. 

Fruit scarcely medium, oblate. Skin yellowish, shaded with 
dull red. Stem short, inserted i in a moderate cavity. Calyx closed, 
basin shallow and uneven. Flesh compact, tender, pleasant, mild, 
sub acid flavour. December to March. 


Berrer THAN Goon. 
Juicy Bite. 


Origin uncertain. Tree thrifty, but rather slender; very 
productive. Fruit medium, oblate. Skin pale yellow, with 
a few brown dots. Stem short, inserted in a broad cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin large and open. Flesh yellowish, very ten- 
der, juicy, with a mild, Seah subacid flavour, November 


to January. (Trans. ALP . 8.) 
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BEntTiLEY’s SwEet. 


From Virginia. Tree moderately vigorous, hardy, good bear- 
er, great keeper, valuable in the south in rich soils. Fruit, 
above medium, oblong, irregular, flattened at ends, red and 
yellow striped or blotched. Stem long, curved. Calyx large, 
basin open, deep, furrowed. Flesh yellowish, firm, tender, juicy, 
very good. September to January.  (Elliott.) 


Bevan’s Favourite. 


Origin Salem, New Jersey, where it is a favourite. Tree 
vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic. 
Skin yellow, striped and splashed with red. Flesh white, firm, 
crisp, subacid. August. 


Brack Coat. 
Welcome. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit rather large, round- 
ish. Skin deep red almost black, with a slight bloom, and 
many white dots. Flesh white, slightly tinged with red, tender, 
agreeable, not very juicy. November to February. 


Biepsoer Pippin. 


Raised by John Bledsoe of Carroll Co., Kentucky. Growth 
moderate, rather spreading, productive, a promising winter apple 
for the south. Fruit very large, regular, roundish, flattened at 
the base, tapering to the apex. Skin greenish yellow, very ob- 
scurely striped. Stem short, cavity deep, shghtly russeted. 
Calyx partly closed, in a somewhat furrowed basin. Flesh 
white, fine texture, crisp, juicy, with a mild pleasant sub-acid 
flavor, “very good.” December to April. We are indebted for 
the above description to the Ky. Horticultural Society reports 


Buioox.ey. 


Origin, near Philadelphia. Growth upright, moderate, a 
good bearer. Fruit medium or large, roundish, flattened, angular. 
Skin fine yellow, sometimes with a faint blush, thinly sprinkled 
with brown dots. Stem short, rather stout, inserted in a deep 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a broad, deep, corrugated 
basin. Flesh yellowish, compact, rich, sprightly, mild sub-acid. 
November to January. 


BuiakE.y. 


Origin, Pawlet, Vermont, on the farm of Mr. Blakely. Vi 
gorous, upright growth, regular bearer. 
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Fruit large, regularly oblate, slightly conic. Skin yel.ow, 
with a sunny cheek, thinly sprinkled with reddish dots. Stem 
small and short, inserted in a broad cavity of moderate depth, 
Calyx nearly closed, basin small and shallow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, with a very pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour. January, 
March. 


_ Boarspure. 


A seedling of Centre Co. Pa. Large, oblong, inclining to 
conical, delicately mottled, and striped with red on a yellow 
ground. Stem short, thick, inserted in a deep acuminate rus- 
seted cavity; basin deep, moderately wide. Flesh yellow, 
juicy, sprightly, and refreshing. Quality very good. February. 
(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Bonum. 
Magnum Bonum. 


Raised by Squire Kinney, Davidson Co., N. Carolina. Tree 
hardy and vigorous, an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate, colour light to dark red, basin and cavity 
shallow. Stem medial length. Flesh yellow, sub-acid, rich, and 
delicious. (G. W. Johnson, Ms.) 


Bourassa. 


A foreign variety, succeeds well at the north, apt to shrivel 
and does not keep well. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conic, mbbed. Skin yellowish, rich 
orange russet on the sunny side. Stem rather long, in a deep 
uneven cavity. Calyx closed, segments large, basin very small, 
Flesh white, sometimes stained, tender, with a pleasant aromatic 
flavour. November, December. 


Bowutne’s SwEeEv. 


Raised by Louis Bowling, Spottsylvania county, Va., and 
introduced by H. R. Roby, Fredericksburgh, Va. A very vigor- 
ous grower and very productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Colour dull red, on a yellow ground, 
Flesh rich, juicy, sweet, and entirely free from acid. October to 
January. (H. R. Roby, Ms.) 


Bowker. 


Tree vigorous, rather spreading, good bearer. Fruit medium, 
roundish, flattened, slightly conic, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
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tinged with crimson, sparsely covered with brown, and grey 
dots. Stem short, slender, inserted in a medium cavity. Calyx, 
closed in a somewhat shallow, corrugated basin. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, pleasant, mild, sub-acid. October. 


BreNNAMAN. 


Origin, Lancaster county, Pa. Raised by Mr. Brennaman. 

Fruit rather above medium size, yellowish, nearly covered with 
red stripes. Stem short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed in a 
deep basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour; excellent for cooking. August—September. 


Briaes’s AuBURN. 


Origin, Auburn, Maine. Fruit large, oblate, very much de- 
pressed. Skin light yellow, with a slight blush on the sunny 
side. Stem rather long, in a very large cavity. Basin broad 
and shallow. Flesh fine, white, with a very pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour. Tree hardy and productive. September, October. 
(Me. P. S. Report.) 


BrirtLe Sweet. 


Origin unknown; good grower, and very productive. 

Fruit above medium, roundish, approaching conic, sometimes 
elongated, angular. Skin greenish yellow, shaded and splashed 
with crimson, sprinkled with grey dots. Stem short, inserted in a 
broad, shallow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a small corrugated 
basin. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, sweet, and excelient, 
September, October. 


Brooxes’ Pippin. 


Origin, farm of Wm. Brookes, Essex county, Va. Tree vigor- 
ous, upright, bearing abundantly every year. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to conical, obscurely ribbed, 
greenish yellow, with a faint blush. Stem short, rather stout, 
inserted in a deep, irregular, russet cavity. Basin small, shallow, 
waved, sometimes furrowed. Flesh crisp, juicy, of fine texture, 
with a pleasant aroma quality. November to March. (Ad. 
Int. Rept.) 


Bucxs County Pieri. 


Origin, farm of M. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. Tree 
upright, moderately vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, rather obliquely depressed. Skin greenish 
yellow, sometimes with allush. Stalk short, in a large cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin wide, deep, slightly corrugated, Flesh tender 
firm, juicy, slightly sub-acid. (M. Moon, Ms.) 
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Bucuanan’s PIprin. 
Buchanan’s Seedling. 


Raised by Robert Buchanan, of Cincinnati, O., from whoin we 
received specimens. ‘Tree vigorous and very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, very much flattened, slightly angular, 
Skin yellowish, somewhat waxen, deeply shaded with maroon, 
sometimes very obscurely striped and thickly covered with hght 
conspicuous dots. Stalk very short and small, surrounded by thin 
scaly russet, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx partially closed, set 
in around abrupt basin, slightly ribbed. Flesh greenish, very 
solid, crisp and juicy, with a fine, refreshing, sub-acid flavour. 
March, April. 


BucKxincHaM. 


Supposed to have originated with the Cherokee Indians, 
Cass Co., Ga. Tree vigorous, erect, productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, inclining to conic, angular. Skin greenish 
yellow, shaded, striped and splashed with crimson, and thickly 
sprinkled with white and grey dots. Stem very short, inserted in 
a broad, deep cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, in a 
large, deep, irregular basin, Flesh yellow, juicy, tender, with a 
brisk, rich, sub-acid flavour. October, November. 


Bucx Mrapvow 


Origin, Norwich, Conn., productive. Fruit above medium, 
globular, slightly conic. Skin yellow, marbled and streaked 
with red. Stem short, in a deep, abrupt cavity, thinly sur- 
rounded by russet.; Calyx small, closed, in an open basin. 
Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with a rather rich, pleasant, 
vinous flavour. November to March. 


Burrineton’s Earzy. 


Origin said to be on the Brandywine, Pa. Tree of good 
growth, bears moderately. 

Fruit medium or below, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish white, 
sometimes a faint blush, Stalk short, cavity large. Calyx closed, 
basin shallow, slightly corrugated. Flesh tender, juicy, with a 
sprightly, sub-acid flavour. Middle of August. 


Buter. 
Green Abram. WN. C. Greening. 


_ Extensively cultivated on the line of Virginia and North Caro- 
‘ina, where it is esteemed for its late keeping and productive 
ness. 
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Fruit medium, small, roundish Skin greenish yellow, striped 
and mottled with hght and dark red, and sprinkled witn large 
light dots. Stalk short, set ina small cavity, often bya lip. Calyx 
closed, basin deep. Flesh tender, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour. January to April. 

This is said to be distinct from Abram, Father Abram, or Red 
Abram, and also Father Abraham of Coxe. Further trial is 
necessary to decide. 


Borr. 
Granny Buff. 


Origin uncertain. Tree vigorous, erect. Fruit very large, 
irregular, roundish flattened and slightly angular. Skin thick, 
yellow, striped, and shaded with red, very dark next the sun, 
marked with a few greenish russet spots. Stem three-fourths of 
an inch long, in a medium cavity. Calyx in a large, irregular 
basin. Flesh white, and when well ripened, tender and excellent, 
sometimes indifferent. November to March. (White’s Gard.) 


Borr’s Winter Sweet. 


Raised by Elisha Burr, Hingham, Mass., a good grower, comes 
early into bearing, productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin yellow, marbled and striped 
with red. Stem short, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, 
basin small. Flesh yellowish, fine grained, tender, juicy, with a 
sugary, aromatic flavour. November to March. 


Busu. 


Origin, farm of Christian Dale, near Boalsburg, Centre Co., Pa. 
Rather above medium, oblate, inclining to conical, greenish 
yellow, with many russet dots near the crown, and occasionally 
a faint blush. Stem nearly an inch long, inserted in a deep, open, 
furrowed cavity. Calyx very small, set in a deep, narrow plaited 
basin, flavour pleasant. September. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Borrer. 


From Pennsylvania.—Tree, vigorous, upright, very productive, 

Fruit, above medium, roundish, inclining, and cylindric, Skin 
yellow, fair. Stem short, cavity deep and round Calyx small, 
closed, basin large and open. Flesh whitish, very sweet and 
rich, valuable for cooking, and esteemed for making apple but- 
ter. September and October. 


CaLeB SwEET. 


A Pennsylvania fruit. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish, flattened. Skin yellow. Flesh ra- 
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ther fine, very sweet, excellent for cooking. Last of August 
and first of September. 


CULLASAGA. 


Raised by Miss Ann Bryson, Macon Co., N. Carolina.—Good 
grower, and a standard winter fruit for the south. 

Fruit medium or large, roundish, inclining to oval, flattened 
at base, and crown. Skin yellowish, mostly shaded and strip- 
ed with dark crimson, and sprinkled with whitish dots. Stem 
small and short, inserted in a deep cavity, surrounded by russet. 
Calyx open, set in a shallow, corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, with a very mild, rich, saccharine flavour. Janu- 
ary to April. 


Cannon PEARMAIN. 


Tree vigorous, spreading and productive; much grown in 
N. Carolina, and some portions of the West. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, striped and 
marbled with red. Stem medium, in a small cavity. Calyx 
small, closed, basin abrupt. Flesh yellowish, firm, with a rich, 
pleasant, vinous flavour, resembling Pearmain. December to 
February. 


Camax’s Sweet. 
Camak’s Winter Sweet. Grape Vine. 


Origin Macon Co., N. Carolina. 

Fruit medium, roundish, obliquely conic. Colour whitish 
green, with a warm cheek. Stem rather long, inserted in a 
deep, narrow cavity, Calyx open, in a broad, shallow basin. 
Flesh juicy, firm, not very tender, with a rather rich aromatic 
flavour. November, to May and June. 


Carron’s PLEASANT. 


Fruit medium or above, roundish oblate. Skin greenish 
yellow with a brownish tinge. Stem, rather stout, inserted in 
an open cavity. Calyx large, in a medium basin. Flesh yel- 
low, juicy, tender, mild, subacid, and very agreeable. Septem- 
ber to October. 


CAROLINE. 


Origin premises of A. G. Baldwin, Hanover, New Jersey. 
Tree, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, angular, Skin yellowish, mostly shad- 
ed with maroon, obscurely striped, and thickly covered with 
light dots. Stalk three quarters of an“inch long, inserted 
in a cavity surrounded by green russet with rays. Calyx, 
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closed, set in a shallow, uneven basin. Flesh, greenish, tender, 
juicy, with a mild, pleasant, subacid flavour. January to April. 


Carouina Rep June. 
Red June. Blush June. 


Origin, somewhat uncertain, supposed to be Carolina. Tree 
very vigorous, upright, an early and abundant bearer, much 
esteemed at the south and sonth-west as their best early apple, 
ripe a few days after Early Harvest, not equal to it in flavour 
but more profitable as an orchard fruit. 

Fruit medium or below, oval, irregular, inclining to conic. 
Skin smooth, nearly the whole surface shaded with deep red and 
almost of a purplish hue on the sunny side, and covered with a 
light bloom. Stem variable in length, inserted in a small nar- 
row cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, reflexed, basin narrow 
plaited. Flesh very white, tender, juicy, with a brisk sub-acid 
tlavour. 

Carolina Striped June. Willson’s June. This is claimed to 
be distinct from the above, because the fruit is striped, whilst 
the other is always shaded. The growth of the tree, form, flavour 
of the fruit, and time of ripening similar. Not having seen this 
we are not able to decide. 


CARNAHAN’S FAVORITE. 


Origin, Southern Ohio. Tree vigorous, productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, conic. Skin yellowish, striped and shaded with 
red and much sprinkled with green or russet dots. Stalk of 
medium length, cavity large. Calyx large, segments long, in a 
corrugated basin. Flesh fine grained, juicy, with a very pleasant 
vinous flavour. December to March. 


Carrer. 
Royal Pippin. 


Origin, farm of Nath. Carter, Leominster, Mass. A vigorous 
grower and productive. 

Fruit above medium, roundish, oval. Skin yellow, slightly 
shaded, striped, and marbled with red. Stem short, inserted in 
a deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in a large basin. Flesh ten- 
der, almost melting, with a very mild, pleasant flavour. October 
to January. 

There is also a Carter Apple of Virginia, and another of Ala- 
bama, but we have not seen them and they may prove synony- 
mous. 


CarNATION. 


Fruit medium size, a delicious sub-acid apple, fully first-rate, 
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dark red splashed with russet. Flesh white, brittle, and very 
juicy. Both the calyx and stem are sunk in deep depressions. 
No autumn apple is superior. 10th of August. (White’s Gard.) 


Caywoop. 


Origin, Ulster Co., N. Y., valuable for its late keeping. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin bright yellow, with a tinge of 
red on the sunny side. Stalk rather long in a broad shallow 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, basin broad and wrinkled. Flesh 
yellowish, rather firm, pleasant, but not juicy or rich, Keeps 
until July or September. 


CHANDLER. 


We received this fine variety, which is a great favourite in 
Connecticut, from the Rev. H. S. Ramsdell, of Thompson, in that 
state. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly flattened, and one-sided or an- 
gular in its form; obscurely ribbed on its sides. Skin thickly 
streaked and overspread with dull red, (with a few streaks of 
bright red) on a greenish yellow ground; the red sprinkled with 
light grey dots. Stalk short, deeply sunk in a wide cavity. 
Calyx small and closed, set in a plaited, wide basin. Core and 
seeds small. Flesh greenish white, tender, juicy, with a mode- 
rately rich, sub-acid flavour. The tree is one of moderate vi- 
gour, and is a great bearer. November to February. 


CHALLENGE. 


Raised by D, C. Richmond, Sandusky, Ohio. A thrifty 
grower, and exceedingly productive, hence its name, 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly conic. Skin deep yellow, sprin- 
kled with brownish dots. Stem rather slender, in a very large 
cavity. Calyx closed, in deep corrugated basin. Flesh crisp, 
tender, juicy, sweet, very good. October to June. 


CHAMPLAIN. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit large, roundish, 
conic, Skin greenish, with a fine blush. Stem long, cavity 
deep. Calyx closed, basin narrow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
pleasant, sub-acid. September. Probably Walworth. 


CHESTER. 


Origin, Chester Co., Pa., specimens from Thos. Harvey. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, sometimes with 
a sunny cheek and sprinkled with carmine dots. Stalk short, 
inserted in a broad shallow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad 
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open basin. Flesh crisp, tender, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour. November, December. 


CuRISTIANA. 


Origin, on the premises of John R. Brinckle, near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Size medium, roundish, inclining to conical. 
Skin beautifully striped, and mottled with carmine on a yellow- 
ish ground. Stem half an inch long, inserted in a deep rather 
nvrrow cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a deep moderately 
wide plaited basin. Flesh yellowish white, fine texture, juicy. 
Flavour pleasant, delicate, sprightly, vinous, quality “very good.” 
November. (Int. Rep.) 


CHURCHILL GREENING. 


Origin uncertain. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, somewhat conic, ribbed, angular. Skin 
yellowish green, shaded with dull red, and thickly sprinkled 
with green dots. Stem rather long, slender, cavity broad. 
Calyx closed, basin deep, somewhat furrowed. Flesh yellow, 
tender, granular, with a brisk, vinous, almost saccharine favour. 
December to February. 


CLARKE PEARMAIN. 
Gloucester Pearmain. Golden Pearmain. 


From N. Carolina, an old variety. Tree of slow growth, very 
productive. Fruit medium, roundish, conical. Skin greenish 
yellow, shaded and marbled with red and russet dots, Stalk 
very short, cavity small. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh 
yellow, rather firm, crisp, rich, sub-acid, excellent, pearmain 
flavour. Decexber. 


Ciype Beaury. 
Mackie’s Clyde Beauty. 


Raised by Mr. Mackie, Clyde, Wayne Co., N.Y. Tree vigor 
ous, upright, very productive. 

Fruit iarge, roundish, conic, angular. Skin greenish, oily, 
sprinkled and mottled with dull red and bright red in the sun. 
Stem short, slender, inserted in an acute cavity. Calyx closed, 
set in a small corrugated basin, Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
with a brisk sub-acid flavour. October to January. 


Corz. Thomp. Lind. Ron, 
Scarlet Perfume -Duling? 


A variety from England of second quality, but admired for its 
beauty of appearance. 
6* 
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Fruit large, roundish, conic, and slightly angular. Skin nearly 
covered with deep crimson on a yellowish ground, or sometimes 
entirely red, with a little russet. Stalk long, woolly, planted in 
a cavity broad and deep. Calyx large, in a broad basin, Flesh 
white, rather firm, juicy, with a somewhat rich and agreeable 
flavour. August. 


Coxz’s QUINCE. 

Large to very large; flattish conical; ribbed; bright yellow, 
seldom a brown cheek. Flesh, when first ripe, firm, juicy, 
pleasant acid, and first rate for cooking; when mellow, very 
tender, of a mild, rich, high quince flavour. July to September. 
A good grower, good and constant bearer. Raised by the late 
Capt. Henry Cole, Cornish, Maine.—( Cole.) 


Conway. 


Fruit medium, oblate, obscurely angular. Skin greenish 
yellow, sparsely covered with brown dots. Stem short, cavity 
broad and shallow. Calyx closed in a corrugated basin. Flesh 
crisp, juicy, with a high, vinous, aromatic flavour. January te 


February. 


Cooper. 
Beauty Red. Lady Washington. 

Origin unknown ; supposed to be an old Eastern variety, as 
yet unrecognised. Thrives well atthe West, and much esteemed 
there by many. Growth vigorous, upright, productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, oblate, sides unequal. Skin greenish yellow, 
with a few stripes and splashes of bright red, thickly sprinkled 
‘with brown dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity, 
slightly russeted. Calyx small, closed, basin deep. Flesh tender, 
juicy, vinous, with a pleasant but not high flavour. October 
to December. 


Coorrr’s Marker. 
Cooper’s Redling. 
Tree vigorous, upright, with long, slender branches. Pro- 
ductive and a late keeper. 
Fruit medium, oblong, conic. Skin yellowish, shaded with 
red, and striped with crimson. Stem short, cavity deep, nar- 


row. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh white, tender, with a 
brisk, sub-acid flavour. December to May. 


CornisH GituirLoweR. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Cornish July-flower. Pomme Regelans. Red Gilliflower? 


This is considered one of the highest flavoured apples in Eng. 
land; it is rather a shy bearer. 
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Fruit medium size, ovate, narrowing much to the eye, where 
it is ribbed. Skin dull green, or dark yellowish green, with a 
sunny side of brownish red, intermixed with a few streaks of 
richer red. Calyx large, set in a very narrow, furrowed or 
knobby basin. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, with a rich, high flavour, and a slight perfume. 
November to April. 


CornELL’s Fanoy. 
Cornell’s Favourite. 


From Pennsylvania. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblong, conical. Skin waxen yellow, shaded 
and splashed with crimson. Stalk of medium length, cavity 
rather large. Calyx closed, abrupt corrugated. Flesh white, 
tender, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. September. 


Cos, or Caas. Ken. Buel. 


A native of Kingston, N. Y., where it is productive, and 
highly esteemed. 
Fruit large, one-sided or angular, roundish, broad and flatten- 
ed at the stalk, narrowing a good deal to the eye. Skin 
smooth, pale greenish yellow in the shade, but red in the sun, 
. with splashes and specks of bright red, and a few yellow dots. 
Flesh white, tender, with a mild, agreeable flavour. December 
to March. 


Court-penpu Prat. Thomp. 


Court-pendu. Lind. P. Mag. Noiseite. 
Court-pendu plat rugeatre. Zon. 
Capendu. 0. Duh. 

Garnon’s Apple, 

Court-pendu Extra, 


Rond Gros, of various 
fae European 
sque, collections, 
: Rouge Musqué, according 
Coriandre Rose, to 
Pomme de Berlin, 
Wollaton Pipin, eke 
Russian, 


Princesse Noble Zoete, 


A popular French variety. 

Fruit of medium size, regularly formed, and quite flat. Skin 
rich, deep crimson on the sunny side, with a little pale greenish 
yellow in the shade. Stalk short, inserted in a very deep cavi- 
ty. Calyx large, set in a wide shallow basin. Flesh yellow, 
erisp, with a rich, brisk, acid flavour. The tree bears young 
and plentifully, November to February, 
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Court or Wicx. Thomp, Rond. 


Court of Wick Pippin. dnd. P. Mag. 
Court de Wick. Hooker. 

Rival Golden Pippin, 

Fry’s Pippin, 

Golden Drop, 

Wood’s Huntingdon, 

Transparent Pippin, }of various English nurseries. 
Philip’s Reinette, 

Knightwick Pippin, 

Week's Pippin, 

Yellow, 

A highly flavoured English dessert apple of the Golden Pippin 
class, which does not succeed well with us. 

Fruit below the middle size, regularly formed, roundish-ovate, 
somewhat flattened. Skin greenish yellow in the shade, but be- 
coming a warm orange, with a little red, and dotted with small 
russet brown specks in the sun. Flesh yellow, crisp, and juicy, 
with a high, poignant flavour. October to February. 


CRANBERRY PIPPIN. 


This strikingly beautiful apple was found growing on a farm 
near Hudson, N. Y. It is only second rate, in point of flavour— 
about equal to Hawthornden—but it is an excellent cooking 
apple, and its beautiful appearance and great productiveness, will, 
we think, render it a popular variety for market. 

Fruit above medium size, very regularly formed, a little flat- 
tened. Skin very smooth, of a fine clear yellow in the shade, 
with a bright scaylet cheek. Flesh white, moderately juicy, 
with a mild, sub-acid flavour. November to February. 


CRACKING, 


Origin, farm of Henry Barger, Harrison county, Ohio. Tree 
vigorous and productive, highly esteemed where known. 

Fruit fair, large, roundish, slightly flattened, incliming to conic, 
angular. Skin fair fine yellow, with a slight tinge of red, thinly 
sprinkled with large green dots. Stem short, in a rather deep 
cavity. Calyx closed in a corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish 
white, crisp, tender, juicy, and excellent. October to January. 


CuLp, 
Origin, Jefferson county, Ohio. Introduced by Georg Culp. 


Fruit medium, angular, irregularly conic. Skin waxen yel- 
low, shaded with blush or dull crimson, thickly sprinkled with 
light dots. Stalk short, inserted in a broad, deep cavity, sur- 
rounded by thin russet. Calyx closed, basin uneven. Flesh 
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firm, crisp, jwey, with an agreeable, vinous flavour. Decembet 
to March. 
CumBERLAND SPIcE. 


From Cumberland county, N. J. 

Fruit rather above medium, conic, angular. Skin pale yel- 
low, rarely with a blush, sprinkled with brown dots. Stem 
short and thick. Cavity shallow. Calyx small, partially open, 
in a small slightly corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
and pleasant. Apt to shrivel. Core large and hollow. Decem- 
ber to February. 


Curtis SwEEr. 


Origin unknown. Received from A. Bresee, Hubbardton, 
Vermont. Tree vigorous, upright productive. 

Fruit large, oval, inclining to ovate, ribbed. Skin pale yel- 
low, sprinkled, marbled, and splashed with crimson, and thickly 
covered with crimson dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep, 
acute cavity. Calyx closed, basin very shallow, and nearly 
filled with prominences. Flesh white, fine grained, very tender, 
with a very pleasant, delicate flavour. August to October. 


Danvers Winter Sweer. Man. Ken. 
Epse’s Sweet. 


In Massachusetts, from a town in which this variety takes its 
name, it has been for a long time one of the best market apples 
—hbut we think it inferior to the Ladies’ Sweeting. It is an 
abundant bearer, and a very rapid tree in its growth. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblong. Skin smooth, dull 
yellow, with an orange blush. Stalk slender, inclining to one 
side. Calyx set ina smooth, narrow basin. Flesh yellow, firm, 
sweet, and rich. It bakes well, and is fit for use the whole 
winter, and often till April. 


Davis. 


Origin, Plymouth, Wayne Co., Michigan, on the farm of 
Jehiel Davis. Tree vigorous, upright, bears annually. 

Fruit small, inclinmg to cylindric, flattened at base and 
crown, Skin yellowish, shaded, and obscurely striped with 
crimson, russeted at the crown, and sprinkled with grey dots. 
Stem long, inserted in a round deep cavity. Calyx closed, set 
ima small uneven basin. Flesh whitish, fine-grained, compact; 
juicy, crisp, sprightly, sub-acid. April, May. 


Derry Nonsvcn. 
Dinsmore.—Londonderry. 


Origin unknown, from Keene, N. H., and held in estimation 
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there. Tree thrifty and productive, a late keeper. Fruit 
above medium, oblong, or conic, angular, skin yellow sprink- 
led, shaded, and splashed with crimson. Stem short, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Calyx large, closed, basin shallow, uneven. Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, tender, slightly aromatic, agreeably sub-acid, 
January to April. 


Derroir Buack. 
Crimson Pippin. Grand Sachem. 


A showy, large, dark, blood-red fruit, but rather coarse, and 
scarcely worth cultivation. Fruit very large, roundish, distinctly 
ribbed, and irregular in its outline. Stalk short and strong, and 
calyx set in a well marked basin. Skin smooth, deep, dingy 
red, over the whole surface. Flesh white, rather dry, and with- 
out much flavour. September. 


Derroir Rep. 
Detroit. Black apple of some. Large black. 


This fruit, commonly known in Western New-York and 
Michigan as the Detroit, is supposed to have been brought to 
the neighbourhood of Detroit by early French settlers, and 
thence disseminated. 

Fruit of medium or rather large size, roundish, somewhat 
conical. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, planted in a deep 
_ cavity. Skin pretty thick, smooth, and glossy, bright crimson 
at first, but becoming dark blackish purple at maturity, some- 
what dotted and marbled with specks of fawn colour on the 
sunny side. Calyx closed, set in a shallow plaited basin. Flesh 
white, (sometimes stained with red to the core in exposed spe- 
cimens,) crisp, juicy, of agreeable, sprightly, sub-acid flavour. 
October to February. 


DeEvVonsHIRE QUARRENDEN. Thom. P. Mag. Fors. 
Red Quarrenden.—Lind. Sack Apple. 


An English fruit, scarcely of medium size, roundish, flattened, 
and slightly narrowed at the eye. Skin rich deep crimson, 
with lighter crimson, sprinkled with numerous green dots. 
Flesh nearly white, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
Ripe during all August and September. 


Dititincuam, 


Raised by D. C. Richmond, of Sandusky, Ohio. Tree mo- 
derately vigorous, productive, and particularly excellent for 
baking. 

Fruit, medium, roundish, inclining to conic, Skin greenish- 
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yellow, with green and red dots. Stem short, cavity deep 
Calyx closed in a medium basin. Flesh yellowish, fine-grained, 
juicy, sweet. November to February. 


DisHARoon. 


Origin, Habersham county, Georgia, growth upright and 
vigorous. 

Fruit medium roundish, oval or oblate, compressed or angular. 
Skin greenish white, covered with grey dots. Stem short, in- 
serted in a large cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a rather 
deep, round, open basin. Flesh white, juicy, tender, with a 
pleasant sub-acid flavour. November to December. 


Domine. 


Wells—Striped R. I. Greening. 
Hogan— English Red Streak. 
English Beauty of Pa. 

This apple, extensively planted in the orchards on the Hrd- 
son, so much resembles the Rambo externally, that the two are 
often confounded together, and the outline of the latter fruit (see 
Rambo,) may be taken as nearly a fac-simile of this. The Domine 
is, however, of a livelier colour, and the flavour and season of 
the two fruits are very distinct,—the Rambo being rather a high 
flavoured early winter or autumn apple, while the Domine is a 
sprightly, juicy, long keeping, winter fruit. 

Fruit of medium size, flat. Skin lively greenish-yellow in 
the shade, with stripes and splashes of bright red in the sun, 
and pretty large russet specks. Stalk long and slender, planted 
in a wide cavity and inclining to one side. Calyx small, in a 
broad basin, moderately sunk. — Flesh white, exceedingly tender 
and juicy, with a sprightly pleasant, though not high flavour. 
Young wood of a smooth, lively, light brown, and the trees are 
the most rapid growers and prodigious bearers that we know— 
the branches being literally weighed down by the rope-like 
clusters of fruit. 

The Domine does not appear to be described by any foreign 
author. Coxe says that he received it from England, but the 
apple he describes and figures does not appear to be ours, and 
we have never met with it in any collection here. It is highly 
probable that this is a native fruit. It is excellent from De- 
cember till April. 


Downton Prepiy. Thomp. Lind. 


Elton Pippin, ; 
Knight’s Golden Pippin, ER Sene ees ae genuens. 


Downton Golden Pippin. en. 


A rather early variety of the English Golden Pippin, raised 
by Mr Knight of Downton Castle. 
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Fruit a little larger than the Golden Pippin, about two and a 
quarter inches in diameter, roundish, flat at the ends. Skin 
smooth, yellow. Flesh yellowish, crisp, with a brisk, rich, tart 
flavour. October and November. 


Downine’s Paragon. 


Raised by A. G. Downing, near Canton, Illinois. Growth 
upright, not very strong. Bears regularly and well. 

Fruit above medium, oblong, oval. Skin light yellow, witha 
sunny cheek. Stem short and small, inserted in a deep abrupt 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, basin deep. Flesh whitish, juicy, 
tender, sweet, rich, aromatic, somewhat like early Sweet Bough. 
September to December. Specimens from C, R. Overman. 


Drap v’Or. Coxe. Thomp. Ron. 


Vrai Drap @Or. 0. Duh, 

Early Summer pippin, of some New- York gardens. 
Bay Apple ac. to 

Bonne de Mai § Zhomp. 

This is distinct from the Drap d’Or of Lindley, and of 
Noisette, and most French authors, which is quite a small apple ; 
but it is the Vrat Drap @ Or of the old Duhamel, pl. xii. Fig. 4, 

Fruit large, roundish, sometimes a little oblong, narrowing 
slightly to the eye. Skin smooth, yellow or dead gold colour, 
with distinct small brown dots, or specks. Stalk short, mode- 
rately sunk. Calyx set in a shallowish basin, which is rather 
plaited or irregular. Flesh crisp, juicy, and of a pleasant, 
sprightly, mild flavour, agreeable for the dessert or for cooking. 
August to October. The tree grows vigorously, and bears well, 
and the wood is smooth and dark brown. 


Durouess or OtpensurcH. Thomp. Ron. 


A handsome Russian Fruit of good quality, tree vigorous and 
productive, valuable for market. Succeeds well at the North. 

Fruit medium size, regularly formed, roundish. Skin smooth, 
finely washed and streaked with red on a golden or yellow 
ground, Calyx pretty large and nearly closed, set in a wide 
even hollow. There is a faint blue bloom on this fruit. The 
flesh is rich and juicy, with an excellent flavour. Ripens early 
in September. 


Dyer, or Pomme Royatz. Ken 


Smithfield Spice. Tompkins. 
Mygatt’s Bergamot. Coe’s Spice. 
Beard Burden. Bullripe. 


A popular New England dessert apple, very sprightly, tender, 
and excellent. It is supposed to be of French origin, and to 
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have been brought to Rhode Island more than a hundred years 
ago. It was re-named Dyer by the Mass. Hort. Society, who 
supposed it to be a seedling of Mr. Dyer, of R. 1. but the old 
and familiar name of Pomme Royale should be preferred. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, pretty regularly formed. Skin 
smooth, pale greenish yellow, with a faint blush and a few dark 
specks on one side. Stalk about half an inch long, set in a 
smooth, round cavity. . Calyx closed, basin plaited, moderately 
deep. Core round, hollow. Flesh white, very tender and juicy; 
flavour very mild and agreeable—slightly sub-acid. September, 
October. 


Durcu Mienonne. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Reinette Dorée, (of the Germans.) Paternoster Apfel. 
Pomme de Laak. Settin Pippin. 
Grosser Casselar Reinette. Copmanthorpe Crab. 


This magnificent and delicious apple from Holland, proves 
one of the greatest acquisitions that we have received from 
abroad. The tree makes very strong and upright shoots, and 
bears fine crops. 

Fruit large, often very large, roundish, very regularly formed. 
Skin dull orange, half covered or more with rich, dull red, dot- 
ted and mottled with large yellow russet specks. Calyx open, 
set in a deep, round, regular basin, Stalk nearly an inch long, 
slender, bent, and planted in a narrow, deep cavity. Flesh at 
first firm, but becoming tender, with a rich, very aromatic flavour. 
November to February. 


Ducxerr. 

A southern Fruit. 

Fruit rather large, oblate. Skin light waxen yellow, often 
with a crimson cheek. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. 
Calyx small, closed basin, deep, furrowed. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant vinous flavour. Very good at the south, 
where it is ripe October to November. 


Earty PEnnoox. 


Shakers’ Yellow. Indian Queen. 
August Apple. New-Jersey Red Streak. 
Warren Pennock. Harmony, 


A very productive and favourite variety, with many at the 
west. 

Fruit large, conic, angular or ribbed. Skin light yellow, 
splashed, mottled and shaded, with light red. Stem short, 
cavity large. Calyx closed, in a small narrow plaited basin. 
Flesh whitish, a little coarse, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
Last of August and September. 
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Earty CHANDLER. 


Fruit medium or small, roundish. Skin mostly shaded and 
striped with fine red on yellow ground. Stem short, in a regular 
cavity. Calyx closed, in a large basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. Fine for cooking, too 
acid for eating. August. 


Earty Lone Stem? 
Early Spice. 

Origin unknown. Specimens received from Henry Avery, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Fruit small, oblong, conical, slightly ribbed. Skin greenish 
vellow. Stem long, slender, in a large cavity, slightly russeted. 
Calyx closed, basin shallow, corrugated. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, slightly aromatic, subacid. August. 


Earty Srrawserry APPLE. 
American Red Juneating? 
Red Juneating, erroneously, of some American gardens. 

A beautiful variety, which is said to have originated in the 
neighbourhood of New-York, and appears in the markets there 
from July till September. It is quite distinct from the Early 
Red Margaret, which has no fragrance, and a short stem 

Fruit round- 
ish, narrowing 
towards the eye. 
Skin smooth and 
fair, finely striped 
and stained with 
bright and dark 
red, on a yellow- 
ish white ground. 
Stalk an inch 
and a half long, 
rather — slender 
and uneven, in- 
serted in a deep 
cavity. Calyx 
rather small, ina 
shallow, narrow 
basin. Flesh 
white, slightly 
tinged with red 
next the skin, 
tender, subacid, 
and very spright- ~ 
ly and brisk in Early Strawberry. 
flavour, with an agreeable aroma. 
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Earty Rep Marcarer. Thomp. Lind. 


Margaret, or Striped Juneating. Ronalds. 

Early Red Juneating. Striped Juneating. 
Red Juneating. Eve Apple of the Irish. 
Margaretha Apfel, or the Germans. 


An excellent early apple, ripening about the middle of July, 
or directly after the Early Harvest. The tree while young is 
rather slender, with upright woolly shoots. It is a moderate 
bearer. 

Fruit — below 
medium size, 
roundish-ovate, 
tapering towards 
the eye. Skin 
eteenish yellow, 
pretty well cover- 
ed by stripes of 
dark red. Stalk 
short and thick. 

Calyx closed, and 
placed in a very 
shallow _ plaited 
basin. Flesh 
white, sub-acid, 
and when freshly 
gathered from the 
tree, of « a rich 
agreeable flavour. Si A ap Sc he 

This is distinct from the Margaret Apple of Miller, the Red 
Juneating of some of our gardens, which resembles it, but is 
round, with a short slender stalk, and dull yellow skin striped 
with orange red on one side, the fruit fragrant and the leaves 
very downy. 


EqQuiNETELY. 
Ne Plus Ultra. Sol. Carter. 


A beantiful fruit of southern origin. Specimens received from 
Wm. N. White, Athens, and J. Van Beuren, Clarksville, Ga, 
Fruit very large, oblate, angular, or furrowed. Skin yellowish, 
mostly shaded with deep crimson, and thickly sprinkled with 
large, lightish dots. Stalk very short, mserted in a very large 
cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx open, in a broad, deep, 
corrugated basin, which has a downy lining. Flesh yellowish, 
fine grained, for a large apple, very tender, very juicy, almost 
melting with a very refreshing vinous flavour ; an excellent fruit. 
October, November. (See note, p. 175,) 
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Equinteley. 


Exicxe’s WINTER SWEET. 


Origin, Lebanon County, Pa. An upright grower, and a good 
bearer. 

Fruit above medium, obliquely depressed. Skin yellow, 
striped and mottled with crimson. Stem short, inserted in a 
large cavity, slightly russeted. Calyx nearly closed, set in a deep, 
slightly plaited basin. Flesh yellowish, a little coarse, tender, 
not very juicy, but very sweet, and excellent for apple butter. 
December to January. 


ENFIELD PEARMAIN. 


A moderate grower and a fair bearer. 

Fruit below medium, nearly globular. Skin deep red, sprinkled 
with minute dots. Stem long and slender, in a large cavity, 
surrounded by thin russet. Calyx partially closed, in a broad, 
shallow basin. Flesh tender, fine grained, juicy, with a pleasant, 
mild, rich flavour, resembling Seek-no-further. December to 
February. 


Esren. 


Origin, Rhode Island. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit large, oblong-ovate, slightly ribbed, smooth. Yellow, 
sometimes with a blush, dots large, green, and red, Stalk one 
inch long, slender. Cavity deep, basin shallow. Flesh white, 
fine-grained, mild, sub-acid. (J. J. T.) 
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Ewart. 


Origin, farm of John Ewalt. 

Size full medium. Form truncated, somewhat angular. Co 
lour greenish yellow, with a bright red cheek, and many green- 
ish russet spots, especially about the base. Stem very short, 
rather stout, inserted in a narrow, not very deep, cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a narrow, moderately deep, slightly plaited basin. 
Flesh fine texture, tender. Flavour sprightly and pleasant, with 
an exceedingly fragrant odour. Quality very good. April. 
(W. D. Brinckle.) 


EXxceE.. 


Origin, Sharon, Conn. A strong grower and a good bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, marbled, 
splashed, and shaded with red. Stalk in a large cavity. Calyx 
closed, in a rather deep, slightly furrowed basin. Flesh yellow, 
tender, juicy, rich, with a very brisk, sub-acid flavour. Core 
large and open. December to February. 


EXxqvISITE. 


Origin, orchard of A. G. Downing, Canton, Illinois. Growth 
mnoderate, upright, and very productive. 

Fruit below medium, oblate. Skin yellow, striped and marked 
with red. Stem short and small, surrounded by russet, in a deep, 
broad cavity. Calyx small, partially closed, set in a shallow 
basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a very rich, vinous 
flavour, almost saccharine. A delightful apple for the table. 
September to November. 


Eustis. 
Ben Apple. 


Origin, South Reading, Mass. Moderate grower, a good 
bearer. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin yellow, 
striped and shaded with fine red, and sprinkled with greenish 
dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity, surrounded by 
russet. Calyx partially open, basin narrow, rather deep. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, crisp, mild, sub-acid. November to January. 


FAIRBANKS. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Light yellow, striped with red, 
and patched with russet. Stem long, cavity broad and shallow. 
Kesh yellowish, juicy, with a rich, vinous flavour. September 
to October. (Me. P. S. R.) 
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Faruey’s Rep. 


A native of Oldham, Ky. Tree a moderate grower, hardy 
and productive. 

Fruit cylindric, inclining to oval, angular. Skin yellowish, 
shaded and striped with deep crimson, and specked with light 
dots, Stalk very short, inserted in a deep, irregular cavity, sur- 
rounded by thin russet. Calyx open, in a very shallow, uneven 
basin. Flesh whitish, very firm, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant, 
vinous flavour.- January, April. 


Fatt SrEK-NO-FURTHER. 
Winter Seek-no-further. 


Tree thrifty and productive. 

Origin unknown; grown in Connecticut, and much prized 
there. 

Fruit very large, oblate. Skin yellow, mostly shaded with 
red, striped with darker red, and covered with numerous greyish 
dots. Stalk rather long, inserted in a broad, deep, russeted cavity. 
Calyx closed, in a very broad, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, ten- 
der, moderately juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. October, 
January. 


FALLAWATER. 
Falwalder. Pim’s Beauty of the West. 
Fornwalder. Pound. 


Tulpehocken. Mountain Pippin. 


A favourite apple of Pennsylvania, of which State it is a 
native, introduced‘by Mr. Garber, of Columbia. Tree, a strong 
grower and very productive. 

Fruit very large, globular, inclining to conic. Skin yellowish 
green, shaded with dull red, and sprinkled with large grey dots. 
Stalk very short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx small and 
closed, set in a slightly plaited basin. Flesh greenish white, 
juicy, crisp, rather tender, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November, 
February. 


Fatt Harvey. Man, Ken. 


A fine large Fall fruit from Essex Co., Mass., very highly es- 
teemed in that neighbourhood. We do not think it comparable 
to the Fall pippin, which it a little resembles. 

Fruit large, a little flattened, obscurely ribbed or irregular 
about the stalk, which is rather slender, an inch long, set in a 
wide, deep cavity. Calyx closed, small, in a rather shallow cor- 
rugated basin. Skin pale straw yellow, with a few scattered 
dots. Flesh white, juicy, crisp, with a rich, good flavour. Oc- 
tober and November. 
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Oake’s apple very much resembles the above, but said to be a 
seedling and ripens later. It may prove distinct. 


Fatt PEARMAIN. 


Tree thrifty, moderate bearer. 

Fruit fair and handsome, from Connecticut ; medium round- 
ish, conic, slightly angular. Skin yellow, striped, splashed and 
shaded with crimson, and sprinkled with grey and green 
dots. Stalk medium, in a deep, slightly russeted cavity. 
Calyx partially closed, basin rather deep, slightly corrugated 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid, rather rich flavour. Septem- 
ber, October. 


Fatt ORANGE. 


Holden. Hogpen. 
Jones’ Pippin. 

Origin, Holden, Mass. A very strong, erect grower, good 
bearer. 

Fruit fair, large, roundish, ovate, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
sometimes with a dull red cheek and sprinkled with brownish 
dots. Stalk short, inserted in a deep, narrow cavity, very 
slightly surrounded by russet. Calyx large, partially closed, 
basin rather deep, narrow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid. 
Too acid for a dessert, good for cooking. October, November. 


Fay’s Russert. 


Origin, Bennington, Vt. on the farm of Mr. Fay, moderate 
grower and very productive. 

Fruit rather below medium size, conic. Skin light yellow, 
mostly covered with russet, having a crimson cheek, obscurely 
striped. Stalk short and small, inserted in a moderate, acute 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, segments long, in a shallow 
somewhat furrowed basin, Flesh white, tender, sprightly, 
pleasantly sub-acid. April, June. 


Fisn’s SEEDLING. 


Origin, Keene, New Hampshire. Tree vigorous and produc 
tive, highly esteemed in its locality. 

Fruit medium, oblate, oblique. Skin deep red on the sunny 
side, indistinctly striped with darker red and yellow, and 
sprinkled with yellow dots. Stalk medium length, in a round, 
deep, russeted cavity. Calyx large, segments reflexed, in a 
broad basin, of moderate depth. Flesh greenish white, feudler. 
melting, with a rich vinous, saccharine flavour. October, No- 
vember. (Robert Wilson’s MS.) 
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Focur. 
A seedling of Lebanon Co. Pa. Tree a low open head, 


productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly conic, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
sometimes with a blush. Stem short, cavity broad, deep, russeted. 
Calyx almost closed, cavity broad and shallow. Flesh white, 
crisp, tender, juicy, with a good, sub-acid flavour. October, 
December. Excellent for culinary purposes. 


FounpDLine. 
Shirley. Groton. 


Origin, Groton, Mass. Tree moderately vigorous, spreading, 
productive. 

Fruit above medium, oblate, inclining to conic, angular, Skin 
yellowish green, striped and shaded with deep rich red. Stalk 
short, slender, in a large, somewhat furrowed cavity. Calyx 
closed, basin small, furrowed. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with 
a pleasant, rich, vinous flavour, very good. August, Septem- 
ber. 


Forp APPLE. 


Origin, farm of David Ford, Canaan, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Fruit large, roundish, slightly conical, colour rich yellow. Stem 
long, cavity shallow, basin small, plaited. Flesh yellowish white, 
solid, moderately tender, with a high, rich, rather acid flavour, 
October, January. (Cult.) 
Fort Mramt. 


Origin near Fort Miami, Ohio. Tree thrifty, healthy, pro- 
ductive, but not an early bearer. 

Fruit medium to large, oblong, flattened at both ends, some- 
what ribbed. Colour brownish red, generally a little russeted. 
Stalk medium, cavity deep, open, uneven. Calyx closed, basin 
abrupt, furrowed. Flesh yellowish white, crisp, breaking, with an 
excecdingly high, sub-acid, spicy flavour. February to May. 
(Elliott.) 


Frencu Pippin. 


Tree hardy and vigorous, with dark, reddish brown shoots, 
grown in Essex Co., N. J. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, oblate, sometimes oblique. 
Skin fine yellow, with a faint dull cheek, thinly sprinkled 
with large brown dots, and traces of russet. Stalk short, 
inserted in a medium cavity, basin large, open. Flesh yel- 
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lowish, tender, pleasant, rich, sub-acid, very good. October, 
January. 

Quite distinct from Newark or French Pippin, which has 
slender branches. There is also another French Pippin, grown 
in Pa. distinct. 


FRANKLIN’s GotpEN Prepin. Thomp. Lind. Man. 
Sudlow’s Fall Pippin. 


This should be an American variety, named after Dr. Frank- 
lin, Fruit of medium size, oval, very regular in shape, rather 
broadest at the base. Eye sunk in an even hollow. Stalk 
short, slender, deeply planted. Skin deep yellow, freckled with 
numerous dark spots. Flesh pale yellow, crisp, tender, with a 
fine rich aromatic flavour. The tree grows freely, and forms an 
upright head. October. 

We have not been able to obtain the fruit, and give the old 
description. 


GABRIEL. 
Ladies’ Blush. 


Tree of rather slender growth, productive. 

Fruit above medium, globular, inclining to conic. Skin 
whitish green, shaded and splashed with crimson, and sprinkled 
with grey dots. Stalk short, inserted in a broad, deep cavity. 
Calyx open, set in a moderate, uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, with a rich, pleasant, sub-acid flavour, October 
and November. 


GarReETTsON’s IARLY. 


Tree of vigorous growth, productive. Fruit medium, roundish, 
slightly conic, a little angular. Skin yellowish, thickly covered 
with light specks. Stalk short, inserted at an inclination in a 
shallow cavity. Calyx closed, in a small abrupt furrowed basin. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
July and August. 


Grwiss Goon. 
Gewis Guth. Indeed Good. 


Fruit medium globular, sometimes oblate, often conic. Skin 
light yellow, slightly shaded with carmine. Stalk short, in- 
serted in a deep, narrow cavity. Calyx partially closed, basin 
deep, slightly corrugated. Flesh juicy, tender, crisp, with a 
somewhat spicy, sub-acid flavour. December, February. 

Origin, Berks Co., Pa., and-is much esteemed by the farmers 
there. 

7 
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GOLDEN SWEET. 


ran, iL r . 
Golden Sweet, 2 | Kenrick 

A celebrated Connecticut fruit sent us by Mr. Lyman, of tl at 
state. Fruit above the medium size, roundish, scarcely flattened, 
fair, and well formed. Skin, when fully ripe, pale yellow or 
straw colour. Stalk about an inch long, slender at its junction 
with the fruit. Calyx closed, and set in a basin of moderate 
depth. Flesh tender, sweet, rich, and excellent. The tree is a 
pretty free grower, and bears large erons. A valuable sort. 
Lupe in August and September. 


Go.pENn Batt. Ken. 


This is a favourite apple in the state of Maine, and a vigorous, 
hardy variety. Fruit large, roundish, narrowing a little to the 
eye, about three inches deep—and a good deal ribbed at the 
sides and towards the crown. Skin smooth, golden yellow, with 
afew dots. Stalk set in a broad, shallow cavity. Eye rather 
narrow. Flesh crisp, tender, with a rich, aromatic flavour, 
December to March. A native of Connecticut. Moderate 
bearer. 

Gotpen Russer, or Mass. 


Tree vigorous, upright, and productive. Fruit medium, glo- 
bular, conic. Skin golden russet, with a sunny cheek. Stalk 
small and short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx nearly closed, 
segments small, recurved, basin deep, round, and open. Flesh 
yellowish-white, tender, with a rich imild sub-acid flavour. 
January, April. 

There are many Golden Russets about the country, and it is 
difficult to identify them. This is from Mass., and believed to 
be distinct from those grown in N. Y., and west, yet may uot 
prove so when fully tested. 


Enextsu Gotpen Previn, Ray. Tohmp. Lind, 


Golden Pippin. 

Old Golden Pippin, ac. to Thomp. 
Balgone Pippin, 

Milton Golden Pippin, 

Russet Golden Pippin, 
Herefordshire Golden Pippin, 
London Golden Pippin, 
Warter’s Golden Pippin, 
Bayfordbury Golden Pippin, 
Pepin @Or. Knoop, 

Pomme d’Or. Noisette of Duh. 
Koening’s Pippelin. 

Reinette d’ Angleterre. 


Ihe Golden Pippin of the English, is the queen of all dessert 
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apples, in the estimation of the English connoisseurs, as it unites 
the qualities of small size, fine form, and colour, with high flavour 
and durability. It is a very old variety, being mentioned by 
Evelyn, in 1660, but it thrives well in many parts of England 
still. The Golden Pippin has never become popular in this 
country, either because the taste here, does not run in favour 
of small apples, with the high, sub-acid flavour of the Golden 
Pippin, and other favourite 
English sorts, or because 
our Newtown  pippins, 
Swaars, and Spitzenburghs, 
ete. are still higher fla- 
voured, and of a size more 
admired in this country. 
The Golden Pippin is not 
a very strong grower, and 
is rather suited to the gar 
den than the orchard, with 
us. 

Fruit. small, round, and 
reguarly formed. Skin 
gold colour, dotted with 

Golden Pippin. gray, russety dots, with also 
obscure white specks imbedded under the skin. Stalk nearly 
an inch long, slender. Calyx small, and set in a regular, shallow 
basin, Flesh yellowish, crisp, rather acid, but “with a rich, 
brisk, high flavour. A oreat bearer, but requires a strong, deep, 
sandy loam. November to March. Does not succeed well 
here. 

There are many varieties of the Enelish Golden Pippin, dif- 
fering but little in general appearance and size, and very little 
in flavour, from the old sort, but of rather more thrifty growth 5 
the best of these are Hughes’, and Kirke’s new Cluster Golden 
Pippins. 


GRANDFATHER, 


Fruit large, roundish, oblate, inclining to conic, somewhat 
angular. Skin whitish, marbled, striped, splashed, and shaded 
with crimson. Stalk short, inserted 1 in a very deep aoe sur- 
rounded by russet, Calyx small, closed, sect in a small deep, 
abr rupt basin, surrounded by prominences. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. October. 
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GREEN SEEK NO FuRTHER. 


White Seek-no-further. 
Flushing Seek-no-further. 
Seek-no-further. Come. 


Rather large, roundish, conical. Skin yellowish green, sprink. 
Jed with green and brown dots. Stem short, in a moderate 
cavity. Calyx closed, in a rather deep basin. Flesh white, 
crisp, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour 
October, January. 

Tree while young very slow in its growth, but makes a compact, 
well formed head in the orchard. 

Fruit apt to be knotty and unfair. 

Origin in the garden of the late Wm. Prince, Flushing, L. I. 


GREENSKIN. 


An old fruit much grown in North Carolina, also west. 

Tree vigorous and erect, productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, flattened at base and crown. Skin 
greenish yellow, oily. Stalk very short, inserted in a large 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a broad, open basin. Flesh 
juicy, very tender, with a sweet, rich, vinous flavour. November, 
February. 


GreEn’s CHOICE. 


Origin Chester County, Pa. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit. medium, roundish, conical. Skin yellow, striped with 
red. Flesh, tender, juicy, very mild sub-acid or almost sweet. 
Ripe last of August and first of September. 


Green Mountain Pippin. 


From Georgia, and much grown there as a market fruit. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to oblong, flattened at base 
and crown. Skin greenish yellow. Stalk medium, curved, in 
a rather broad, deep cavity, surrounded with russet. Calyx open, 
in a broad, shallow basin. Flesh white, crisp, juicy, tender, 
with a pleasant vinous flavour. November, February. 


GREEN CHEESE. 
Winter Cheese. Turner’s Green. 


Origin Tennessee, tree of rather slow growth, an early and 
abundant bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate, obliquely depressed. Skin greenish 
yellow, covered with brown dots. Stalk very short, in a broad, 
deep cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx partially closed, in a 
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broad shallow uneven basin. Flesh rather fine, juicy, with a 
brisk sub-acid flavour. November to April. 

There are several other varieties of Cheese, such as Summer, 
Maryland, Fall, &., but we have not seen enough of them tec 
give descriptions. 


Grimes’ GoLpEN Pippin. 


Originated on the farm of Thos. Grimes, Brooks County, 
Virginia. 

Fruit medium, cylindric, angular. Skin golden yellow, 
covered with minute brown dots. Stalk rather short, inserted 
in a deep narrow cavity. Calyx closed or partially closed, set 
in a deep abrupt basin. Flesh yellow, juicy, crisp, rich, with a 
peculiar sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Harn. 


Origin Berks County, Pa. a vigorous grower and profuse 
bearer. 

Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblong. Skin yellow, striped, 
marbled and mottled with red. Stalk rather long, slender, set 
in a deep, abrupt cavity. Calyx nearly closed, basin open, 
slightly corrugated. Flesh white, juicy, tender, rich, sweet and 
slightly aromatic. November, March. 


Harris. 


Originated with Mr. Harris, Rockingham County, N. Carolina. 
Tree vigorous, erect, productive, popular in its native locality. 
Fruit large, oblate. Skin bright straw-colour, occasionally 
with a pink blush. Stem very short and stout, cavity broad 
and shallow, basin large and deep. Flesh coarse, pleasant, sub- 
acid. Last of August and continues a long time, valuable for 
culinary purposes. (G. W. Johnson, Ms.) 


Harnisu. 


Fruit medium, oblong, oval, slightly angular, Skin mostly 
shaded with dark red, and sprinkled with greyish dots. Flesh 
compact, tender, not juicy, almost sweet, pleasant. September to 
October. 

From Pennsylvania, said to have originated in Lancaster 
County. 


Hawrtnornpen. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
White Hawthornden. Nicoll. 
A celebrated Scotch apple, which originated at Hawthornden, 
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the birth-place of the poet Drummond. It resembles. some 
what, our Maiden’s Blush, but is inferior to that fruit in flavour. 

Fruit rather above the medium size, pretty regularly formed, 
roundish, rather flattened. Skin very smooth, pale, hght yel- 
low, nearly white in the shade, with a fine blush where exposed 
to the sun. Calyx nearly closed, set in a rather shallow basin, 
with a few obscure plaits. Stalk half an inch long, slender. 
Flesh white, juicy, of a simple, pleasant flavour. An excellent 
bearer, a handsome fruit, and good for cooking or drying. The 
ends of the bearing branches become pendulous. 


THecror. 


A seedling of Chester Co., Pa. Large, oblong, conical, striped 
and mottled with red on a yellow ground. Stem three-quarters 
of an inch long, slender, inserted in a deep, open cavity. Basin 
narrow, deep, furrowed. Flesh crisp, texture fine, flavour 
pleasant. Quality “very good.” January, April. (Ad. Int. 
Rep.) 

Hempuitt. 


From Person Co., N. Carolina, An erect, vigorous grower, 
and bears profusely. 

Fruit nearly globular, somewhat oblong, inclining to oblate. 
Skin whitish yellow, very much shaded with red, and thickly 
sprinkled with greyish dots. Stalk medium, in a rather broad, 
deep cavity. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh yellowish, 
compact, with a very rich, mild, sub-acid flavour, November, 
May. 


Tlenry Appi. 


A strong vigorous erower, and productive, from Vermont. 

Fruit large, oblong, conic, angular, Skin yellow, with a slight 
bronzed cheek, and many small, greyish dots, Stalk short, cavity 
moderate. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh yellow, tender, 
not very juicy. Flavour rich, pleasant. October, January. 


Henrick Sweet. 


Henry Sweet. 
Ladies’ Sweet of some. 
Sweet Pearmain. 


Strong, upright grower, regular and good bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin whitish yellow, shaded 
with light red, splashed with crimson, and sprinkled with a few 
grey dots. Stalk slender, medium, inserted in a deep, wide 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a rather deep, abrupt, round 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, very sweet, not very rich 
November, May. 
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HERMAN. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Herman, Cumberland Co., Pa, Tree 
vigorous and spreading, quite prolific. 

Frait’ medium, oblong, conic. Colour, fine red strij ed on 
green ground. Flesh greenish, tender, juicy, sub-acid, and high 
flavour, November to April. (David Miller Jr. , Ms.) 


Hess. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Medium size, form variable, sometimes roundish, often conical. 
Red, in stripes of different hues, Stem short, rather stout. 
Cavity narrow, moderately deep, slightly russeted. Basin deep, 
narrow. Flesh greenish white, tender. Flavour agreeably 
aromatic. Quality “very good.” Winter. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


HiGHLANDER. 


Origin, Sudbury, Vermont. Tree a good grower, very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium, oblate, approaching conic. Skin 
greenish, mottled and striped with red. Stalk short, rather 
slender, inserted in a rather deep cavity. Calyx smali and 
closed, basin small. Flesh white, juicy, tender, with a pleasant 
vinous flavour. September, October. 


Hicuror SwEer. 
Summer Sweet. Sweet June. 


Origin, Plymouth, Mass. An old variety, highly prized at 
the West. Growth vigorous, very productive. “ 

Fruit medium, or below, roundish, regular. Skin very smooth, 
light yellow, partially covered with green dots. Stem medium, 
inserted in a deep, narrow cavity, surrounded by thin russet. 
Calyx small, closed, basin shallow, slightly furrowed. Flesh 
yellowish, very sweet, not very juicy, but pleasant and rich, 
August. 


HeErier. 


Raised by Mr. Hepler, of Reading, Pa. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic. Colour light yel- 
low, shaded with dull red. Stalk short and small, cavity deep, 
surrounded by green russet. Calyx partially closed, basin open. 
Flesh white, not juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. Decem- 
ber to April. 


Hinton. 


Origin, Columbia County, N. Y. Tree vigorous and produc- 
tive, 
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Fruit large, roundish. Skin yellowish green. Flesh tender, 
juicy, sub-acid, excellent for culinary purposes. September to 
October. 


Hiuw’s Favourite. 


Origin, Leominster, Mass. A thrifty grower, and very pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit about medium, roundish, slightly conic, angular. Skin 
yellow, mostly shaded, and striped with red, covered with thin 
bloom and numerous whitish dots. Stalk short, cavity medium, 
uneven. Calyx closed, basin small, shallow. Flesh yellow, com- 
pact, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, slightly sub-acid, aromatic fla- 
your. Middle of September, and in use for a month. 


Hog Istanp Sweet. 
Sweet Pippin. 


Origm, Hog Island, adjoining Long Island. Tree vigorous 
and productive. Valuable for family use and stock feeding. 

Fruit of medium size, oblate. Skin yellow, striped with red, 
with a bright crimson cheek, Stem rather short, slender, 
inserted in a deep abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh yellow, juicy, crisp, tender, 
slightly aromatic, with a very sweet, rich, excellent flavour. 
September, October. 


. Hoiiapy’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by John Hollady, Spottsylvania county, Va. A very 
thrifty, upright grower, a good bearer. 

Fruit medium, ablate. Colour yellow, with a faint blush, and 
sprinkled with grey dots. Flesh yellowish, compact, tender, 
rich, aromatic. November to March. (H. R. Roby.) 


Hoxianp Prepry. Thomp. Lind. Miller, 


Reinnette d’Hollande. Noisette ? 
Summer Pippin. 


Pie Apple. f of New Jersey. 


This and the Fall Pippin are frequently confounded together. 
They are indeed of the same origin, and the leaves, wood, and 
strong growth of both are very closely similar, One of the 
strongest points of difference, however, lies in their time of ripen- 
ing. This being with us a late summer, the Fall Pippin a late 
autumn, and the White Spanish Reinnette an early winter 
fruit. 

The Holland Pippin, in the gardens here, begins to fall from 
the tree, and is fit for pies about the middle of August, and from 
that time to the first of November, is one of the very best kitchen 
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apples, making the finest tarts and pies. It is not equal to the 
Fall Pippin for eating. 

Fruit very large, roundish, a little more square in outline than 
the Fall Pippin, and not so much flattened, though a good deal 
like it; a little narrowed next the eye. Stalk half an inch 
long, thick, deeply sunk. Calyx small, closed, moderately sunk 
in a slight plaited basin. Skin greenish yellow or pale green, 
becoming pale yellow when fully ripe, washed on one side with 
a little dull red or pale brown, with a few scattered, large, green- 
ish dots. Deserves a place in every garden. 


Ho iow Crown. 


Fruit medium, oblong, inclining to oval, flattened at crown. 
Skin yellow, striped and splashed with red, and sprinkled with 
a few grey dots. Stalk short, surrounded with russet, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Calyx closed, basin broad. Flesh yellowish, 
juicy, with a sprightly aromatic excellent flavour. October, 
January. 


Homony. 


Origin unknown. Perhaps a local name. Tree vigorous, 
upright, an early and constant bearer. Much esteemed in Ken- 
tucky, where it ripens first of July, or about the time of early 
Harvest. 

Fruit large, ovate-conical. Skin yellow, striped with red, mostly 
a deep red in the sun. Flesh white, tender, mild, sub-acid, with 
a rich, Pearmain flavour. (I. S. Downer, Ms.) 


Honry GRreeEnine. 
Poppy Greening. 

Origin uncertain. Grown at the West. Tree vigorous, 
spreading, very productive. 

Fruit large, oblong oval, angular. Skin greenish yellow, 
sprinkled with green and grey dots. Stalk rather long, slender, 
inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in a deep, broad 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, brisk, sweet, and slightly aro- 
matic. December to April. 


Hooker. 


Origin, Windsor, Conn. Growth upright, vigorous, produc- 
tive. 

Fruit medium, conic, slightly oblique. Skin greenish yel- 
low, shaded with dull crimson, striped with red, and sprinkled 
with large russet dots. Stalk short, inserted in a very shallow 
cavity. Calyx small, partially closed, in a small, abrupt basin, 
Flesh greenish, tender, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour, 
November to January. : 
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Horsr Appie. : 
Summer Horse. Yellow Hoss. 


Origin supposed to be North Carolina. Tree vigorcus, an 
early and abundant bearer, valuable for drying and culinary 
purposes. 

Fruit large, varying in form from oblate to oval, angular. 
Skin yellow, sometimes tinged with red, and small patches of 
russet, Stalk short, cavity and basin shallow. Flesh yellow, 
rather firm and coarse, tender, pleasant, sub-acid. Last of July 
and first of August. 


Hovsum’s Rep. 

Origin, Berks county, Pa. Large, oblong, compressed at the 
sides.. Skin red in stripes, yellow at the base.” Stem short, 
thick. Cavity narrow, not deep, slightly russeted, basin 
moderately deep, plaited. Flesh firm, texture tender, with a 
delightful aroma; quality, “very good,” at least. October and 
February. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Hoover. 


Raised by Mr. Hoover, of Edisto, South Carolina. 

Fruit large and beautiful, nearly globular, inclining to conic. 
Color rich dark crimson, peculiarly marked with round, white 
spots of about an eighth of an inch in size. Stem half an inch 
long, fleshy, Calyx open, in a smooth, greenish yellow basin. 
Flesh white, flavour brisk acid. November to February. 


Howe’s Russet. 


Origin, Shrewsbury, Mass. Very much resembles Roxbury 
Russet, and may be seedling of it. 

Fruit large, oblate, often conic, angular. Skin greenish yel- 
low, mostly covered with russet, and generally with a bronzed 
cheek, Stalk short, inserted in a broad cavity. Calyx par- 
tially closed, basin abrupt, uneven, Flesh yellowish, compact; 
brisk, vinous flavour. January to May. 


Husparpton Prepin. 


Origin uncertain, received of Robt. Wilson of Keene, New 
Mampsuio* he says it is much cultivated in that neigbourheod, 
biguay prized, aua vy many preferred to Baldwin. Tree thrifty, 
strong grower, and productive. 

Fruit large or very large, variable in form, globular inclining 
to conic, angular, slightly obhque. Skin yellow, shaded and 
striped with red. Stalk short, inserted in a moderate cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin small, corrugated. Flesh tender, yellowish, 
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crisp, juicy, with a very pleasant sub-acid flavour. Core long 
and open. November to March. 


Hucues. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa., from Thomas Hughes, said to be an 
abundant bearer, large, roundish. Skin greenish yellow, with 
a blush, and numerous grey dots. Stem variable in length, slen- 
der, inserted in a moderately deep open cavity. Calyx large, 
open, set in a wide, deep, sometimes plaited basin. Flesh fine 
texture, tender, juicy. Flavour very agreeable, saccharine without 
being sweet, with a delicate and delicious aroma. Quality 
“very good” if not “best.” March, April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Hourwzvr. 
Hurlbut Stripe. 

Origin, farm of Gen, Hurlbut, Winchester, Conn. Tree very 
vigorous, and great bearer. Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic, 
angular. Skin yellow, shaded with red stripes, and splashed 
with darker red, and thinly sprinkled with light dots. Stalk 
short, rather slender, inserted in a broad deep cavity, surround- 
ed by russet. Calyx closed, basin rather shallow. Flesh 
white, crisp, tender, juicy, with a mild sprightly sub-acid 
flavour. November, December. 


Honv’s Russer. 


Origin, Mr. Hunt’s Farm, Concord, Mass. Growth rather 
slow, bears annually and abundantly. 

Fruit small, conic. Skin russet, shaded with dull red, on a 
greenish yellow ground. Stalk short, slender, cavity deep and 
broad. Calyx closed, segments long, recurved in a round open 
basin. Flesh juicy, fine grained, rather rich, sprightly, sub-acid 
flavour. December to April. 


Jona. 


Specimens received from W. N. White, Athens, Ga, 

Fruit large, oblate, angular, compressed horizontally. Skin 
yellow, mottled, marbled, striped and shaded with crimson. 
Stem short, in a rather large cavity. Calyx large, partially 
closed, in an abrupt furrowed basin. Flesh white, fine grained, 
tender, juicy, vinous, rich and agreeable. A very delightful 
apple. Core smail. December to February. 


JUNALIESKA. 


Raised in Cherokee Co., N. Carolina, by J. Whittaker, 
Fruit large, globular, inclining to conic. Skin fine yellow, 
colour, speckled with dark brown russet, Stem short and fleshy 
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cavity narrow, basin very small. Flesh yellow, with a 
sprightly sub-acid flavour. November to March. (T. Van 
Beuren, Ms.) 


Inpiana FAvourirE. 


Supposed to have originated on the farm of Peter Morrits, 
Fayette Co., Indiana. Growth healthy, spreading, and a good 
bearer, Fruit medium or large, flattened at the ends, slightly 
one-sided. Skin yellowish, shaded and streaked with red, and 
covered with russet specks, Stem rather short and slender, 
cavity deep. Calyx irregular, basin abrupt. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, vinous, almost sweet, and very pleasant, “ very 
good.” January to April. (A. H. Ernst.) 


JACKSON. 


Origin, premises of James M. Jackson, Bucks Co., Pa. Size 
medium, roundish. Skin greenish yellow, with many dark 
green blotches and grey dots, a very few faint stripes, and warm 
mottled brown cheek. Stem variable from short to long, insert- 
ed in a deep narrow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a moderately 
wide and deep, sometimes slightly plaited basin. Flesh greenish, 
fine texture, tender, juicy. Flavour delicately aromatic. Quality 
very good, perhaps best. October to May. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


JEFFERSON County. 


Origin, Jefferson Co.,N. Y. Tree vigorous, an early and great 
bearer. Fruit medium size, round, regular. Stalk set in a deep 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, in a deep smooth basin. Skin 
smooth, greenish yellow, marbled with red and russet on the 
sunny side, running into broken stripes toward the shaded side. 
Flesh crisp, juicy, tender, mild, sub-acid, rich and excellent. 
October to February (Hort.) 


JENKINS. 


Originated with John M. Jenkins, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Fruit small, roundish, ovate, red interspersed with numerous 
large white dots on yellowish ground. Stem more than half 
an inch long, slender. Cavity deep, rather wide, sometimes 
russeted. Calyx closed; basin deep, open, furrowed. Flesh 
white, tender, fine texture, juicy. Flavour agreeably saccha- 
rine, exceedingly pleasant and aromatic. Quality “ very good” 
if not “best.” The Jenkins is one of those delicious little apples 
peculiarly fitted for the table at evening entertainments. Janu- 
ary to March, (W. D. Brinckle.) 


Jersey Swerrina. 


A very popular apple in the middle States, where it is not 
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only highly valued for the dessert, but, owing to its saccharine 
quality, it is also planted largely for the fattening of swine. 

Fruit medium size, roundish-oyate, tapering to the eye. The 
calyx is small, closed, very slightly sunk, in a small plaited basin. 
Stalk half an inch long, in a rather narrow cavity. Skin thin, 
grecnish yellow, i and streaked, and often entirely 
covered with stripes of pale and dull red, Flesh white, fine 
grained, and exceedingly juicy, tender, sweet, and sprightly. 

oung wood stout, and short jointed. This apple commences 
noaiiteg about the last of August, and continues ripening till 
rost. 


Jewxrr’s Fine Rep, 
Nodhead. 


Origin, New Hampshire, of moderate growth, and productive, 
ae high culture to produce fair fruit. 

fruit medium, oblate. Skin greenish white, striped and 
shaded with crimson. Stem short, inserted in a broad deep 
cavity. Calyx firmly closed, in an exceedingly small basin. 
Flesh tender, juicy, with a very pleasant, sprightly, almost sweet 
flavour. November to February. 


Jnwnrr’s Bus. 


Origin, farm of 8. W. Jewett, Weybridge, Vt., same habit as 
Rhode Island Greening, 

Fruit large, oblate or nearly globular, irregular. Skin 
greenish, mostly shaded with deep red. Stem short, inserted in a 
fo cavity. Calyx closed, set in a very small basin, Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, almost melting, with a very pleasant, rich, sub- 
acid flavour. December to February. 


Joun’s Swaur, 


Origin, Lyndsboro, New Hampshire, a good grower, some- 
what straggling, a prolific bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblong or conic. Skin whitish yellow, sprin- 
kled, striped, and splashed with red, Stem short, inserted in a 
narrow cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set in an 
abrupt basin, Flesh juicy, tender, with a sweet peculiar flavour, 
January to May, 


JOHNSON. 


Origin, Brookfield, Conn, A strong, upright grower, and a 
good bearer, 

Fruit above medium, roundish, conic. Skin smooth, striped 
with red on a yellow ground, dark red in the sun, Stem of me- 
dium length, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, in an abrupt basin. 
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Flesh remarkably tender, crisp and juicy, with a brisk, sweet 
flavour, very soon becomes mealy, after ripening. Middle ot 
August to middle of September. 


JOHN CARTER. 


Origin uncertain, grown in Connecticut. Tree vigorous and 
productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, conic, angular. Skin yellow, marbled, 
striped and splashed with crimson. Stem short, set in a large 
cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, basin deep, slightly corru- 
gated. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a mild, sub-acid flavour. 
September. ‘ 

JULIAN. 
Juling. 


A Southern fruit of uncertain origin, 

Fruit medium, roundish, tapering somewhat to the eye, rather 
one-sided, Calyx small, in a narrow basin. Stem short, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Skin thin , yellowish white, striped and mar ked with 
carmine, of a beautiful. waxen appearance, sprinkled sparingly 
with hunch dots. Flesh white, tender, juicy, and fine flavoured, 
indeed the finest summer apple known North and South. 
Middle of July in Georgia, (White's Gard.) 


Kateun’s SprrzENBURGH. 
Red Pearmain. Red Spitzenburg. 


Fruit rather large, oblong oval, approaching conic. Skin 
whitish yellow, mostly shaded and striped with red, and thickly 
sprinkled with minute dots. Stalk of medium length, inserted 
in a deep open cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, set in a 
rather narrow abrupt basin, slightly corrugated. Flesh yellowish, 
coarse, crisp, Juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November 
to January. 

KANE. 


Cane. Cain. 


Origin, Kent Co., Delaware. Tree moderately vigorous, 
upright, a beautiful little apple of pleasant flavour. 

Fruit small, oblate, slightly comic, regular. Skin whitish yel- 
low, waxen, beautifully shaded and lightly striped with fine 
crimson. Flesh whitish, juicy, crisp, with a pleasant flavour, 
October, November. 


Keswiox Copiin. Thom, Lind. 


A noted English cooking apple, which may be gathered for 
tarts as early as the month of June, and continues in use till 
November. It is a great bearer and a vigorous tree. 
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Fruit a little above the middle size, rather conical, with a few 
obscure ribs. Stalk shorteand deeply set. Calyx rather large. 
Skin greenish yellow, washed with a faint blush on one side. 
Flesh yellowish’ white, j juicy, with a pleasant acid flavour, 


Kiser. 
Red Seek-no-further. 


An old variety much grown in Jefferson Co., Ohio, and highly 
prized, growth of tree like Rambo. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate, shghtly oblique, angular. 
Skin pale yellow, shaded with red, indistinctly striped and 
thickly sprinkled with large greyish dots. Stalk short, inserted 
in a large cavity. Calyx small, closed, in a broad, shallow, cor. 
rugated basin. Flesh yellowish, not very juicy, but mild sub 
acid. November to February. 

Another Red Seek-no-further, received from Samuel Miller, 
near Lebanon, Pa., distinct, and a universal favourite there. 
December to April. 


Kau. 
Origin, Berks Co., Pa 


Fruit small to medium, oblong oval. Skin light waxen yel- 
low, thickly sprinkled with light russet dots. Stalk long, slen- 
der, in a very small, round, peculiar cavity. Calyx closed, basin 
shallow and uneven. Flesh white, tender, crisp, with a fine, 
brisk, delicate aromatic flavour. Very good. December 
to March. 


Kuusry, 

Origin, Berks County, Pa., on the premises of John Kelsey. 
Size medium, roundish, oblate, sometimes inclining to conical. 
Skin greenish yellow, with occasionally a faint blush and nume- 
rous grey dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep, moderately open 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a very shallow, plaited basin. Flesh 
tender, fine texture, greenish white. Flavour mild, and exceed- 
ingly pleasant, fragrant aroma. Quality very good. March, 
(W. D. Brinckle.) 


Kentisu Firr-Basxer. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Potter’s Large Seedling. Ron. 
Lady de Grey’s. 


An immense English fruit, properly named, and much admired 
by those who like great size and beauty of appearance. The 
flavour is tolerable, and it is an excellent cooking apple. The 
tree grows strongly, and bears well. 

Fruit very laree—frequently four and a half inches in dia- 
meter, roundish, slightly ribbed or irregular. Skin smooth, 
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yellowish green, in the shade, but pale yellow in the sun, with 
a brownish red blush on the sunny side; slightly streaked or 
spotted with darker red. Flesh tender, juicy, with a sub-acid, 
sprightly favour. October to January. 


Kentucky APPLE. 


Of unknown origin and probably a local name, an early and 
abundant bearer, large and very uniform, oblong, conical, color 
green, marbled and mottled, with dull red in the sun, with irre- 
gular greenish splashes or specks. Cavity narrow, acuminate. 
Calyx large, in a narrow abrupt basin. Flesh not very fine, but 
juicy, very tender, with a very agreeable, sub-acid flavour. Very 
good. Nearly equal to Gravenstein. (T. MeWhorter’s, Ms.) 


Karxsripce WuHite. 


Tree of rather slow growth, an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit below medium, oblong, ovate, very irregular, ribbed. 
Skin yellowish white. Stalk short and small, in a narrow 
cavity. Calyx small and closed, segments long, reflexed, basin 
narrow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid, ripe soon after 
early harvest, and continues in use four or five weeks; popular 
in some sections of the West. 


Klaproth. 
Kaprorn. 


This beautiful apple, a native of Lancaster County, Pa., (on 
the farm of Mr. Brennaman), was brought into notice by Dr. J. 
K. Eshleman of Downingtown, Pa, and promises to be an excel: 
lent fruit, especially for market purposes. Bears carriage remark 
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ably well, a most prolific bearer and vigorous grower; we give 
the Dr.’s description. Size medium, form oblate. Skin greenish 
yellow, streaked and stained with red, deepened on the sunny 
side, dotted all over with light specks and occasional russet 
spots, near the stalk, which is short and inserted in a smooth 
deep cavity. Calyx small and closed, segments reflexed, set in a 
wide, regular, and well formed basin. Flesh white, very crisp, 
juicy, tender, and pleasant sub-acid flavour, and until quite ripe 
acid predominates. August to October. 


KrowseEr. 


Origin, Berks County, Pa., where it is exceedingly popular. 
Tree, a handsome grower and an abundant bearer. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conic. Colour whitish yellow, striped 
and splashed with carmine. Stalk rather short, inserted in a 
medium cavity. Calyx closed, basin small and corrugated. Flesh 
white, tender, mild, sub-acid flavour. December, March. 


Kercuum’s Favourite. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Ketchum in Sudbury, Vt. Tree vigorous 
and productive. 

Fruit medium, irregularly oval, inclining to conic. Skin 
light waxen yellow, slightly shaded with rosy blush, irregularly 
sprinkled with carmine dots. Stalk of medium length, inserted 
in a narrow cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, basin 
deep and narrow. Flesh white, with a very mild, rich, and ex- 
cellent flavour. September to January. 


Lapy Hzxaty’s Nonsucu. 


Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin light waxen yellow. 
Stalk short and stout, cavity large. Calyx closed, basin medium, 
corrugated. Flesh rather firm, with a pleasant slightly aromatic 
flavour. September. 


Lake. 


Origin, D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, O. Tree of strong up- 
right growth, productive. 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, round, ovate, conical. Skin 
yellow, striped and shaded with deep red. Flesh tender, juicy, 
rich, pleasant sub-acid. Ripe September and October. (Rich- 
mond, Ms.) 


LAnpon. 


Origin uncertain, found on the farm of Buel Landon, Grand 
Isle, Vermont, and by him introduced to notice. Tree vigorous, 
with low spreading branches, and bears moderately every year. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, inclining to conic. Skin yellow, 
mottled and shaded with red or deep crimson, and covered with 
numerous grayish dots. Stalk short, cavity large, surrounded 


ee) awe 


Landon. 


by russet. Calyx open, basin corrugated and shallow. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, crisp, juicy, with a rich, mild, sub-acid flavour, 
aromatic. Very good. February to May. 

Lane’s Rep Srreax. 


Origin, orchard of Mr. Lane, Edgar County, Illinois. Tree 
of moderate growth. 

Fruit large, “round, conical, regular. Colour yellow, with very 
fine short ‘stripes, and specks of bright red, “beautiful. Flesh 
white, fine, tender, pleasant, sub-acid, of fair quality. October. 
(Mc Whorter.) 


Lane’s Sweet, 


Origin, Hingham, Mass. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conie. Skin fine, yellow, with 
a sunny cheek. Stem short, cavity large, russeted. Calyx 
closed, basin small, open. Flesh yellowish, not very tender 
juicy, sweet, aromatic. November to March. 


LANDRUM. 


A southern variety, sent us by W. N. White, Athens, Georgia. 
Fruit medium, conic, regular. Skin deep crimson, thickly 
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sprinkled with large white dots.. Stalk of medium length, ra 
ther slender, set in a deep, acute cavity, surrounded by russet. 
Calyx very small, closed, basin small, shghtly corrugated. 
Flesh yellowish, rather coarse, crisp, tender, juicy, with a rich, 
saccharine, vinous flavour. October—November. 


Large Srrivprp Winter PEarMAIN. 
triped Sweet Pippin. 


Origin unknown, supposed to be Kentucky, grown at the 
south and west. A vigorous grower, and very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to oblate, angular and irre- 
gular. Skin yellow, striped, splashed and shaded with crimson. 
Stalk short and small, inserted in a large cavity surrounded by 
russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a broad uneven basin. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, crisp, tender, with a very mild, rich, pleasant fla- 
vour, scarcely sub-acid. October to January. 


Late StRAWBERRY. 
Autumn Strawberry. 


Tree vigorous, upright. A regular bearer. 

Fruit. medium, roundish, slightly conical, sometimes faintly 
ribbed ; nearly whole surface with small broken streaks of light 
and dark red. Stalk slender, about an inch long. Basin ribbed. 
Flesh yellowish-white, shghtly fibrous, very tender, juicy, with a 
fine very agreeable sub-acid flavour. (Thomas.) 


Lacxer. 
Laquier. 

Origin, Lancaster Co,, Pa. 

Fruit medium, oblate, angular. Skin pale red, striped with 
crimson, Stalk short, slender, imserted in a narrow russeted 
cavity. Calyx closed, basin wide, deep, corrugated. Flesh 
white, tender, crisp, juicy, pleasant. November to March. 


Lepar SWEET. 


Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. Tree productive; regular bearer. 
Fruit large, roundish, flattened, yellowish-green tinged with 
tlnsh, redilish russet specks. Stem short, stout. Cavity open, 
deep. Calyx particularly closed. Basin shallow. Flesh yel- 
nee fine, juicy, crisp, sweet. January to June. (Hov 
ag. 


Levanp Spice, 
Leland Pippin. New York Spice. 


Origin, Shuiburue, Mass. Tree vigorous, productive, size large, 
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roundish. Skin yellow, nearly covered with bright red. Stem 
short, in a narrow cavity. Calyx small, basin shallow Flesh 
yellowish, rather tender, juicy, with a very rich aromatic sub-acid 
flavour, excellent for dessert or kitchen. September, October. 


(Cole.) 


Lewis. 


Origin, Putnam Co, Indiana. A good grower, and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin yellowish, striped with 
crimson, and partially covered with thin cinnamon russet, and 
sprinkled with gray and brown dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
deep cavity. Calyx closed or nearly so, in a moderate basin. 
Flesh yellow, compact, with a rich sub-acid flavour; not very 
juicy. November, February. 


LEeIcesteER SWEET. 
Potter Sweet. 


Rather large, flattish, greenish yellow and dull red, tender, 
tich, excellent, fine for dessert or baking. Winter. Tree, vigo- 
Lous, not very productive. Origin, Leicester, Mass. (Cole.) 


Limprer Twice. 
James River. 


An apple much cultivated South and West. Size medium 
or above, roundish oblate inclining to conic. Skin greenish 
yellow, shaded and striped with dull crimson, and sprinkled 
with light dots. Stalk of medium length, inserted in a broad, 
deep cavity, surrounded by thin, green russet. Calyx closed, 
set in a small, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, not very tender, 
juicy, with a brisk, sub-acid flavour. January, April. 


Locy. 


Globular, sometimes inclining to oblate, and sometimes ob- 
long or conic. Skin greenish, shaded and striped with dull 
red. Stalk short, mserted in a small, acute cavity. Calyx 
closed, in an open, furrowed basin. Flesh greenish, crisp, ten- 
der, juicy, with a very pleasant, brisk, vinous flavour. Novem- 
ber—February. 


Lone Srem or Massacuuserts. 


Origin, Massachusetts. Distinct from the Long Stem of 
Pennsylvania. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin pale yellow, 
with a dull brown cheek, covered with dots. Stalk very long 
and slender, cavity large. Calyx large, partially open, basin 
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broad. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a fine, rich, mild, sub 
acid, aromatic flavour. September to October. 


Lonpon Sweet. 
Heicke’s Winter Sweet. 


Tree upright, vigorous, a good bearer every year. 

Fruit medium or large, oblate. Skin pale yellow, with very 
slight indications of russet, a little green russet around the 
stalk, and sparsely covered with brown specks. Stalk exceedingly 
short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, set in an abrupt, open, 
slightly uneven basin, Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, with a 
very fine, delicate, sweet flavour, slightly aromatic. Novem- 
ber to February. 


Lone Istanp SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 
Westchester Seek-no-further. Ferris. 


Origin unknown. An old variety. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Fruit large, oblate, conical. Skin yellow, striped and 
splashed with red. Flesh tender, juicy, with a sprightly sub- 
acid flavour. Very good, October to February. 


Lone Joun. 
Red Pearmain. Long Pearmain. 


Grown in Ohio. A large, oblong, oval, nearly cylindric, 
showy fruit, that has some reputation as a market apple about 
Cincinnati. Skin whitish, shaded with red and thickly sprin- 
kled with minute dots. Stalk long and slender, in an acute 
cavity. Calyx small, nearly closed, in a round, open basin. 
Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, sprightly sub-acid. November to 
January. 

Lovupon Pippin. 


White’s Loudon Pippin. 


Origin, farm of Mr. White, Loudon county, Va., and much 
cultivated in that section. 

Fruit large, oblate, approaching conic, angular. Skin light 
yellow, sprinkled with afew greyish dots. Stalk short, inserted 
in a large cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx large, open, 
basin smooth and even, rather deep. Flesh yellowish, compact, 
tender, juicy, rich, sub-acid, December to February, 


Lorine SWEET. 


Fruit medium, oblate. Skin greenish yellow, shaded with 
red and sprinkled with brown specks. Stalk very short, in a 
very large cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, sweet, andrich. November to June. 


° 
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LoweLL. 


Orange. Greasy Pippin. 
Tallow Apple. Queen Anne. 
Origin unknown. _ Tree vigorous, spr eading, productive. 
Fruit large, roundish, oval, or conic. Sain bright. waxer. 
yellow. Stalk of medium length, cavity deep, uneven, basin 
deep, abrupt, and furrowed. Flesh whitish, with a brisk, rich, 
rather acid flavour. September, October, 


Lyman’s Pumpkin Sweet. Ken. 
Pound Sweet. 


A very large sweet apple, which we received from Mr. S 
Lyman, of Manchester, Conn. It is, perhaps, inferiour to the 
Jersey Sweet or the Summer Sweet Paradise for the table, but 
is a very valuable apple for baking, and deserves a place on this 
account in every orchard. The original tree of this sort is 
growing in Mr, Lyman’s orchard, 

Fruit very large, roundish, more or less furrowed or ribbed, 
especially near the stalk. Skin smooth, pale green, with ob- 
scure whitish streaks near the stalk, and numerous white dots 
near the eye, sometimes becoming a little yellow next the sun, 
Stalk short, deeply sunk in a narrow cavity. Calyx rather 
small, set in an abruptly sunk, rather irregular basin. Flesh 
white, very sweet, rich, and tender, but not very juicy. Sep- 
tember to December. 

There is another Pumpkin Sweet known in this State, which 
is oblong or pearmain-shaped, striped with yellow and red, and 
ripens in August and September; a second rate apple. 


Lyman’s Largs Summer. 
Large Yellow Summer. Ken. 


A large and handsome American fruit, introduced to notice 
by Mr. S. Lyman, of Manchester, Conn. ‘The bearing trees are 
easily recognized ’by their long and drooping branches, which 
are almost ; wholly without fruit spurs, but bear in clusters at 
their extremities. They bear poorly until the tree attains con: 
siderable size, when it yields excellent crops. Fruit quite large, 
roundish, flattened at the ends. Skin smooth, pale yellow, 
Flesh yellow, tender, sub-acid, rich, and high flavoured, and ex- 
cellent either for the table or for cooking. ~ Last of August. 


Lyscom. Man. Ken. 
Osgood’s Favourite. Matthew Stripe. 


Origin, Massachusetts. Fruit large, roundish. Skin greenish 
yellow, with a few brokgn stripes or splashes of red. Stalk short, 
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planted in a deep, round, even cavity. Calyx large, in a broad, 
plaited basin. Flesh fine grained, and exceedingly mild and 
agreeable in flavour. In use from September to November. 


Macomser, 


Origin, Guilford, Maine. 

Fruit full medium, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, shaded 
and striped with red. Stalk short, cavity large. Calyx closed, 
basin large and regular. Flesh white, fine grained, tender, fla- 
vour sub-acid. December, January. 


Macnot.ia. 


Origin, Bolton, Mass. Growth moderate, productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin yellow, beautifully striped 
and mottled with crimson. Stalk short, in a broad, uneven cavity, 
Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a 
brisk, aromatic flavour. October. 


Maren’s Favourite. 
Maiden’s Apple. 


Origin, farm of J. G. Sickles, Stuyvesant, N. Y., from whom 
specimens were received. Its delicacy and beauty will make 
it desirable for the amateur. Tree of rather slow growth, up- 
right slender branches, an annual and good bearer. 

Fruit medium, or below, oblong, sometimes slightly conic, 
generally cylindric, but often very obscurely angular. Skin 
whitish, or pale waxen yellow, shaded, and sometimes slightly 
mottled with crimson, and sparsely sprinkled with minute dots. 
Stalk short and small, surrounded by thin russet, in a deep, 
uniform cavity. Calyx firmly closed, with persistent recurved 
segments, in a basin slightly corrugated, deep, abrupt, round, and 
open. Flesh whitish, tender, crisp, with a pleasant, very deli 
cate, vinous flavour. December to February. 


Maten’s Buusu. Coxe. Thomp. 


A remarkably beautiful apple, a native of New-Jersey, and 
first described by Coxe. It begins to ripen about the 20th of 
August, and continues until the last of October. It has all the 
beauty of colour of the pretty little Lady Apple, and is much 
cultivated and admired both for the table and for cooking. It 
is also very highly esteemed for drying. 

Fruit medium sized, flat, and quite smooth and fair, Skin 
thin, clear, lemon yellow, with a coloured cheek, sometimes 
delicately tinted like a blush, and in others with a brilliant red. 
Stalk short, planted in a rather wide, deep hollow. Basin 
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moderately depressed. Calyx closed. Flesh white, tender 
sprightly, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. The fruit is very 


Maiden’s Blush. 


light. This variety forms a handsome, rapid growing tree, with 
a fine spreading head, and bears Jarge crops. 


Masor. 


Originated with‘ Major Samuel McMahon, Northumberland 
Co., Pennsylvania. Size large, roundish, red, sometimes blend- 
ed with yellow on the shaded side. Stem variable in length. 
Cavity rather wide, moderately deep. Basin uneven, shallow. 
Flesh yellowish, crisp. Flavour pleasant, agreeably saccharine. 
Very good. (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Meza Cariz. Thomp. Lind. 


Pomme Finale. Charles Apple. 
Mela di Carlo. Mela Carla. 
Pomme de Charles. 


The Male Carle is the most celebrated of all apples in Italy 
and the south of Europe, whence it comes. Here or in New- 
England, it does not always attain perfection, but south of New- 
York it becomes beautiful and fine, as it needs a warm and dry 
soil. Has proved good south. 

Fruit of medium size, very regularly shaped, and a little nar- 
rower towards the eye. Skin smooth, with a delicate, waxen 
appearance, pale lemon yellow in the shade, with a brilliant 
crimson cheek next the sun, the two colours often joining in 
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strong contrast. Flesh white, not very juicy, but tenaer, and 
with a delicate, slightly rose-perfumed flavour. September to 
January. 


MansFIELD Russet. 
Brought iato notice by Dr. Joseph Mansfield of Groton, Mas- 


sachusetts. Tree vigorous and very productive. Fruit small, 
oblong, inclining to conic. Skin cinnamon russet. Stem long, 
inserted in a deep, furrowed cavity. Calyx partially closed, set 
in an open basin. Flesh not very juicy, rich, aromatic, saccha- 
rine, vinous. Keeps till April or May. 


Manomet. 
Horse Block. Manomet Sweet. 


Origin, Plymouth, Massachusetts. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin fine yellow with a 
richly shaded cheek. Stalk rather slender, inserted in a shal- 
low cavity slightly surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, basin 
shallow, corrugated. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet and rich, Au- 
gust, September. 


Marks. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pennsylvania, on the lands of Mr. Klinger, 
Tree vigorous, upright, productive. Fruit medium size, round- 
ish, tapering slightly to the crown, somewhat angular. Skin 
yellowish white with a few russet dots, and nearly covered with 
a faint orange blush. Stem half an inch long, rather stout, ca- 
vity narrow, deep, acuminate. Calyx small, closed, basin nar- 
row, rather deep, slightly russeted. Flesh whitish, tender, fine 
texture, delicately perfumed. Quality “very good” if not 
“best.” January to March. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Marra Busu. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania. A healthy grower and 
good bearer. Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin yellow shad- 
ed, striped and splashed with red, and thinly sprinkled with 
russet dots. Stem slender, cavity large, basin abrupt and open. 
Flesh white, very tender, juicy, subacid. October, November. 


Marston’s Rep WInTER. 


We received this beautiful apple from Nathan Norton, of 
Greenland, N. H., who says the original tree is over 100 years 
old and still standing in that town. Tree hardy, of mode- 
rate growth. Great bearer and keeps as well as Baldwin, and 
by many preferred to that variety, and is a popular fruit in that 
neighbourhood. Fruit above medium size, oblong-oval, inclin- 
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ing to ovate. Stem 4 of an inch long, rather slender, in a nar- 
row, deep, compressed, slightly russeted cavity—sometimes 


Marston's Red Winter. 


with a lip. Calyx partially closed, segments long, in a ¢eep 
corrugated basin. Colour whitish yellow, shaded and striped 
with bright red and crimson, thickly sprinkled with minute 
dots. Flesh whitish yellow, very juicy, tender, sprightly sub- 
acid flavour. December to March. 


Maveracr’s Sweet. 


Raised by Dr. Maverack, Pendleton District, S. Carolina. 
Fruit large, roundish oblate, angular. Skin yellow, mostly 
shaded with crimson, and sprinkled with light grey or greenish 
dots. Stalk short, inserted in a large cavity surrounded by 
russet. Calyx open, set in a deep, irregular basin. Flesh rich, 
pleasant, vinous, saccharine. 


McArer’s Nonsucu. 


Originated at McAfee’s old Fort in Kentucky. Good grow- 
er, very productive. Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblate. 
Skin yellowish green, shaded and striped with crimson and co- 
vered with a thin bloom. Stem short, inserted in a large cavi- 
ty. Calyx closed, set in a small basin. Flesh whitish, solid, 
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crisp, tender, juicy, with a very agreeable, sub-acid flavour, 
December, February. 


McHenry. 


Origin, Elizabethtown, Hamilton, Co., Ohio, farm of Major 
McHenry. Growth upright and free, moderately productive. 
Colour and quality similar to American Summer Pearmain. 
September to December. (Jackson.) 


Meacu. 


From J. M. Ketchum, Brandon, Vermont. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin greenish yellow, 
striped and mottled with light red, and sprinkled with brown 
dots. Stalk long, rather slender, set in a pretty large cavity. 
Calyx closed in a corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, rather fine, 
juicy, rich, mild, sub-acid, aromatic. October, November. 


MerGs. 


Fruit large, regular, oblong, narrowing to the eye, some- 
times slightly ribbed. Skin yellow, but mostly concealed with 
a marbling of red and sprinkled with prominent yellow dots. 
Calyx small and closed, set ina narrow basin. Stein very short, 
thick, in a narrow deep cavity. Flesh yellowish white, tender, 
juicy, with a rich slightly sub-acid flavour. Autumn. (White’s 
Gard.) 


MEISTER. 


From Berks Co., Pa. Size below medium, roundish, conical. 
Skin greenish yellow, striped with red, with numerous white 
spots, and russet dots. Stem nearly half an inch long, insert- 
ed in a wide moderately deep cavity. Calyx small, closed, set 
in anarrow, shallow basin. Flesh tender. Flavour sprightly and 
pleasant. Quality “very good.” October. (Int. Rep.) 


Me rt in true Mourn. 


Origin, Chester Co., Pa. Fruit medium or rather below, 
oblate, slightly conic. Skin deep red on a green ground, with a 
few small white dots. Stalk long, very slender, curved, in a 
small cavity. Calyx closed, ina rather abrupt basin. Flesh 
white, tender, juicy, with a mild, rather rich, pleasant sub-acid 
flavour, somewhat resembling summer Pearmain. September 
to November. 


Mexico. 


Origin, Canterbury, Conn. Tree of moderate growth, produc- 
tive, hardy even in Maine. Fruit medium, roundish, Skip 
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bright crimson, striped with very dark red, a little yellow in the 
shade with a few large light dots. Stalk large and long, cavity 
broad, shallow, russeted. Calyx rather large in a narrow basin. 
Flesh whitish, stained with red, tender, rather juicy, with a fine 
high flavour, handsome and excellent. September. (Cole.) 


Micuart Henry Pippin. Coxe. Thomp. 
Rariton Sweet? 


A New Jersey fruit, a native of Monmouth county, first 
described by Coxe, and highly esteemed in many parts of the 
Middle States. Fruit of medium size, roundish, oblong or 
ovate, narrowing to the eye, smooth; and, when first picked, of a 
dull green, resembling shehtly the Newtown Pippin. Skin, 
when ripe, of a lively ‘yellowish green. Stalk short and rather 
thick, Calyx set in a narrow basin. Flesh yellow, very tender, 
juicy, with a peculiar sweet flavour. The tree forms a very 
upright head, with pretty strong shoots. November to March. 


Mipp.e. 
Mittle. 


Origin, Herkimer, N. Y. A moderate grower, not very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium or below oval, inclining to conic. Skin 
greenish yellow. Stem long, slender, in an acute cavity. Calyx 
closed, in a small corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
with a brisk, rich, very mild, sub-acid flavour, slightly aromatic. 
December, February, 

« 
Mirruw Kine. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Koffman, Mifflin Co, Pa, Fruit small, 
colour of Rambo, perhaps a trifle more red. Fruit oblong. 
Flesh remarkably tender, juicy, and pleasant, first rate. Oc- 
tober to December. (Trans. Andis) 


Miter. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa. Moderately vigorous, very productive. 
Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblong. Skin yellowish green 
shaded with” red, and a bright cheek. Stem very short and 
thick, in a deep narrow cavity. Calyx nearly closed; basin 
small. Flesh white, juicy, crisp, tender. Flavour mild, sub-acid, 
very pleasant, core large. November. 


Mirier Arrie. 


Supposed to be a seedling and brought to notice by James O 
Miller, Montgomery, Orange Co. N.Y. Tree vigorous and pros 
ductive. 
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Fruit rather large, oval or conic. Skin yellow, striped with 
red. Stalk short, inserted in a deep large cavity. Calyx open, 
in abroad uneven basin. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a 
rather mild, rich, pleasant flavour. September, October. 


Minister. Man. Ken. 


A New England variety, introduced to notice by the late R. 
Manning. It originated on the farm of Mr. Saunders, Rowley, 
Mass. ; but was first exhibited to Mr. M. by a minister—the 
Rev. Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, whence its name. Mr. Man- 
ning recommended it, but it has not become popular. 

Fruit large, oblong, tapering, to the eye, around which are a 
few furrows—and resembling the Yellow Belle-Fleur in outline. 
Skin striped and splashed near the stalk, with bright red on a 
greenish yellow ground. Stalk an inch long, slender, curved to 
one side, and pretty deeply inserted. Calyx small, closed, 
inserted in a very narrow, plaited or furrowed basin. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, very tender, with a somewhat acid, but very 
agreeable flavour. October to February. 


Mo.asssEs. 


Supposed to be a native of North Carolina. Tree upright, 
vigorous, and hardy. 

Fruit medium, oblate, angular. Skin thick, rough, greenish 
yellow, shaded with dull pale crimson, thickly covered with 
large crimson or lilac dots, and dull hlac bloom. Stalk long 
and slender, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, basin very 
shallow. Flesh yellow and exceedingly sweet. January to 
April. 

Monr’s Favourite. 


From Randolph Co., Indiana. Tree very thrifty, an annual 
bearer, 

Fruit large, roundish, angular, slightly flattened, yellow mot- 
tled, striped and splashed with dark red, g grey russet dots, Stem 
short, cavity open, regular. Calyx small, basin broad, furrows 
obscure. Flesh yellowish white, tender, sub-acid, very good, 
December to June. (Elliott.) 


Moore’s GREENING. 


Raised by R. Moore, of Southington, Conn, very produc- 
tive. 

Fruit medium, globular, inclining to oblong or conic. Skin 
greenish yellow, sometimes with a slight blush. Stem small, in- 
serted in a moderate cavity. Calyx closed, basin very shallow, 
Flesh white, juicy, tender, with a brisk, vinous flavour. De- 
vember, March. 
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Mosres Woop. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellow, striped with red, 
cavity and basin shallow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, flavour 
pleasant, sub-acid. September, October. (Me. P. S. Rept.) 


Mouse ApPie. 
Moose Apple. 


Origin, Ulster Co., N. Y. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit, in weight, light; in size, large, roundish-oblong, or 
slightly conical. Skin pale greenish yellow, with a brownish 
blush on one side, and a few scattered, russety grey dots. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch long, rather slender, not deeply inserted. 
Calyx closed, and set in a narrow basin, slightly plaited at the 
bottom. Flesh very white and fine grained, and moderately 
juicy, with a sprightly, delicate, and faintly perfumed flavour. 


Munson Sweet. 


Orange Sweet. Ray Apple. 
Meachem Sweet. 

Origin uncertain, probably Massachusetts. Tree vigorous, 
spreading, an annual and abundant bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin pale yellow, sometimes with a 
blush, stem short, cavity large. Calyx closed, basin small. 
Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, sweet. September to February. 

« 


Morrison’s Rep. 


Origin, supposed to be a native of Medfield, Mass., on the farm 
of Mr. Fisher, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, conic, angular. Skin light yellow, shaded and 
obscurely striped with deep red. Stalk very short, stout, cavity 
small. Calyx closed, in a very small basin. Flesh tender, crisp, 
with a very mild, pleasant, peculiar flavour. November to 
March. 

NAnrEvALeEE. 
Maiden’s Bosom. 


Origin, Alabama, introduced by Dr. W. O. Baldwin, of Mont- 
gomery. 

In size large, in shape quite conical, and deeply ribbed, in 
colour a beautiful pale waxen yellow. Stem three-fourths 
of an inch long, in a narrow, deep cavity. Calyx rather 
large, basin deep, very much ribbed. Flesh white, juicy, and 
pleasant. Middle of July to first of August. (J. Van Beuren, 
MS.) : 
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Ne Prius Uutra. 


Specimens received from Wm. N. White, of Athens, Ga.,* a 
beautiful fruit. 

Fruit very large, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, mostly 
shaded with deep crimson, and thickly sprinkled with large, 
lightish dots. Stalk very short, inserted in a very large cavity, 
surrounded by russet. Calyx open, in a broad, deep, corrugated 
basin, which has a downy lining. Flesh white, very tender, fine 
grained, for a large apple, with a very refreshing, vinous flavour; 
an excellent fruit. October, November. 

This has proved to be Equinetely, page 139. 


NEQUASSA. 


Origin, Franklin, Macon Co., North Carolina. 

Fruit large, oblate, colour yellow striped with red. Stem of 
moderate length, inserted in a large, open cavity, basin smooth. 
and open. Flesh white and very sweet. November to Jamu- 
ary. (J. Van Beuren’s MS.) 


NEVERSINK. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa. 

Fruit large, roundish, exterior of an exceedingly beautiful 
waxen orange-yellow colour, with a few russet dots, and a deli- 
cately striped and richly mottled carmine cheek. Stem very 
short and rather stout, cavity narrow, acuminate, shallow. 
Calyx large, basin deep, rather wide furrowed. Flesh yellowish, 
somewhat tough, owing probably to the fruit being much shri- 
velled, flavour approaching that of the Pine-apple quality, “ very 
good.” December to April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


NickasAcK, 


Wonder (incorrectly.) Summerour. 


Origin, Macon Co., North Carolina, introduced by Silas Mc- 
Dowell, of Franklin. Tree of a rambling habit, very vigorous 
a constant and prolific bearer. 

Fruit large, roundish, somewhat flattened at base and crown 
Skin yellowish, shaded, striped and splashed with crimson, and 
sprinkled with lightish dots. Stalk medium, inserted in a round, 
rather deep cavity. Calyx large, open, set in a rather broad 


* Some of the new Southern winter apples are of surpassing quality, 
caused, doubtless, by the more complete elaboration of their juice during 
their warm and lengthened season. 
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furrowed basin. Flesh yellow, tender, crisp, juicy, with a fine, 
rich, sub-acid flavour, November to April. 


WNickajack. 


Newark Kine. Coxe. Thomp. 
Hinckman, 


A New-Jersey fruit, of medium size, conical or Pearmain- 
shaped, and of handsome appearance. Skin smooth, red, with 
afew yellow streaks and dots, on a greenish yellcw ground, 
Calyx set in a narrow basin. Flesh tender, with a rather rich, 
pleasant flavour. The tree is spreading, and bears well. No- 
veinber to February. 


Newark Prirrin. Coxe. 


French Pippin, 


Yellow Pippis, hor some American gardens. 


A handsome and excellent early winter variety, easily known 
by the crooked, irregular growth of the tree, and the drooping 
habit of the branches. Not profitable. 

Fruit rather large, roundish-oblong, regularly formed. Skin 
greenish yellow, becoming a fine yellow when fully ripe, with 
clusters of small black dots, and rarely a very faint blush. 
Calyx in a regular and rather deep basin. Stalk moderately 
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long, and deeply inserted. Flesh yellow, tender, very rich, 
juicy, and high flavoured. November to F ebruary. 


NorruHEern Sweet. 
Northern Golden Sweet. Golden Sweet. 


Origin unknown, supposed to be Vermont. ‘Tree healthy 
and productive, but needs high culture for the perfect develop- 
ment of the whole crop. 

Fruit above medium, roundish, conic, angular. Skin oily 
yellow, sometimes with a blush. Stem rather long, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Calyx small, and closed in a narrow, abrupt, 
corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sweet, rich, and 
excellent. September, October. 


OconrrE GREENING. , 


Origin, banks of the Oconee river, a little below Athens, Ga. 
Fruit very large, roundish, flattened. Skin yellow, a little 
brownish in the sun, russet about the stem, with a few scat- 
tered russet dots. Calyx open, in a shallow, slightly-furrowed 
basin. Stalk very short, in a rather regular, deep cavity. 
Flesh yellowish, fine-grained, crisp, abounding in a delightful 
aromatic, lively, sub-acid juice, quality, “ best.”—(Ad. Int. Rept., 
Ga. H. Sc.) 


Onto Rep Srreak. 


Originated with James Mansfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio. Growth 
vigorous, upright. Fruit medium, oblate. Skin yellow, sha- 
ded, splashed, and striped with red. Stalk short, cavity large, 
russeted. Calyx large, closed, basin shallow, uneven. Flesh 
rather compact, juicy, rich, sub-acid. January to April. 


O.p Enexisu Copiry, Thomp. 


English Codlin. Coxe. Lind. Ray. 
Trenton Karly ? 

A large and fair cooking apple, in use from July to No- 
vember. Fruit generally above medium size, oblong or conical, 
and a little irregular. Skin clear lemon yellow, with a faint 
blush next the sun. Stalk stout and short. Flesh white, 
tender, and of a rather pleasant, sub-acid flavour. Much 
esteemed for cooking, ripens gradually upon the tree. The 
trees are very vigorous and fruitful. 


Op House. 


From the premises of John Cauffman, Bucks Co., Pa. Size 
medium, oblate, inclining to ob.-conic. Skin yellow, with a 
blush. Stem short, ina moderately wide, not very deep cavity. 

8* 
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Calyx medium, closed, set in a wide, deep basin. Flesh tender, 
fine texture, juicy, flavour agreeable, aromatic ; very good, if not 
best. December. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


OscEOLA. 


Origin, Putnam Co., Indiana. Tree vigorous. Fruit medium, 
or above, roundish, obliquely flattened, angular. Skin yellowish, 
mostly shaded with red, much sprinkled with small raised 
dots, and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk short and small, 
in a large, russeted cavity. Calyx open, or partially closed, in a 
deep, regular basin. Flesh yellowish, solid, crisp, juicy, mild, 
sub-acid, “very good.” June to March. This somewhat 
resembles the Newtown Spitzenburgh, or N. Y. Vandevere, and 
perhaps equals that variety. Specimens from Reuben Ragan. 


ORANGE APPLE. 


Of New Jersey origin. A vigorous grower, and moderately 
productive, 

Fruit above medium, roundish, oblate. Skin orange yellow, 
with a few grey dots, and sometimes patches of russet. Stalk 
short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed. Basin moderate, Flesh 
yellow, juicy, sub-acid, pleasant. September, October. 


ORNDORE. 


Raised by Henry Orndorf, Putnam, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 

Fruit medium, roundish, slightly angular. Skin lemon yellow, 
rich red blush in the sun, with a few stripes and blotches of red. 
Stem slender, cavity and basin deep. Calyx open. Flesh yel- 
lowish, juicy, crisp, tender, sub-acid, nearly best. October, No- 
vember, (Elliott.) 


Orne’s EARLY. 


A foreign variety. 

Fruit rather large, somewhat angular. Skin yellow, slightly 
russeted. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant vinous 
flavour. September, October. 


ParavisE, WINTER Sweet. 


The Winter Sweet Paradise, is a very productive and excel- 
lent orchard fruit, always fair, and of fine appearance. We 
received it some years ago, along with the Summer Sweet Para- 
dise, from Mr. Garber, of Columbia, Pa., and consider it a native 
fruit. 

Fruit rather large, regularly formed, roundish. Skin fair and 
smooth, dull green when picked, with a brownish blush, becom 
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ing a little paler at maturity. Stalk short, set in a round cavity. 
Calyx small, basin shallow and narrow. Flesh white, fine grained, 
juicy, sweet, sprightly, and very good. November to March. 


Pracu-Ponp Sweet. 


This is a most excellent autumn variety, from a small village 
of this name, in Dutchess county, N. Y., which we received 
from Mr. J. R. Comstock, an extensive orchardist, near Pough- 
keepsie. It appears well worthy of a more general dissemina- 
tion. 

Fruit of medium size, rather flat, and a little one-sided or 
angular in its form. Skin striped light red. Stalk long and 
slender. Flesh tender or very mellow, moderately juicy, with 
a very rich, sweet, and agreeable flavour. September to No- 
vember, 


Propie’s Cuoice. 
Melt in the Mouth of some. 


A Pennsylvania fruit. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic or ovate. Skin 
bright red, sometimes obscurely striped, thickly sprinkled with 
large whitish dots of peculiar appearance. Stem short and 
fleshy, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx large, segments stout, 
in a rather large round basin. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, 
with a brisk, rich, sub-acid flavour. December to March. 


Puiures’ SwEer. 


Originated on the farm of George Phillips, Coshocton Co., 
Ohio. ‘Tree thrifty, upright, very productive. 

Fruit rather large, conic, obscurely five angled. Skin light 
yellow, shaded and sprinkled with red, striped with crimson, and 
thickly sprinkled with large dots. Stalk medium, rather slender, 
inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, basin 
round, abrupt and open. Flesh yellow near the skin; juicy, 
with a rich, brisk, sweet flavour. November to March. 


PuiILuiprtl. 


Grown by William Fisher, Berks Co., Pa. 

Fruit large, oblate, conical. Skin greenish-yellow, with nu- 
merous blotches and grey dots, and a blush on the exposed side. 
Stem short and slender, inserted in a wide moderately deep 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a narrow superficial basin, 
Flesh tender, fine texture, juicy, fragrant, Flavour delicate and fine 
quality, “very good” or “best.” January, (W, D, Brinckle,) 
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PICKMAN. 

Origin, Mass. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin yellow, with scattered 
shades of russet, and small russet specks. Stem short, cavity 
acuminate. Calyx large, half closed. Flesh yellowish-white, 
crisp, sharp acid, valuable for cooking. January, April. (Hov 
Mag.) 


Pink Sweerina. 


Originated with William Keller, Cumberland Co., Pa. 

Tree vigorous, spreading, producing enormous crops. Fruit 
small, greenish, nearly covered with bright red, perfect in form, 
Rich pleasant sweet flavour, and a general favourite where 
known, but think it too small for general use. September, Oc- 
tober. (David Miller Jr—MS.) 


Pirrspures Pippin. 


Flat Pippin. Swiss Pippin. 
Father Apple. William Tell, 
Switzer Apple. 


Origin supposed to be Pittsburgh. An irregular grower, 
somewhat drooping in habit, and generally a good bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly angular. Skin pale yellow, rarely 
with a blush, sparsely sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk short and 
small, in a large cavity, sometimes a little russeted. Calyx 
nearly closed, segments long, basin broad and corrugated. Flesh 
whitish, juicy, tender, with a fine mild, sub-acid flavour. No- 
vember to April. A handsome Pennsylvania fruit, where it is 
much prized. Specimens received from Samuel Miller, near 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Pouty Brieur. 

Origin supposed to be Virginia. 

Fruit elongated, conic. Skin light yellow shaded with car- 
mine, obscurely striped. Stalk of medium length, in an acute 
cavity, russeted. Calyx in a small, furrowed basin. Flesh tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. September, October. 


PomMer GrisE. 


Pomme de cuir. Grise. Zhomp. 
Gray Apple. Leather apple of Turic. 


A small gray apple, from Canada, probably of Swiss or French 
origin, and undoubtedly one of the finest dessert apples for a 
northern climate. Itis not a strong grower, but is a good bearer, 
and has an excellent flavour. 
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Fruit below medium size, oblate. Skin greenish gray or cin- 
namon russet, with a little red towards the sun. Calyx small, set 
in a round basin. Flesh tender, rich, and high flavoured. De 
cember to February, 


Porrer SPiITzENBURGH. 


Origin uncertain. A free grower and very productive ; now 
chiefly known in Connecticut. 

Fruit large, globular, slightly inclining to conic, angular. 
Skin red, shaded with deep crimson. Stem very short, inserted 
in a large cavity surrounded by thin russet. Calyx small, closed, 
set in an open basin. Flesh white, much stained, very compact, 
crisp, juicy, with a pleasant, brisk, sub-acid flavour. November 
to March. 


Powna. SpirzENBURGH. 


Fruit above medium, oblate, sometimes inclining to conic. 
Skin yellow, marbled, and striped with red. Stalk very 
short, in a deep, narrow cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx 
small, nearly closed, basin rather abrupt. Flesh yellowish, 
not very tender, with a pleasant, rather rich, sub-acid flavour. 
December to March. 


Press Ewina. 


Origin Kentucky. From J. 8. Downer of Elkton, 

Tree hardy, vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, flattened at base and crown, angular, slightly oblique. 
Skin yellow, shaded and striped with crimson, and thickly co- 
vered with dots, having a dark centre. Stalk medium, inserted 
in a very deep narrow cavity. Calyx closed, set in an uneven 
abrupt peculiar basin. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, crisp, tender, 
with a very agreeable sub-acid flavour, aromatic, February till 
April. 

Prizst’s Swzer. 
Blue Sweet. Molasses Sweet. 

Origin, Leominster, Massachusetts. Tree vigorous and very 
productive. Fruit medium, globular inclining to conic. Skin 
yellow, chiefly covered with dull red stripes and numerous red 
dots. Stalk short, set in a rather deep cavity. Calyx closed, 
basin small. Flesh white, fine, tender and pieasant, not very 
juicy—a late keeper. January to May. 


QuINcE. 


Origin uncertain; first described by Coxe. Growth mode- 
rate; productive. Fruit medium to iarge, roundish oblate. 
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Skin yellow, sometimes with a blush. Flesh tender, juicy 
with a mild, sub-acid, aromatic flavour. November. 


Ragan. 


Originated with Reuben Ragan, Putnam Co., Indiana 
Tree hardy and fruitful. Fruit medium to large, ovate, conic, 
approaching to oblong, angular. Colour marbled and striped 
with red on a green ground. Stalk medium length, inserted 
in a very deep, narrow cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a 
deep, abrupt basin. Flesh yellowish white, juicy, pleasant, of 
a rather rich, spicy, sub-acid flavour. October to November. 


Rampour Franc. Duh. Thomp. 


Rambour d’Ete, or Summer Rambour. Cowe. 
Frank Rambour. Lindley. 
Rambour d@’Ete. Poiteau. 


A French fruit, a little above medium size, flat, generally 
evenly formed, but occasionally a little irregular. Skin pale, 
greenish yellow, slightly stained and streaked with red on the 
sunny side. Flesh rather soft, of a sprightly sub-acid flavour, 
a little bitter before maturity. Ripens early in September. 


REBECCA. 


Origin, Wilmington, Delaware, and introduced by Joseph P. 
Jefferis. Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, 
sometimes with a crimson cheek. Stalk very short, inserted 
in a deep, narrow cavity. Calyx large, closed, basin broad 
and deep. Flesh fine, almost sweet, tender, juicy, somewhat 
spicy and refreshing, August, September. 


Rep Winter PEARMAIN. 
Red Lady Finger. Buncombe? 


Tree of moderate upright growth; a regular bearer. Fruit 
medium size, conic, sometimes nearly oblong. Skin yellowish 
white, mostly shaded with maroon and thickly sprinkled with 
large light dots. Stem very short, in an acute compressed ca- 
vity slightly russeted. Calyx closed, set in a small round open 
basin. Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, almost melting, with a very 
mild, sub-acid, or nearly sweet, shghtly aromatic flavour. Ja- 
nuary to March 


Rep Repvusiican. 


Origin, Lycoming Co., Pennsylvania, Tree vigorous, spread- 
ing. Froit large, roundish, oblate. Skin yellowish, striped 
and shaded with red, and sprinkled with large, whitish dots. 
Stem short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, basin broad, 
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deep, and furrowed. Flesh coarse, tender, juicy, sub-acid. 
September to December. 


Rep Rance. 


Fruit medium or below, oblong, angular, slightly conic. Co: 
lour, fine yellow shaded with red and thickly covered with 
whitish dots. Stalk short, inserted in a small cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in-a broad, shallow basin. Flesh firm, juicy, rich, 
with a mild Spitzenburgh flavour. December, February. 


Rep Sweet. 
Origin on the farm of D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Tree upright, vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, oval. Skin yellowish, striped and shaded with light red, 
and sprinkled with greenish dots. Stem short and small, in- 
serted in an acute cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, 
set in a deep, abrupt basin. Flesh whitish, very tender, juicy, 
sweet and excellent. November to February. 


Rep CaruEap. 


Tree vigorous and productive, extensively grown in the eastern 
and southwestern counties of Virginia. Fruit large, roundish, 
conic, angular. Skin yellow, partially shaded with dull red and 
sometimes deeper red in the shade, and thickly sprinkled with 
whitish dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx 
partially open, set in a large basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, with a very brisk, pleasant flavour. October, November. 


Reinerre, Gorpen. Thomp. Ron. Lind. 


Aurore. 
Kirk’s Golden Reinette. 
Yellow German Reinette. 


Reinette d’ Aix. of various 
English Pippin. European 
Court-pendu Doré. collections, 
Wyker Pippin. ac. to 
Elizabet. Thomp. 
Wygers. 

Megginch Favourite. 

Dundee. 


The Golden Reinette is a very popular dessert fruit in Eng- 
land and on the continent, combining beauty and high flavour. 

Fruit below medium size, very regularly formed, roundish, a 
little flattened. Skin smooth, golden yellow, washed and striped 
with fine soft red on the sunny side, mingled with scattered, 
russet dots. Flesh yellow, crisp, with a rich, sugary, or scarcely 
acid juice. October to January, 
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This is different and superior to the Reinette Doreé, or Jaune 
Haétive of he French, which is more yellow, and somewhat 
resembles it, 


REPUBLICAN PIPPIN. 


Origin, Lycoming Co., Pa. First discovered by George Webb, 
who gave it the name. ‘Tree of strong, but crooked growth, 
only moderately productive. Fruit large, irregularly oblate. 
Skin dull yellow, mostly shaded with red, somewhat striped and 
marbled, and thinly sprinkled with large grey dots. Stalk long, 
slender, inserted in a deep cavity, surrounded with thin russet. 
Calyx small, closed; basin rather narrow and abrupt. Flesh 
whitish, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour. It 
is said to be unsurpassed for cooking and drying. September, 
October. 


Risston Pippiy. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Glory of York. 
Travers’. 
Formosa Pippin. 
Rockhill’s Russet. 

The Ribston Pippin, a Yorkshire apple, stands as high in 
Great Britain as the Bank of England, and to say that an apple 
has a Ribston flavour is, there, the highest praise that can be 
bestowed. But it is scarcely so much esteemed here, and must 
be content to give place, with us, to the Newtown Pippin, the 
Swaar, the Spitzenburgh, or the Baldwin. In Maine, and parts 
of Canada, it is very fine and productive. 

Fruit of medium, size, roundish, Skin greenish yellow, mix- 
ed with a little russet near the stalk, and clouded with dull red 
on the sunny side. Stalk short, slender, planted in a rather 
wide cavity. Calyx small, closed, and set in an angular basin. 
Flesh deep yellow, firm, crisp, with a sharp, rich, aromatic fla- 
vour. The tree forms a spreading top. November to April. 


RicHarpson. 


Origin, farm of Ebenezer Richardson, Mass. Fruit large, 
roundish, conic, mostly covered with red, bright in the sun, with 
numerous large, hght specks. Stem rather stout, in a large 
cavity. Calyx large, open, in a deep narrow basin. Flesh 
greenish white, remarkably tender, juicy, with a fine, rich, almost 
saccharine flavour. Last of August, and September. (Cole.) 


Rinee Pippin. 


Fruit rather large, roundish, conical, very much ribbed. Skin 
yellow, very slightly shaded, sprinkled with russet and crimson 
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dots. Stalk rather short, inserted generally in a large cavity. 
Calyx closed, set in an abrupt uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, 
juicy, crisp, with a mild, almost saccharine, slightly aromatic 
flavour. March, April. 


Rizst. 


From Simon S, Riest, Lancaster, Pa. Size large, roundish, 
‘ribbed at apex. Skin fair yellow. Stem of medium length, in 
a narrow, moderately deep cavity, with some stellate russet rays. 
Calyx small, closed, set in a narrow, contracted, ribbed basin. 
Flesh fine, flavour pleasant, very good. August. (W. D. 
Brinckle.) 

River. 


Origin, Mass. Tree of slow growth, but productive. Fruit 
medium to large, oblong, oval, slightly conic, ribbed. Skin 
yellow, striped and shaded with dark red, with a slight bloom. 
Stalk medium, deeply planted. Calyx small, closed, set in a 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh coarse, juicy, tender, pleasant, 
sub-acid. August, September. 


Roapstrown Pippin. 


Introduced to notice by James McLean of Roadstown, New 
Jersey, and originated in that town. A strong, erect grower, 
and makes a large tree ; a good bearer, and a profitable market 
fruit, large and uniformly fair, excellent for cooking and drying 
Size large, oblate, oblique. Stem very short, stout, in a broad, 
deep cavity. Calyx small, and closed, in a deep basin. Skin 
greenish yellow, sparsely sprinkled with green dots. Flesh 
white, tender, sprightly, sub-acid. Middle of April to the mid- 
dle of September. 


Rozery’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by H. R. Robey, Fredericksburgh, Va. Tree very 
vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, round, tapering to the eye, colour lively red, 
faintly striped, on a scarcely perceptible yellow ground thickly 
covered with creamy spots. Flesh yellow, with a very juicy, 
rich, high flavour. November, December. (H. R. Robey ) 


Roserson’s Wuire. 


Origin said to be Culpepper Co., Va. where it is popular. 
Tree upright, of rapid growth, and bears regular crops. 

Fruit medium, oblong, flattened at both ends, surface uneven, 
colour. green, with many dark dots. Flesh yellowish, fine 
grained, crisp, juicy, aromatic, sub-acid. October to December. 
(HT. R. Robey.) 
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Rocxrorr Sweet. 


Origin, Massachusetts. Tree a strong grower and productive, 

Fruit medium, oblate, obliquely depressed. Skin greenish, 
becoming waxen yellow, with a dull red cheek. Stem short and 
thick, inserted in a cavity somewhat ribbed, surrounded by rus- 
set. Calyx large, nearly closed, set in a broad, open basin. 
Flesh whitish, juicy, with a brisk, sweet, aromatic flavour. 
January to April. 


Rock App.e. 


Origin, Peterborough, New Hampshire, recommended by 
Robert Wilson, of Keene, as an excellent fruit. Tree vigorous, 
with long, slender branches, very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly flattened. Skin striped and 
splashed with dark and bright red on a yellowish ground. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, flavour sub-acid, and very good. 
September, October. 


Rock Sweet. 


Origin, farm of Elihu Pearson, Newbury, Mass. Tree hardy, 
vigorous, and a constant bearer. 

Fruit medium or below, roundish, oblate, slightly conic. 
Skin reddish, shaded, striped and splashed with darker red, and 
sprinkled with large whitish dots. Stalk short, set in a broad, 
deep, russeted cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow, corrugated. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, sweet and pleasant. September. 


Roun. 


Origin, Franklin Co., North Carolina, Tree of moderate 
growth, bears abundantly. 

Fruit of medial size, oblate. Skin dull red, stalk very long, 
cavity wide and deep, basin shallow. Flesh compact, fine 
grained, sub-acid, rich and delicious, October to January. (G. 
W. Johnson, MS.) 

Rolla of Illinois may be the same. 


Rum Appie. 


Origin, Pawlet, Vt. on the farm of Brownley Rum, Tree 
upright, vigorous, an early and profuse bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin yellow, slightly shaded with 
crimson. Stalk short, cavity moderate. Calyx partially closed, 
basin broad and shallow. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, sprightly, 
sub-acid. November to March. 
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Russet, Encuisx. 


The English Russet is a valuable, long keeping vanety, ex- 
tensively cultivated, and well known by this name on the Hud- 
son, but which we have not been able to identify with any Eng- 
lish sort. It is not fit for use until February, and may be kept 
till July, which, together with its great productiveness and good 
flavour, renders it a very valuable market fruit. It is acknow- 
ledged one of the most profitable orchard apples. 

Fruit of medium size, ovate, or sometimes conical, and very 
regularly formed. Skin pale greenish yellow, about two-thirds 
covered with russet, which is thickest near the stalk. Calyx 
small, closed, and set in an even, round basin, of moderate 
depth. Stalk rather small, projecting even with the base, and 
pretty deeply inserted, in a narrow, smooth cavity. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, firm, crisp, with a pleasant, mild, shghtly sub-acid 
flavour. 

The trees grow very straight, and form upright heads, and 
the wood is smooth and of a lively brown. 


Russet PEARMAIN. 


An old variety, good bearer. 

Fruit fair, medium size, roundish, conic. Skin green russet, 
with faint red stripes and a sunny cheek. Flesh juicy, tender, 
with a fine, rich, sub-acid, or almost saccharine flavour. De- 
cember to March. 


Samty Autumn, 


Origin, Plattsburgh, N. Y., on the farm of J. H. Sanborn. 
Tree upright, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic, Skin greenish yellow, the 
exposed side frequently deep red. Stalk short, in a me- 
dium cavity. Calyx small, closed, basin small, narrow. Flesh 
very tender, rich, high flavour, with a peculiar aroma, Septem- 


ber. (J. W. Bailey, MS.) 


Scarier Pearmarn. Thomp. Lind. 


Bell’s Scarlet Pearmain. Ronalds. 
Oxford Peach of some English gardens. 


A showy dessert apple, of English origin. 

Frait medium sized, pearmain or conical shaped. Skin light 
crimson, or yellow, in the shade, rich crimson on the sunny 
side. Stalk nearly an inch long, deeply set. Flesh white, 
stained with a tinge of pink, crisp, juicy, and of good flavour. 
In eating from the last of August to the tenth of October. A 
plentiful bearer. 
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SEEVER. 
Seever’s Red Streax. 


From Coshocton Co., Ohio. Fruit medium, globular, lemon 
yellow, striped with bright clear red. Stem short, slender 
Calyx with long segments; basin deep, open. Flesh yellowish, 
juicy, sub-acid. October, November. (Elliott.) 


SEPTEMBER. 
Pride of September. 
Origin, Canton Co., Pa., from W.G. Waring. Tree hardy 


and vigorous, a good and regular bearer. Fruit large, globular, 
somewhat depressed, very slightly conic, angular, Skin yellow, 
slightly shaded, and thinly sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk 
short, inserted in a deep, abr upt cavity, surrounded by thin rus- 
set. Calyx partially closed, set in an open basin. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, with a very ‘agreeable sub-acid flavour. October. 


SHEPPARD’s SWERT. 


Origin, Windham Co., Conn. Tree thrifty, upright, and a 
great bearer. Fruit medium, angular, oblong, approaching 
conic. Skin yellow, striped with red. Stalk long, slender, in- 
serted in an acute cavity. Calyx firmly closed, set in a small 
basin. Flesh white, tender, sweet, and pleasant. October, 
November. ‘ 


SHOCKLEY. 
Waddell Hall. 


Origin, Jackson Co., Georgia. Tree vigorous, very produc- 
tive, valuable for its late keeping, 

Fruit medium or below, conic, truncate. Skin waxen, whitish 
yellow, chiefly overspread with red, and thickly sprinkled with 
light gray dots. Stem long, slender, inserted in a deep acute 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a shallow corrugated 
basin. Flesh crisp, juicy, rich, saccharine, slightly vinous, and 
pleasant. April, May. 


SINE-QUA-NON. 


A native of Long Island, named by the late Wm. Prince. 
Fruit roundish-ovate, about medium size. Skin smooth, pale 
greenish yellow. Stalkslender. Flesh white, very tender, juicy, 
and of a delicate and very sprightly flavour. The young trees 
are rather slow and crooked in growth. August. 
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SLINGERLAND Pippin. 


Raised by Mr. Slingerland of Albany Co., New York. Intro: 
duced by Prof. James Hall. Fruit mediim to large, oblate, 
angular, inclining to conic or distinctly conic. Skin yellow, shad 
ed with red and “sprinkled with minute dots. Stalk short and 
stout, inserted in a broad deep cavity, surrounded with very thin 
russet. Calyx small, partially closed, set in a fine angled basin 
of variable size. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a very brisk 
rather rich, sub-acid flavour. December, February. 


SMALLEY, 
Spice. 


From Kensington, Conn., where it was much esteemed. 
Medium size, oblate, conic. Skin yellow, with a slight blush, 
Stalkshort and large, cavity russeted. Calyx closed; basin uneven, 
shallow. Flesh tender, juicy, brisk, with a pleasant aromatic 
flavour. September, October. 


Surrn’s CipEr. 


Origin, Bucks Co., Pa. Extensively grown in Pennsylvania 
and western states. Tree vigorous and very productive. Fruit 
medium, oblong oval, obliquely flattened. Colour greenish white, 
shaded, and striped with red, sparsely covered with grey dots. 
Stalk slender, of medium length, inserted in a deep, rather nar- 
row cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad rather shallow basin. 
Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, crisp, with pleasant, mild, sub-acid 
flavour. December, March, 


Sors or WINE. 


Worden’s Pie Apple. 
Washington. 
Bennington. 


An old European variety. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish ovate, fair, Skin yellow and red, 
splashed and shaded with deep red, and sprinkled with white 
and grey dots, and athin bloom. Stem of medium length, slender, 
inserted in a narrow cavity. Calyx closed; basin rather shallow, 
uneven. Flesh white, often stained, not very juicy, with a mild, 
pleasant, sub-acid flavour. August, September. 


SourHEerRN GREENING. 


Fruit oblate, much depressed. Skin green. Stalk very short, 
inserted in a large cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx par: 
tially closed, segments recurved in a rather large, deep cavity 


- 
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Flesh yellowish, juicy, with a very rich, vinous, pleasant aroma 
tic flavour. November, March. 


SpitzenBurGH, FLUSHING. 


This variety has been confounded by Coxe, and more recently 
by Thompson, with the Esopus Spitzenburgh, but is really quite 
distinct. The tree makes strong, brown shoots, different from 
the slender yellowish ones of that sort. 

The fruit is roundish-conical, stalk set in a narrow cavity, 
projecting beyond the fruit. Skin nearly covered with red, on 
a greenish yellow ground, dotted with large fawn spots, and 
coated with a slight bloom. Calyx small, in an even basin. 
Flesh white, juicy, crisp, nearly sweet, and of pleasant flavour, 
but without the brisk richness, or yellow colour of the Esopus 
Spitzenburgh. October to February. 


Surron Beaury. 
Beauty. 


Origin, Sutton, Mass. Tree upright, thrifty, and very pro 
ductive. Fruit medium or above, roundish, somewhat angular, 
conic. Skin waxen yellow, shaded, mottled and obscurely strip- 
ed with fine crimson, and thinly sprinkled with whitish dots. 
Stem rather short, inserted in a medium cavity, slightly sur- 
rounded by greenish russet. Calyx partially closed, set in a 
moderate, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, crisp, tender, juicy, with 
a sprightly, sub-acid flavour. November, February. 


‘ Sweerine, Harrrorp. 


Spencer Sweeting. 
Keney’s Sweet. 

Origin, farm of Mr. Spencer, near Hartford, and introduced 
by Dr. E. W. Bull. Tree moderately vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly flattened. Skin smooth 
and fair, almost covered and striped with fine red over a yellow- 
ish green ground,—and sprinkled with small grey dots. Stalk 
nearly three quarters of an inch long, slender, inserted in a 
rather shallow, round cavity. Calyx broad, closed, with few 
segments, set in a slightly uneven basin which is but little sunk. 
Flesh very juicy, tender, with a rich, agreeable flavour. De- 
cember to May or June. 


Sweetine, RamMspEtu1’s, 


Ramsdell’s Red Pumpkin Sweet. Ken. Ramsdell’s Sweet. 
Red Pumpkin Sweet. English Sweet. 


Ramsdell’s Sweeting we have lately received from Connec: 
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ticut, where it is greatly esteemed for the very large crops it 
bears, as well as for its remarkably rich saccharine flavour, 
We believe it is a native of Connecticut; and it derives its name 
from the Rev. H. S. Ramsdell, of Thompson, in that state, who 
has introduced it to public attention. The tree is very vigorous, 
grows remarkably straight and upright, comes early into bear- 
ing, and yields every year enormously. 

Fruit rather above medium size, oblong, regularly shaped, 
and tapering slightly towards the eye. Skin rich, dark red, 
dotted with fawn-coloured specks, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Stalk quite short, deeply sunk in a rather narrow ca- 
vity. Calyx set in a pretty deep even basin. Flesh yellowish, 
very tender and mellow, unusually sweet and rich. In weight 
the apple is light. October to February. We have not been 
able to distinguish this from English Sweet. 


Sweetine, Totman’s, 


The Tolman’s Sweeting is scarcely second-rate as a table 
fruit, but it is one of the most popular orchard sorts, from its 
great productiveness, its value as food for swine and cattle, as 
well as for baking. Form nearly globular. Skin, when fully 
ripe, whitish yellow, with a soft blush on oneside. Stalk rather 
long and slender, inclining to one side, and inserted in a rather 
wide, shallow, but regular cavity. Calyx set in a small basin, 
slightly depressed. Flesh quite white, rather firm, fine grained, 
with a rich, sweet flavour. November to April. <A native of 
Rhode Island. Much valued at the West. 


Sweretine, WELLS’. 


Wells’ Sweeting is one of the most sprightly and agreeable 
for the dessert, of all the early winter sweet apples. The only 
old tree in our knowledge, grows in the orchard of Mr. John 
Wells, near Newburgh, N. Y. We have not been able to trace 
it farther than this neighbourhood, though it may not have 
originated here. It makes stout, stiff, upright shoots, and bears 
well. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, broadest in the middle, ana 
lessening each way. Skin smooth, pale, dull green, (like a 
Rhode Island Greening in colour, but paler,) with a dull red or 
brownish cheek. Stalk rather slender and short. Calyx short, 
set in quite a shallow basin. Flesh very white, and very ten- 
der, abounding with a rich, agreeable, sprightly juice. Novem- 
ber to January. 


Swrer Ramso. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa., habit of the tree like Rambo. Speci 
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mens received from Daniel B. Lorah, near Reading, Pa.; a good 
and regular bearer, 

Fruit medium, oblate, nearly globular. Skin yellow, mostly 
shaded with red, and thickly covered with large grey dots, a 
little elevated above the surface. Stalk short and slender, in- 
serted in a deep cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set 
in a deep open basin. Flesh yellowish, juicy, almost melting, 
with a rich, sugary, slightly aromatic flavour, core small and 
close. October to December. 

Sweet Nonsuch of the West may prove the same. 


Sweer Farr Pieri. 


Grown in Westchester Co., N. Y. Tree vigorous, produc- 
tive. 

Fruit large, oblate. Skin greenish yellow, slightly sprinkled 
with brown dots. Stalk short, in a large cavity. Calyx 
closed, in a very shallow basin. Flesh juicy, sweet, and rich. 
October, November. 


Swerr Winesar. 


From Pennsylvania. Tree of moderate, upright growth, pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly approaching conic. Colour red, 
splashed with deep crimson. Stalk long and slender, inserted 
in a deep cavity, surrounded with russet. Calyx large, open, set 
in a rather deep, open basin. Flesh tender, juicy, almost melt- 
ing, with a ver % sweet, rich, peculiar flavour. November, De- 
cember, 


Sweet RomaAnire. 


Origin unknown; received specimens from Henry Avery, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Fruit medium, somewhat globular, obliquely depressed. Skin 
greenish, becoming yellow at maturity, largely shaded with dull 
red, and thickly sprinkled with greenish or grey dots. Stalk 
short and slender, inserted in a shallow cavity, surrounded by 
thin green russet. Calyx large, open, set in a broad uneven 
basin. Flesh yellow, compact, juicy, tender, with a rich saccha 
rine flavour. November to March. 

There is also another Sweet Romanite, grown at the West, 
but, not having seen it, cannot say what is the distinction. 


Sweet VANDERVERE. 
Sweet Redstreak. Sweet Harvey. 


Origin unknown, ‘Tree of crooked growth, a profuse bearer, 
specimens from Arthur Bryant, Princeton, Illinois, 
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Fruit medium size, oblong, slightly conic, obscurely angular, 
sometimes nearly cylindric. Skin greenish yellow, shaded and 
striped with dull red. Stalk short, rather slender, inserted in a 
large, irregular cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a broad, 
open basin. Flesh tender, juicy, almost melting, with an exceed 
ingly saccharine, aromatic flavour. November, March. 


Srraupt. 


Grown on the premises of Mr. Straudt, Berks Co., Pa. Size 
large, roundish, inclining to conical. Skin deep crimson, with 
stripes of paler red, and numerous light dots. Stem short, in a 
wide, deep, russeted cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a narrow, 
shallow, furrowed basin. Flesh fine grained, tender, white. Fla- 
vour sub-acid and pleasant. Very good. November. (W.D. 
Brinckle.) 


STEHLY. 


Origin, Berks Co., on the farm of Francis Stehly. Tree vigo- 
rous. 

Fruit large, oblate, conic, angular. Skin yellow, striped and 
shaded with red, and covered with large brown dots. Stem 
very short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx partially closed, set - 
in a small, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, pleasant, 
mild, sub-acid. January to April. 


Srituman’s Harty. 


Origin, Clinton, Oneida Co.,N. Y. Tree of moderate upright 
growth, productive. 

Fruit small, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, sometimes a slight 
blush, and a few brown dots. Stalk long, stout, cavity shallow. 
Calyx closed, basin very shallow, plaited. Flesh yellow, tender, 
pleasant, sub-acid. Last of July, and first of August. 


Sr. Lawrence. 


Origin uncertain. Tree vigorous, upright, productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, tapering towards the eye. Skin yellowish, 
striped and splashed with carmine. Stem of medium length, 
inserted in a large cavity. Calyx firmly closed; basin small and 
deep. Flesh white, lightly stained, crisp, juicy, tender, and 
vinous. September, October. 


Srropr’s BrrMincHAmM. 
Strode’s. 


Origin, Penn. A vigorous, upright grower, productive. 
Fruit rather below medium, oblong, oval, or conic. Skin oily, 
yellow, sprinkled with a few grey dots. Stalk slender, set in a 
9 
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deep narrow cavity ; basin broad, shallow, corrugated. Flesh 
yellow, moderately juicy, with a sharp flavour. September. 


Sturmer Prpprn. 


An English fruit. Below medium, oblate, approaching conic, 
Skin yellow, with a bronzed or crimson cheek. Stalk of me- 
dium length, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, segments 
long ; basin shallow and uneven, Flesh compact, with a high 
sub-acid flavour. January, May. 


Sua@ar Loar Pirriy. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Hutching’s Seedling. 


A foreign sort. Tree of good growth and productive. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong or conical, smooth, clear pale 
yellow, becoming nearly white on one side when fully ripe. 
Flesh white, firm, very slightly acid, and moderately juicy. 
Ripens the latter part of July, and is very showy on the tree. 


Sugar Sweet. 


From Massachusetts ; large, conic, with many prominent an- 
gles. Skin yellow, mostly shaded with red, and a dark maroon 
cheek. Flesh white, fine grained, not very tender, but with a 
rich, honeyed sweetness. December to February. 


Summer Haqror. 


Tree vigorous, but slow in its growth while young, thick 
blunt shoots, productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, striped 
and splashed with bright red, and covered with a thin bloom, 
Stalk short and thick, inserted in a broad, open cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a small, round basin. Flesh white, rather coarse, 
tender, juicy, sub-acid. An excellent culinary variety, Au- 
gust. 


Summer Qurren. Coxe, 
Sharpe’s Early. 


A popular midsummer apple for the dessert and kitchen. The 
frit is large and broad at the crown, tapering towards the eve. 
The stalk is rather long, and is planted in a pretty deep cavity, 
sometimes partially closed. Calyx but little sunk, in a narrow 
plaited basin. Skin fine deep yellow in its ground, though well 
striped and clouded with red. Flesh aromatic, yellow, rich, and 
of good flavour. This variety forms a large tree with somewhat 
pendant boughs, and the fruit is in perfection by the tenth of 
August. 
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Summer Sweet PARADISE. 


A Pennsylvania fruit, sent to us by J. B. Garber, Esq., a 
zealous fruit-grower of Columbia, in that State. It is a large, 
fair, sweet apple, and is certainly one of the finest of its class 
for the dessert. The tree is an abundant bearer. 

Fruit quite large, round and regular in its form, a little flat- 
tened at both ends. Skin rather thick, pale green, sometimes 
faintly tinged with yellow in the sun, and very distinctly marked 
with numerous, large, dark grey dots. Stalk strong, and set in 
an even, moderately deep hollow. Flesh tender, crisp, very 
juicy, with a sweet, rich, aromatic flavour. Ripe in Angust 
and September. 


Summer Pippin. 


Summer Prpprn. 
Sour Bough. Tart Bough. 


Origin unknown ; an old fruit, much cultivated in Rockland 
and Westchester counties, N. Y.,a valuable market fruit. Tree 
vigorous, forming a beautiful head, a regular and good bearer. 

Fruit medium to large, variable in form, generally oblong oval 
or inclining to conio, angular and irregular. Skin pale waxen 
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yellow, shaded with a delicate crimson blush, and sprinkled 
with green and greyish dots. Stalk varies in length and thick- 
ness, inserted in a deep abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, set in a 
deep, abrupt, corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, moderately 
juicy, with a pleasant, refreshing, sub-acid flavour, valuable for 
culinary uses. Ripens the middle of August, and continues a 
month or more. 


Summer BELLFLOWER. 


Origin, farm of J. R. Comstock, Dutchess Co. N. Y. Tree 
vigorous, upright, productive. 

Fruit medium or above, oval, inclining to conic. Skip 
smooth, clear yellow, with rarely a faint orange blush on the 
side of the sun. Stalk an inch long, stout at its insertion in a 
shallow cavity. Calyx closed, with small reflexed segments, set 
in a smooth, but slightly five-sided basin. Flesh white, fine 
grained, tender, with an excellent rich, sub-acid flavour. Mid- 
dle of August to middle of September. (Hort.) 


Summer BEL_FLOWER OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Wm. G. Waring, of Boalsburg, Pa., informs us, is quite dis- 
tinct from the above, and very much resembles Yellow Bell- 
flower in shape and colour, but has a very wide and deep 
cavity, and closed calyx. Flesh yellowish white, firm and fine 
texture, not very juicy, with a brisk, agreeable, very pleasant 
flavour, and decidedly the best of its season. Last of August 
and first of September. (W. G. Waring.) 


Supers Sweet. 


Raised by Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Mass. Tree vigorous, pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, pale yellow, much red in the 
sun, Stalk long, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx large, open, 
basin broad. Flesh white, very tender, juicy, sweet, rich, high 
flavoured. September, October. (Cole.) 


SUPERB. 


Origin, Franklin Co., North Carolina. Tree tolerably vigor- 
ous and a prodigious bearer. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, oblate, regular. Skin green, 
rarely with a blush. Stalk of medium length, in a shallow 
vavity. Calyx large and open. Flesh yellow, solid, slightly 
coarse grained, rich, and particularly high flavoured. November 
to March, This variety combines as many valuable properties 


as any other. (G. W. Johnson MS.) 
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Terorsky. Thomp. 


The Tetofsky is a Russian summer apple, which promises 
well. 

Fruit of medium size, oblate conic, sometimes nearly round. 
Skin smooth, with a yellow ground handsomely striped with 
red, and, like most apples of that country, covered with a whitish 
bloom, under which is a shining skin, The flesh is white and 
juicy, with a sprightly and agreeable flavour. August. Suc- 
ceeds at the North. 


Tewxszgury Winter Buiusn. Coxe. 


Mr. Coxe says, this apple was brought from Tewksbury, Hun- 
terdon county, N. J. It is a handsome, fair fruit, with more 
flavour and juiciness than is usual in long-keeping apples. 
They may be kept till August, without particular care, quite 
plump and sound. The size is small, rather flat. The skin 
smooth, yellow, with a red cheek. Flesh yellow, with more 
juice and flavour than any other long-keeping variety. The 
tree grows rapidly and straight—and the fruit hangs till late in 
the autumn. January to July. 


TinmourTH. 


Origin, Tinmouth, Vt. Tree a good grower and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit above medium, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, considera- 
bly shaded with carmine, and sprinkled with a few brown dots. 
Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx partially closed, 
set in a rather large basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid. November to February. 


Toccoa. 
Muskmelon, 


Originated, with Jeremiah Taylor, Toccoa Falls, Habersham 
Co., Georgia. 

Fruit rather large, conical, irregular. Skin yellow, striped 
with red. Stem short, in an irregular cavity. Calyx closed, in 
a small, irregular basin. Flesh yellow, with a brisk, rich, Spit- 
Gane flavour, moderately juicy. First of August. (White’s 

ard. 


TowNsEND. 


Origin, Pennsylvania. Tree healthy and vigorous, very pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic. Skin pale yellow, 
striped and splashed with red, and covered with a thin bloom, 
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Stalk rather Jong, slender, inserted in a medium cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a basin of moderate depth. Flesh white, tender, 
very mild, agreeable, sub-acid flavour, Ripe middle of August 
to middle of September. Hocking of the West may prove to 
be the same. 


TRADER’S FANCY. 


Originated in the nurseries of Solomon Phillips, Washington 
Co., Pa. a vigorous grower, a good and regular bearer, and 
popular where known, valued as a late keeper and market fruit 
at the Southwest. Specimens received from D, H. Wakefield, 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 

Fruit medium, oblate, “roundish. Skin greenish, striped and 
shaded with dull red. Stalk slender, planted in a large cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin broad and corrugated. Flesh tender, juicy, 
with a mild, sub-acid flavour. January to May. 


Trenton Earty ? 


Fruit above medium, irregular, ribbed, colour yellowish with 
slight undulations over the surface which are green. Skin 
smooth and oily, cavity wide, basin furrowed. Flesh not very 
fine grained, very light and tender, with a pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour, “ very good.” August. (IT. McWhorter’s MS.) 

May prove to be English Codlin. 


Turr’s BaLpwin. 


Fruit large, oblate, somewhat angular. Skin yellowish, much 
shaded and sometimes striped with red, Stalk in a large 
cavity. Calyx closed, in a plaited basin of moderate depth. 
Flesh crisp, rather juicy, with a flavour scarcely sub-acid, 
and slightly aromatic. September, October. 


Twenty Ounce. H. Mag. 


Morgan’s Favourite. Coleman, 
Twenty Ounce Apple. of Cayuga Cayuga Red Streak. 
Highteen Ounce Apple. § Co., N. Y, Lima. 


Aurora. 


A very large and showy apple, well known in Cayuga Co., 
but an old fruit from Connecticut. It is a good, sprightly 
fruit, though not very high flavoured, but its remarkably hand- 
some appearance and large size render it one of the most popular 
fruits in market, The tree is thrifty and makes a compact, 
neat head, bears regular crops, and the fruit 1s always fair and 
handsome. 

Fruit very large, roundish. Skin slightly uneven, greenish- 
yellow, boldly splashed and marbled with stripes of purplish-red, 
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Stalk short, set in a wide deep cavity. Calyx small, basin 
moderately deep. Flesh coarse-grained, with a sprightly, brisk 
sub-acid flavour, October to January. This is quite distinct 
from the TWENTY OUNCE PIPPIN, a large, smooth, dull-coloured 
cooking apple. 


TwiTcHELL’s SwEET. 


Origin, Dublin, New Hampshire; a vigorous grower and 
very productive. Specimens received from Robert Wilson, 
Keene, N. H. 

Fruit medium, conic, angular. Skin red, shaded with purple 
and partially sprinkled with small grey dots. Stalk long and 
slender, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx small and closed, set 
in an abrupt, plaited basin. Flesh very white, veined with red 
under the skin and sometimes at the core, tender, very sweet 
and pleasant. November, December. 


YV ANDEVERE. 


White Vandevere. Vandevere of Pa. 
Green Vandevere. Little Vandevere of Indiana. 
Stalclubs. 


The Vandevere is an old fruit, a native of Wilmington, Del., 
and took its name from a family there, and when growing on 
highly cultivated soil is much admired for culinary ha 
but is sometimes subject to bitter rot, and is now mostly super- 
seded by the Smoke house and Republican Pippin, which are 
supposed to be seedlings of the old Vandever, and of much 
better quality, moderate, horizontal growth, not very productive. 
Fruit of medium size, oblate. Stem about an inch long, inserted 
in a deep cavity. Calyx small and closed, set in a round moderate 
basin. Colour waxen yellow, striped with red and covered with 
numerous green dots. Flesh yellowish, compact, but tender, 
with a fine rich, sub-acid flavour. October to January. 

Red Vandevere is said to be distinct and of better quality, 
less subject to bitter rot. 


VANDYNE. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin yellowish, with a 
tinge of red and s lightly sprinkled with brown and reddish dots. 
Stalk rather slender, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, in a deep 
uneven basin, Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid, agreeable. 
October. 

VANDEVERE Pippin. 
Indiana Vandevere. 
Watson’s Vandevere. 
Big Vandevere. 

Origin supposed to be Indiana, a rapid grower, spreading, and 
a moderate bearer. 
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Fruit large, oblate, approaching conic. Skin yellow, flaked 
all over with red, striped on the sunny side, and covered with 
rough brown dots. Stem short, inserted in a broad deep cavity, 
often russeted. Calyx partially closed, set in a moderate basin. 
Flesh greenish, crisp, with a brisk sub-acid flavour. September 
to February. Valuable for cooking and drying, popular at the 
West. 


VauGuHan’s WINTER. 


Origin, Kentucky. Tree hardy, vigorous, and productive. 
Introduced by J. S. Downer of Elkton, Ky. Fruit medium, ob- 
late, oblique, angular. Skin whitish, waxen yellow, shaded with 
crimson and lilac, and sometimes obscurely striped, and thickly 
covered with conspicuous light dots. Stalk small and short, in- 
serted in a deep uneven cavity, surrounded by very thin green 
russet. Calyx open or partially closed; basin deep, abrupt, 
open, slightly corrugated. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with 
a brisk, very agreeable vinous flavour. January to March. 


VIRGINIA GREENING. 


Fruit large, oblate. Skin yellowish, thinly covered with large 
brown dots. Stalk large, rather long, in a very large cavity. 
Calyx open; basin large, abrupt, rather uneven. Flesh yellow, 
coarse, with a rather pleasant sub-acid flavour. Esteemed at the 
south as a late keeper and a good market apple. 


Watker’s YELLOW. 


This noble apple is a native of Pulaski Co., Georgia, and in- 
troduced by George Walker. Fruit large, conic, fine golden 
yellow, with a faint blush on the sunny side. Stalk of moderate 
length, in a deep acute cavity; basin small. Flesh white, juicy, 
rather too acid for a dessert fruit. November to April. 


Vicruats AnD Drink. 
Big Sweet. Pompey. 


This is a large and delicious sweet apple, highly esteemed m 
the neighbourhood of Newark, New Jersey, where it originated, 
about 1750. It was first introduced to notice by Mr. J. W. 
Hayes, of Newark, from whom we first received trees and spe- 
cimens of the fruit. The fruit is very light. 

Fruit large, oblong, rather irregular, and varies a good dea] 
in size, Skin thin, but rough, dull-yellow, marbled with russet, 
with a faint russet blush on the sunny side. Stalk moderately 
Jong and slender, deeply inserted in an irregular cavity. Calyx 
small, set in a rather shallow basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
breaking, with a rich, sprightly, sweet flavour. In perfection 
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from October to January, but will keep till April. The tree is 
a moderate bearer. 


WALPOLE. 


Origin, Walpole, Mass. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yel- 
low, shaded and striped with bright red. Stalk short, cavity 
large. Calyx closed; basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, with a sprightly sub-acid flavour, Last of August and 
first of September. 


Wasuineton Roya. 


Origin farm of Joseph P. Hayward, Sterling, Mass. Fruit 
above medium size, flattish, round, yellowish green, with nume- 
rous smal] grey dots, and a clear red in the skin, Calyx ina 
broad basin. Stem slender, half an inch long. Flesh crisp, 
juicy, and fine flavoured, keeping till July. (N. E. Farm.) 


W AXEN OF Coxe. 


Origin supposed to be Virginia. Tree thrifty, young wood 
dark. Fruit medium, roundish, slightly oblate. Skin pale 
yellow, oily, sprinkled with a few dots. Stalk slender, in a deep 
cavity. Calyx closed; basin shallow. Flesh whitish yellow, 
crisp, tender, juicy, sprightly, mild, sub-acid. November, De 
cember. 

Wettrorp’s YELLOw. 


Origin, Essex Co., Virginia. Introduced by H. R. Robey, of 
Fredericksburgh, Va. A rapid grower, and a great bearer. 

Fruit rather small, roundish, flattened. Skin pale yellow, with 
faint red streaks on one side. Flesh yellow, fine grained, very 
juicy, with a rich aromatic flavour. Keeps well until June, 
retaining its flavour. (H. R. Robey MS.) 


Weston. 


Origin, farm of Major Weston, Lincoln, Mass. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conical. Skin light yellow, ten 
and splashed with red. Flesh white, moderately juicy, mild, 
pleasant flavour. October. 


WeEsTERN Spy. 


Origin, farm of John Mansfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio. Tree a 
moderate grower, but very productive. 

Fruit rather large, irregular, angular, considerably depressed. 
Skin yellow, often much shaded with crimson. Stem short and 
stout, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, set in an abrupt 
basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. Ex- 
cellent for cooking. October tod une. 

7) 
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Waite WINTER. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Cacklin, Cumberland Co., Pennsylvania 
Tree moderately vigorous; very productive. Fruit small, near- 
ly globular. Skin light yellow, with a dull crimson cheek. 
Stem medium in an acute cavity. Calyx firmly closed, a little 
sunk in a very small basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, almost buttery, 
with a mild, sub-acid, but not rich flavour. January to May. 


Wurre Junzatine. Ray. Thomp. Lind. 


Owen’s Golden Beauty, ac. Thomp. 
Juneating. Coxe. 


This is an old variety mentioned by Evelyn in 1660, and 
described by Ray in 1688, and is a very tolerable little apple, 
ripening among the very 
earliest, during the last 
of June and the first of 
July. It is very distinct 
from the Early Harvest, 
sometimes called by this 
name. Fruit small, 
round, a little flattened. 
Calyx closed in a wrin-/ 
kled basin, moderately 
sunk, Stalk rather long 
and slender, three fourths 
of an inch in length, 
slightly insertéd in a 
shallow depression. 
Skin smooth, pale green, 
at first light yellow, with 
sometimes a faint blush White Juneating. 
or. ihe sunny side. Flesh crisp and of a pleasant flavour, but 
soon becomes dry. ‘Tree straight, and forms an upright head. 
Early May of the South may be this. 


Wuire Docror. 


Origin, Pennsylvania. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, oblate. Skin greenish yellow. Stem short, set 
in an acute cavity. Calyx closed. Basin shallow and furrow- 
ed. Flesh white, tender, acid, sprightly but not rich. Septem- 
ber, October. 


Waitt SpirzENBERG. 


Origin, Northampton Co., Pa. 
Fruit medium, roundish, oblong. Skin yellow, interspersed 
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with large grey dots, with a blush on the exposed sides. Stem 
short, inserted in a moderately deep, open cavity, lined with green 
russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a shallow, narrow basin. 
Flesh breaking, sufficiently juicy, flavour sub-acid, with agreea- 
ble aroma, quality “very good.” June. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


Wuire Ramso. 


Fruit medium, oblate, approaching conic. Skin oily, yel- 
lowish-white. Stem short, in a large russeted cavity. Calyx 
closed, basin shallow, surrounded by prominences. Flesh yel- 
lowish, fine, rich, vinous, sub-acid. November. 


Wuite Pippin. 
Canada Pippin. 


This apple is much cultivated at the west, but of unknown 
origin. It is of the Newtown Pippin class, distinct from 
Canada Reinette. ‘Tree thrifty, upright, a regular and good 
bearer. 

Fruit large, form variable, oblong, oblate or conic, angular, 
oblique. Skin greenish-white, waxen, sprinkled with green dots, 
and becoming pale yellow at maturity, sometimes having a dull 
blush. Stem short, inserted in a large cavity, surrounded by 
green russet. Calyx small, nearly closed, set in an abrupt fur- 
rowed basin. Flesh white, tender, crisp, juicy, with a fine, rich, 
sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Wiuttis’s Russer. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Willis, Sudbury, Mass. ‘Tree hardy, 
vigorous, and an abundant bearer. 

Fruit small, oblate, conic. Skin russet, on a yellow ground, 
and occasionally a sunny cheek. Stalk long, slender, curved, 
set ina large cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, with a rich pear-like flavour. December, January. 


WiiramM Penn. 


A native of Columbia, Pa. Rather large, roundish, oblate, 
slightly conical. . Colour greyish, delicately mottled and striped 
with red, on a greenish-yellow ground, with numerous white 
specks, in the centre of which is a minute russet dot. Stem 
short, not very stout, in an open rather deep russeted cavity, 
basin sometimes wide and shallow, usually narrow, rather deep 
and furrowed. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, with a delicious 
Spitzenberg aroma, quality “very good” if not “ best.” Repre- 
i as being an abundant bearer, February. (Ad. Int, 

ep.) 
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Witiow Twie. 


A poor grower while very young, but becomes vigorous and 
an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish, slightly conic, somewhat 
oblate. Skin light yellow, shaded and marbled with dull red 
and sprinkled with numerous russet dots. Stalk rather short 
and slender. Cavity narrow, sometimes partially closed, with a 
lip. Calyx partially closed, im a somewhat corrugated abrupt 
basin. Flesh not very tender, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour ; 
quality good; valuable for late keeping ; popular at the west 
and south. 

WinturoP GREENING. 
Lincoln Pippin, Howe Apple. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine. 

Fruit large, golden yellow, with slight russet tinge of red in 
the sun. Flesh tender, crisp, very juicy, with a sprightly rich 
flavour. September. (Cole.) 


Winn’s Russet. 


Origin, Sweden, Maine. Tree of slow growth, hardy and 
productive. 

Fruit large, cavity deep, basin broad and shallow, colour dark 
russet, with obscure stripes of red covered with whitish spots. 
Flesh fine grained, sub-acid. Keeps till May. (Me. P. S. Rept.) 


Winter Prepin or VERMONT, 


‘ 

Origin unknown, much cultivated in Vermont; a fair grower 
and productive. 

Fruit large, to very large, nearly globular, inclining to conic, 
obscurely angular. Skin greenish yellow, sprinkled with star- 
like crimson dots, cheek shaded with dull crimson. Stem short, 
inserted in a deep compressed cavity. Calyx small, nearly 
closed, segments long, in a rather deep uneven basin, Flesh 
white, tender, and agreeable. November to March. 


WintuRoP PEARMAIN. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine, size large, roundish, ovate. Skin 
yellow, striped with red, and deep red in the sun. Stem ina 
large cavity, basin shallow. Flesh white, juicy, flavour spicy 
and pleasant. September to January. (Me. P.S. R.) 


Wine Appir. Coxe. 
Hay’s Winter. 
The Wine Apple is a very handsome, and an admirable win- 
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ter fruit, a most abundant bearer, and a hardy tree. It is a na- 
tive of Delaware. The tree has small leaves, grows thriftily, 
and makes a fine, spreading head. 

Fruit rather above medium size—in rich soils large; form re- 
gular, nearly round, alittle flattened at the ends. Skin smooth, 
of a lively deep red, over a yellow ground, or, more frequently, 
with a few indistinct stripes of yellow. Stalk short, mserted ina 
round, smooth cavity, with a little russet around it. Flesh yel 
lowish-white, juicy and crisp, with a rather vinous, rich, and 
pleasant flavour. October to March. 


Wriacut Appts. 


Origin, Hubbardton, Vermont. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin fine lemon yellow. 
Stalk short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx closed, basin 
rather large and corrugated. Flesh white, very tender, juicy, 
vinous, almost sweet, aromatic. Middle of September to middie 
of October. 


Yacut. 


Origin, Montgomery Co., Pa. Tree of moderate growth, a 
regular bearer. 

Fruit large, roundish, striped with red, with various hues on 
yellowish ground. Stalk short, inserted in a small cavity. 
Calyx open, set in a large, shallow basin. Flesh yellowish, ten- 
der, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November to March. 


Yettow Mzapow. 

A Southern fruit. 

Fruit large, oblate. Skin greenish yellow. Stem rather 
slender, in a deep, irregular cavity. Calyx large and open, 
in a shallow basin, Flesh yellow, compact, flavour vinous, rich 
and excellent. November. 


YeLttow PEaRMAIN. 
Golden Pearmain. 


Origin uncertain; probably a Southern fruit, moderate in 
growth and productiveness. 

Fruit medium, obliquely conic, inclining to oblong. Skin 
yellowish, slightly shaded with dull red. Stem short, inserted 
by a lip in a very narrow cavity. Calyx small and closed, basin 
deep, round and open. Flesh yellowish, tender, with a pleasant, 
rich, vinous flavour, slightly aromatic. January to March. 


Yorr’s FAvourits. 
Fruit large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin smooth, oily 
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greenish yellow, with a blush in the sun, sprinkled sparingly 
with russet dots, and a little russet about the stem. Calyx open 
in a deep basin. Stalk short, cavity deep. Flesh white, fine 
grained, tender, juicy, almost melting, of a most grateful, sub- 
acid flavour. From Thomas Co., Georgia, (Robert Nelson.) 


York IMPERIAL. 
Johnson's Fine Winter. 


Origin thought to be York Co. Pa. Tree moderately 
vigorous, productive. 

Fruit medium, truncated, oval, angular. Skin greenish yel- 
low, nearly covered with bright red. Stem short, moderately 
stout, cavity wide, rather deep. Calyx small, closed, set in a 
deep, wide, plaited basin. Flesh tender, crisp, juicy, aromatic, 
“very good.” (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Yost. 


A native of Berks Co., Pa. Tree large and spreading. 

Fruit oblate, very much flattened. Skin yellow, striped and 
shaded with crimson, thinly dotted with brown. Stalk short, 
inserted in a very large cavity, slightly russeted. Calyx par- 
tially closed, basin broad and deep. Flesh yellowish, rather 
coarse, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. Decem- 
ber, January. 


CLASS IL. 


Contains those superseded by better sorts, yet many of them 
have qualities to recommend for certain localities and for cer- 
tain purposes. 

AupxanpER. Thomp. 


Emperor Alexander. Lind. Ron. Russian Emperor. Aporta, 


A very large, showy Russian variety, for cooking, not profit- 
able. 

Fruit very large, regularly formed, conical. Skin greenish 
yellow, faintly streaked with red on the shaded side, but orange, 
brilliantly streaked and marked with bright red, in the sun. 
Calyx large, set in a deep basin. Stalk rather slender, three 
fourths of an inch long, planted in a deep cavity. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, crisp, tender and juicy, with a rather pleasant fla- 
vour. A moderate bearer. October to December. 


Aurrisron. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Lord Gwydr’s Newtown Pippin. - 
Oldaker’s New. t ws, de Thomp, 


A third rate apple, valued in England for cooking. Fruit 
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large, roundish, a little ribbed, and rather broadest. at the base, 
Skin pale greenish-yellow. Flesh yellowish white, crisp, tender, 
with a tolerable, somewhat acid flavour. October to January 


American Prepiy. Coxe. Thomp. 
Grindstone. 


Valuable only for its late keeping and for cider. 

Fruit of medium size and regular form, roundish, somewhat 
flattened. Skin dull red in patches and stripes, on a dull green 
ground, Flesh white, firm, juicy, with a somewhat brisk, acid 
flavour. Keeps till June. Trees with crooked shoots. 


ANGLE. 


Medium, roundish, yellow, nearly covered with stripes and 
splashes of light and dark red with white dots. Flesh yellow, 
tender, sweet and good, fair and handsome. First of September. 


AUGUSTINE. 


Large, roundish, conic, yellow, striped with red, sweet and 
dry. August. 


Batpwin Sweer. 


Fruit rather large, roundish, yellow, striped and shaded with 
red. Flesh yellow, rather compact, sweet and good. Produc- 
tive. October, January. 


Bar Aprie. 


A large, fair apple, slightly tinged with red next the sun, 
Flesh white, juicy, sweet and agreeable. An early fall fruit, and 
keeps well through the winter. (Coxe.) 


Beprorpsurre Founprine. Thomp. Lind. 


A large green English apple, excellent for kitchen use. 
Fruit large, roundish, obscurely ribbed. Skin deep green, paler 
at maturity. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, 
acid flavour. October to February. 


Beiie-Fieur, Rep. 


Belle-Fleur. Poiteau. Belle-Fleur Rouge? Thomp. 

A French variety scarcely worth cultivation. ‘ 

Fruit large, regular, oblong-conical. Skin pale greenish-yel- 
low, but nearly covered with red, striped with dark red. Flesh 
white, tender, of tolerable, mild flavour, apt to become mealy, 
November to January, 
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Be.pen or Rep CHEEK. 


Origin unknown. ‘Tree vigorous, moderately productive 
Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, with patches of rus 
set, sometimes a little bronzed cheek. Flesh yellow, crisp, sub- 
acid, pleasant. October, February. 


BrrMInGHAM. 


Of moderate growth, productive. Fruit medium, obliquely 
oblate. Skin yellow, sprinkled with a few whitish dots. Stem 
long, slender, in a broad deep cavity. Calyx closed, in a large, 
corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, rather acid, good 
for cooking. September. 


Buack AppLe. Coxe. 
Black American. Thomp, 


A native fruit, of a very dark red colour, and of a mild, rather 
agreeable flavour. 

Fruit rather below medium size, round or very slightly flat- 
tened. Skin dark red, almost black, with a mealy whitish 
bloom on the surface. Flesh yellowish red, tender, and of 
medium quality. The tree when fully grown has a rather 
drooping head. Ripe from November to February. 


Buacx Oxrorp. 


From Oxford, Maine, valued as a late keeper and good 
bearer. Fruit below medium, roundish, oblate, slightly conic. 
Skin yellow, almost covered with red, and very dark red on the 
exposed side. Flesh whitish, compact, not very juicy but plea- 
sant, mild, sub-acid. January to May. 


Buack GittirLowER. 


Medium size, oblong, conical. Skin very dark, dull red. 
Flesh white, dry, mild, sub-acid. November to February. Very 
productive, and some call it a profitable market fruit. 


Bieyuem Prierry. Thomp. Lind. 


Blenheim Orange. 
Woodstock Pippin. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellowish, becoming deep 
orange, stained on the sunny side with dull and dark red stripes, 
Flesh yellow, breaking, very sweet, and of tolerable flavour. 
October to December. 
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Borsporrrer. Thomp. Knoop. 


Borsdorff. Lind. 
King George the Third. Ron. 


Queen’s, 

Reinnette Batarde, of various 
Edler Winter Borsdorffer, gardens, 
Reinnette de Misnie, ac. to 
Ganet Pippin, Thomp. 
King, 


Le Grand Bohemian Borsdorffer, 

A small, celebrated German apple. Fruit roundish-oval, nar- 
rowing at the eye. Skin pale yellow, with a full red cheek, 
sprinkled with a little russet. Flesh yellowish-white, very firm 
and crisp, with a rich, brisk, perfumed flavour. November to 
February. 

Borovirsky. 


A Russian apple of medium size, roundish, angular. Skin pale 
green, faintly striped. Flesh white, firm, sub-acid. August. 


Boxrorp. 


Fruit medium, oblate. Skin whitish, striped with red. Flesh 
compact, not very juicy nor high flavour. September, October. 


Brewer. 


From Mass.,a good grower, an annual bearer. Fruit very large, 
roundish, yellow, with a slight blush. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid. October, November. 


Burnuap GREENING. 


Origin, Vergennes, Vt. Good grower and regular bearer. 
Medium, nearly globular, inclining to conic; skin greenish yel- 
low. Flesh solid, juicy, crisp, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
January and February. 


Caxe APPLE. 


From Connecticut. Medium, oblate, much depressed. Skin 
yellowish, with a blush. Flesh juicy, tender, pleasant. January 
to March. 


Carvitiz, Waite Winter. Lind. 


Calville Blanche d’Hiver. Thomp. O. Duh. Noisette. 
White Calville. Come. 
The White Winter Calville is a celebrated old French sauce 
and cooking apple; but like most others of its class, is not 
worthy of cultivation here. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, conic, ribbed. Skin yellow, faint 
blush. Flesh coarse, tender, pleasant. November, February. 


Cavite, Rep Winrer. Lind. 


Calville Rouge d’Hiver. Thomp. Noisette. 
Calville Rouge. 0. Duh. 
Red Calville. Coxe. 


Fruit medium, roundish, conic, ribbed. Skin pale, and dark 
red. Flesh tender, mild, sub-acid. November to February. 


CAMBUTHNETHAN PIppPin. 


A Scotch variety, medium, roundish. Skin light yellow, 
striped and shaded with crimson and dark red. Flesh yellow- 
ish, juicy, sub-acid. September, December. 


CANN. 
Sweet Cann. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large, conic. Skin 
greenish with a dull crimson cheek, slightly sprinkled with 
brown dots. Flesh white, compact, not very juicy, sweet, and 
pleasant, core large. December to March. 


CarMEL SWEET. 


An old variety from Westchester Co, N. Y. Fruit me- 
dium, oblate. Skin yellowish green, witha slight blush. Flesh 
white, juicy, tender, sweet, and rich, October, November. 


CARBAGE. 
Medium, roundish, conic, yellow. Flerh tender, juicy, sweet, 
without much flavour. 
Casu SwEEtT. 


Medium size, oblate, conic, Skin whitish, with a blush. 
Flesh white, compact, sweet, and rather dry. September. 


Caring. Coxe. Thomp. 
Gregson Apple. 


Origin, Maryland. Tree of slow growth, very productive, 
much esteemed in the lower part of Delaware. Below medium 
size, oblate, yellow, bright red cheek, with stripes. Flesh ten 
dev, rich, juicy, and sweet. October to December. 


CarTHEAD SWEET. 


Tree hardy, good bearer. Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin 
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greenish yellow slight blush. Flesh white, tender, sweet, not 
rich. October. 


CatsHEAD. Coxe. Lind. 


Round Catshead. Thomp. 
Cathead Greening. 


A very large apple, cultivated for drying in some parts of the 
country, but of little other value except as a cooking apple. 

Fruit of the largest size, round. Skin quite smooth, pale 
green. Flesh tender, with a sub-acid juice. October and No- 
vember, 


CuHEESEBOROUGH RuSsSsET. 


Howard Russet. Kingsbury Russet. 


An old fruit of little value, large, conical, green russct. 
Flesh coarse, dry, sub-acid. October, November. 


CLUSTER. 


Fruit small, yellow, oblate, sweet. Very productive. 


Cornisu Aromatic. Thomp. Lind. 


English apple. Fruit of medium size, roundish, angular. 
Skin rich red, much marked with russet yellow dots, on a pale 
russet ground. Flesh yellow, with a rich, aromatic, sub-acid 
flavour. October to December. 


Cram or Kram. 


An old fruit nearly out of use and not worth cultivating, 


' Crow Eae. 
Egg Top? 


An old variety of not very good quality, oblong oval, long 
stem, greenish yellow, tender, sweet, large core. October, No- 
vember. 

There is also another Crow Egg in Kentucky, of conical form, 
yellow, striped with dull red. Stem short. Flesh yellow, com- 
pact, sub-acid, good. December, January. 


Docror. Coxe. Thomp. 
Red Doctor. De Witt. 


A Pennsylvania apple; the tree is rather an indifferent 
grower and bearer. 
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Fruit medium sized, regularly formed and flat. Skin smooth. 
yellow, striped and washed with two or three shades of red, with 
a few darker spots. Flesh tender, juicy, and breaking in its 
texture, with a slightly aromatic flavour. October to January. 


Dopeer’s Earty Rep. 


Frait medium, roundish. Skin yellow, striped and splashed 
with deep red. Flesh white, often stained, not very tender, but 
with an agreeable aromatic flavour. Middle of August. 


DuMmELow’s SEEDLING. 
Wellington. Dumelow’s Crab. 


English, rather large, roundish, yellow, with a blush. Flesh 
yellow, crisp, brisk, acid. November to March. 


Dorcnu Copiry. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Chalmer’s Large. 


A very large kitchen apple, valued only for cooking, from 
August to September. Fruit of the largest size, irregularly 
roundish, or rather oblong, strongly marked by ribs extending 
from the base to the eye. Skin ‘pale yellow, becoming orange 
yellow on the sunny side. Flesh white, sub-acid, and moderate- 
ly juicy. 


Earty Marrow. 


A large Scotch apple, roundish, conical, ribbed. Skin yel- 
lowish-w shite, with ‘a tinge of red in the sun. Flesh tender, and 
bakes well; productive. September and October. 


Easter Pieprx. Thomp. Lind. 


Young’s Long Keeping. 

Clarmont Pippin. 

Tronstone Pippin. 

French Crab. Forsyth, (not of Coxe.) 

Remarkable for keeping sound and firm two years. It is an 

English variety. Fruit of medium size, skin deep green, with a 
pale brown blush. Flesh very firm, and though not juicy, of a 
good, sub-acid flavour. 


ELLIs. 


From Conn. Small roundish, greenish yellow, brown check. 
Flesh firm, juicy, pleasant, a long keeper. April, May. 


Epsy. 


From Vermont. A handsome productive fruit, small, clon- 
; ated conic, deep red, almost crimson. Flesh whitish, sweet, 
vad rich. December, January. 


Far. JENNETING. 


Tree vigorous, and very productive. Fruit large, oblate. 
Sein pale greenish yellow, with a blush. Stalk medium length, 
cavity large. Calyx closed ; basin small, open. Flesh whitish, 
teader, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. November, 


Fenoum.er Gris. Thomp. Poit. Nois. 


¥ruit small, roundish. Skin light russet on yellow ground. 
Fiesh firm, with a saccharine perfumed flavour. December to 
February. 


Fenovuititet Rovcs. Thomp. Poit. Lind. O. Duh. 
Bardin. Court-pendu Gris. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin rough, greyish, with dark brown- 
isa red. Flesh firm, sugary. October, January. 


Fenouitter Jauns. Thomp. Poit. Coxe. 


Embroidered Pippin. Lind. 
Drap @Or. O Duh. No. 12. Knoop. 
Pomme de Caractére. 
A French fruit, which has not proved of much value here. 
Fruit small, roundish. Yellow grey russet network. Flesh 
white, firm, aromatic flavour. October to March. 


Fiat Sweet. 


An old eastern fruit, and much valued where known. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly conic, angular. Yellow, some- 
times with sunny cheek, and slight russet. Flesh white, tender, 
Juicy, with a fine, rich, saccharine flavour. 


Fiower or Kent. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


A large and handsome English apple, chiefly valued for baking 
and kitchen use. 

Fruit quite large, roundish, conic, angular. Skin tawny yel- 
low, washed with dull red, with occasionally a few stripes of 
brighter red. Flesh greenish yellow, abounding with a lively, 
sub-acid juice. October to January. 
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Guorra Munpr. Thomp. 


Monstrous Pippin. Coxe. Floy. Ken. 
Baltimore. 
Glazenwood Gloria Mundi. 
New York Gloria Mundi. 
American Mammoth. 
Ox Apple. 
Origin unknown. Tree vigorous. Not productive or profit: 
able. 
Fruit very large, roundish, oblate, angular. Skin greenish 
yellow. Flesh coarse, tender, with a pleasant acid flavour. 
October to January. 


GLovucEsTER WHITE. 


Origin, Gloucester, Va. Tree vigorous and very productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin fine yellow. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, rich, aromatic. October. 


GoLpEN Harvey. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Brandy Apple. Forsythe. 


An excellent, high flavoured little dessert apple from England, 
of slender growth. 

Fruit small, irregularly round. Skin rather rough, dull russet 
over a yellow ground, with a russety red cheek, Flesh yellow, 
of fine texture, with a spicy, rich, sub-acid flavour. The fruit is 
apt to shrivel. December to April. 


GoLpEN APPLE. 


Tree vigorous, productive, large, oblate. Skin golden yellow, 
slightly sprinkled with brown dots. Flesh yellow, coarse, juicy, 
tender, with a mild, rich, sub acid flavour. October to Decem- 
ber. 


Grern Domine. 

Medium, oblate, greenish yellow, washed, or obscurely striped 
with dull red. Flesh whitish, firm, with a pleasant, peculiar 
flavour. December, February. 

GREYHOUSE. 

Medium, oblate, nearly globular, dull red, with faint stripes. 

Flesh firm and dry; said to be fine for cider. Winter. 
Harvest Rep Srreax. 

From Michigan, a local name, probably an old variety, small 

or medium, oblate, angular. Skin whitish, striped and splashed 
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with bright red. Flesh white, coarse, somewhat stained, very 
tender, juicy, acid, valuable only for cooking. Last of July and 
August. < 


Hewirt’s Sweet. 


Large, oblate, yellow, splashed with red. Flesh whitish, 
sweet, tender and pleasant. October, November, productive. 


Hoary Moryine. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Dainty Apple. Downy. 
Sam Rawhngs. 
An English fruit for culinary purposes; large, oblate, conic. 
Skin yellow, splashed and striped with red, and covered with a 
bloom. Flesh firm, brisk, sub-acid. October, December. 


Ho.ianp Sweet. 


Fruit medium, conic, green, with stripes of dull red. Flesh 
firm, sweet, and ‘valuable for ae keeping and culinary uses. 
January to May. 


Huner. 
Hunger. 


Origin uncertain, popular and long cultivated in North Caro 
lina. Tree vigorous and very productive, 

Fruit large, roundish. Skin green, with a blush. Flesh soft, 
sub-acid, pleasant, valuable for drying and culinary uses. Sep 
tember, October. 


InpDIAN PRINCE. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin deep red, sprinkled with 


whitish dots. Flesh yellowish, rather firm, juicy, with a plea- 
sant aromatic flavour. September, October. 


Irish Pzacu Appie. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Early Crofton. Ronalds. 
Fruit of medium size, round or a little flattened, and obtusely 
angular. Skin yellowish green, with small dots in the shade, 


washed and streaked with brownish redinthesun. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, and pretty well flavoured. August. 


Kenricx’s Autumn. Ken. 


Fruit large roundish. Skin pale, yellowish-green, striped and 
stained with bright rel. Flesh white, a little stained with red, 
tender, juicy, and of a sprightly acid flavour. September. 
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Kerry Prerin. Thomp. Lind, Ron. 
Edmonton’s Aromatic Pippin, ac, Thomp. 


An Irish dessert apple. 

Fruit middle size, oval, a little flattened at the eye. Skir 
pale yellow. Flesh yellow, tender, crisp, with a sugary flavour. 
Ripens in September and October. 


Karyam Hirt. Man. 


A native of Essex Co., Mass., raised by Daniel Kilham. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish, ribbed, narrowing to the eye. 
Skin pale yellow, slightly splashed with red in the shade, deep 
red in the sun. Flesh of sprightly, rather high flavour, but is 
apt to become dry and mealy. September. 


Kine or THE Prepins. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Hampshire Yellow. 


An English fruit of poor quality, medium size, roundish, ob- 
late, pale yellow, washed and striped with red. Flesh very 
firm, sharp, sub-acid. October, November. 


Kirx’s Lorp Netson. Thomp. Lind. Ron, 


English fruit, large, roundish. Skin light yellow, striped 
and mottled with bright red. Flesh firm, juicy, but not rich. 
October, November. 


Lemon Pirpin. Thomp. Forsyth. 
Kirke’s Lemon Pippin. 


An English variety of medium size, oval. Skin lemon yellow. 
Flesh firm, brisk, sub-acid. October. 


Lonevitir’s Kernex. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Sam’s Crab. 


English fruit, rather below medium size, oval, rather flattened. 
Skin greenish yellow, streaked with pale brownish red, with a 
few streaks of bright red. Flesh firm, yellow, slightly perfumed, 
sub-acid. August and September. 


Lovet?’s Sweet. 


* 


Origin, Beverley, Mass. 
Fruit medium, roundish, conic. Skin yellow. Flesh yellow, 
moderately juicy, sweet and pleasant. October to February, 
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Lucomsr’s SEEDLING. 


English; large, roundish, angular. Skin whitish, striped and 
splashed with red. Flesh firm, juicy, good for cooking. Oc 
tober, November. 


Marem. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Neverfail. Munche’s Pippin. 


An old English dessert apple, of slender growth. 
Fruit smali, roundish, oblate, yellow, striped with red. Flesh 
yellow, firm, aromatic. October, November. 


Metvitt Sweet. 


Origin, Concord, Mass. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellowish green, striped with 
pale red. Flesh rich and sugary. November to February. 
(Cole.) 


Meyacrre. Thomp. Man. 


We received this fruit from Mr. Manning, who, we believe, had 
it from Germany ; it is only fit for cooking. 

Fruit very large, regularly formed, but very much flattened. 
Skin pale yellow, with sometimes a little red in the sun, Flesh 
tolerably juicy. September to January. 


Merrirr’s Sweet. 


Fruit medium, oblate, yellow, sometimes with a blush. Flesh 
compact, very sweet, good for culinary use, and stock feeding. 
Last of August ; productive. 


Mernopist. 


From Connecticut. Tree vigorous and productive, medium 
size, oblong, oval. Skin greenish, marbled and striped with 
red. Flesh white, tender, mild, sub-acid, not rich. Novem- 
ber. 


Mina. 
Harrigan. Winter Pearmain of some. 


Origin uncertain, much grown in some sections at the West, 
very productive and keeps well. 

Fruit medium or below, roundish, greenish, shaded and 
striped with red. Flesh rather firm, pleasant, sub-acid, not rich. 
December, March. 

10 
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Monarcn. 


Fruit medium, roundish, oblate, regular. Skin light red, 
splashed and striped with dark red, and numerous light dots. 
Flesh juicy, not very tender, but rich, pleasant, sub-acid. Sep- 
tember, October. 


Moorz’s Sweet. 
Red Sweet Pippin. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. 
Fruit medium, oblate, deep red. Flesh rather dry, sweet 
keeps well, and valuable for stock feeding. January to April. 


Mourruy. Man. Ken. 


Raised by Mr. D. Murphy, of Salem, Mass. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish, oblong. Skin pale red, streaked 
with darker red, and marked with blotches of the same colour. 
Flesh white, tender, with an agreeable flavour. November to 
February. 


Norrotx Beaurin. Thomp. Lind. 
Read's Baker. Catshead Beaufin. 


A large English fruit, only fit for cooking purposes. Skin 
dull red, on greenish ground. Flesh firm, sub-acid, poor. 
January to May. 


Nonparem Scarer. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
New Scarlet Nonpareil. 


Foreign; medium size, roundish, conical. Skin whitish, 
striped and shaded with red. Flesh white, firm, juicy, sub-acid. 
November, December. 


Nonsvcn. Thomp. Lind. 
Nonsuch, Ron. Forsyth. 


An old English sort. 

Fruit of medium size, regular form, flat. Skin greenish yel- 
low, striped and spotted with dull brick red. Flesh white, soft, 
with a plentiful sub-acid juice. A great bearer. 


Nonpareit, Oxp, Lang. Lind. Thomp. 
English Nonpareil. Non Pareille. 0. Duh. 


The Old Nonpareil is a favourite apple in England, but it is 
little esteemed in this country. November to January. 
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Fruit below medium size, roundish, a little ovate, and flat- 
tened. Skin greenish-yellow, thinly coated with pale russct. 
Flesh firm, crisp, with a rich, acid, poignant flavour. 


Op Frexp. 


Origin, Connecticut, a good grower, bears well, an old 
variety. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin yellow, with a slight 
blush. Flesh yellowish, tender, pleasant, mild, sub-acid. Janu- 
ary to April. 


Osun. Thomp. Lind. 
Arbroath Pippin. Forsyth. 


An excellent Scotch apple, ripening early in August. Form 
oblate, below medium size. Skin rather tough, clear lemon yel- 
low when quite ripe, and sprinkled with a few greyish, green 
dots. Flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, juicy, with a spicy aromatic 
flavour. Tree vigorous and productive. 


Prarson’s Pirate. Thomp. 


A new variety from England, and not yet tested here, but 
which has a very high reputation. 

Fruit small, about two and a half inches in diameter, regularly 
formed, flat. Skin greenish-yellow, becoming yellow, with a little 
red in the sun. Flavour first rate in all respects. Mr. Thom- 
son says this is a good bearer, and a remarkably handsome des- 
sert fruit. 


Pearman, Biuz. Man. Ken. Thomp. 


Fruit of the largest size, roundish, regularly formed, very 
slightly conical. Skin covered with stripes and blotches of 
dark purplish-red, over a dull ground—and appearing bluish 
from the white bloom. Flesh yellowish, mild, rather rich and 
good. The tree grows strongly, and bears moderate crops. 
October to February. 


Prarmain, Apams. Thomp. Lind, 
Norfolk Pippin. 


Fruit of medium size, conical, yellow, striped and shaded with 
crimson, and a few grey dots. Flesh yellowish, crisp, firm, rich, 
aromatic. October to November. 


Prarmatn, Crayeate. Thomp. Lind. 
English, not yet tested. 
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Fruit of mediam size, and Pearmain shape. Skin greenisl+ 
yellow, nearly covered with brownish red. Flesh yellow, ten- 
der, with a very rich, aromatic “ Ribston pippin flavour.” The 
tree is very hardy. November to March. 


Peynocx’s Rep Winter. Thomp. 
Pennock.  Coze. 


Big Romanite. Red Pennock. 
Large Romanite. Neisley’s Winter Penick. 
Pelican. 


A Pennsylvania fruit, subject to bitter rot in most sections, 
yet it sueceeds in a few places. 

Fruit quite large, oblique, generally flat, but occasionally 
roundish-oblong. Skin fine deep red, with faint, indistinct 
streaks of yellow. Flesh yellow, tender and juicy, with a plea- 
sant, sweet flavour. The tree is large, makes a firm, spreading 
head, and is a regular bearer. November to March. 


Pennineton’s Szzpiinc. Thomp. Lind. 


An English fruit of medium size, nearly flat, a little angular, 
Skin mostly covered with rough yellow russet, with a little pale 
brown in the sun. Flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, with a brisk, 
acid juice. November to March, 


Pint Appie Russet. 


Tree of moderate growth, fruit not fair or very valuable. 

Fruit medium, conic, angular. Skin whitish yellow, faintly 
striped. Stalk rather long and slender, cavity uneven and 
shghtly russeted. Calyx closed, basin shallow, corrugated. 
Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, sub-acid, slightly aromatic. Last 
of September and October. 


Pounp Royat. 


Probably of French origin, fruit apt to be unfair, unless with 
high culture, 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, with a slightly uneven surface. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, rarely with a faint blush, and marked 
when ripe with a few large ruddy or dark specks. Flesh very 
tender, breaking, fine grained, with a mild, agreeable, sprightly 
flavour. In use from December to April. 


Press, 


Origin, Bucks Co., Pa. rather large, oblate. Skin whitish ~ 
yellow, striped and splashed with red. Flesh juicy, tender, 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid. March. 
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PRESIDENT. 


Origin, Essex Co., Mass. Tree vigorous, productive. 
Fruit large, roundish oblong. Skin pale yellow, with brown 
dots. Flesh yellow, firm, juicy, sub-acid. September, October. 


Prizstty. Coxe. Thomp. 
Priestley’s American. 


Origin, Pennsylvania. Tree vigorous, upright, and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong. Skin smooth, dull red, with 
small streaks of yellowish green. Flesh white, moderately 
juicy, with a spicy, agreeable flavour. December to March. 


Prouric SwEErT. 


From Connecticut. Good grower, very productive, fine for 
cooking, roundish, conic. Skin greenish. Flesh whitish, ten- 
der, with a pleasant, sweet, spicy flavour. November to Feb- 
ruary. 


Punmexin Russet. 


Sweet Russet. Kenrick. 
Pumpkin Sweet, 

Flint Russet, hor ee 
York Russet. 

Fruit large, round. Flesh, pale yellowish green, slightly 
covered with russet. Stalk long, set in a wide shallow cavity. 
Eye narrow, slightly sunk. Flesh exceedingly rich and sweet. 
September to January. Trees large and spreading, inclined to 
rot. Not valuable. 


Rep Inexstriz. Thomp. Lind. 


Raised by Mr. Knight. This is greatly admired as a dessert 
apple in England, but not here. 

Fruit small, oblong or ovate, with a wide basin at the eye, 
and a short and slender stalk. Skin bright yellow, tinged and 
mottled with red on the sunny side. Flesh very firm, juicy and 
high flavoured. Ripens in September and October. 

The Yetrow Ineestrie differs from the above as follows: 
fruit of smaller size, of a clear, bright gold colour, without red. 
Eye small and shallow. Flesh tender and delicate, with a 
plentiful juice when freshly gathered from the tree. October. 


Rep anp Green Sweet. 
Very large, oblong, conic, ribbed. Skin greenish white with 
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stripes of red. Flesh white, tender, sweet; a good fruit for 
baking and stock-feeding ; bears moderate crops annually. Mid- 
dle of August to middle of September. 


Rep Pounp Sweet. 


Tree vigorous, not very productive. Fruit very large, round- 
ish, conic. Skin yellow, shaded and striped with red. Flesh 
white, juicy, swect, aromatic; excellent for culinary use. Sep- 
tember. 


ReinettE TriompeHante. M. Christ. 
Victorious Reinette. 


A German early winter apple. Fruit large, oblong, regularly 
formed, Skin pale yellow, thickly dotted with white specks, 
and rough, projecting warts. Flesh yellow, firm, juicy, with a 
pleasant aromatic flavour. The tree is of thrifty growth, and iz 
said to bear well. 


Ross Nowpareit. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


An Trish fruit, rather below medium size, roundish, narrowing 
a little to the eye. Skin covered with a thin mellow russet, 
and faintly stained with red on the sunny side. Flesh greenish 
white, tender, with a rich aromatic flavor. A profuse bearer. 
Very subject to rot before ripening. Unprofitable. October. 


i Rymer. 


Forcign origin, large, oblate, conic, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
shaded with crimson. Flesh yellowish, rather firm, brisk, sub- 
acid. November, December. 


Sam Youne. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Trish Russet. 


Origin, Ireland. Fruit small, slightly flattened, and regularly 
formed. Skin bright yellow, a good deal covered with grey 
russct. Flesh greenish, quite juicy and tender, with a rich and 
excellent flavour. November to January. 


Srick Sweet. 


Berry Bough, 


Tree vigorous, productive, medium, oblate, smooth, pale yel- 
low. Flesh rather firm, sweet, highly aromatic; apt to be 
knotty and unfair. August, September. 
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SPoncE. 


Fruit. large, roundish ; skin greenish, striped with dull red, 
dotted with whitish spots. Flesh white, coarse, sub-acid; a 
kitchen fruit. October and November. 


SPRAGUE. 


Size rather small, oblong oval, slightly conic. Skin yellow, 
flesh yellow, juicy, tender, sprightly, sub-acid. October. 


Srzee.’s SWEET. 


Origin, Berlin, Conn.; productive, keeps well, but not 
always fair. 

Fruit medium, globular, angular, yellowish, slight blush. Flesh 
white, compact, juicy, with a peculiar saccharine flavour. De- 
cember to March. 


Srroat. Floy. Ken. 
Straat. Thomp. 


An apple formerly in high esteem among the descendants of 
the Dutch settlers on the North River. Not profitable. 

Fruit above the middle size, regularly formed, roundish 
oblong, and tapering a little to the eye. Skin smooth, yellow- 
ish green, Flesh yellow, very tender, with an excellent, rich, 
brisk flavour. In eating from September to December. 


Surprisr. Thomp. 


A small, round, whitish yellow apple, of little or no value, but 
idmired by some for its singularity—the flesh being stained with 
‘ed. November to January. 


Summer GotpEn Pippin. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


A nice little English dessert apple, but inferior to many of our 
own. Fruit small, ovate, flattened at the eye. Skin shining 
bright yellow, with a little orange next the sun. Flesh yellow, 
firm, crisp, and rich. August. 


SwEeEr anp Sour. 


Fruit large, oblate, ribbed, the ribs being green, and the inter- 
vening hollows light yellow; the ribs bearing the flavour of the 
fruit, which is acid, the intervening hollows being almost flavour- 
less, but sweetish ; this portion not having its juice well elabo- 
rated. December, February. 
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Tas_e GREENING. 


Origin, Cornish, Maine. Promises to be va.uable, as a very 
late keeper. Medium size, pleasant flavour. 


Tirr’s SwWEET. 


Origin, New England. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin green, netted with russet, some- 
times with a dull brown cheek. Flesh yellowish, exceedingly 
sweet and rich. A regular but not profuse bearer. September 
October. Requires high culture. 


Tirus Pippin. 
Tree vigorous and productive. 


Fruit large, oblong conic. Skin light yellow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, not high flavoured. November, December. 


Turn orr LANE. 
Winter Strawberry. 
Origin, Salem, New Jersey. Medium or below oblate, 
yellow, striped with red; brisk, sprightly flavour. Prized in 
the neighbourhood of its origin as a late keeper. 


. Turkey GREENING. 


From Connecticut. Fruit fair and very productive, large, 
oblate, slightly conic. Skin green, with a dull blush and many 
light dots. Flesh greenish, tender, juicy, sub-acid, not rich. 
January, February. 


Wartson’s Dumpuinea. 


A large English kitchen apple, nearly round, yellowish green, 
faintly striped with dull red. Flesh juicy, pleasant, sub-acid, 
October to January. 


Weruerity’s Wuire Sweet. 


From New Jersey. Tree vigorous, very productive, 
Fruit large, yellow. Flesh white, sweet. September. 


Wauirr Sweet. 


Origin, Maine. Tree vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin white, witn a shght 
crimson cheek. Flesh white, compact, juicy, very sweet, excel- 
lent for culinary uses and stock feeding. September, October, 
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Wuirr Astracuan. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Pyrus Astracanica. De Candolle, 
Transparent de Moscovie, of the French gardens. 
Glace de Zélande, 


A nearly white, semi-transparent, Russian apple. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin very smooth, nearly 
white, with a few faint streaks of red on one side, and covered 
with a white bloom. Flesh quite white, partially transparent, 
tender, and of delicate flavour, but rather dry, First of August. 


Wine Sweet. 


Medium size, oblate, angular, colour light red, striped and 
splashed with dark red. Flesh white, tender, sweet and pleasant. 
October. Great bearer. 


Winter Queen. Coxe. 
Winter Queening. Thomp. 


Fruit medium, conical. Skin fine deep crimson in the sun, 
dotted with yellow; of a paler and livelier red, in the shade. 
Flesh yellowish, of a mild and rather pleasant, sub-acid flavour. 
The tree is an abundant bearer. November to February. 


Wormstey Pippin. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Knight's Codlin. 


An English fruit, middle-sized, roundish, tapering a little to- - 
wards the eye. Skin pale green, or straw colour, darker next 
the sun. Flesh white, crisp, firm, with a sharp, sub-acid juice. 
September. 


CLASS IV. 
CIDER APPLES. 


Coorrr’s Russretinc. Coxe. 


This native apple is especially suited to light sandy soils, 
where some other sorts fail. It makes an exceedingly strong 
cider of delicious flavour. 

Fruit small, oblong or ovate, pale yellow, partially covered 
with russet. Stalk slender, and very long. Flesh dry, rich and 
sweet. The fruit is fit for cider in November, keeps well 
through the winter, and is esteemed by many for cooking, Tree 
smiul, with numerous little branches. 

10* 
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CampFIELpD. Coxe. 
Newark Sweeting. Sweet Maiden’s Blush. 


Another capital New Jersey cider apple, ranking next to the 
Harrison. It forms a fine large tree, with straight, spreading 
limbs, and is very productive. Fine for baking and stock feed- 
ing. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, rather flattened. Skin 
smooth, washed and striped with red, over a greenish-yellow 
ground. Flesh white, rather dry, firm, rich and sweet. April, 
May. 


Gitpin. Coxe. Thomp. 


Carthouse. Small Romanite. 
Romaunite of the West. 


A handsome cider fruit, from Virginia, which is also a very 
good table fruit from February to May. A very hardy, vigor- 
ous and fruitful tree. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblong. Skin very smooth 
and handsome, richly streaked with deep red and yellow. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Calyx in a round, rather deep basin. 
Flesh yellow, firm, juicy and rich, becoming tender and sprightly 
in the spring. 


Harrison. Coxe. 


New Jersey is the most celebrated cider making district in 
America, and this apple, which originated in Essex County, of 
that State, has long enjoyed the highest reputation as a cider 
fruit. Ten bushels of the apples make a barrel of cider. The 
tree grows thriftily, and bears very large crops. 

Fruit medium size, ovate or roundish-oblong. Skin yellow, 
with roughish, distinct black specks. Stem one inch, or more, 
Jong. Flesh yellow, rather dry and tough, but with a rich fla- 
vour, producing a high coloured cider, of great body. The 
fruit is very free from rot, falls easily from the tree about the 
first of November, and keeps well. The best cider of this 
variety, is worth from six to ten dollars a barrel, in New York. 


Hewr’s Vireinta Cras. Coxe. 


The Virginia Crab makes a very high flavoured dry cider, 
which, by connoisseurs, is thought unsurpassed in flavour by 
any other, and retains its soundness a long time. It is a pro- 
digious bearer, and the tree is very hardy, though of small 
size. 

Fruit quite small, about an inch and a half in diameter, nearly 
round. Skin dull red, dotted with white specks, and obscurely 
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streaked with greenish-yellow. Stalk long and slender. Flesh 
fibrous, with an acid, rough, and astringent flavour, and when 
ground, runs clear and limpid from the press, and ferments very 
slowly. The Virginia Crab is often mixed with rich pulpy ap- 
ples, to which it imparts a good deal of its fine quality. 

The Roanz’s Wuire Cras is asub-variety of the foregoing, 
about the same size, with a yellow skin. It makes a rich, 
strong, bright liquor, and keeps throughout the summer, in a 
well-bunged cask, perfectly sweet. 


Haetor Cras. Lind. 


This is a celebrated old English cider fruit, scarcely known in 
this country. Lindley says, when planted on a dry soil, with a 
calcareous bottom, it produces a most excellent cider. The spe- 
cific gravity of its juice is 1081. 

“Fruit small, ill-shaped, something between am apple and a 
crab, more long than broad, wide at the base and narrow at the 
crown, which is a little sunk, and the eye flat. Skin pale yel- 
low, a little marbled in different directions with a russet-grey, 
and having a few red specks or streaks on the sunny side. Eye 
flat, with a spreading calyx. Stalk short.” 


Rep Streak. Coxe. 


Herefordshire Red Streak, 


Scudamore’s Crab, bof Gi AES 


A capital English cider apple, which thrives admirably in 
this country, and is very highly esteemed, as it makes a rich, 
high flavoured, strong liquor. It is a handsome grower, and a 
great bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Calyx small, set in a rather 
deep basin. Stalk rather slender and short. Skin richly 
streaked with red, with a few yellow streaks and spots. Flesh 
yellow, rich, firm, and dry. 


Sryre, Thomp. 
Forest Styre. Lind. Styre, Coxe. 


The Styre is a famous old English cider fruit, and Lindley 
remarks that Styre cider may be found in the neighbourhood of 
Chepstow, thirty or forty years old, 

Fruit middle size, round, pale yellow, with an orange cheek. 
Stalk short. Flesh firm, of high flavour, and makes a high- 
coloured liquor. The tree thrives well here, and forms a very 
upright, broom-like head. October to January, 


In addition to the foregoing, several of the table apples 
already described are esteemed for cider, as the Newtown Pippin, 
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Wine Apple, Winesap, &c., and some of the high-flavoured Eng 
lish varieties in the preceding pages are very highly valued fot 
cider in Britain—the Golden Pippin, Golden Harvey, Downton, 
&c. The Fox Wuetp is a very celebrated apple of this class, 
used to flavour and give strength to nearly all the choice cider 
of Herefordshire, which is not yet introduced here, to our know- 
ledge. It is middle sized, ovate, dark red, with a rich, heavy 
juice of the specific gravity 1078. The Srserian Birrer 
SweEer is a variety of crab raised by Mr. Knight, and about 
twice the size of the Siberian Crab, small, roundish ovate, yel 
low; an immense bearer, and held in very high esteem in Eng- 
land, for mixing with other cider apples, to impart richness. 


CLASS Y. 
APPLES FOR ORNAMENT OR PRESERVING. 


Srperran Oras. Ard. Brit. 
Malus baccata. Lind. Pyrus baccata. Arb. Brit. 


The common Siberian Crab is a beautiful little fruit, which is 
produced in rich clusters on the branches, and, at a distance, 
resembles large and handsome cherries. It is highly esteemed 
for preserving, and almost every large garden in the middle 
States contains a tree of this variety. It forms a vigorous, neat 
tree, of rather small size, and its blossoms, which are white, are 
produced in beautiful profusion in spring, and a large crop of 
fruit regularly follows. 

Fruit about three fourths of an inch in diameter, very regu- 
larly formed, and rather flat. Skin smooth, of a lively scarlet, 
over a clear yellow ground, and when the bloom is rubbed off, 
is highly polished. Stalk nearly two inches long, and very 
slender. Calyx small, slightly sunk. Fit for preserving in Sep- 
tember and October. 


Larce Rep SiserrAn Cras. 
Pyrus Pruifolia. Ard. Brit. 


This variety is about twice the size of the foregoing, round- 
ish-ovate, with a large and prominent calyx, and a pale red and 
yellow skin. It forms a larger tree, with rather coarser foliage 
than the common variety, and is esteemed for the same pur- 
poses, September and October. 


YELLOW SiBERIAN CRAB. 
Amber Crab. 
This scarcely differs from the common Siberian Crab, except 
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in its fruit, which is rather larger, and of a fine amber or golden 
yellow. Both this and the red are beautiful ornaments to the 
fruit garden in summer and autumn, and are equally esteemed 
for preserves and jellies. September. 

Quite a number of seedlings have been raised from the Sibe- 
rian Crab in this country, mostly of larger size—some by Mr. 
Manning, of Salem, and several by Mr. Thompson, of Catskill, 
scarcely deserving of special notice here. 


Dovsie Frowrrtne CHiInese CRAB. 


Pyrus Spectabilis. Ard. Brit. 
Malus Spectabilis. 4. Duh. 
Double flowering Apple. 


This very beautiful crab tree from China, which produces a 
small green fruit, of no value, is highly admired for its showy 
blossoms. These are large, tipped with deep red in the bud, but 
when open, are of a pale rose colour, semi-double, large, and 
produced in fine clusters. It is an exceedingly ornamental, 
small tree, growing from ten to twenty feet in height. 


Dovusie Wuite SIBERIAN CRAB. 
Baccata fructa flore pleno alba. 


Fruit three fourths of an inch high, and one and a quarter 
broad, roundish, irregular, swollen on one side. Stalk one third 
of an inch long, obliquely inserted at the surface, eye large, even 
with the surface, closed. Colour red carmine on the sunny side, 
green on the shaded side, covered with a white bloom. Flowers 
large double white, very ornamental. (Leroy in Hort.) 


Currant CRAB. 
Pomme Groseille. 


The fruits of this kind of apple are of the size of currants, and 
are borne like them in clusters; they are round, a little compress- 
ed towards the ends. Stem about half an inch long. Colour red, 
slightly striped with deep red; it is ornamental in its flowers as 
well as its fruits. (Leroy in Hort.) 


PurRr.e S1IBpeRIAN CRAB, 


Baccata fructa purpurea or rosea. 


Fruit about one inch high, and one and a half broad, oblate. 
Stem two thirds of an inch long, slender, inserted in a large 
eavity. Colour beautiful reddish purple on the sunny side, cover- 
ed with a bloom, the shaded side less brilliant, and the whole 
surface speckled with some grey dots. Flesh, like all the crabs, 
coarse and harsh. (Leroy in Hort.) 
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Sreipep SIBERIAN CRAB. 
Baccata fructa striata. 


Fruit one and a third of an inch high, and one and a hal 
broad, roundish. Stem half an inch long, inserted in a large 
cavity. Colour rose yellowish, red striped all over, carmine on 
the sunny side, more yellow towards the stem, covered with a 
fine white bloom; this is an extremely ornamental tree. (Leroy 
in Hort.) 


Select List of Apples, ripening in succession, to suit the Middle 
and Southern portions of the Hastern States. 


Early Harvest. Vandevere of N. Y. 
Red Astrachan. Jonathan. 

Early Strawberry. Melon. 

Summer Rose. Yellow Bellflower. 
William’s Favourite. Domine. 

Primate. American Golden Russet. 
American Summer Pearmain. Cogswell. 

Garden Royal. Peck’s Pleasant. 
Jefferis. Wagener. 

Porter. Rhode Island Greening. 
Jersey Sweet. King of Tompkins Co. 
Large Yellow Bough. Swaar. 

Gravenstein. Baldwin. 

Maiden’s Blush. Lady Apple. 

Autumn Sweet Bough. Ladies’ Sweet. 

Fall Pippin. Red Canada. 

Mother. . Newtown Pippin, 
Smokehouse. Boston Russet. 

Rambo. Northern Spy. 

Esopus Spitzenburgh. Wine Sap. 


Selection of Apples for the North. 


Red Astrachan. Pomme Gris. 

Karly Sweet Bough. Canada Reinette, 

Sops of Wine or Bell’s Early. Yellow Bellflower. 
Golden Sweet. Golden Ball. 

William’s Favourite. St. Lawrence. 

Porter. Jewett’s fine Red. 
Dutchess of Oldenburgh. Rhode Island Greening. 
Keswick Codlin, Baldwin. 
Hawthornden. Winthrop Greening. 
Gravenstein. Danvers Winter Sweet, 
Mother. Ribstone Pippin. 
Tolman Sweet. Roxbury Russet. 
Fameuse, 


Selection of Apples for the Western States. 


The following list was made up from the contributions of 
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twenty different cultivators from the States of Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Iowa. 


Harly Harvest. 
Carolina Red June. 
Red Astrachan. 
Large Sweet Bough. 
American Summer Fearmain. 
Sweet June. 
Summer Queen. 
Maiden’s Blush. 
Keswie'x Codlin. 
Fall Wine. 

Rambo. 

Belmont. 

Fall Pippin. 
Fameuse. 

Jonathan. 

Tolman Sweet. 
Rome Beauty. 


Domine. 

Swaar. 

Westfield Seek-no-further. 

Ortley or White Bellflower. 

Broadwell. 

Vandevere of N. Y., or Newtown 
Spitzenburgh. 

Yellow Bellflower. 

White Pippin. 

American Golden Russet. 

Herefordshire Pearmain. 

White Winter Pearmain. 

Wine Sap. 

Rawle’s Janet. 

Red Canada. 

Willow Twig. 


Newtown Pippin does not generally succeed at the West, yet in soma 


localities they are very fine. 


Rhode Island Greening and Baldwin gene- 


rally fail in many sections, while in others they are excellent. 


A Selection of Apples for the South and South-weet. 


Early Harvest. 
Carolina June. 
Red Astrachan. 


Nickajack. 
Maverack’s Sweet. 
Batchelor or King, 


Gravenstein. Buff. 
American Summer Pearmain. Shockley. 
Julian. : Ben Davis. 
Mangum. Hali. 

Fall Pippin. Mela Carle. 
Maiden’s Blush. Horse. 
Summer Rose. Bonum. 


Porter. 
Rambo. 
Large Early Bough. 


Large Striped Pearmain. 
Rawle’s Janet. 
Disharoon. 


Fall Queen or Ladies’ Favourite. Meigs. 


Oconee Greening. 
Equinetely. 


Cullasaga. 
Camack’s Sweet. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ALMOND. 


Amygdalus communis, Dec. 


Rosacee, of botanists. 


Amandier, of the French; Mandelbawm, German; Mandorlo, Itahan; 
Almendro, Spanish. 


Tur Almond trée, which is a native of the north of Africa, 
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and the mountains of Asia, has long been cultivated, and is 
mentioned in scripture as one of the charms of the fertile land 
of Canaan. It so strongly resembles the peach tree that it is 
difficult to distinguish it by the leaves and wood only ; indeed, 
several botanists are of opinion, from experiments made in 
raising the almond from seed, that this tree and the peach are 
originally the same species, and that the rich and luscious 
peach is the effect of accidental variation, produced by culture 
on the almond. The chief distinction between the two in our 
gardens lies in the fruit, which, in the almond, consists of little 
more than a stone covered with a thick, dry, woolly skin, while 
the peach has in addition a rich and luscious flesh. The blos- 
soms of the almond resemble those of the peach, but are larger ; 
they are produced in great profusion, early in the season, before 
the leaves, and are very ornamental. 

Uses. The kernel of the sweet almond is highly esteemed as 
an article of food, and is largely used as an ingredient in 
confectionery, cookery, and perfumery. It is raised in great 
quantities in the south of Europe, especially in Portugal, and is 
an important article of commerce. The bitter almond is used 
in cookery and confectionery, and in medicine; it furnishes the 
prussic acid of the shops, one of the most powerful of poisons. 
From both species an oil is also obtained. 

In France the almond is preferred as a stock on which to 
bud and graft the peach, which in a very dry climate or chalky 
soil, it is found, renders the latter more healthy and fruitful than 
itsown bottom. The sweet hard-shelled variety (Douce @ coqgue 
dure,) is preferred for stocks by French nurserymen, 

Cultivation. The almond thrives best ina warm dry soil, 
and its general cultivation in this country is precisely like that 
of the peach. The sweet almond is the only variety considered 
of value here, and it is usually propagated by budding it on 
Plum stock, or on the bitter almond seedlings. It is rather 
more hardy at the north when budded on the former, and as the 
buds of the sweet almond are rather slender and small, the plum 
stocks to be budded should be. thrifty seedlings not more than 
a fourth of an inch in diameter at the place where the bud is 
inserted. 

The Common Almond, the Hard-Shell Sweet Almond, and 
the Bitter Almond, are hardy in the latitude of New York, and 
will bear tolerable crops without care. The Soft-Shell Sweet 
Almond, or Ladies’ Almond, will not thrive well in the open 
garden as a standard, north of Philadelphia; but they succeed 
well trained to a wall or on espalier rails in a warm situation ‘ 
the branches being slightly protected in winter. 

There is no apparent reason why the culture of the almond 
should not be pursued to a profitable extent in the warm and 
favourable climate of scme of the southern states. Especially 
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in the valley of the Ohio and Tennessee it would be likely to suc 
ceed admirably. 


Common Atmonp. Thomp. Lind. 


A. c. duleis. Dee. 

Amandier a Petit Fruit, ‘ 
aes ; 0. Duh. 

Amande commune. 

Common Sweet. 


This is the common Sweet Almond of France and the south 
of Europe, and is one of the most hardy and productive sorts 
here. Nuts hard, smooth, about an inch and a quarter long, 
compressed and pointed, of an agreeable flavour, but inferior to 
the following. Flowers expand before the leaves. Ripens last 
of September. 


Tue Lone Harp-Suett Atmonp. 


Amandier a gros fruit. O. Duh. 
——_—_—_—_———dur. ois. 


A variety with handsome large, pale rose coloured flowers, 
opening before the leaves, and large and long fruit a third longer 
than other varieties. The stone is about as large as the soft- 
shell variety, but the kernel is larger and plumper. This is a 
good hardy sort, and it is very ornamental when in blossom, 
Ripens about the last of September. 


Sorr-SHett Sweer Aumonp. Jind. 


Doux a coque tendre. ‘ 
Sultan a coque tendre. t Lon 
Amandier 4 coque tendre. O. Duh. 

des Dames. WN. Duh, Pott. 
Amandier des Dames, J : 
Ou Amande Princesse. } Noisetie, 
Ladies’ Thin Shell. 


The Soft-Shell or Ladies’ Almond, is the finest of all the al- 
monds. It is the very variety common in the shops of the con- 
fectioners, with a shell so thin as to be easily crushed between 
the fingers, and the kernel of which is so highly esteemed at the 
dessert. It ripens early in the season, and is also highly es- 
teemed in a young or fresh state, being served on the table for 
this purpose about the middle of July in Paris. The blossoms 
of this variety expand at the same time with the leaves, and are 
more deeply tinged with red than the foregoing. Several 
varieties are made of this in France, but they are (as quoted 
above) all essentially the same. 

Fruit two inches long, oval, compressed. The nut is more 
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than an inch long, oval, pointed, one-sided, with a light coloured, 
porous, very tender shell. The kernel sweet and rich. 

On the plum stock, in a favourable aspect, this almond suc 
ceeds, with a little care, in the middle States. 


Sutrana Sweet Atmonp. Lind. 


Amande Sultane. 0. Duh. Nois. 
Amandier Sultane. Sultan. Zhomp.* 

A tender shelled almond of excellent quality, with smaller 
fruit and narrower kernel than the Soft-Shell Almond, but of 
equally excellent flavour, and which is preferred by many. It 
is thought, by Poiteau, to be scarcely different from the Soft- 
Shell or Ladies’ Almond. 


Pistacuta Sweet Atmonp. Lind. 


Amande Pistache. O. Duh. Nois. 
Amandier Pistache. 


A variety of almond with a very small pointed fruit, about 
the size and shape of that of a Pistachia, enclosing a kernel of 
a delicate sweet flavour. The shell not quite so soft as the 
Soft-Shell Almond. This is scarcely known yet in this country, 
but is worth further trial at the South. 


Preacn A.monp. 


Pecher, 
Peach ‘Almond, t Thane. 


+ Amandier-Pecher. WN. Duh. Nois. Poit. 


A rather indifferent variety, nearly sweet, but often slightly 
bitter. It is a true cross between the peach and the almond, 
and in its leaves, flowers, and stone strongly resembles the 
peach; the fruit is also pulpy and of tolerable flavour, like an in- 
different peach. The nut scarcely ever ripens well as far north 
as this. 


Bitrer Atmonp. Thomp. Lind. 


The Bitter Almond has large pale blossoms, differing little 
from the common almond, except in the kernel, which is bitter. 
There are two varieties, one with a hard, and the other with a 
brittle shell. The fruit, which is produced abundantly, ripens in 
September. The leaves are longer and of a darker green than 
those of most of the sweet fruited varieties. 


* We cannot follow Mr. Thompson in his nomenclature of Almonds, as 
he (or his printer) mistakes the meaning of the French terms; Amande 
Sultane of all the French authors should be translated Sultana, not Sultan, 
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ORNAMENTAL Varieties. The Dwarf Double Flowering 
Almond, (Amygdalus pumila, Lin. Prunus sinensis, of some,) is 
a beautiful, well-known, low shrub, extremely ornamental in 
spring, being covered with a profusion of small pink blossoms, 
very double. 

The Large Double Flowering Almond (A. a@ grand fleur, N. 
Duh.) (A. communis pleno,) is a beautiful French variety, with 
large, nearly white flowers, two inches in diameter. It alsc 
bears a good, small, hard-shell Almond. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE APRICOT. 


Armeniaca vulgaris, Dec. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Abricotier, of the French; Aprikosenbaum, German; Albercoco, Italian ; 
Albaricoque, Spanish. 

Tue Apricot is one of the most beautiful of stone fruit trees, 
easily known by its glossy heart-shaped foliage, large white 
blossoms, and smooth-skinned, golden or ruddy fruit. In the 
fruit garden it is a highly attractive object in early spring, as 
its charming flowers are the first to expand, It forms a fine 
spreading tree of about twenty feet in height, and is hardy 
enough to bear as an open standard south of the 42° of latitude 
in this country. 

The native countries of this tree are Armenia, Arabia, and 
the higher regions of central Asia. It is largely cultivated in 
China and Japan; and, indeed, according to the accounts of 
Grosier the mountains west of Pekin are covered with a natural 
growth of apricots. The names by which it is known in various 
European countries all seem to be corruptions of the original 
Arabic term Berkoche. 

Users. A very handsome and delicious dessert fruit, only in- 
feriour to the peach, ripening about midsummer, after cherries, 
and before plums, at a season when it is peculiarly acceptable. 
For preserving in sugar or brandy, for jellies or pastries, it is 
highly esteemed, and, where it is abundant, an admirable liquor 
is made from the fruit; and it is also dried for winter use. In 
some parts of Germany, the free bearing sorts—the Turkey, 
Orange, and Breda—are largely cultivated for this purpose. 

Cuxrivation. This tree is almost always budded on the 
plum stock (on which in July it takes readily,) as it is found 
more hardy and durable than upon its own root——Many Ame- 
rican nurserymen bud the apricot on the peach, but the trees, 
so produced, are of a very inferiour quality—short lived, more 
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liable to diseases, and the fruit of a second rate flavour. Bud: 
ded on the plum they are well adapted to strong soils, in which 
they always hold their truit better than in ight sandy soils. 

Apricots generally grow very thriftily, and soon make fine 
heads, and produce an abundance of blossoms and young fruit; 
but the crop of the latter frequently falls off when half grown, 
from being stung by the Plum-weevil or curculio, to which the 
smooth skin of this fruit seems highly attractive. To remedy 
this, the same course must be pursued as is directed for the 
plum. Seedling apricots are usually more hardy and productive 
here, than the finer grafted sorts. 

This is a favourite tree for training on walls or espaliers, and, 
in town gardens especially, we often see it trained against the 
sides of brick houses, and yielding most abundantly. As it 
bears its fruit in the same way as the peach, and requires the 
same management, we must refer our readers to the latter head 
for direction as to pruning and training. As the apricot, how- 
ever, expands its blossoms very early, it should not be placed on 
an east wall, or in a situation where it is too much exposed to 
the full morning sun. 

Diseases. When budded on the Plam, this tree is but litile 
liable to diseases, and may be considered a hardy fruit tree. In 
order to render it fruitful, and keep it for a long time in a pro- 
ductive state, we cannot too strongly urge the.advantages of the 
shortening-in system of pruning recommended for the peach. 


Appereier. Thomp. N. Duh. Nois. 
Alberge. 0. Duh, Bon. Jard. 

This is a variety very common in the interiour of France, 
where it is constantly reproduced with but little variation from 
the seed—Alberge being the name of the apricot in some of the 
provinces. It is a free grower, and bears well, but is neither so 
large nor fine as many other varietics. The leaves are small, 
and often have little wing-like ears at the base. The Albergiers 
are much used for stocks in France. 

Fruit small, roundish, deep yellow. Flesh reddish, firm, with 
a brisk, vinous flavour. Stone compressed; kernel bitter. Es- 
teemed for preserving. There are several varieties of this not 
yet introduced into the United States, the finest of which are 
the Albergier de Tours, and A.de Montgamet. Ripe middle of 
August, 


Brepa. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


De Hollande, 

Amande Aveline, to 
Ananas, ee 
Persique, Thoms. 


Hasselnussmandel. J 


This is a very excellent small Apricot, said to be originally from 
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Africa, which bears well with common culture, and deserves a 
place in all gardens, as it is not only a high flavoured dessert 
sort, but it makes one of the richest preserves. The blossom 
buds are tinged with deep red before they expand. 

Fruit rather small, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
roundish, sometimes rather four sided. Suture well marked. 
Skin orange, becoming dark orange in the sun. Flesh deep 
orange, rich, high flavoured and rather juicy—separating freely 
from the stone, The kernel, which is sweet, is eaten in France, 
whence the name Amande Aveline. First of August. 


Briacx. Thomp. Fors. 


Amygdalus dasyearpa. Dec. Purple Apricot. Lind, 
Angoumois? 0. Duh. ? Noir. 
Violet. Du Pape. 


This remarkable little Apricot so strongly resembles a dark 
round Plum, that at a little distance it might easily be mistaken 
for one. (It was indeed called Prunus dasycarpa by the old 
botanists.) It is pretty good, and very hardy, and its unique 
appearance renders it sought after by amateurs. The tree has 
a rough, somewhat crooked trunk, and small, oval foliage. 

Fruit about an inch and a half in diameter, round. Skin pale 
red in the shade, but dull reddish purple in the sun, covered 
with a slight down. Flesh pale red next the skin, yellow near 
the stone, adhering somewhat to the stone, juicy, with a plea- 
sant, slight astringent flavour. Kernel sweet. August. 


Brussers. Thomp. Lind. Miller. 


The Brussels Apricot is not a fine fruit in this country, but it 
is a good bearer in light soils. Fruit of medium size, rather 
oval, and flattened on its side. Skin pale yellow, dotted with 
white in the shade, but often marked with a little russety brown 
inthe sun, Suture deep next the stalk. Flesh yellow, rather 
firm, with a lively but not rich flavour, Kernel bitter. Middle 
of August. The Brussels of some collections is the Breda. 


Bur.ineton. 


Raised by Mrs. Woolman, Burlington, New Jersey. Tree 
vigorous. Fruit medium to large, oblong, somewhat compressed 
at the sides with a distinct suture. Skin golden yellow, with 
numerous red spots and a ruddy tint on the side exposed to the 
sun. Flesh yellowish, sweet and fine. Middle of July to the 
first of August. (W. D. Brinckle in Pom.) 


Earty Gouden. 
Dubois’ Early Golden. 
Raised by Chas. Dubois, Fishkill Landing, N.Y. Tree vigor 
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ous, with long, rather slender branches. Fruit small, roundish 
oval, with the suture well marked, and extends half-way round 
Skin smooth, pale orange. Flesh yellow, moderately juicy and 
sweet, with a very good flavour—separates from the stone, 
Middle of July. 


Hemsgirxe. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


A large and beautiful English variety, of the finest quality. 
It strongly resembles the Moorpark, from which it is known by 
its stone not being perforated like that variety. It also ripens 
a little earlier. 

Fruit large, roundish, but considerably compressed or flatten- 
ed on its sides. Skin orange, with a red cheek. Flesh bright 
orange, tender, rather more juicy and sprightly than the Moor- 
park, with a rich and luscious plum-like flavour. Stone rather 
small, and kernel bitter. End of July. 


LAFAYETTE. 


Origin, City of New York. Tree remarkably vigorous. Fruit 
very large, oval. Skin light yellow, marbled with red next the 
sun. Flesh high flavoured and excellent. Ripens in August. 
(W. R. Prince’s.) 


Large Earty. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Gros Precoce, 


De St. Jean, 4 
De St. Jean Rouge, ahd dai ipl 
Gros d’Alexandrie, P- Sues 
Gro Fruhe, 


A fine, large, early variety from France, of vigorous growth, 
and one of the best of the early sorts. 

Fruit of medium size, rather oblong, and compressed. Suture 
deep. Skin slightly downy, pale orange in the shade, fine bright 
orange with a few ruddy spots in the sun. Flesh separating 
readily from the stone, orange-coloured, rich and juicy. Kernel 
bitter. Middle of July. 


Moorpark. Thomp. Lind. 


eee Oldaker’s Moorpark, 

Dunmore’s Breda, Ti to Welles Moorpark, ac. to 

Sudlow’s Moorpark, OEP. De waeet Thomp. 
’ 


Hunt's Moorpark, 


_ This fine variety is the most popular and widely disseminated 
in this country, except the Red Masculine. It has its name 
from Moorpark, the seat of Sir William Temple, in England, 
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where it was cultivated more than one hundred and forty years 
ago. Itis only a moderate bearer here, and especially requires the 
shortening-in mode of pruning as recommended for the peach. 

Fruit large, roundish, about two inches and a quarter in dia- 
meter each way, on a standard tree; rather larger on one side 
of the suture than the other. Skin orange in the shade, but 
deep orange or brownish red in the sun, marked with numerous 
dark specks and dots. Flesh quite firm, bright orange, parting 
free from the stone, quite juicy, with a rich and luscious fla- 
vour. Stone peculiarly perforated along the back, where a pin 
may be pushed through, nearly from one end to the other. 
Kernel bitter. Ripe early in August. 


Muscu-Muscu. Thomp. Nois. 
D’Alexandrie. 


This delicious little Apricot takes its name from the city of 
Musch on ¢he frontiers of Turkey in Asia; but it is also com- 
mon about Alexandria, and in northern Egypt it is said to be 
raised in such abundance that the dried fruit is an article of 
commerce. ‘The tree is rather delicate, and requires a sheltered 
position. 

Fruit rather small, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
round. Skin deep yellow, with a little orange red on the sunny 
side. Flesh yellow, with a transparent pulp, tender, melting, 
and very sweet. Kernel sweet. 


Orange. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Early Orange. Persian. 
Royal Orange. Royal Persian. 
Royal George. 

An Apricot of only tolerable quality for the dessert, but it is 
much esteemed by many for preserving; and it makes delicious 
tarts, even before the fruit begins to acquire colour. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, with a well marked suture, 
deeply hollowed near the stalk. Skin firm, orange, sometimes 
tinged with a ruddy tint in the sun, Flesh dark orange, mode- 
rately juicy, but often rather dry and insipid, (unless mpened ip 
the house,) not separating entirely from the flesh. Stone small, 
roundish, Kernel sweet. Middle of July. 


Pracu. Thomp. Fors. Lind. 


Anson’s Imperial. Royal Peach. 


Péche. Abricot Péche. N. Duh. Pott. 
De Nancy. 0. Duh. Du Luxembourg. 
Péche Grosse. Wurtemburg. 

Pfirsiche. 


The Peach Apricot, originally from Piedmont, has long been 
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considered the finest variety ; and it is with us the largest and 
most excellent sort cultivated—being often as large as a Peach, 
of medium size, handsome, and of delicious flavour. It very 
strongly resembles the Moorpark, but the two are readily dis- 
tinguished by the eye when standing near each other, and the 
fruit of the Peach is rather larger and finer, and a few days ear- 
ler. 

Fruit of the largest size, about two and a half inches in dia- 
meter, roundish, rather flattened, and somewhat compressed on 
its sides, with a well marked suture. Skin yellow in the shade, 
but deep orange, mottled with dark brown, on the sunny side. 
Flesh of a fine yellow saffron colour, juicy, rich, and high fla- 
voured, Stone with the same pervious passage as the Moor- 
park, and with a bitter kernel. 


Roman. Thomp. Lind. 


Abricot Commun. O, Duh. Germine. * 
Grosse Germine. Transparent. 


This is with us one of the largest growing and hardiest Apri- 
cot trees, and produces good crops every year in cold or unfa- 
vourable situations, where none of the other sorts, except the 
Masculine, succeed. It is, therefore, though inferiour in flavour, 
a valuable sort for northern situations. ‘The blossoms will bear 
quite a severe frost without injury. 

Fruit middle sized, oblong, with the sides slightly compressed, 
with but little or no suture. Skin entirely pale yellow; or ve 
rarely dotted with a few red spots on one side. Flesh dull yel- 
low, soft, ratherrdry. When ripened by keeping a few days in 
the house, the flavour is tolerably good. Stone oblong, with a 
bitter kernel. Ripe the last of July and first of August. 

There is a Brotrcuep tEAvED Roman, (commun d feuilles 
panachés, of the French,) precisely like the foregoing in all re- 
spects, except the white or yellow stain in the leaf—but it is 
quite distinct from the blotched leaved Turkey, cultivated here. 


Royat, Thomp. Nois. P. Mag. 


A fine large French variety, raised a few years since at the 
Royal Luxembourg gardens. It is nearly as large as the Moor- 
park, but with larger leaves borne on long footstalks, and with- 
out the pervious stone of that sort. It is quite as high fla- 
voured, and ripens a week or ten days earlier. 

Fruit roundish, large, oval, slightly compressed. Skin dull 
yellow, with an orange cheek, very faintly tinged with red, and 
a shallow suture. Flesh pale orange, firm and juicy, with a rich 
vinous flavour. Ripe the latter end of July. 
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Rep Mascurise. Thomp. Lind. 


Early Masculine. Apricot Precoce, O. Duh. 
Brown Masculine. Apricot hatif Musquée. § ~* 
Abricotier. Abricotier hatif. NV. Duh. 


Friihe Muscateher. 


A small early sort, hardy, very productive, of tolerable fla- 
vour, but not rich, growth upright, slender. 

Fruit small and nearly round, scarcely an inch and a half in 
diameter, with a well marked suture on one side. Skin bright 
yellow, tinged with deep orange and spotted with dark red on 
the sunny side. Flesh yellow, juicy, with a slightly musky, 
pleasant flavour. Stone thick, obtuse at the ends. Flowers 
smaller than in most other sorts. Kernel bitter. Ripe about 
the 12th of July. 


RivGoip. 


Raised by Mr. Commack, Athens, Ga. 

Fruit large, roundish, a little oblong, suture slight. Skin 
light orange, darker in the sun, where it is beautifully dotted 
with carmine. Flesh deep yellow, juicy and excellent. Ripens 
just after the orange, hardy and productive. (Wm. N. White, 
MS.) 


Saiptey’s. Thomp. 
Blenheim. Shipley’s Large. 


A very good early variety, of small or medium size, of vigor 
ous but rather slender growth. 

Fruit medium, oval, orange, with a deep yellow, juicy, and tole 
rably rich flesh. Stone roundish, impervious, with a bitter ker- 
nel. Ripens here about the 25th of July. 


Trxas. 


Originated with Dr. M. A. Ward, Athens, Ga. 

Fruit small, round, colour dark maroon, darker in the sun. 
Suture slight, a mere line. Flesh juicy and pleasant, except at 
the stone, where it is astringent. Adheres to the stone. (W. 
N. White, MS.) 


Turkey. Thomp. P. Mag. Lind. 
Large Turkey. De Nancy, (of some.) 


The Turkey Apricot is a fine old variety, which is seldom 
seen in our gardens, the sort generally sold under this name be- 
ing the Roman. It is quite a late sort, ripening after the Moor- 
park, from which it is easily known by its impervious stone, and 
sweet kernel. 

11 
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Fruit of middle size, nearly round, not compressed. Skin 
fine deep yellow in the shade, mottled with brownish orange in 
the sun, Flesh pale yellow, firm, quite juicy, with a flavour in 
which there is an excellent mingling of sweet and acid. Kernei 
nearly as sweet as that of an almond, which, as well as the 
form and colour, distinguishes this sort from the Roman. Ripe 
the middle of August. 

The Biorcuep LeaveD Turkey, or Gold Blotched, (Abricot 
maculé,) is a sub-variety, very well known here, resembling the 
common Turkey in all respects, except that it has in the centre 
of each leaf a large yellowish spot. It is a thrifty tree and 
bears delicious fruit. Ours is not identical with the Turkey, as 
the last edition of the L. H.S.’s Catalogue arranges it, but is a 
globular fruit, and a true variation of the Turkey. 


Wurre Mascurine. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 


White Apricot. Early White Masculine. 
Abricot Blane. O. Duh. Nois. Blane, ac. te 
Abricotier Blane. WN. Duh. White Algiers ? { Zhomp 


This scarcely differs from the Red Masculine before describea, 
except in colour. It is four or five days later. 

Fruit small and roundish. Skin nearly white, rarely with a 
little reddish brown on one side. Flesh white, delicate, a little 
fibrous, adheres a little to the stone, and has a delicate, pleasant 
juice. Kernel bitter. 

The Alsace, St. Ambrosia, Kaisha, Tardive d’Orleans and 
’*Viard are new foreign varieties of reputed excellence, but wo 
have not seen the fruit. F 


Curious or ornamental varieties. The Briancon Apricot, 
(A. brigantiaca, Dec.) a very distinct species, so much resem- 
bling a plum as to be called the Briancon Plum by many 
authors (Prune de Briangon, Poit.), is a small irregular tree or 
shrub, ten or twelve feet high, a native of the Alps. It bears a 
great abundance of small round yellow plum-like fruit in 
clusters, which are scarcely eatable; but in France and Pied- 
mont the kernels of this variety make the “huile de marmotte,” 
which is worth double the price of the olive oil. 

The Dovusie rLowrrine Apricot isa pretty orna ental tree, 
yet rare with us. 

Selection of Apricots for a small garden. Large Early, Breda, 
Peach, Moorpark. 

Selection for a cold or northern climate. Red Masculine, 
Roman, Breda. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE BERBERRY. 


Barberis vulgaris.* WL. Berberacee, of botanists. 
Epine-vinette, of the French; Berberitzen, German; Berbero, Ital an; 
Berberis, Spanish. 


Tue Berberry (or barberry) is a common prickly shrub, from 
2ight to ten feet high, which grows wild in both hemispheres, 
and is particularly abundant in many parts of New England. 
The flowers, the roots, and the inner wood are of the brightest 
yellow colour, and the small crimson fruit is borne in clusters. 
It is a popular but fallacious notion, entertained both here and in 
England, that the vicinity of this plant, in any quantity, to grain 
fields, causes the rust. 

The barberry is too acid to eat, but it makes an agreeable pre- 
serve and jelly, and an ornamental pickle for garnishing some 
dishes. From the seedless sort is made in Rouen a celebrated 
sweetmeat, confiture d’épine-vinette. ‘The inner bark is used in 
France for dyeing silk and cotton a bright yellow. 

Cuxrure. The culture is of the easiest description. <A rich 
light soil gives the largest fruit. It is easily propagated by seed, 
layers, or suckers. When fine fruit of the barberry is desired 
it should be kept trained to a single stem—as the suckers which 
it is liable to produce, frequently render it barren, or make the 
fruit small, 


Common Rep. 


This is too well known to need description. In good soils it 
grows twelve or fifteen feet high, and its numerous clusters of 
bright, oval berries, are very ornamental in autumn. There is 
a Large Red variety of this, which is only a variation pro- 
duced by cultivation in rich soil. There are also varieties of 
this in Europe with pale yellow, white, and purple fruit, which 
are not yet introduced into this country, and which scarcely differ 
in any other respect than the colour. Finally, there is a so- 
called sweet variety of the common Berberry from Austria 
(B. ve dulcis), but it is scarcely less acid than the common. 


* Or B. Canadensis—they are scarcely distinct—ours has rather the 
most fleshy berry. 
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STONELESS. 


B. v. Asperma. Seedless. 
Vinetier sans noyeau. 


The fruit of this, which is only a variety of our common bar: 
berry, is without seeds. But it does not appear to be a perma- 
nent variety, as the plants frequently do produce berries with 
seeds; and it is stated in the New Duhamel that, in order to 
guard against this, the sort must be propagated by layers or 
cuttings, as the suckers always give the common sort. It is 
considered the best for preserving. 


Buiacx Sweet Maceitian. Loudon. 


Berberis dulcis. D. Don. 
B. rotundifolia. 


A new evergreen sort from the Straits of Magellan, South 
America. It is very rare, and has not yet fruited in this coun- 
try, but it is likely to prove hardy. Loudon, in the Suburban 
Gardener, says it bears round black berries, about the size of 
those of the black currant, which are used in its native country 
for pies and tarts, both green and ripe. It has ripened fruit in 
Edinburgh, im the nursery of Mr. Cunningham, who describes it 
as large and excellent. 

NeEpat. 


Berberis aristata. 


This is a new variety from Nepal, India. We have culti- 
vated it three or four years, and find it tolerably hardy, but, 
though it has produced flowers, it has yet given no fruit. It is 
said to yield “purple fruit, covered with fine bloom, which in 
India are dried in the sun like raisins, and used like them at 
the dessert.” 

The Manontas, or Holly leaved Berberries, from Oregon, are 
handsome low evergreen ornamental shrubs, with large deep 
green prickly leaves and yellow flowers, but the fruit is of no 
value, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CHERRY. 


Cvrasus sylvestris,and C. vulgaris, Arb. Brit. Rosacee, of botanists, 
Cerisier, of the French; Kirschenbaum, German; Ciriego, Italian; Oerezo, 
Spanish. 


Tux cherry is a fine, luxuriant fruit tree, with smooth, light 
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coloured bark, and generally of rapid growth. The varieties of 
the black and heart-shaped cherries are always vigorous, and 
form fine large spreading heads, forty or fifty feet in height ; 
but those of the acid or red cherry are of lower, more bushy 
and tardy growth. In the spring the cherry tree is profusely 
covered with clusters of snow-white blossoms, and earlier in 
summer than upon any other tree, these are followed by abun- 
dant crops of juicy, sweet, or acid fruit hanging upon long 
stalks, and enclosing a smooth stone. 

The cherry comes originally from Asia, and the Roman gene 
ral, Lucullus, after a victorious expedition into Pontus, has the 
reputation of having brought it to Italy, from Cerasus, a town 
in that province, in the year 69, B. C. According to lliny, the 
Romans, 100 years after this, had eight varieties in cultivation, 
and they were soon afterwards carried to all parts of Europe. 
The seeds of the cultivated cherry were brought to this 
country very early after its settlement, both from England and 
Holland. 

Uses. As a pleasant and refreshing dessert fruit, the cherry 
is everywhere highly esteemed. The: early season at which it 
ripens, its juiciness, delicacy and richness, render it always 
acceptable. While the large and fleshy varieties are exceed- 
ingly sweet and luscious, others which are more tender, and 
more or less acid, are very valuable for pies, tarts, and various 
kinds of cookery. The fruit of the Kentish or Early Richmond 
is excellent when stoned and dried, and the Mazzard, and our 
wild Virginia cherries, are used to give a flavour to brandy. 

The celebrated German Hirschwasser is made by distilling 
the liquor of the common black mazzard or gean, (in which the 
stones are ground and broken, and fermented with the pulp,) 
and the delicious Ratafia cordial of Grenoble, is also made from 
this fruit. dM/araschino, the most celebrated liqueur of Italy, is 
distilled from a small gean or mazzard, with which, in fer- 
menting, honey, and the leaves and kernels of the fruit are 
mixed. 

The gum of the cherry is nearly identical with gum arabic, 
and there are some marvellous stories told of its nutritive pro- 
perties. The wood of the cherry is hard and durable, and is 
therefore valuable for many purposes, but the best wood is 
afforded by our common wild or Virginia cherry, which is a very 
good substitute for mahogany, taking a fine polish. 

The larger growing sorts of black cherry are the finest of all 
fruit trees for shade, and are, therefore, generally chosen by 
farmers, who are always desirous of combining the useful and 
the ornamental. Indeed, the cherry, from its symmetrical form, 
its rapid growth, its fine shade, and beautiful blossoms, is ex- 
ceedingly well suited for a roadside tree in agricultural districts. 
We wish we could induce the planting of avenues of this and 
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other fine growing fruit trees in our country neighbourhoods, as 
is the beautiful custom in Germany, affording ornament and a 
grateful shade and refreshment to the traveller, at the same 
moment. Mr. Loudon, in his Arboretum, gives the following 
account of the cherry avenues in Germany, which we gladly lay 
before our readers. 

“On the continent, and more especially in Germany and 
Switzerland, the cherry is much used as a roadside tree; par- 
ticularly in the northern parts of Germany, where the apple 
and the pear will not thrive. In some countries the road passes 
for many miles together through an avenue of cherry trees. In 
Moravia, the road from Brunn to Olmutz passes through such 
an avenue, extending upwards of sixty miles in length; and, 
in the autumn of 1828, we travelled for several days through 
almost one continuous avenue of cherry trees, from Strasburg 
by a circuitous route to Munich. These avenues, in Germany, 
are planted by the desire of the respective governments, not 
only for shading the traveller, but in order that the poor pedes- 
trian may obtain refreshment on his journey. All persons are 
allowed to partake of the cherries, on condition of not injuring 
the trees; but the main crop of the cherries, when ripe, is 
gathered by the respective proprietors of the land on which it 
grows; and when these are anxious to preserve the fruit of any 
particular tree, it is, as it were, tabooed; that is a wisp of 
straw is tied in a conspicuous part to one of the branches, as 
vines by the roadsides in France, when the grapes are ripe, are 
protected by sprinkling a plant here and there with a mixture 
of lime and water, which marks the leaves with conspicuous 
white blotches. , Every one who has travelled on the Continent 
in the fruit season, must have observed the respect that is paid to 
these appropriating marks; and there is something highly gra- 
tifying in this, and in the humane feeling displayed by the 
princes of the different countries, in causing the trees to be 
planted. It would indeed be lamentable if kind treatment did 
not produce a corresponding return.” 

Som anv Siruarion. A dry soil for the cherry is the uni- 
versal maxim, and although it is so hardy a tree that it will 
thrive in a great variety of soils, yet a good, sandy, or gravelly 
loam is its favourite place. It will indeed grow in much thin- 
ner and dryer soils than most other fruit trees, but to obtain the 
finest fruit a deep and mellow soil, of good quality, is desirable. 
When it is forced to grow in wet places, or where the roots are 
constantly damp, it soon decays, and is very short-lived. And 
we have seen this tree when forced into too luxuriant a growth 
in our over-rich western soils, become so gross in its wood as to 
bear little or no fruit, and split open in its trunk, and soon per- 
ish. It is a very hardy tree, and will bear a great variety of ex- 
posures without injury, In deep warm valleys, liable to spring 
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frosts, it is, however, well to plant it on the north sides of hills, in 
order to retard it in the spring. 

Propacation. The finer sorts are nearly always propagated 
by budding on seedlings of the common black mazzard, which 
is a very common kind, producing a great abundance of fruit, 
and very healthy, free growing stocks. To raise these stocks, 
the cherries should be gathered when fully ripe, and allowed to 
lie two or three days together, so that they may be partially or 
wholly freed from the pulp by washing them in water. They 
should then be planted immediately in drills in the seed plot, 
covering them about an inch deep. They will then vegetate in 
the following spring, and in good soil will be fit for planting out 
in the nursery rows in the autumn or following spring at a 
distance of ten or twelve inches apart in the row. Many per- 
sons preserve their cherry stones in sand, either in the cellar or 
in the open air until spring, but we have found this a more pre- 
carious mode; the cherry being one of the most delicate of 
seeds when it commences to vegetate, and its vitality is fre- 
quently destroyed by leaving it in the sand twenty-four hours 
too long, or after it has commenced sprouting. 

After planting in the nursery rows, the seedlings are gene- 
rally fit for budding in the month of August following And_in 
order not to have weak stocks overpowered by vigorous ones 
they should always be assorted before they are planted, placing 
those of the same size in rows together. Nearly all the cher- 
Ties are grown with us as standards. The English nurserymen 
usually bud their standard cherries as high as they wish them 
to form heads, but we always prefer to bud them on quite young 
stocks, as near the ground as possible, as they then shoot up 
clean, straight, smooth stems, showing no clumsy joint when 
the bud and the stock are united. In good soils, the buds will 
frequently make shoots, six or eight feet high, the first season 
after the stock is headed back. 

When dwarf trees are required, the Morello seedlings are 
used as stocks; or when very dwarf trees are wished the Per- 
fumed Cherry, (Cerasus Mahaleb,) is employed; but as stan- 
dards are almost universally preferred, these are seldom seen 
here. Dwarfs in the ‘nursery must be headed back the second 
year, in order to form lateral shoots near the ground. 

Cu.tivation. The cherry, as a standard tree, may be said 
to require little or no cultivation in the middle states, further 
than occasionally supplying old trees with a little manure to 
keep up their vigour, pruning out a dead or crossing branch, 
and washing the stem with soft soap should it become hard and 
bark bound. Pruning the cherry very little needs, and as it is 
always likely to produce gum (and this decay), it should be 
avoided, except when really required. It should then be done 
in midsummer, as that is the only season when the gum is not 
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more or less exuded. The cherry is not a very long-lived tree, 
but in favourable soil the finest varieties generally endure about 
thirty or forty years. Twenty feet apart for the strong, and 
eighteen feet for the slow growing kinds is the proper distance 
for this tree. 

Traininc THE CuERRy is very little practised in the United 
States. The Heart and Bigarreau cherries are usually trained 
in the horizontal manner, explained in page 40. When the 
wall or espalier is once filled, as there directed, with lateral 
branches, it is only necessary to cut off, twice every season—in 
the month of May and July—all additional shoots to within an 

‘inch or so of the branch from which they grew. As the trees 
grow older, these fruit spurs will advance in length, but by cut- 
ting them out whenever they exceed four or five inches, new 
ones will be produced, and the tree will continue to keep its 
proper shape and yield excellent fruit. The Morello cherries, 
being weaker growir s sorts, are trained in the fan manner, 
(page 88.) 

Gatuertne THE Frurr. This tender and juicy fruit is best 
when freshly gathered from the tree, and it should always be 
picked with the stalks attached. For the dessert, the flavour of 
many sorts in our climate is rendered more delicious by placing 
the fruit, for an hour or two previous, in an ice-house or refri- 
gerator, and bringing them upon the table cool, with dew drops 
standing upon them. 

Varieties. Since the first publication of this work was 
written, the number of varieties has greatly increased, so that 
no distinct line can now be drawn separating many of the Heart 
cherries (tender,and half tender) from the firm fleshed or Bigar- 
reau varieties, each class insensibly approaching and inter- 
mingling with the other. We have, therefore, made but one 
class of these, whose main characteristic is the large vigorous 
growth of the trees. The Duke and Morello cherries, also 
wanting a natural division, we make to constitute another class, 
and in these two have comprised all the cherries, each class 
being subdivided into three sections, according to quality of 
fruit. 


CLASS I. 


SECTION I. 


Comprises those of best quality and that ripen in succession. 


BELLE D’ORLEANS. 


A new foreign variety, ripening just after the Early Purple 
Guigne. Tree a vigorous grower, spreading habit, productive, 
and a valuable addition to the early kinds. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Colour 
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whitish yellow, half covered with pale red. -Flesh tender, very 
iuicy, sweet, and excellent. Ripens early in June. 


Bicarreav. Thomp. Lind. 


Graffion. 

Yellow Spanish, (of most American Gardens. 
White Bigarreau, (of Manning and Kenrick. 
Amber, or Imperial. Come. 

Turkey Bigarreau ? 

Bigarreau Royal, 

Italian Heart, 

Bigarreau Gros? 

West’s White Heart, ac. to 
Bigarreau Tardif, Thomp. 
Groote Princess, 

Hollandische Grosse, 

Prinzessin Kirsche. 

Cerise Ambrée. N. Duh. 


This noble fruit is unquestionably 
one of the largest, most beautiful and 
delicious of cherries. It was intro- 
duced into this country about the 
year 1800, by the late William 
Prince, of Flushing, and has been 
very extensively disseminated under 
the names of Yellow Spanish, Graf- 
fion, and Bigarreau. The tree is Bigarreau. 
short but thrifty in growth, making 
strong lateral shoots, and forming a large and handsome head 
with spreading branches. 

Fruit very large, and of a beautiful waxen appearance, regu- 
larly formed, »btuse heart-shaped, the base a good deal flatten- 
ed. Stalk st«ut, nearly two inches long, inserted in a wide 
hollow. Skin pale whitish yellow on the shaded side, bordered 
with minute cerminé dots and deepening into bright red finely 
marbled on the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, quite firm, 
juicy, with a rich, sweet and delicious flavour if allowed fully to 
ripen. In perfection the last of June. 


Biearreav, Naroteoy. Thomp. 


Bigarreau Lauermann, 
Lauermann’s Kirsche, 
Lauermann’s Grosse Kirsche, 
Lauermann’s Herz Kirsche, 
Holland Bigarreau? 

The Napoleon Bigarreau is one of the finest of the firm 
fleshed cherries—large, well flavoured, handsome, and produc- 
tive. It was introduced into this country from Holland by the 
late Andrew Parmentier of Brooklyn. . 

Fruit of the largest size, very feedlaniy heart-shaped, a little 

11 


ac. to 
Thomp. 
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inclining to oblong. Skin pale yellow, becoming amber in the 
shade, richly dotted and spotted with very deep red, and with a 
fine marbled dark crimson check. Flesh very firm (almost too 
much so), juicy, with an excellent flavour, Stalk very stout, 
short, and set in a narrow cavity. Ripens a few days after the 
Bigarreau, about the first of July, and is a good and constant 
bearer. The fruit is not so obtuse as the Bigarreau. 

Holland Bigarreau is so much like the above that we think 
it identical. Requires further trial to decide correctly. 


Brack Tarrartan. Thomp. Lind. P. 
Mag. 


Tartarian. 

Fraser’s Black Tartarian, t ee 

Ronald’s Large Black Heart. 

Black Cireassian. Hooker. 

Superb Circassian, 

Ronald’s Large Black Heart, 

Ronald’s Heart, 

Fraser’s Black Heart, 

‘Fraser’s Black, 

Fraser’s Tartarische, 

Schwarze Herz Kirsche, 

Black Russian, of the English, but 
not of American gardens. 


ac. to 
Thomp. 


This superb fruit has already become 
a general favourite in all our gardens ; 
and in size, flavour, and productiveness 
it has no superiour among black cher- 
ries. It is a Russian and West Asian 
variety, introduced into England about 
1796, and brought thence to this country 
about thirty years ago. It is remark- 
able for its rapid, vigorous growth, large 
leaves, and the erect habit of its head. 
The fruit ripens about the middle of 
June, a few days after the Mayduke. Black Tariarian. 

Fruit of the largest size, heart-shaped, 
sometimes rather obtuse,) irregular and uneven on the surface. 
Skin glossy, bright purplish black. Flesh purplish, thick, (the 
stone being quite small,) half-tender, and juicy. Flesh very 
rich and delicious. 


Cor’s TRANSPARENT. 


Fruit of medium size, remarkably round and regular in form, 
Skin thin, wax-like, of a very delicate pale amber, nearly covered 
with pale cornclian red in the sun, and marked with delicate 
pale spots or blotches, which give it a unique appearance. Stalk 
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sct in a deep depression of moderate depth. Flesh very tender, 
melting and juicy, with a delicate but sweet and excellent flavour. 
Ripens just before Black Tartarian, growth vigorous and hardy, 
with a round and somewhat spreading head. Originated with 
Curtis Coe of Middletown, Conn. A productive and valuable 
addition to the amateur’s collection, but rather too tender for 
carriage to market. 


Deuicatre. Elliott. 


Tree thrifty, rather spreading habit, productive, and its beauti- 
ful appearance and delicate flavour will make it a favourite for 
family use. Raised by Prof. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fruit rather above medium size, roundish, slightly depressed 
Stem medium length, in a rather broad, deep cavity. Colour fine 
amber yellow in the shade, with a rich bright red on the sunny 
side. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet, with a delicate rich flavour, 
tipens the last of June. 


Downer’s Lars. 


Downer. Jfan. * 
Downer’s late Red. 


This valuable late cherry was raised 
by Samuel Downer, Esq., an ardent cul- 
tivator, of Dorchester, near Boston. It 
is a very regular and great bearer, ripens 
about a week after the cherry season, 
and hangs for a considerable time on the 
tree. It is a delicious, melting fruit, and 
deserves a place in every garden. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, heart- 
shaped, inclining to oval. Skin very 
smooth, of a soft but lively red, mottled 
with a little amber in the shade. Stalk 
inserted with a very slight depression, 
Fruit borne thickly, in clusters. Flesh 
tender, melting, with a sweet and lus- 
cious flavour. Ripens from the 4th to 
the 10th of July. 


Harty Purprre Guien. 
Early Purple Griotte, German Mayduke. 


Origin unknown. An exceedingly early variety, ripening the 
last of May in favourable seasons. Tree hardy, free grower, 
spreading; somewhat pendant, and the leaves have longer 
petioles than most other sorts; a good bearer, and indispensable 
among the early varieties, 
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Fruit medium size, roundish, heart-shaped. Stem long, in- 
serted in a rather shallow cavity ; suture indistinct, skin smooth, 
dark red, becoming purple at maturity. Flesh purple, tender, 
juicy, with a rich and sweet flavour. 

Has proved hardy at the West, and well adapted to their 
climate. 


Exton. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
BigarrEav, CoutzeurR pE CuHarr. 


Flesh-coloured Bigarreau. 

Gros Bigarreau, Couleur de Chair, 
Gros Bigarreau Blane. 

Bigarreau 4 Gros Fruit Blane. 
Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau, of Manning. 
Bigarreau de Rocmont. 

Coeur de Pigeon. 

Belle de Rocmont? 


The Elton, a seedling raised in 1806, 
by the late President of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, is certainly one of the 
first of cherries in all respects. Its large 
size, early maturity, beautiful appear- 
ance, luscious flavour, and productiveness, 
render it universally esteemed. It is a 
cross-bred variety raised from the Bigar- 
reau or Graflion with the White Heart 
for its male parent. The trees grow very 
vigorously, and are readily known, when 
in foliage, by the unusually dark red co- 
lour of the footstalks of the leaves. 

Fruit large, rather pointed, heart 
shaped. Skin thin, shining, pale yellow 
on the shaded side, but. with a cheek next 
the sun delicately mottled and streaked 
with bright red. Stalk long and slender. 

Flesh somewhat firm at first, but becom- 

ing nearly tender, juicy, with a very rich 

and luscious flavour, not surpassed by any 

large cherry known. Ripens about the 

middle of June, or directly after the May- 

duke. Elton. 
Governor Woop. Elliott. 

Raised by Professor Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio, and is proba- 
bly one of the best of all his seedlings. It deserves a place in 
every good collection. Tree vigorous, forming a round regular 
head, very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, heart-shaped. Skin light yellow, shaded 
and marbled with bright red. Suture half round. Stem ar 


Noisette. 


iv 
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inch and a half long, in a broad cavity. Flesh nearly tender 
juicy, sweet, rich and delicious. Ripe about the middle of 
June. 


Great BicarReAu ? 
Large Red Prool ? 


The true name of this splendid cherry is not yet fully known, 
Wm. R. Prince, Esq., of Flushing says it is the same as he im- 
ported under the name of Large Red Prool, and from specimens 
received from him, they appear identical, and may prove so. 
Tree very vigorous, with a rather leaning habit while young, 
but forms a beautiful head when more advanced. Foliage very 
large and long, a most prolific bearer. 

Fruit very large, oblong heart-shaped, high shouldered, sur- 
face smooth. Skin a beautiful deep red, becoming nearly black 
at maturity. Flesh purplish, half tender, sweet, rich and excel 
lent. Ripe about the time of Black Tartarian, or just after. 


Rockrorr. Elliott. 
Rockport Bigarreau. 


Raised by Dr. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. Tree vigorous, 
healthy, upright, forming a beautiful pyramidal head; a good 
bearer and worthy of a place in every good collection. 

Fruit large, roundish, obtuse heart-shaped. Colour, when 
fully ripe, a beautiful bright red, shaded with pale amber. 
Flesh rather firm, juicy, sweet, rich, with aa excellent flavour, 
Ripens early in June, or just before Mayduke. 


CLASS I. 
SECTION I. 


Comprises those of “very good” quality, some of which, on 
further trial, may prove “best,” and some for the third section. 


AMERICAN Heart. 
American Heart. Zhomp. 


Its origin is uncertain. The tree is quite luxuriant, with wide- 
spreading branches. Productive. 

Fruit pretty large, heart-shaped, often nearly four-sided, and 
irregular in its outlme—borne in clusters. Skin, at first, pale, 
not becoming covered with light red or pink, mixed with very 
little amber. Stalk rather long and slender, inserted in a small 
and shallow cavity. Flesh half tender and crackling, adhering 
to the skin, which is rather tough; juice abundant, and, in dry 
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seasons, sweet and excellent, but rather wanting in sweetness in 
cool or wet seasons. Ripens early in June. 


AmBer Gean. Thomp. 
Gean Amber. 


It is exceedingly productive, ripens late, and hangs till the 
middle of July. Fruit small, oval or obtuse heart-shape. Skin 
very thin, colour pale yellow, partially overspread with a very 
faint red. Stalk long and slender, very slightly inserted. Flesh 
white, juicy, melting, of a sweet and pleasant flavour. 


AMERICAN AMBER. 


Bloodgood’s Amber, Bloodgood’s Honey. 
Bloodgood’s New Honey. 


Raised by the late Daniel Bloodgood, of Flushing, Long Is- 
land. A vigorous tree, productive. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish heart-shaped, slightly indented at the apex. Skin thin, 
smooth, light amber, delicately mottled and overspread with 
bright red. Stalk long and slender, inserted in a slight narrow 
cavity. Flesh tender, abounding with a sprightly, though not 
high flavoured juice. Ripe about the 25th of June. 


ANNE. 


A very productive early variety. Received from A. V. Bed- 
ford, Paris, Kentucky. Fruit medium to small, bright red, ten- 
der, juicy, very sweet and excellent, a good amateur’s fruit, growth 
moderate. Ripe with Early White Heart, or soon after. 


Baumann’s May. 


Bigarreau de Mai. Ken. Wilder’s Bigarreau de Mai. 
Bigarreau de Mai. Zhomp ? 

Of foreign origin. A very productive, early variety, of vigor- 
ous growth, of good quality, but not equal to E. P. Guigne. 

Fruit rather small, oval heart-shaped, and rather angular in 
outline. Skin deep rich red, becoming rather dark when fully 
ripe. Stalk an inch and three-fourths long, pretty stout at either 
end, and set in a very narrow and rather irregular cavity. Flesh 
purplish, tender, juicy, and when fully ripe, tolerably sweet and 
good. Ripens here the 20th of May. 


Buiack Hawrx. Elliott. 


This variety not having yet fruited here, we give Mr. Elliott’s 
description. The tree is of healthy, vigorous, spreading habit, 
with much of the general character of Yellow Spanish. As a 
table fruit, its high flavour will always commend it; while as a 
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market fruit, its size and productive habit of tree place it among 
the very best. 

Fruit large, heart-shape, often obtuse, sides compressed, sur 
face uneven, colour dark purplish black, glossy. Flesh dark 
purple, half tender, almost firm, juicy, rich, sweet, fine flavour. 
Season, from 20th June to Ist July. 


Buack Mazzarp. Thomp. Lind. 
jane a 
Sommon English ; 
Wild English Cherry, +7 American 
Black Honey, gardens. 
Bristol Cherry, 
Cerasus avium, Dec, 
Wild Black Fruited, 
Small Wild Black, [of English 
Whixley Black, gardens, 
Merry Cherry. 
Merisier 4 petit fruit. O. Duh. 
Merisier A petit fruit noir, 

This is the wild species of Europe, being common in the 
forests of France and some parts of England; and it has now 
become naturalized, and grows spontaneously throughout most 

ortions of the settled states. It is the original species from 

hich nearly all the fine Heart and other 
sweet cherries have sprung. It is small, 
and of little value for eating, retaining, 
unless very ripe, a certain bitterness; but 
it ripens and hangs on the tree until the ) 
middle or last of July, so that it then be- 
comes somewhat acceptable. 

Fruit small, roundish or oval heart- 
shaped, flattened a little on both sides, 
Stalk long and very slender, inserted in a 
small depression, Skin thin, and when 
fully ripe, jet black, Flesh soft and melt- 
ing, purple, with an abundant, somewhat 
bitter juice. 

The Warre Mazzarn, of Mr. Manning, 
is a seedling raised by that pomologist, 
which differs little except in its colour. 


Buack Eaaue. Thomp. Lind. 


A very excellent English variety, 
raised by the daughter of Mr, Knight, at 
Downton Castle, in 1806, from the seed 
of the Bigarreau fertilized by the May- 
duke, It ripens at the beginning of July or a few days later 
than the Black 'Tartarian, 


Black Eagle. 
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Fruit rather above medium size, borne in pairs and threes, 
obtuse heart-shaped. Skin deep purple, or nearly black. Stalk 
of medium length, and rather slender. Flesh deep purple, 
tender, with a rich, high flavoured juice, superior to the Black 
Heart. Branches strong, with large leaves. Moderate bearer. 


Buacx Biearreau or Savoy. Ken. 
New Large Black Bigarreau. Ken. Bigarreau Noir de Savoi. 


An Italian variety, of very vigorous growth; hardy and pro- 
ductive ; young wood quite dark. 

Fruit large, regularly heart-shaped, very slightly obtuse. 
Skin smooth and even on the surface, not very glossy, quite 
black at maturity. Stalk an inch and three-fourths long, rather 
stout, set in a narrow even hollow. Flesh purple, quite firm 
and solid, with a rich but not abundant juice. Stone rather 
large. Ripe middle of July. 

Watsu Cherry is similar to the above, and may prove the 
same. 


Brack Hearr. Thomp. Mill. Lind. 


Early Black. 

Ansell’s Fine Black. 

Spanish Black Heart. 

Black Russian, (of American gardens.) 
Black Caroon, (erroneously, of some.) 
Guinier a fruit noir. O Duh. 

Guigne grosse noir. 

Grosse Schwarze Hertz Kirsche. 

The Black Heart, an old variety, is better known than almost 
any other cherry in this country, and its great fruitfulness and 
good flavour, together with the hardiness and the large size to 
which the tree grows, render it every where esteemed. 

Fruit above medium size, heart-shaped, a little irregular. Skin 
glossy, dark purple, becoming deep black when fully ripe. Stalk 
an inch and a half long, slender, set in a moderate hollow. Flesh, 
before fully ripe, half tender, but finally becoming tender and 
juicy, with a rich, sweet flavour, Ripens the last of June, about 
ten days after the Mayduke. 


BigarrReavu D’EsPpeREn, 


One of M.Esperen’s seedlings. Fruited here the past season, 
Tree vigorous, rather spreading; fruit large, roundish heart- 
shaped. Skin yellowish white, mottled and shaded with pale red. 
Stalk long, rather slender, inserted in a large cavity. Flesh 
rather firm, juicy, and good flavour. Ripe middle of July. 
Some have pronounced this the Holland Bigarreau, but it has 
not fruited enough to decide correctly. 
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Brearreav, Wurtz. Prince’s Pom. Man. 


White Ox Heart, (of the middle states.) Ox Heart. Coxe. 

White Bigarreau. Thomp. Harrison Heart? 

Large White Bigarreau. Turkey Bigarreau. 
Bigarreau blanc? 


The White Bigarreau, which is more common in the neigh 
bourhood of New-York and Philadelphia, than any other part 
of the country. It is inferior to the Bigarreau or Graftion in 
hardiness, and in the circumstance that it is a very poor bearer 
while the tree is young, though it bears fine crops when it has 
arrived at from twelve to fifteen years’ growth. ‘The fruit 
strongly resembles that of the Bigarreau, but it is not so obtuse 
heart-shaped, and is more irregular in its outline. But the trees 
may be readily distinguished even when very small, as the 
Bigarreau has broad flat foliage, while the White Bigarreau has 
narrow waved leaves. Growth upright. 

Fruit of the largest size, heart-shaped, with a 1ather irregular 
outline, and a pretty distinct suture line on one side. Skin yel- 
lowish white at first, but becoming quite overspread with mar- 
bling of red. Flesh firm, but scarcely so much so as that of 
the Bigarreau, and when fully ripe, half tender, and more lus- 
cious than the latter cherry. It is very liable to crack after 
rain. Middle and last of June. 


Biagarreau Gros Caurzet. Thomp. Poitcau. 


Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau. Bigarreau Gros Monstreux. 
Gros Ceeuret. Bon Jard. 


This, the true Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau, is a French 
variety only rarely seen in the fruit gardens of this country. 

Fruit large, roundish heart-shaped, with a suture line fre- 
quently raised, instead of being depressed. Skin at first yel- 
lowish red, marked with deeper red streaks, but becoming, when 
fully ripe, a dark shining red, almost black. Stalk inserted in 
a shallow hollow. Stone oval and rather large. Flesh firm, 
purplish, a little bitter at first, but of a sweet flavour when fully 
matured. Ripe first week in July. 


Bowyer’s Earty Heart. 


Medium size, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin amber, mottled, and 
shaded with red. Flesh tender, juicy, with a pleasant, vinous 
flavour Distinct from Early White Heart. Ripens immediately 
after. 
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Biearreau Tarpir pe Hipesnzm. Thomp. Sickler. 


Bigarreau marbré de Hildesheim. Dict. d’ Agri. 
Bigarreau Blane Tardif de Hildesheim. 
Hildesheimer ganz Spite Knorpel Kirsche. 
Hildesheimer Spite Herz Kirsche. 

Spite Hildesheimer Marmor Kirsche. 
Hildesheim Bigarreau. Prince. 

The Hildesheim Bigarreau is a German variety, which ripens 
here in August, and according to Thompson, is the latest sweet 
cherry known ; a quality that renders it peculiarly valuable. 

Frait of medium size, heart-shaped. Skin yellow, mottled 
and marbled with red. Flesh pale yellow, firm, with a sweet 
and agreeable flavour. The tree is hardy, and will doubtless 
prove a valuable variety in this country. 


Brant. Elliot. 

Fruit large, rounded, angular, heart-shape, sides slightly com- 
pressed, colour reddish black. Flesh dark purplish red, half 
tender, juicy, sweet and rich. Season early or middle of June. 

Origin, Cleveland, Ohio. Tree vigorous, with large foliage 
and spreading, of rather round, regular form. 


BRANDYWINE. 

New. Originated with John R. Brinckle, near Wilmington, 
Delaware. A very free, vigorous grower. 

Fruit above medium size, broad heart-shaped. Skin brilliant 
crimson, beautifully mottled. Fruit, tender, very juicy, saccha- 
rine, and with just enough sub-acid flavour to impart sprightli- 
ness. “ Very good. o Maturity last of June. (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Burr’s SEEDLING. 


Fruit large, heart-shaped, whitish yellow shaded with light 
red, and sometimes mottled. Flesh nearly tender, with a sweet, 
rich, excellent flavour. Ripe the last of June. Origin, Per- 
rinton, Monroe county, N. Y. 


Burtner’s Brack Heart. 


From Germany. Fruit large, heart-shaped, almost black. 
Flesh purplish, firm, juicy, not very rich. Promises well. Ripe 
middle of July. A vigorous grower. ; 


CarMINE StRIPE. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree vigorous, healthy, spreading. 
Very productive, Fruit above medium, heart-shaped; suture 
half round, followed by a line of carmine. Colour amber yel- 
low, shaded and mottled with bright, lively carmine. Flesh 
tender, juicy, sweet, sprightly and agr eeable. Pit small, Stalk 
varies, Season, last of June, (Elliott.) 
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CAROLINE. 


Fruit «above medium, round, oblong, one side compressed 
slightly. Colour pale amber, mottled with clear light red, and 
when fully exposed to the sun becomes rich red. Flesh very 
tender, juicy, sweet and delicate. Season last of June. Origin, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Elliott.) 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Raised by Charles Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. Tree of 
moderate growth and forms a round head. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Colour lively 
brick red, inclining to pink, a little paler on the shaded side. 
Stalk of moderate length and size, inserted in a rather flat, 
shallow depression. Flesh amber coloured, of a lively rich 
flavour, a mingling of sugar and acid, something between Down- 
er’s late and a Duke cherry, a good bearer, and ripens uniformly 
and hangs some time on the tree. Season last of June. 


CievELAND. Elliott. 
Cleveland Bigarreau. 


Raised by Professor Kirtland, a thrifty strong grower, pro- 
ductive, and a fine fruit. 

Fruit large, round heart shape. Suture pretty broad, nearly 
half round. Colour bright clear red on yellowish ground. 
Flesh fine, juicy, rich, sweet, and fine flavour, ripe a few days 
before Black Tartarian. 


: ConEsTOGA. 


Origin, Conestoga, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, dark purple. Stem long, 
slender, inserted in an open cavity. Flesh purplish, firm ; flavour 
sugary and very pleasant. (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Davenport. 
Davenport's Karly. New Mayduke. 


Origin, Dorchester, Mass. Tree of moderate growth, distinct 
from Black Heart, an early and good bearer. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Stem an 
inch and a half long, rather stout in a medium cavity. Colour 
dark purplish black. Flesh tender, juicy and pleasant; ripe 
about the time of Mayduke or just before. 
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Downine’s Rep CHEEK. 


A yery handsome and excel- = 
lent seedling cherry, raised by 
Charles Downing, Newburgh, 
INE 

Fruit rather large, regularly 
obtuse heart-shaped, with a 
pretty distinct suture. Skin 
thin, (slightly pellucid when ful- 
ly ripe,) white, with a rich dark 
crimson cheek (somewhat mot- 
tled,) covering more than half 
the fruit. Stalk an inch and a 
half long, set in an even hollow 
of moderate depth. Flesh yel- 
lowish, half tender, and of a 
very delicately sweet and lus- 
cious flavour. Leaves coarsely 
serrated, with dark footstalks. 


Ripens about the 14th of June. Downing’s Red Cheek. 
Docror. Elliott. 
The Doctor. 


Tree a free grower, somewhat spreading, very productive 
apt to be small unless well cultivated. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Stalk o 
medium length, in a round, regular cavity. ea 
Colour light yellow, mostly shaded with 
bright red. Flesh tender, juicy and plea- 
sant. Ripens early in June. 


Downton. Thomp. Lind. 


A very beautiful and excellent large 
variety raised by T. A. Knight, Esq., of 
Downton Castle, from the seed, it is be- 
lieved, of the Elton. Moderately pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit large, very blunt heart-shaped, 
nearly roundish. Stalk one and a half 
to two inches long, slender, set in a pretty 
deep, broad hollow. Skin pale cream 
colour, semi-transparent, delicately stained 
on one side with red, and marbled with 
red dots. Flesh yellowish, without any 
red, tender, adhering slightly to the 
stone, with a delicious, rich flavour. Last 
of June. Downton, 
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Earty Prouiric. Elliott. 


Raised by Dr. Kirtland. An excellent early, very prolific 
variety, of moderate growth. Fruit medium size, round, obtuse 
heart-shape. Light. yellow ground, shaded and mottled with 
bright red. Stalk long. Flesh half tender, juicy, rich, sweet, 
and very good. Ripe about a week before Mayduke. 


Earty Wuire Heart. 


Arden’s Early White Heart. 
White Heart. Coxe. Prince's Pom. Man. 
White Heart, 
Dredge’s Early White Heart, 
- White Transparent, 
Amber Heart. 
Swedish. Herefordshire White. 


An old variety, although a good early fruit. It is not equal 
to Belle de Orleans, Early Prolific, and others of same season. 

Fruit below medium size, rather oblong heart- 
a little one-sided. Suture quite distinct. Stalk an inch and 
three-fourths long, rather slender, inserted in a wide shallow 
eavity. Skin dull whitish yellow, tinged and speckled with pale 
red in the sun. Flesh half tender, unless fully ripe, when it is 
melting, with a sweet and pleasant flavour. Tree grows rather 
erect, with a distaff-like head when young. First of June 
Manning’s Early White similar to above. 


Thomp. ? 


ELIzaBETH. 


Fruit medium to large, heart-shaped. Skin rich dark red 
when fully ripe. Flesh half: tender, juicy, pleasantly sweet. 
Ripe middle to last of June. Tree vigorous, upright, very pro- 
lific. Origin, Caleb Atwater, Ohio. (Elliott.) 


Favourite. Elliott. 
Elliott's Favourite. 
Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit small to medium. Stalk 
long, rather slender, in a slight depression. Colour pale yellow, 


with a light red cheek, somewhat marbled. Flesh tender, juicy, 
sweet, and of a delicate flavour. Ripe last of June. 


FLorence. Thomp. Lind. 
Knevett’s Late Bigarreau. 
A most excellent cherry, originally brought from Florence, in 
Italy, which considerably resembles the Bigarreau, but ripens a 


little later, and has the additional good quality of hanging a 
long time on the tree. 
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Fruit large, heart-shaped and regularly formed. Skin amber 
yellow, delicately marbled with red, with a bright red cheek, and 
when fully exposed, the whole fruit becomes of a fine lively red. 
Stalk over two inches long, slender, set in a deep hollow. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, very juicy, and sweet. In perfection from the 
last of June till the 10th or 15th of July. 


Great Bicgarreau or Mzzet. 


Great Bigarreau of Mezel. Montrous de Mezel. 
Bigarreau Goubalis. 

A new foreign variety of the largest size. Productive, and of 
strong, rather crooked growth. SDs 

Fruit very large, obtuse heart-shaped, surface. uneven, dark 
red, or quite black at maturity. Stem long and slender, flesh 
firm and juicy, but not high flavoured. Ripe last of June and 
beginning of July. 


Hoaptey. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree of healthy, vigorous habit ; 
forming a round, spreading head. Fruit above medium, regular 
round heart-shape, light clear carmine red, mottled and striped 
on pale yellow. Flesh tender, juicy, rich, sweet, and delicions. 
Season, 20th to last of June. (Elliott) 


Hovey. Hov. Mag. 


Not having fruited this cherry, we give Mr. Hovey’s descrip- 
tion. Tree vigorous, upright, forming a somewhat pyramidal 
head. Raised by Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, with a shallow suture on 
one side. Skin clear, rich amber in the shade, beautifully mot- 
tled with brilliant red in the sun, often nearly covering the fruit. 
Stem short, about an inch long, rather stout, nearly straight, and 
inserted in a deep round cavity. Flesh pale amber, rather firm, 
but brisk, rich, and delicious. Ripe from the middle of July to 
beginning of August. 


Hyper’s Larz Brack. 


Raised by T. & G. Hyde, Newton, Mass. Strong grower and 
good bearer. 

Fruit medium, obtuse heart-shaped, purplish black, flesh half 
firm, juicy. Nearly as good as Black Eagle. Ripe first week 
in July. 


Jocosort. 


Fruit large, very regular, uniform heart-shape, slightly obtuse, 
and with a deep indenture at apex. Surface uneven, colour rich, 
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glossy, dark liver colour, almost black. Flesh tender, juicy, 
with a rich, sweet flavour. Season, near the last of June. Raised 
: by Prof. Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


Keroxur. 


Fruit large, heart-shaped, dark purplish black, flesh half ten- 
der, rather coarse, and deficient in flavour. Its chief merit, a 
market variety. (Ripe early in July.) Strong, vigorous grower, 
forming a larye tree. (Elliott.) 


Kennicort. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree vigorous, hardy, spreading, 
very productive. Fruit large, oval heart-shape, compressed ; 
suture shallow, half round, colour amber yellow, mottled and 
much overspread with rich, bright, clear, glossy red. Flesh firm, 
juicy, rich, andsweet. Season, 8thto1l0thJuly. Sizeand beauty, 
and late ripening, will make it valuable where known. (Elliott.) 


Kirriann’s Mammorn. 


Fruit of the largest size, obtuse heart-shaped. Colour, bright 
clear yellow, partially overspread and marbled with rich red, 
Flesh almost tender, juicy, sweet, with a very fine high flavour, 
Season, last of June. Tree vigorous, moderately productive, 
(Elliott.) 


Kirtriann’s Mary. Elliott. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree, a strong, upright grower 
said to be one of the best of his seedlings, -. 

and desirable either for the dessert or mar- ZA 
ket purposes. Not having fruited suffi- f 
ciently with us, we give Mr. Elliott’s de- 
scription. 

Fruit large, roundish, heart shape, very 
regular. Colour light, and dark mich red, 
deeply marbled and mottled on a yellow 
ground; grown fully in the sun, is mostly 
a rich, dark glossy red. Flesh light yellow, 
quite firm, rich, juicy, sweet, and very high 
flavoured. Season, last of June, and first 
of July. 


Kyieut’s Earty Brack. Thomp. Lind. 
P. Mag. 


A most admirable early cherry, resem- 
bling the Black Tartarian, though much 
more obtuse in form, but ripening nearly a Knight's Early Black, 
week earlier 
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Fruit large, a little irregular in outline, obtuse heart-shayied. 
Stalk of moderate length, rather stout, and inserted in a deep, 
open cavity. Skin dark purple, becoming black. Flesh purple, 
tender, juicy, with a rich and sweet juice of high flavour. Tree 
spreading. Moderately productive. 


Late Bicarreav. Elliott. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin deep yellow, shaded 
on the sunny side with bright red. Stalk long, inserted in a 
broad open cavity. Flesh almost firm, juicy, sweet, pleasant 
flavour. Ripe last of June and first of July. Tree thrifty, mo- 
derate growth, rather spreading. Productive. 


LEATHER STOCKING. 


Raised by Professor Kirtland. Fruit medium, heart-shaped, 
reddish black. Flesh firm, sweet. Middle to last of July. 
(Elliott.) 


Logan. 


Fruit medium or above, obtuse, sometimes regular heart- 
shaped, with a hollow indenture at apex. Colour purplish 
black when ripe. Flesh nearly firm, juicy, sweet, and rich 
flavour. Season, middle to last of June. Originated with Prof. 
Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


Manison Bigarreav. Manning. 


Fruit of medium size, fair quality, roundish. Skin yellow, 
shaded with red. Flesh half tender, juicy, with a pleasant fla- 
vour. Ripe middle or last of June. Tree healthy; moderately 
productive. 


Mannine’s Late Briack. 


Raised by Mr. Manning, of Salem, Mass, Fruit large, round- 
ish, deep purple or nearly black. Flesh purplish, half tender, 
very juicy, sweet and excellent. Ripe the last of June. Tree 
vigorous. 


Mannina’s Morriep. 
Mottled Bigarreau. Jan. 


Raised by Mr. Manning. It is a most abundant bearer. 

Fruit rather large, roundish heart-shaped, flattened on one 
side, with distinct suture lines. Skin amber colour, finely mot- 
tled and overspread with red, with a semi-transparent, glossy 
appearance. Stalk slender, inserted in a shallow hollow. Flesh 
when fully ripe, yellow, tender, with a sweet and delicious juice, 
Ripens the last of June. 
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Onro Bravury. Eliott. 


Tree a vigorous grower, with a rather spreading head, and 
has proved so far a productive, valuable kind. Fruit large, ob- 
tuse heart-shaped. Light ground, mostly covered with red. 
Flesh tender, brisk, juicy. Ripe about the middle of June. 


Oscroua. Elliott. 


Originated with Prof. Kirtland. Moderate bearer and medium 
growth. Fruit above medium, heart-shaped. Colour fine dark 
red, approaching to black. Flesh juicy, tender, sweet and ex- 
cellent. Ripe last of June. 


Prerce’s Late. 


Originated with Amos Pierce, and introduced to notice by 
James Hyde and Son, Newton Centre, Mass. who say it is a 
fine late fruit. We give the description from the V. #. Farmer. 
Fruit medium, obtuse heart-shaped, dark red and mottled, light 
amber in the shade. Stalk rather short and slim. Flesh soft, 
tender, very juicy, sweet, rich and delicious; stone small. Ripe 
the last of July. 

Growth free, rather upright, with a round head. 


Ponrrac. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, sides compressed, colour 
dark purplish red, approaching to black when fully ripe. Flesh 
half tender, juicy, sweet and agreeable. Season last of June. 
Originated with Prof. Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


PowHAtTAn. 


Fruit medium size, uniform, roundish, flattened or compressed 
on sides; surface irregular. Colour liver-like, highly polished. 
Suture half round. Flesh rich, purplish red, marbled, half ten- 
der, juicy, sweet, pleasant but not high flavour. Season late, 
8th to 15th of July. 

For profitable market purposes, this is one of the very best, 
the fruit ripening late, and all being uniform and regular in size. 
Originated with Prof. Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


PRESIDENT. 
Fruit large, dark red, slightly mottled. Flesh half tender, 
juicy, sweet. Middle to last of June. Tree vigorous, spreading. 


Provuproor. 


Raised by D. Proudfoot, Cleveland, Ohio. Tree vigorous. 
12 
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Fruit large, heart-shaped, dark purplish red. Flesh firm, juicy 
aweet. Ripe 15th to last of July.  (Elliott.) 


Rep Jacxrer. Elliott. 


One of Prof. Kirtland’s seedlings. A free growing, rather 
spreading, late, and productive variety. 

Fruit large, regular, obtuse heart-shaped. Colour amber, 
mostly covered with light red. Flesh half tender, juicy, good 
but not rich flavour. Stalk long, slender, in a moderate basin 
Ripe about the time of Downer’s Red. 


Ricuarpson. Cole. 


Raised by J. R. Richardson, Boston. Fruit large, heart- 
shaped, dark red inclining to black. Flesh deep red, half 
tender, juicy, sweet. Last of June. 


Roserts’ Rep Heart. 


Originated in the garden of David Roberts, Esq., of Salem, 
Mass. ‘Tree hardy, free grower. Bears abundantly, and hangs 
well without rotting. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shape. Skin of a pale, 
amber ground, but nearly overspread with pale red, mottled 
with deeper red. Suture quite distinct. Flesh juicy, sweet and 
well flavoured. Stalk long, slender, set in a moderate depres- 
sion. Ripe last of June. 


¢ 
Sparnawx’s Honzy. Man. Ken. 
Sparrowhawk’s Honey. Zhomp. 


Raised by Edward Sparhawk, of Brighton, near Boston. A 
profuse bearer. Vigorous grower. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped—very regular in 
form. Stalk of moderate length, rather slender, set in a round, 
even depression. Skin thin, of a beautiful glossy pale amber- 
red, becoming a lively red when fully ripe. Flesh juicy, with a 
very sweet flavour. Ripe the last of June. 


Sweet Monrmorency. Man. 
Allen’s Sweet Montmorency. 


Raised by J. F. Allen, Salem, Massachusetts. Tree hardy, 
vigorous growth. Habit of heart cherries. Less subject to rot 
than most sorts. Good bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, round, flattened. Skin pale amber in 
the shade, light red, slightly mottled, in the sun. Stalk an inch 
and three fourths long, rather slender, inserted in a small, shal- 
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low, even hollow. Flesh yellowish, tender, sweet and ¢xcellent. 
Ripens here middle July. 


TECUMSEH. 


Fruit medium to large, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin reddish 
purple. Flesh dark red, half tender, with a brisk, vinous flavour 
Ripe towards the end of July. Tree moderately vigorous 
(Elliott.) 


TrapEscant’s Brack Heart. Thomp. 


Elkhorn, : 
Elkhorn of Maryland. } Prince. 
Large Black Bigarreau. Man. 
Tradescant’s, 

Bigarreau Gros Noir, 

Guigne Noir Tardive, 

Gross Schwarze Knoorpel, 
Kirsche Mit Saftigen Fleisch. 


ac. to 
Thomp. 


It is an European variety, but a tree growing about forty 
years since in the garden of an inn in Maryland, attracted the 
notice of the late Wm. Prince, who propagated it under the 
name of Elkhorn, by which it was there known. The bark 
is of a peculiarly gray colour, and the growth quite vigorous. 

Fruit large, sane dy with a very irregular or uneven sur- 
face. Skin deep black, glossy, (before fully ripe, deep purple, 
mottled with black). Stalk rather short, set in a pretty deep 
hollow. Flesh very solid and firm, dark purple, moderately 
juicy. Ripe first and second week in July. 


TRANSPARENT Guienz. Forsyth. Prince. Pom. Man. 


Transparent Gean. Forsyth. 
Transparent. 


It isa valuable and pretty variety for the dessert, hanging late 
on the tree, and is admired by all amateurs. 

Fruit small, regular, oval heart-shaped. Skin glossy, thin, and 
nearly transparent, showing the network texture of the flesh 
beneath, yellowish-white, delicately blotched with fine red; dis- 
tinct suture line on both sides. Stalk long and slender. Flesh 
tender and melting, and when fully ripe very sweet, mingled 
with a very slight portion of the piquant bitter of the Mazzard 
elass of cherries. First of July. 


TriumeH oF CUMBERLAND. 


Monstrous May. Brenneman’s Early. 
Street’s May. Cumberland’s Seedling. 


Introduced to notice by David Miller Junior, of Carlisle, 
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Pennsylvania, and said to be a seedling of Cumberland County 
Pa. 

A strong, vigorous grower, and good bearer, not sufficiently 
tested. We copy from the report of the Penn. Hort. Society. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Sometimes roundish, com- 
pressed, deep crimson, almost purple when fully ripe. Stem 
rather long, slender, in a broad open cavity, apex slightly de- 
pressed. Flesh rather solid, red, slightly adherent to the stone, 
quality “best.” Period of maturity, about the middle of June. 

Cumberland seedling from Ohio may prove same as above, but 
think it distinct. 


TOWNSEND. 


Tree a strong, vigorous grower, productive, and promises well, 
Raised by W. P. Townsend, Lockport, N. Y. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, high shouldered, compressed, 
suture distinct, apex depressed. Stem long, somewhat slender, set 
in a broad, rather deep depression. Colour light amber, mot- 
tled, and shaded with carmine. Flesh almost tender, juicy, rich, 
sprightly, refreshing flavour, pit small. Ripe last of June. 


WeNvELL’s Morrtep BicarrEAv. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, dark red, nearly black at 
maturity, mottled. Flesh dark red, firm and high flavoured. 
Ripe about the time of Downer’s Late. 

Originated with Dr. H. Wendell, Albany, New York. Tree 
upright, thrifty growth. 


Werper’s Earty Brack Heart. 


Werdsche Friihe Schwarze. Herz Kersche. 


A promising, early variety. ‘Tree vigorous, spreading, mo- 
derately productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, heart-shaped, skin black, flesh purplish, 
tender, sweet and excellent. Ripens early in June, or just before 
Mayduke. 


CLASS I. 


SECTION III. 


Contains those superseded by better sorts, a few of which are 
esteemed by some growers. 
Apam’s Crown. 


Fruit full, medium in size, round heart-shape. Flesh pale 
ved and white, tender and pleasant. Ripe last of June, 
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Bette AGATHE. 


This new cherry figured and described not long since as a fine, 
large, late variety, Mr. Rivers says has proved a small, hard, 
late fruit. 

Bigarreav, Larce Rep. 
Gros Bigarreau Rouge. Poiteau. 
Bigarreau a Gros Fruit Rouge. Bon. Jard. 
Bigarreau a Gros Fruit Rouge. Thomp. ? 
Belle de Roemont {of some). 

Fruit large, oblong heart-shape. Skin dark red in the sun. 
Flesh firm. Early in July. 


Bicarreav, Carina. Prince’s Pom. Man. 
Chinese Heart. Thomp. ? 
Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped, light amber, 


mottled and shaded with bright red. Flesh firm, with a sweet, 
peculiar flavour. Ripe last of June. 


Biegarreavu Brack. 
Bigarreau Noir. 


Fruit middle sized, heart-shaped. Skin red, but becoming 
black. Flesh firm and rather dry. First of July. 


Burrner’s Yettow. Thomp. 


Biittner’s Wachs-Knorpel Kirsche. 
Biittner’s Gelbe-Knorpel Kirsche. 

Raised by Bittner, of Halle, in Germany, and one of the few 
cherries entirely yellow. Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin 
pale yellow. Flesh firm, yellowish, sweet, and not of much 
value. Ripe first week in July. 


Corong. Thomp. Fors. 
Couronne. Lind. Herefordshire Black. 
Coroun. Lang. Black Orleans. 
Large Wild Black. 
Fruit below middle size, roundish heart-shaped. Skin dingy 
black when fully ripe. Flesh when ripe, tender, and of little 
value. Middle of July. 


Gascorenn’s Hzarr. Thomp. 
Bleeding Heart. Lind. 


Red.Heart, (of some,) » 
Herefordshire Heart, th as 
Guigne Rouge Hative. mR 


An old English variety. Fruit of medium size, long heart- 
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shaped, small drop or tear, at the end. Skin dark red. Flesh 
reddish, half tender, with only a tolerable flavour, Ripe the 
last of June. A bad bearer. 


Girrorp’s SEEDLING. 
Small, roundish heart-shaped. Light red, very swect. Pro- 
ductive, last of June. 
GRIDLEY. 
Apple Cherry. Jaccarty. 


Fruit medium, roundish, black. Flesh firm, not very juicy 
nor rich. Ripens last of June. Productive. Origin, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Honry. Thomp. 
Large Honey. Late Honey. 
Yellow Honey. Merisier a fruit blanc. M. Duh. 

A small, late, very sweet fruit, formerly much esteemed. 
Fruit small, roundish, yellow and red. Flesh tender, very sweet. 
Middle of July. 


Hypr’s Rep Heart. 


Medium, heart-shaped. Skin pale, but becoming a light red 
at maturity. Flesh tender, sprightly. Ripe last of June. Origin 
Newton, Massachusetts. Tree vigorous, productive. 


JAUNE DE PRUSSE. 


Foreign; small, obtuse heart- “shaped, Stalk long and slen- 
der, yellowish- -white, tender, brisk, vinous, a little bitter before 
fully ripe, which is soon after Downer’s Late. 


Lapy Sournampron’s YELLow. Thomp. 


Lady Southampton’s Duke, 
———_—_—————Golden Drop, | ac. to 
Yellow or Golden, Thomp. 
Spanish Yellow. 
Fruit of medium size, heart-shaped. Skin yellow. Flesh 
firm, not very juicy. Ripens about the middle of July. 


Lunpiz Gran. 


Fruit medium, roundish, purplish black. Flesh tender, juicy. . 
July. 


Mawnnine’s Earty Brack Heart. 


Fruit medium, similar to the Black Heart, rather earlier and 
smaller in size. Ripe about the middle of June, 
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MERVILLE DE SEPTEMBRE. 
Tardive de Mons. 
A French variety, ripening in August, vigorous grower. 
Fruit small, firm, rather dry, sweet, but of little value. 


Ox Hearr. Thomp. 
Lion’s Heart. Very Large Heart. 
Bullock’s Heart. Ochsen Herz Kirsche. 
Fruit large, obtuse heart- shaped. Skin dark red. Flesh red, 
half tender, with a pleasant juice, of second quality in point of 
flavour. Ripens last of June. 


Remineton. 
Remington White Heart. Prince. 
Remington Heart. 
Fruit small, heart-shaped. Skin yellow, rarely with a faint 
tinge of red on one side. Flesh yellowish, dry, and somewhat 
bitter. Middle and last of August. 


Rivers’s Earty Heart. 


Raised by Mr. Rivers, England. 
Medium size, heart-shaped. Ripening just after Belle de Or- 
leans, very much inferiour. 


Rrvers’s Earty AMBER. 


Raised by Mr. Rivers, England. 
Medium size, heart-shaped, prolific, a sub-variety of old Early 
White Heart, but not as early. 


Togsacco Leavep. Thom. Lind. 


Four to the Pound. 

Cerisier de 4 4 Livre. 
Bigarreautier 4 Feuilles de Tabac. 
Bigarreautier 4 Grandes Feuilles. 
Guignier 4 Feuilles de Tabac. 
Vier auf ein Pfund. 


Leayes very large. Fruit small. Hard, of no value. 


Waite Tarrarran. Thomp. 


Fraser’s White Tartarian, Gate 
Fraser’s White Transparent, Tho 
Ambér a petit fruit. fds 


Fruit of medium size, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin pale yel- 
low. Stalk slender. Flesh whitish yellow, half tender and 
verv sweet. 
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CLASS IL. 
SECTION I. 


Contains those of best quality and generally approved. 


Arcu Duxsz. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 


Griotte de Portugal. 0. Duh. Nois. Late Arch Duke. 
Portugal Duke, Late Duke, (of some.) 

Tree rather more vigorous than the Mayduke, with longer 
diverging branches, which become slightly pendulous in bearing 
specimens. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Suture distinct on one side. 
Skin at first bright red, but becoming very dark when mature. 
Stalk an inch and a half long, slender, inserted in a rather deep 
open cavity. Flesh I’zht red, melting, juicy, rich sub-acid fla- 
vour. Ripe the first and second week in July. 


Beitr Maeniriquz. Man. 
Belle et Magnifique. Ken. Belle de Chatenay. 
Magnifique de Sceaux. Belle de Sceaux. 

Tree hardy, moderately vigorous, productive, a beautiful and 
excellent late variety. Useful for culinary purposes, and good 
table fruit when pretty ripe. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to heart-shape. Stalk long, 
slender, in an open medium cavity. Skin a fine bright red. 
Flesh juicy, tender, with a sprightly sub-acid flavour, one of the 
best of its class! Ripe middle of July till the middle of August, 


Late Duxz. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Anglaise Tardive. 

A very large and fine Duke cherry, 
ripening a month later than the Mayduke, 
and therefore a very valuable sort for the 
dessert or for cooking. The tree is of 
vigorous growth for its class. 

Fruit large, flattened or obtuse heart- 
shaped, much more depressed in its figure 
than the Mayduke. Colour, when fully 
ripe, rich dark red; (but at first white, 
mottled with bright red.) Stalk rather 
slender, inserted in a shallow hollow. Flesh 
yellowish, tender, juicy, with a sprightly 
sub-acid flavour, not quite so sweet and 
rich as the Mayduke. Ripens gradually, 
and hangs on the tree from the middle of - : 
July till the 10th of August. Late Duke. 
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Maypouxs. Mill. Thomp. Lind. 


Royale Hative, } Early Duke, 

Cherry Duke, (of some,) Large Mayduke, 

Cerise Guigne, Morris Duke, of various 
Coularde, of various Morris's Early Duke, English 
De Hollande, French Benham’s Fine Kar. D’ke, } gardens 
D’Espagne, gardens. Thompson's Duke, ac. to 
Griotte Grosse Noire, Portugal Duke, Thomp 
GriotteD’Espagne(ofsome,) Buchanan’s Early Duke, 

Griotte Précoce, (of some,) Millett’s Late Heart Duke. J 


Holman’s Duke. 


This invaluable early cherry is one of the most popular sorts 
in all countries, thriving almost equally well in cold or warm 
climates. This, the Black Heart, and the Bigarreau, are the 
most extensively diffused of all the finer varieties in the United 
States. And among all the new varieties none has been found 
to supplant the Mayduke. Before it is fit 
for table use, it is admirably adapted for 
cooking; and when fully ripe, it is, perhaps, 
the richest of the sub-acid cherries. In the 
gardens here, we have noticed a peculiar 
habit of this tree of producing very fre- 
quently some branches which mpen much 
Jater than the others, thus protracting for 
a long time the period in which its fruit is 
in use. The Mayduke is remarkable for 
its upright, or, as it is called, fastigiate 
head, especially while the tree is young, in 
distinction to other sorts, which produce 
many lateral branches. 

Fruit roundish or obtuse heart-shaped, 
growing in clusters. Skin at first of a lively 
red, but when fully mpe of a rich dark red. 
Flesh reddish, tender and melting, very Mayduke. 
juicy, and at maturity, rich and excellent in flavour. This fruit 
is most frequently picked while it is yet red, and partially acid, 
and before it attains its proper colour or flavour. It begins to 
colour, about New York, in favourable seasons, the last of May, 
and ripens during the first half of June. 

Mayduke is said to be a corruption of Médoc, the province in 
France, where this variety (the type of all the class now called 
Dukes) is believed to have originated. 


Reine Horrense. 
Monstreuse de Bavay. Belle de Bavay.. 
Lemercier. Seize a la Livre. 
French origin, of Duke habit. Tree a healthy and handsome 


grower, productive, and a very desirable variety. 
es 
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Fruit very large, roundish elongated. Skin a bright lively red, 
somewhat marbled and mottled. Suture distinctly marked by 
a line without any depression. Flesh tender, juicy, very slightly 
sub-acid and delicious. Ripe from the middle to the last of July. 


Varw’s Avaust Dukes. 


A very excellent late cherry, of the Duke class. Originated 
with Henry Vail, Esq., Troy, N. Y., and bids fair to rival many 
of its season. ‘Tree very productive, and of vigorous growth. 
Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, regular in form. Stalk medium 
length, inserted in a rather deep but narrow cavity. Skin rich 
bright red on the shaded side, and of a lively cornelian red in 
the sun. Flesh tender, sub-acid, much like the Mayduke in 
flavour. Ripe the last week in July, and the first week or two 
in August. 


CLASS II. 


SECTION II. 
Comprises those of “very good” quality, some of which may 
prove “ best.” : 
Carnation. Thomp. Lind. 


Wax Cherry. 
Crown. 
Cerise Nouvelle d’Angleterre 

Cerise de Portugal, ’ | of French 


Grosse Cerise Rouge Pale, g sag ri 
Griottier Rouge Pale, 3 
1 Thomp. 


Griotte de Villenunes. 

A very handsome, light red, large cherry, 
highly esteemed here for brandying and 
preserving. 

Fruit large, round. Skin at first yellow- 
ish white, mottled with red, but becoming 
a lively red slightly marbled. Stalk about 
an inch and a half long, stout. Flesh ten- 
der, a little more firm than most of this 
division, but juicy, and when fully ripe, of 
a sprightly and good sub-acid flavour. The 
foliage is pretty large, and the wood strong, 
but the tree has a spreading, rather low 
habit. It is a moderate but regular bearer, 
and the fruit hangs a long while on the 
branches, without decaying, Ripe the 
middle and last of July. 

Princr’s Doxkz is a very large variety of Carnation. 
this cherry, raised from a seed of it, by Mr. Prince, of Long 
Tsland. Its shy habit of bearing renders it of little value. 
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Curistrana and Mary. 


Two varieties raised by B. B. Kirtland, Greenbush, N. Y., and 
noted in the Horticulturist as resembling, in tree and fruit, the 
Mayduke, and are probably sub-varieties. 


Cor’s Late Carnation. 


A promising late variety. Fruit above medium size, roundish ; 
suture shallow, with a line. Colour amber, mostly shaded and 
mottled with bright red. Flesh juicy and sprightly sub-acid. 
Ripe from the middle till the last of July. 


Ducurss pe Patiuav. 


A new foreign sort, medium size, roundish heart-shaped, 
compressed, very dark purple. Stem long and slender, in a 
large open cavity. Flesh dark red, tender, juicy, mild acid. 
Ripe the middle of June. Vigorous growth for its class. 


Fremisu. Thomp. 
Montmoreney (of Lindley.) 
Kentish (of some.) 
Cerise 4 Courte Queue. Poit. 
Montmorency 4 Gros Fruit, 
Gros Gobet, O. Duh. 
Gobet a Courte Queue. 
A Courte Queue de Provence. 
English Weichsel ? 
Weichsel mit gauzkurzen stiel, ) of the 
Double Volgers. { Dutch. 
This is a very odd looking 
fruit, being much flattened, and 
having a very short stalk. 
Fruit rather large, very much 
flattened both at the top and 
base, and generally growing in 
pairs. Stalk stout, short. Skin Ne —\' 
shining; of\ai brightilively rod: se 
Flesh yellowish white, juicy, and 
sub-acid. Good for preserving; 
but, unless very ripe, scarcely 
rich enough for table use. Last : 
of July. ‘ hela 


Jerrrey’s Duxz. Thomp. 


Jeffrey’s Royal. Lind, 
Jeffrey’s Royal Caroon. 


Royale 
Cherry Duke. Ove 


Royale Ordinaire. Poitteau. 
Fruit of medium size, round, or a little flattened at the apex 
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and basin. Skin of a fine lively red. Stalk moderately long 
Flesh yellowish amber, scarcely red. Juice abundant, and of 
arich flavour. ‘The trees are of a distinct habit of growth, be- 
ing very compact, and growing quite slowly. The buds are 
very closely set, and the fruit is borne in thick clusters. Mid- 
dle and last of June. 


Kentisu. Thomp. 


Virginian May, of American 
Early Richmond, gardens. 
Kentish, or ; 
Flemish. t ss. 
Common Red, 
Sussex, 
Pie Cherry, 
Kentish Red. 
Montmorency. 0. Duh. 
eas a longue queue, of the French, 

? 


Muscat de Prague. 


of the English. 


The true Kentish cherry, an old European sort, better known 
here as the Early Richmond, is one of the most valuable of the 
acid cherries. It begins to colour about the 20th of May, and 
may then be used for tarts, while it will hang upon the tree, 
gradually growing larger, and losing its acidity, until the last 
of June, or in dry seasons, even until July, when it becomes of 
a rich, sprightly, and excellent acid flavour. The tree grows 
about eighteen feet high, with a roundish spreading head, is 
exceedingly productive, and is from its early maturity a very 
profitable market fruit, being largely planted for this purpose in 
New Jersey. This kind is remarkable for the tenacity with 
which the stone adheres to the stalk. Advantage is taken of 
this to draw out the stones, The fruit is then exposed to the 
sun, and becomes one of the most excellent of all dried fruits. 

Fruit when it first reddens rather small, but, when fully ripe, 
of medium size, round, or a little flattened; borne in pairs. 
Skin of a fine bright red, growing somewhat dark when fully 
ripe. Stalk an inch and a quarter long, rather stout, set in a 
pretty deep hollow. Flesh melting, juicy, and, at maturity, of 
a sprightly rather rich acid flavour. 


Larcr Moretzo. 
Kirtland’s Large Morello. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland, Promises valuable, but as yet not 
fully tested. Fruit above medium, roundish, dark red, juicy 
rich acid, good flavour; pit small, Season, early in July, (El 
liott.) 
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Moretto. Thomp. Lind. Lang. 


Milan. Lang. English Morello. 

Cerise du Nord. ois. Large Morello. 

Griotte Ordinaire du Nord. Dutch Morello. 
September Weichsel Grosse. Ronald’s Large Morello. 


The Morello isa fine fruit. Its name is said to be derived from 
the dark purple colour of its juice, which resembles that of the 
Morus or Mulberry. It is highly valuable for all kinds of pre- 
serves, and is an agreeable addition to a dessert. 

Fruit of pretty large size, round, or slightly obtuse, heart- 
shaped. Skin dark red, becoming nearly black when fully ripe. 
Flesh dark purplish red, tender, juicy, and of a pleasant sub-acid 
favour, when quite mature. Ripe 20th of July. 

The Common Morello of this country, is a smaller variety of 
the foregoing, and a little darker in colour. Little esteemed. 


Puiumstone More xo. 


Tree of slow growth, makes a fine pyramid. A productive, 
hardy, and valuable sort. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to heart shape. Skin, deep 
red. Stalk an inch and a half long, rather slender and straight, 
set in a hollow of moderate depth. Flesh reddish, tender, juicy, 
and when well matured, of a sprightly and agreeable flavour. 
Stone long and pointed. Ripe last of July, and first of August. 


Rorat Duxs. Thomp. 
Royale Anglaise Tardive. 
Growth upright, compact head, branches less slender than 
Mayduke. Moderate bearer. 
Fruit large, roundish, and distinctly oblate or flattened. Skin 
darkred. Flesh reddish, tender, juicy and rich. A good bearer. 
Ripens in the last of June. 


Suannon,. 

This is a Morello raised by Prof. Kirtland, and as it has not 
fruited with us, we give Mr. Elliott’s description. 

Fruit slightly above medium size, globular, flattened at junc- 
tion with stem. Dark purplish red, when ripe. Flesh tender, 
reddish purple, juicy, acid. Pit small. Stem long, slender, in- 
serted in an open cavity. Season, middle of July. (Hlliott.) 


CLASS II. 
SECTION III. 


contains those superseded by better ones. 
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Beiter pe Scraux. 
Chatenay. 


A Morello, from France. Fruit round; deepred. Flesh yel- 
lowish, juicy, acid. Last of June. 


Brite VOISIERE. 


Medium to large, light red, somewhat transparent, sub-acid. 
Quality good to very good. Ripe about the same time as 
Downer’s Red. 


Burrner’s Octoser More ..o. 


A new foreign sort. Small, late, acid, and of little or no 
value. 


Ciusrer. Thomp. 


Cerise A Bouquet. Potleau. Duh. 
Cerisier 4 Trochet, 
Chevreuse, ; 

* Commune a Trochet, ve bay 
Tres Fertile, g 
Griottier a Bouquet. 

Bouquet Amarelle, 

Trauben Amarelle 

Busch Weichsel, of the 
Flandrische Weichsel, 
Biischel Kirsche. 


Germans. 


A very curious fruit, growing closely clustered around a com- 
mon stalk, small size, borne in clusters of from two to six; round, 
of a lively red. Ripens the last of June. The tree is small in 
all its parts. 


De Spa. 


’ Full medium size, quite acid. Ripe soon after Mayduke, and 
fornis a prolific bush. 


Earty May. Thomp. Lind. 


May Cherry. Lang. Précoce. 

Small May. Petite Cerise Rouge Précoce. 

Cerisier Nain a Fruit Rond. KGnigliche Amarelle. 
Précoce. O. Duh. Friihe Kleine Runde. 

Griottier Nain Précoce. Zwerg Weichsel. 

Hative. Cerise Indulle. 


An early Morello of rather dwarf habit. Ripening about the 
first of June. Fruit small, round, slightly flattened. Lively red, 
tender, juicy, acid. Not of much value, 
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Guienr Nore Luisante. 
Black Spanish. 


Fruit medium size, round heart-shaped, glossy, blackish red, 
Flesh reddish purple, tender, juicy, rich, acid. Ripe middle to 
last of July. 


ImereriAL More .o. 


A productive and early bearing variety. Fruit medium size, 
roundish, dark purplish red. Flesh tender, juicy, acid. Last of 
July. 

Late Kenrisu. 
Common Red, 
Pie Cherry, 
Common Sour Cherry, 
Kentish Red, 
Kentish. 

This cherry, a variety of the Kentish, is better known among 
us than any other acid cherry. 

It is emphatically the Pie Cherry of this country, being more 
generally grown than any other sort. 

Fruit medium, round, flattened. Skin deep lively red, when 
fully ripe. Flesh very tender, and abounding with a highly acid 
juice. Ripens middle July. 


of American 
gardens. 


Lovis Puiu. Elliott. 


A Morello, from France. Fruit medium, roundish, dark red. 
Flesh red, juicy, tender, acid. Middle of July. 


Rumsey’s Late Moretro. 


Origin unknown. Tree moderately vigorous, with unusually 
light coloured wood and leaves. Ripens gradually through Au- 
gust and September. Not of much value except to the curious 
amateur. 

Fruit large, roundish heart-shaped. Colour, rich lively red, 
Flesh juicy, with too much acid for the table. 


ORNAMENTAL VARIETIES. 


Larce Dovsite FLoweErine. 


Double French Cherry. 

Merisier 4 Fleurs Doubles. Thomp. Duh. 
Prunus cerasus pleno. 

Cerasus sylvestris, flore pleno. Arb. Brit. 


The double blossomed cherry bears no fruit, but whoever ad- 
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mires a beautiful flowering tree, cannot refuse a place in his 
garden to this one, so highly ornamental. Its blossems, which 
appear at the usual season, are produced in the most showy 
profusion; they are about an inch and a half in diameter, and 
resemble clusters of the most lovely, full double, white roses. 
The tree has the habit and foliage of the Mazzard Cherries, and 
soon forms a large and lofty head. 


Dwarr Dovusir FLowerinea. 


Double Flowering Kentish. 
Small Double Flowering. 
Cerisier 4 Fleurs Doubles. Zhomp. N. Duh. 


This is a double flowering variety of the sour or Kentish 
cherry, and has the more dwarfish habit and smaller leaves 
and branches of that tree—scarcely forming more than a large 
shrub, on which account it is perhaps more suitable for small 
gardens. The flowers are much like those of the large double 
flowering, but they are not so regular and beautiful in their 
form. 


CurnesE Dovus_e FLoweErina. 


Yung To. 
Cerasus serrulata. ; 
Serrulated Leayed Cherry. t Arb. Brit. 


This is a very rare variety, recently imported from China, 
with the leaves cut on the edges in that manner known as ser- 
rulate by botanists. Its flowers, which are borne in fascicles, 
are white, slightly tinged with pink, and nearly as double as 
those of the large double flowering. The tree considerably re- 
sembles the sour cherry tree, and appears rather dwarfish in its 
growth. 


Weeprine, or Artsarnts. Thomp. 


Ever flowering Cherry, ie 

C. vulgaris, semperplorens. b arb. art. 
Cerise de la Toussainte. WN. Duh. Nois. 
Guignier 4 rameaux pendans, 

Cerise Tardive, of the 
Cerisier Pleurant, French. 
Cerise de St. Martin. 

St. Martin’s Amarelle, 


Martin’s Weichsel, of the 
Monats Amarelle, Dutch. 
Allerheiligen Kirsche. 


This charming little tree, with slender, weeping branches, 
ulothed with small, almost myrtle-like foliage, is a very pleasing 
ornament, when introduced on a lawn. Its fruit is a small, deep 
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red Morello, which is acid, and in moist seasons, is produced 
for a considerable period successively. When grafted, as it 
generally is, about the height of one’s head, on a straight stem 
of the common Mazzard, it forms a beautiful parasol-like top, 
the ends of the branches weeping half way down to the ground. 


Virerntan Witp Cuerry. 
Wild Cherry, of the United States. 
Cerasus Virginiana. Arb. Brit. Dec. 
Cerasier de Virginie. Prench. 
Virginisch Kirsche. German. 

Our native wild cherry is too well known to need minute de- 
scription. It forms a large and lofty forest tree, with glossy, 
dark green leayes, and bears currant-like bunches of small 
fruit, which are palatable, sweet, and slightly bitter when fully 
ripe, at midsummer. They are, however, most esteemed for 
preparing cherry bounce, a favourite liqueur in many parts of 
the country, made by putting the fruit along with sugar in a 
demijohn or cask of the best old rum, 

The black wild cherry, (C. serotina, Torrey and Gray,) which 
ripens the first of September, is the best kind. The other spe- 
cies, (C. Virginiana,) which is commonly known as the Choke 
Cherry, bears reddish coloured fruit, which is more astringent, 
and ripens a month earlier. 


Selection of choice Cherries to ripen in succession. Early 
Purple Guigne, Belle d’Orleans, Mayduke, Belle de Choisy, 
Rockport, Bigarreau, Tartarian, Elton, Goy. Wood, Coe’s Trans- 
parent, Great Bigarreau, Delicate, Downer’s Late, Reine Hor- 
tense, Belle Magnifique, Kentish. 

The hardiest cherries are the Kentish, (or Virginia May,) the 
Dukes, and the Morellos. These succeed well at the farthest 
limits, both north and south, in which the cherry can be raised ; 
and when all other varieties fail, they may be depended on for 
regular crops. Next to these, in this respect, are the Black 
Heart, Downer’s Late, Early Purple Guigne, and Elton. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CURRANT. 


Ribes rubrum, Lin. Grossulacee, of botanists. 
Grossillier commun, of the French; Die Johannisheere, German; Albesseboom, 
Dutch; Libes rosso, Italian; and Grossella, Spanish. 


Tue name currant is said to be derived from the resemblance . 
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in the fruit to the little Corinth grapes or raisins, which, under 
the name of currants, are sold in a dried state in such quantities 
by grocers; the latter word being only a corruption of Corinth, 
and the fruit of this little grape being familiarly known as such 
long before the common currants were cultivated. 

The currant is a native of Britain, and the north of Europe, 
and is, therefore, an exceedingly hardy fruit-bearing shrub, sel- 
dom growing more than three or four feet high. The fruit of 
the original wild species is small and very sour, but the large 
garden sorts produced by cultivation, and for which we are 
chiefly indebted to the Dutch gardeners, are large and of a more 
agreeable, sub-acid flavour. 

The Black Currant, (Ribes nigrum,) is a distinct species, with 
larger leaves, and coarser growth, and which, in the whole plant, 
has a strong ‘odour, disagreeable, at first, to many persons. 

Uszs. The cooling acid flavour of the currant is relished by 
most people, in moderate quantities, and the larger varieties 
make also a pretty appearance on the table. Before fully ripe, 
currants are stewed for tarts, ike green gooseberries, and are 
frequently employed along with cherries or other fruits in the 
same way; but the chief value of this fruit is for making currant 
jelly, an indispensable accompaniment to many dishes. Currant 
shrub, made from the fruit in the same manner as lemonade, is 
a popular summer drink in many parts of the country, and cor- 
responds to the well known Paris beverage, eau de grosseilles, 
A sweet wine of very pleasant taste, is made from their express- 
ed juice, which is very popular among farmers, but which we 
hope to see displaced by that afforded by the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba grapes,—which every one may make with less cost and 
trouble, and which is infinitely more wholesome, because it re- 
quires less additions, of any kind, to the pure juice. 

The fruit of the black currant is liked by some persons in 
tarts, but it is chiefly used for making a jam, or jelly, much 
valued as a domestic remedy for sore throats. The young 
leaves dried, very strongly resemble green tea in flavour, and 
have been used as a substitute for it. 

The season when currants are in perfection is midsummer, 
but it may be prolonged until October by covering the bushes 
with mats, or sheltering them otherwise from the sun. 

Propagation AND Cutture. Nothing is easier of culture 
than the currant, as it grows and bears well in any tolerable 
garden soil. Never plant out a currant sucker. To propagate 
it, it is only necessary to plant, in the autumn, or early in the 
spring, slips or cuttings, a foot long, in the open garden, where 
they will root with the greatest facility. The currant should 
never be allowed to produce suckers, and, in order to ensure 
against this, the superfluous eyes or buds should be taken out be- 
fore planting it, as has been directed under the head of Cuttings. 
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When the plants are placed where they are finally to remain, 
they should always be kept in the form of trees—that is to say, 
with single stems, and heads branching out at from one foot to 
three feet from the ground. The after treatment is of the sim- 
plest kind; thinning out the superfluous wood every winter, is 
all that is required here. Those who desire berries of an extra 
large size stop, or pinch out, the ends of all the strong growing 
shoots, about the middle of June, when the fruit is two-thirds 
grown. ‘This forces the plant to expend all its strength in en- 
larging and maturing the fruit. And, we may add to this, that 
it is better not to continue the cultivation of currant trees after 
they have borne more than six or eight years, as finer fruit will 
be obtained, with less trouble, from young plants, which are so 
easily raised. 

There are, nominally, many sorts of currants, but the: follow- 
mg sorts comprise all at present known, worthy of cultivation. 
The common Red, and the common White, are totally unde- 
serving a place in the garden, when those very superior sorts, the 
White, and Red Dutch, can be obtained. 


ATTRACTOR. 


A new variety from France. White, very large, productive 
and vigorous. 


Cuampacnge. Thomp. Lind. 


Pleasant’s Eye. 
Grossellier 4 Fruit Couleur de Chair. 

A large and handsome currant, of a pale pink, or flesh colour, 
exactly intermediate in this respect, between the red and white 
Dutch. It is quite an acid sort, but is admired by many for its 
pretty appearance. 


CHERRY, 


A new strong growing variety, with stout, erect, short-jointed 
shoots; leaves large, thick, and dark green. Not any more 
productive than other currants, but a valuable one for market 
and preserving. 

Fruit of the very largest size. Branches short. Berries deep 
red, and rather more acid than Red Dutch. 


FertirE Currant oF Paiuav. 


New, from France. Said to be large, excellent and very pro- 
ductive. Not yet tested here. 


GonpouIn Rep. 


From France. Rather late; light red; large, quite acid, 
large bunches, leaves large, vigorous grower, very productive. 
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Gonvoin Wuirn. 


Fruit large, whitish yellow, quite sweet, more so than any 
other sort, branches rather long, strong growth, productive. 


Knient’s Swzer Rep, 

This is not a sweet currant, but is considerably less acid than 
other red currants, not as sweet as White Dutch. Fruit nearly 
as large as Red Dutch; rather lighter m colour. Productive. 

Kyient’s Karty Rep. 

The merit of this variety is in its ripening a few days earlier 

than other sorts. 

Kyicur’s Larecr Rep. 
: Fruit very large bright red, bunches very large, very produc- 
tive, an excellent sort. 

Lone Buncurep Rep. 

Grosse Rouge de Holland. 


Fruit large, bunches long, berries deep red, much like Red 
Dutch, with a little larger clusters, and rather larger fruit. Very 
productive. 


La VERSAILLAISE. 
New French Currant, very large, with long bunches; next 
n size to cherry currant, deep red, very productive. 
4 
La lative. 


A new early red currant from France, not yet fruited here, 
Said to be excellent. 


La Fesrrvive. 


From France. Large, deep red; very productive. 


Prince ALBERT. 


_ New, vigorous grower, large foliage, late in ripening, produe- 
tive and valuable. Fruit very large, similar in colour to Victoria, 


Rep Dorcu. 


Large Red Dutch. Large Bunched Red. 
New Red Dutch. Morgan’s Red. 
Grossillier Rouge a Gros Fruit. 


An old, well-known sort, thrifty, upright growth, very pro 
ductive. Fruit large, deep red, rich acid flavour, with clusters 
two or three inches long. 
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Rep Grape. 


Fruit very large, bunches very long, beautiful clear red colour 
a little more acid than Red Dutch, and not quite so upright in 
its growth. Very productive. 


Rep Provens. 


Similar to Red Dutch, but stronger in growth. 


Suort Buncnep Rep. 


Much like Red Dutch, with rather shorter bunches. Fruit 
not quite as large. 


Srripep Fruirep. 
Grosse Weiss und Rothgestreifte Johannesbeere. 


A pretty new fruit from Germany. Distinctly striped, small, 
poor bearer, and of no value except as a curiosity. 


TRANSPARENT. 
Blane Transparent. 


A new French currant. Fruit very large, yellowish white, 
similar to White Dutch. Very productive. 


VICTORIA. 


May’s Victoria. Raby Castle. 
Houghton Castle. Goliath. 


A very excellent, rather late sort, with very long bunches of 
bright red fruit; and is an acquisition to this class of fruits. 
Berries as large as Red Dutch, bunches rather longer, of a 
brighter red, growth more spreading, and very productive. Will 
hang on the bushes some two weeks longer than most currants, 


Wuire Cuinton. 
Very similar to White Dutch, if not the same. 


Wuire ANTWERP. 
Fruit very large, sweet, bunches rather long. Very produe- 
tive. 
Ware Grape. 


Bunches moderately long. Berries very large, whitish yel- 
low, sweet and good. Very productive. Branches more hon 
zontal than White Dutch. 
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Waite Doron. 


New White Dutch. Reeve’s White. 
White Crystal. Morgan’s White. 
White Leghorn. 

This is precisely similar to Red Dutch in habit, but the fruit 
is larger, with rather shorter bunches, of a fine yellowish white 
colour, with a very transparent skin. It is considerably less acid 
than the red currants, and is therefore much preferred for the 
table. It is also a few days earlier. Very productive. 


IT, Black Currants, (R. nigrum.) 


Common Brack. Thomp. 


Black English. 
Casis, (of the French.) 

The common Black English Currant is well known. The 
berries are quite black, less than half an inch in diameter, and 
borne in clusters of four or five berries. It is much inferior to 
the following. 


Brack Napies. Thomp. P. Mag. Lind. 


The Black Naples is a beautiful fruit, the finest and largest 
of all black currants, its berries often measuring nearly three 
fourths of an inch,in diameter. Its leaves and blossoms appear 
earlier than those of the Common Black, but the fruit is later, 
and the clusters, as well as the berries, are larger and more nu- 
merous. 

OrnamentAL Varisties. There are several very ornamental 
species of currant, among which we may here allude to the Mis- 
sourt Currant, (fibes Aureum), brought by Lewis and Clark 
from the Rocky Mountains, which is now very common in our 
gardens, and generally admired for its very fragrant yellow 
blossoms. Its oval blue berries, which are produced in great 
abundance, are relished by some persons. But there is a Large 
Fruited Missouri Currant, a variety of this, which bears berries 
of the size of the Black Naples, and of more agreeable flavour, 

The Rep Frowerine Currant (2. Sanguineum), is a very 
beautiful shrub from the western coast of America, with foliage 
somewhat like that of the Common Black, but which bears very 
charming clusters of large light crimson blossoms, in April. 

There are several other varieties as R. sanguineum, fl. pl, R. 
sanguineum atropurpurea, and R. Gordoni. They are not quite 
hardy enongh to stand our winters without protection, but at the 
South, will make a valuable addition to their shrubbery. 


Be ae aie 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CRANBERRY. 


Dxycoccus, Arb. Brit. Hricacee, of botanists. 
Airelle, of the French; Die Moosebeere, German; Veen bessen, Dutch 
Ossicocco, Italian. 

Tue Cranberry is a familiar trailing shrub growing wild ir 
swampy, sandy meadows, and mossy bogs, in the northern por- 
tions of both hemispheres, and produces a round, red, acid fruit 
Our native species, (O macrocarpus,) so common in the swamps 
of New-England, and on the borders of our inland lakes, as to 
form quite an article of commerce, is much the largest and finest 
species; the European Cranberry, (0. palustris,) being much 
smaller in its growth, and producing fruit inferior in size and 
quality. Also the Russian, (O. viridis,) a medium sized variety, 

Of the O. macrocarpus, there are three varieties :—The 
“ Bell-shaped,” which is the largest and most valued, of a very 
dark, bright red colour. The “Cherry,” two kinds, large and 
small; the large one the best, of a round form, a fine, dark 
red berry, nearly or quite equal to the Bell-shaped; and the 
Bugle, Oval, or Egg-shaped, two kinds, large and small, not so 
high coloured as the Bell and Cherry—not so much vrized, but 
still a fine variety. 

The value of the common cranberry for tarts, preserves and 
other culinary uses, is well known, and in portions of the country 
where it does not naturally grow, or is not abundantly produced, 
it is quite worth while to attempt its culture. Although, natu- 
rally, it grows mostly in mossy, wet land, yet it may be easily 
cultivated in beds of peat soil, made in any rather moist situation, 
and if a third of old thoroughly decayed manure is added to the 
peat, the berries will be much larger and of more agreeable fla- 
vour than the wild ones, A square of the size of twenty feet, 
planted in this way, J 
quite suflivient for a family. The plants are easily procured, 
and are generally taken up like squares of sod or turf, and 
planted two or three feet apart, when they quickly cover the 
whole beds. 

In some parts of New-England, low and coarse meadows, of 
no value, have been drained and turned to very profitable account, 
by planting them with this fruit. The average product is from 
eighty to one hundred bushels of cranberries, worth at least one 
dollar a bushel, and the care they require after the land is once 
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prepered and planted is scarcely any at all, except in gathering 
Some of the farms in Massachusetts yield large crops, partly 
from’ natural growth, and partly from cultivated plantations. 
The “ New-England Farmer” states that Mr. Hayden, of Lin- 
coln, Mass., gathered 400 bushels from his farm in 1830. The 
cranberry grows wild in the greatest abundance, on the sandy 
low necks near Barnstable, and an annual cranberry festival is 
made of the gathering of the fruit, which is done by the mass 
of the population, who turn out on the day appointed by the au- 
thorities, and make a general gathering with their cranberry 
rakes, a certain portion of the crop belonging, and being deli 
vered, to the town. 

Capt. Hall, one of the most successful cranberry cultivators 
of that neighbourhood, thus turns his sandy bogs and rush- 
covered land to productive beds of cranberry. After draining 
the land well, and removing all brush, he ploughs the soil where 
it is possible to do so; but he usually finds it sufficient to cover 
the surface with a heavy top-dressing of beach sand, digging 
holes four feet apart into which he plants sods, or square bunches, 
of the cranberry roots. These soon spread on every side, over- 
powering the rushes, and forming a thick coating to the surface. 
A labourer will. gather about thirty bushels of the fruit in a day, 
with a cranberry rake. 

Cranberry culture would be a profitable business in this neigh- 
bourhood, where this fruit is scarce, and, of late years, sells for 
two or three dollars a bushel. 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE FIG. 


Ficus Carica, L. Arb. Brit. Urticacee, of botanists; Miguier, of the 
French; Feigenbaum, German; Fico, Italian; Higuera, Spanish. 


Tuts celebrated fruit tree, whose history is as ancient as that 
of the world, belongs properly to a warm climate, though it may 
be raised in the open air, in the middle states, with proper care. 

In its native countries, Asia and Africa, near the sea-coast it 
forms a low tree, twenty fect in height, with spreading branch- 
es, and large, deeply lobed, rough leaves. It is completely 
naturalized in the south of Europe, where its cultivation is one 
of the most important occupations of the fruit erower. 

The fruit of the Fig tree is remarkable for making its ap- 
pearance, growing, and ripening, without being preceded by any 
apparent blossom. The latter, however, is concealed in the 
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interior of a fleshy receptacle which is called, and finally be- 
comes, the fruit. The flavour of the fig is exceedingly sweet 
and luscious, so much so as not to be agreeable to many per- 
sons, when tasted for the first time; but, like most fruits of this 
kind, it becomes a great favourite with all after a short trial, 
and is really one of the most agreeable, wholesome, and nutri- 
tious kinds of food. It has always, indeed, been the favourite 
fruit of warm countries, and the ideal of earthly happiness and 
content, as typified in the Bible, consists in sitting under one’s 
own fig tree. 

Its cultivation was carried to great perfection among the an- 
cient Romans, who had more than twenty varieties in their 
gardens. But the Athenians seem to have prided themselves 
most on their figs, and even made a law forbidding any to be 
exported from Attica. Smuggling, however, seems to have 
been carried on in those days, and a curious little piece of ety- 
mological history is connected with the fig. The informers 
ag ainst those who broke this law were called : sukophantai, from 
two words in the Greek, meaning the “discoverers of figs.” And 
as their power appears also to “have been used for malicious 
purposes, thence arose our word sycophant. The fig was first 
introduced from Italy about 1548, by Cardinal Poole, and to 
this country about 1790, by Wm. Hamilton, Esq. 

Propagation. This tree is very readily increased by cut- 
tings taken off in the month of March, and planted in light soil 
in a hot bed, when they will make very strong plants the same 
season. Or, they may be planted in a shady border in the open 
air, quite early in April, with tolerable success. In either case 
the cuttings should be made eight or ten inches long, of the last 
year’s shoots, with about half an inch of the old, or previous 
year’s wood left at the base of each. 

Som anp cutture. The best soil for the fig is one mode- 
rately deep, and neither too moist nor dry, as, in the former 
case, the plant is but too apt to run to coarse wood, and, in the 
latter, to drop its fruit before it is fully ripe. A mellow, calca- 
reous loam, is the best soil in this climate—and marl, or mild 
lime in compost, the most suitable manure. 

As in the middle states this tree is not hardy enough to be al- 
lowed to grow as a standard, it is the policy of the cultivator to 
keep it in a low and shrub-like form, near the ground, that it 

may be easily covered in winter. The great difficulty of this 
mode of training, with us, has been that the coarse and over- 
luxuriant growth of the branches, when kept down, is so great 
as to render the tree unfruitful, or to rob the fruit of its due 
share of nourishment. Happily the system of root-pruring, 
recently found so beneficial with some other trees, is, in this 
climate, most perfectly adapted to the fig. Short jointed wood, 
and only moderate vigour of growth, are well known accom- 
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paniments of fruitfulness in this tree; and there is no means by 
which firm, well ripened, short-jointed wood is so easily obtain- 
ed as by an annual pruning of the roots—cutting off all that 
project more than half the length of the branches. In this way 
the fig tree may be kept in that rich and somewhat strong soil 
necessary to enable it to hold its fruit, and ripen it of the largest 
size, without that coarseness of avowth which usually happens 
in such soil, and but too frequently renders the tree barren. 
The mode of performing root-pruning we have already described, 
but we may add here that the operation should be performed on 
the fig early in November. When this mode is adopted but 
little pruning will be necessary, beyond that of keeping the 
plant in a somewhat low and regular shape, shortening-in the 
branches occasionally, and taking out old and decaying wood. 

In winter, the branches of the fig must be bent down to the 
ground, and fastened with hooked pegs, and covered with three 
or four inches of soil, as in protecting the foreign grape. This 
covermg should be removed as soon as the spring is well set- 
tled. Below Philadelphia, a covering of straw, or branches of 
evergreens, is sufficient—and south of Virginia the fig is easy 
of culture as a hardy standard tree. 

Two crops are usually produced in a year by this tree; the 
first which ripens here in midsummer, and is borne on the pre- 
vious season’s shoots; and the second which is yielded by the 
young shoots of this summer, and which rarely ripens well in 
the middle states. It is, therefore, a highly advantageous prac- 
tice to rub off all the young figs of this second crop after mid- 
summer, as soon as they are formed. The consequence of this 
is to retain all the organizable matter in the tree; and to form 
new embryo figs where these are rubbed off, which then ripen 
the next season as the first crop. 

Rieenine rae Frurr. In an unfavourable soil or climate, 
the ripening of the fig is undoubtedly rendered more certain 
aud speedy by touching the eye of the fruit with a little oil. 
This is very commonly practised in many districts of France. 
“ At Argenteuil,” says “Loudon, “the maturity of the latest figs 
is hastened by putting a single drop of oil into the eye of eac ch 
fruit. This is done by a woman who has a phial of oil suspended 
from her waist, and a piece of hollow rye straw in her hand. 
fis” she dips into the oil, and afterwards into the eye of the 

o 

"We have ourselves fr equently tried the experiment of touching 
the end of the fig with the finger dipped in oil, and have always 
found the fruits so treated to ripen much more certainly and 
speedily, and swell to a larger size than those left untouched. 

There are forty-two varieties enumerated in the last edition 
of the London Horticultural Society’s Catalogue. Few of these 
have, however, been introduced into this country, and a very 
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few sorts will comprise all that is most desirable and excellent 
in this fruit. The following selection includes those most suit- 
able for our soil and climate. Fruit nearly all ripen in August. 


CLASS I. 
RED, BROWN, OR PURPLE. 


Brunswick. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Madonna, 7 
Hanover, 

Brown Hamburgh, 
Biack Naples, 
Clementine, 
Bayswater, 

Red. 


ac. to 
Thomp. 


One of the largest and finest purple figs, well adapted for 
hardy culture. Fruit of the largest size, pyriform in shape, with 
an oblique apex. Eye considerably sunk. Stalk short and thick, 
of a fine violet brown in the sun, dotted with small pale brown 
specks, and, on the shaded side, pale greenish yellow. Flesh 
reddish brown, slightly pink near the centre, and somewhat 
transparent. Flavour rich and excelleut. The only fault of this 
variety for open air culture is, that it is rather too strong in its 
growth, not being so easily protected in winter as more dwarfish 
sorts. 


Brown Turxey. Thomp. 


Brown Italian. Forsyth. Brown Naples. 
Large Blue, of Lind. Murrey. Lind. 
Italian. Lee’s Perpetual. 


This is undoubtedly one of the very best for this country, and 
for open air culture, as it is perhaps the very hardiest, and one 
of the most regular and abundant bearers. Fruit large, oblong 
or pyriform., Skin dark brown, covered with a thick blue bloom. 
Flesh red, and of very delicious flavour. 


Brack Iscura. Thomp. Lind. 
Early Forcing. Blue Ischia, 


One of the most fruitful sorts, and pretty hardy. Fruit of 
medium size, roundish, a little flattened at the apex. Skin dark 
violet, becoming almost black when fully ripe. Flesh deep red 
and of very sweet, luscious flavour. 
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‘ Brown Iscura. Thomp. 
Chestnut. Lind. Mill. Chestnut-coloured Ischia. 


A good variety, with, however, a rather thin skin, rendering 
it liable to crack or burst open when fully ripe. It is hardy, of 
good habit, and a very excellent bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish obovate. Skin light or chest- 
nut-brown; pulp purple, very sweet and excellent. 


Buiack Genoa. Lind. 


The fruit of this fig is long-obovate, that portion next the 
stalk being very slender. Skin dark purple, becoming nearly 
black, and covered with a purple bloom. Pulp bright red, fla- 
vour excellent. Habit of the tree moderately strong. 


Matra. Lind. 
Small Brown. 


A small, but very rich fig, which will often hang on the tree 
antil it begins to shrivel, and becomes “a fine sweetmeat.” 
fruit much compressed at the apex, and very much narrowed 
m towards the stalk. Skin light brown. Pulp pale brown, and 
of a sweet, rich flavour. Ripens later than the foregoing, about 
the last of August. 


Smatt Brown Iscura. Lind. 


A very hardy sort, which, in tolerably warm places south of 
Philadelphia, will make a small standard tree in the open air, 
bearing pretty good crops, that ripen about the first of Sep- 
tember. Fruit small, pyriform, with a very short footstalk. 
Skin light brown. Pulp pale purple, of high flavour. Leaves 
more entire than those of the common fig. 


Viotette. Lind. Duh. 


A very good sort from the neighbourhood of Paris, where it 
produces two crops annually. Fruit small, roundish-obovate, 
flattened at the apex. Skin dark violet. Pulp nearly white, or 
a little tinged with red on the inside, and of vleasant flavour. 


VioLetre pe BorpEaux. Thomp. 
Bordeaux. Lind. Duh, 


A fig which is much cultivated in France, being quite pro- 
ductive, though of inferior flavour to many of the foregoing 
sorts, Fruit large, pyriform, about three inches long, and two 
in diameter. Skin deep violet when fully ripe, but at first of a 
brownish red. Pulp reddish purple, sweet and good. 
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CLASS II. 


FRUIT, WHITE, GREEN, OR YELLOW. 


Ancetiquz. Thomp, Lind. Duh. 
Concourelle Blanche. Mélitte. 


This little fig is a very abundant bearer, and a pretty hardy 
sort. Fruit siaall, obovate. Skin pale greenish yellow, dotted 
with lighter coloured specks. Pulp white, but only tolerably 
sweet. It will usually bear two crops. 


Large Wurte Genoa. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 


Fruit large, roundish-obovate. Skin thin, pale yellow. Pulp 
red, and well flavoured. 


Marseiites. Thomp. Lind. 


White Marseilles. Ford’s Seedling. 
White Naples. White Standard. 
Pocock. Figue Blanche. Duh. 


A very favourite sort for forcing and raising under glass, but 
which does not succeed so well as the Brown Turkey, and the 
Ischias, for open culture. ~ Fruit small, roundish-obovate, 
slightly ribbed. Skin nearly white, with a little yellowish 
green remaining. Flesh white, rather dry, but sweet and rich. 


Neru. Thomp. Lind. 


A fruit rather smaller and longer than the Marseilles, and 
which, from a mingling of shght acid, is one of the most exqui- 
site in its flavour. Fruit small, roundish-obovate. Skin pale 
greenish yellow. Pulp red. Flavour at once delicate and 
rich. This is a very favourite variety, according to Loudon, 
“the richest fig known in Britain.” 


Preeussata. Thomp. 


A sort lately introduced from the Ionian Isles into England. 
It is tolerably hardy, quite productive, and succeeds admirably 
under glass. Fruit of medium size, roundish, a good deal flat- 
tened. Skin purplish brown in the shade, dark brown in the 
sun. Pulp deep red, with a luscious, high flavour. Seeds un- 
usually small. Ripens gradually, in succession, 
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Wauire Iscuta. Tho np. 
Green Ischia. Lind. Fors. 


A very small fig, but one of the hardiest of the light coloured 
ones. Fruit about an inch in diameter, roundish-obovate. Skin 
pale yellowish green, very thin, and, when fully ripe, the darker 
coloure.| pulp appears through it. Pulp purplish, and high fla 
voured, A moderate grower and good bearer. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 


Ribes Grossularia, Arb. Brit. Grossulacee, of botanists. 
Grosseiller, of the French; Stachelbeerstrauch, German; Uva Spino, 
Italian; Grossella, Spanish. 


Tue gooseberry of our gardens is a native of the north of 
Europe, our native species never having been improved by gar- 
den culture. This low prickly shrub, which, in its wild state, 
bears small round or oval fruit, about half an inch in diameter, 
and weighing one fourth of an ounce, has been so greatly im- 
proved by the system of successive reproduction from the seed, 
and high culture by British gardeners, that it now bears fruit 
nearly, or quite two inches in diameter, and weighing an ounce 
and a half. Lancashire, in England, is the me ridian of the 
gooseberry, and ta the Lancashire weavers, who seem to have 
taken it as a hobby, we are indebted for nearly all the surpris- 
ingly large sorts of modern date. Their annual shows exhibit 
this fruit in its greatest perfection, and a GoosrBERRY Book is 
published at Manchester every year giving a list of all the prize 
sorts, etc. Indeed the climate of England seems, from its moist- 
ness and coolness, more perfectly fitted than any other to the 
growth of this fruit. On the continent it is considered of little 
account, and with us, south of Philadelphia, it succeeds but in- 
differently. In the northern, and especially in the eastern 
states, however, the gooseberry, on strong soils, where the best 
sorts are chosen, thrives admirably, and produces yery fine 
crops. 

Uses. This fruit is in the first place a very important one 
in its green state, being in high estimation for pies, tarts, and 
puddings, coming into use earlier than any other. The earli- 
est use made of it appears to have been as a sauce with 
green goose, whence the name, goose-berry. In its rip2 state, 
it is a very agreeable table fruit, and in this country, following 
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the season of cherries, it is always most acceptable. Unripe’ 
gooseberries are bottled in water for winter use, (plaving the 
vottles nearly filled, a few moments in boiling water, after- 
wards corking and sealing them, and burying them in a cool 
cellar, with their necks downward.) As a luxury for the poor, 
Mr. Loudon considers this the most valuable of all fruits, “since 
it can be grown in less space, in more unfavourable circum- 
stances, and brought sooner into bearing than any other.” In 
the United States the gooseberry, in humble gardens, is fre- 
quently seen in a very wretched state—the fruit poor and small, 
and covered with mildew. This arises partly from ignorance 
of a proper modé of cultivation, but chiefly from the sorts grown 
being very inferior ones, always much liable to this disease. 

Propagation. Gooseberry plants should only be raised from 
cuttings. New varieties are of course raised from seed, but no 
one here will attempt to do what, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, the Lancashire growers can do so much better. In 
preparing cuttings select the strongest and straightest young 
shoots of the current year, at the end of October (or very early 
in the ensuing spring ;) cut out all the buds that you intend to 
go be.ow the ground (to prevent future suckers,) and plant the 
cuttings in a deep rich soil, on the north side of a fence, or in 
some shaded border. The cuttings should be inserted six inch- 
es deep, and from three to six or eight inches should remain 
above ground. The soil should be pressed very firmly about 
the cuttings, and, in the case of autumn planting, it should be 
examined in the spring, to render it firm again should the cut- 
ting have been raised by severe frost. After they have become 
well rooted—generally in a year’s time—they may be trans- 
planted to the borders, where they are finally to remain. 

Cuxrivation. The gooseberry in our climate is yery impa- 
tient, of drought, and we have uniformly found that the best soil 
for it is a deep strong loam, or at least whatever may be the 
soil, and it will grow in a great variety, it should always be 
deep —it not naturally so, it should be made deep by trenching 
and manuring. It is the most common error to plant this fruit 
shrub under the branches of other trees for the sake of their 
shade—as it always renders the fruit inferior in size and fla- 
your, and more likely to become mouldy. On the contrary, we 
would always advise planting in an open border, as, if the 
soil is sufficiently deep, the plants will not suffer from dryness, 
and should it unfortunately be of a dry nature, it may be ren- 
dered less injurious by covering the ground under the plants 
with straw or litter. In any case a rich soil is necessary, and 
as the gooseberry is fond of manure a pretty heavy top-dressing 
should be dug in every year, around bearing plants. For a 
later crop a few bushels may be set on the north side of a fence 
or wall. 
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For the gooseberry, regular and pretty liberal pruning is ab- 
solutely necessary. Of course no suckers should be allowed 
to grow. In November the winter pruning should be perform- 
ed. The leaves now being off it is easy to see what proportion 
of the new as well as old wood may be taken away; and we will 
here remark that itis quite impossible to obtain fine-gooseber- 
ries here, or any where, without a very thorough thinning out 
of the branches. As a general rule, it may safely be said that 
one half of the head, including old and young branches (more 
especially the former, as the best fruit is borne on the young 
wood,) should now be taken out, leaving a proper distribution of 
shoots throughout the bush, the head being sufficiently thinned 
to admit freely the hght and air. An additional pruning is, 
in England, performed in June, which consists in stopping 
the growth of long shoots by pinching out the extremities, and 
thinning out superfluous branches; but if the annual pruning 
is properly performed, this will not be found necessary, except 
to obtain fruit of extraordinary size. 

The crop should always be well thinned when the berries are 
about a quarter grown. ‘The gooseberry is scarcely subject to 
any disease or insect in this country. The mildew, which 
attacks the half grown fruit, is the great pest of those "who are 
unacquainted with its culture. In order to prevent this, it is only 
necessary—Ist, to root up and destroy all inferior kinds subject 
to mildew ; 2nd, to procure from any of the nurseries some of 
the best and hardiest Lancashire varieties; 3rd, to keep them 
well manured, and very thoroughly pruned every year. 

We do not think this fruit shrub can be said to bear well for 
more than a half dozen years successively. After that the fruit 
becomes inferior and requires more care in cultivation. A suc- 
cession of young plants should, therefore, be kept up by striking 
some cuttings every season. 

Varieties.—The number of these is almost endless, new 
ones being produced by the prize growers every year. The last 
edition of the London Horticultural Society's Catalogue enume- 
rates 149 sorts considered worthy of notice, and Lindley’s Guide 
to the Orchard, gives a list of more than seven hundred prize 
sorts. It is almost needless to say that many of these very 
closely resemble each other, and that a small number of them 
will comprise all the most valuable. 

The sorts bearing fruit of medium size are generally more 
highly flavoured than the very large ones. We have selected a 
sufficient number of the most valuable for all practical purposes. 


I, Red Gooseberries. 


Boarpman’s Britiso Crown. Fruit very large, roundish, 
hairy, handsome and gocd. Branches spreading. 
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Cuampacne. A fine old variety, of very rich flavour Fruit 
small, roundish-oblong, surface hairy, pulp clear; branches of 
very upright growth. ’ 

Capper’s Top Sawyer. Fruit large, roundish, pale red, hairy; 
rather late, flavour very good. Branches drooping. 

Farrow’s Roarine Lion, An immense berry, and hangs 
late. Fruit oblong, smooth ; flavour excellent ; branches droop- 
ing. 

Tartsporn’s Lancasnire Lap. Fruit large, roundish, dark 
red, hairy ; flavour very good; branches erect. 

Keey’s Sgerpuine. Fruit of medium size, oblong, hairy, fla- 
vour first rate; branches drooping. Early and productive. 

Leien’s Rrrteman. Fruit large, roundish, hairy; flavour first 
rate ; branches erect. 

Me.urne’s Crown Bos. Fruit large, oblong, hairy; flavour 
first rate; branches spreading. 

Miss Boxy. Fruit of medium size, roundish, surface downy ; 
flavour excellent; branches spreading. 

Rep Warrineton. Fruit large, roundish-oblong, hairy; fla- 
vour first rate; branches drooping. 


IT, Yellow Gooseberries. 


Busrpsiiu’s Ducxwine. Fruit large and late, obovate, 
smooth ; flavour good ; branches erect. 

Capper’s Bunxer Hitz. Fruit large, roundish, smooth ; fla- 
vour good; branches spreading. 

Gorton’s Vieer. Fruit large, obovate, smooth; flavour 
good ; branches drooping. 

Hit’s Gotpey Gourp. Fruit large, oblong, hairy; flavour 
good; branches drooping. 

Part’s GoLpeN Fiexece. Fruit large, oval, hairy, flavour first 
rate ; branches spreading, 

Propner’s Rocxwoop. Fruit large and early, roundish, 
hairy ; flavour good; branches erect. 

YeLLow Cuampacne. Fruit small, roundish, hairy ; flaveur 
first rate; branches erect. 

Yettow Baru. Fruit of middle size, roundish, smooth ; fla- 
your first rate; branches erect. 


ITI, Green Gooseberries. 


Cotuiers’ Jorty Aneier. Fruit large and late, oblong, 
downy ; flavour first rate ; branches erect. 
Berry’s Greenwoop. Fruit large, oblong, smooth ; flavour 
good ; branches drooping. 
Earty Green Harry, (or Green Gascoigne.) Fruit small and 
early, round, hairy; flavour excellent; branches spreading. 
13* 
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Epwarp’s Jotty Tar. Fruit large, obovate, smooth; flavour 
first rate; branches drooping. 

Gieyton Green. Fruit of middle size, oblong, hairy ; flavour 
excellent; branches drooping. 

Green Waxnut. Fruit middle sized, obovate, smooth; fla- 
vour first rate: branches spreading. 

Hersurn Green Prouirie. Fruit of middle size, roundish, 
hairy ; flavour first rate; branches erect. 

Massey’s Heart or Oax. Fruit large, oblong, smooth ; fla- 
vour first rate ; branches drooping. 

Parxinson’s Laurer. Fruit large, obovate, downy ; flavour 
first rate ; branches erect. 

Pirmaston Green Gace. Fruit small, and hangs long, obo 
vate, smooth ; flavour rich and excellent ; branches erect. 

Waryan’s Green Ocean. Fruit very large, oblong, smooth ; 
flavour tolerably good ; branches drooping. 


IV. White Gooseberries, 


Crewortn’s WurrE Lion. Fruit large and hangs late, obo- 
rate, downy, flavour first rate ; branches drooping. 

Crompron Ssesa QueEen. Fruit large, obovate, downy, fla- 
vour first rate ; branches erect. 

Coox’s Wurre Eacte. Fruit large, obovate, smooth; fla- 
your first rate; branches erect. 

CappEr’s Bonny Lass. Fruit large, oblong, hairy ; flavour 
good ; branches spreading, 

Uarrey’s Lapy or trae Manor. Fruit large, roundish-ob- 
long, hairy ; flavour good; branches erect. 

Saunper’s Curesmire Lass. Fruit large and very early, ob- 
long, downy; flavour excellent ; branches erect. 

Woopwarp’s Wuiresmira. Fruit large, roundish-oblong, 
downy ; flavour first rate; branches erect. 

Wetutneron’s Giory. Fruit large, rather oval; very dow- 
ny; skin quite thin; flavour excellent; branches erect. 

Ware Honey. Fruit of middle size, roundish-oblong, 
smooth ; flavour excellent ; branches erect. 

Tayzor’s Bricut Venus. Fruit of middle size, hangs a long 
time, obovate, hairy; flavour first rate; branches erect. 


The following new English varieties are of the largest size, 


Red. Green. 
London. Thumper. 
Conquering Hero, Turnout. 
Companion. Weatherecck. 
Lion’s Provider. General. 
Dan’s Mistake. Keepsake, 


Napoleon le Grand. 
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White. Yellow. 
Freedom. Leader. 
Snowdrop. Drill. 
Queen of Trumps. Catherine. 
Lady Leicester. Gunner. 
Eagle. Peru. 
Tally Ho. Goldfinder, 


Hovenrton’s SEEDLING 


Orivinated with Abel Houghton, Lynn, Mass. A vigorous 
grower, branches rather slender, yery productive, generally free 
from mildew; a desirable sort. Fruit medium or below 
roundish, inclining to oval Skin smooth, pale red. Flesh ten- 
der, sweet, and very good. 


Selection of sorts for a garden: 


Red. Red Warrington, Companion, Crown Bob, London, 
Houghton’s Seedling. 

Yellow. Leader, Yellow Ball, Catherine, Gunner. 

White. Woodward’s Whitesmith, Freedom, Taylor’s Bright 
Venus, Tally Ho, Sheba Queen. 

Green. Pitmaston Green Gage, Thumper, Jolly Angler, Mas- 
rey’s Heart of Oak, Parkinson’s Laurel, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE GRAPE, 


Vitis vinifera, L. Vitacew, of botanists. 
Vigne, of the French; Wetntrauben, German; Vigna, Italian; Vid, v 
Vina, Spanish. 

Tue history of the grape is almost as old as that of man. 
Growing in its highest perfection in Syria and Persia, its luscious 
fruit and the unrivalled beverage which its fermented juice affords, 
recommended it to the especial care of the patriarchal tillers of the 
soil, and vineyards were extensively planted, long before orchards 
or collections of other fruit trees were at all common. 

The grapes of the old world are all varieties of the wine grape, 
( Vitis vinifera,) which, though so long and so universally ¢ulti- 
vated and naturalized in all the middle and southern portions 
of Europe, is not a native of that continent, but came originally 
from Persia. From the latter country, as civilization advanced 
westward, this plant accompanied it—first to Egypt, then to 
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Greece and Sicily, and gradually to Italy, Spain, France, and 
Britain, to which latter country the Romans carried it about two 
hundred years after Christ. ‘To America the seeds and plants 
of the European varieties were brought by numerous emigrants 
and colonists within the first fifty years after its settlement. 

The wild grapes of our own country are quite distinct species 
from the wine grape of Europe—are usually stronger in their 
growth, with larger and more entire foliage, and, in their native 
state, with a peculiar foxy odour or flavour, and more or less 
hardness of pulp. These traits, however, disappear in process 
of cultivation, and we have reason to hope that we shall soon 
obtain, from the wild type, new varieties of high quality, and of 
superior hardiness and productiveness in this climate. 

The grape vine is in all cases a trailing or climbing deciduous 
shrub, living to a great age,* and, in its native forests, clamber- 
ing over the tops of the tallest trees. In the deep rich alluvial 
soils of western America, it is often seen attaining a truly pro- 
digious size, and several have been measured on the banks of 
the Ohio, the stems of which were three feet in circumference, 
and the branches two hundred feet long, enwreathing and fes- 
tooning the tops of huge poplars and sycamores. In a cultivated 
state, however, it is found that. fine flavour, and uniform pro- 
ductiveness, require the plants to be kept pruned within a small 
compass. 

Usss. The grape in its finest varieties, as the Hamburgh 
and the Muscat, is im flavour hardly surpassed by any other fruit 
in delicacy and richness, and few or none are more beautiful in 
the dessert. Dried, it forms the raisin of commerce, the most 
excellent of all dried fruits, every where esteemed. And wine, 
the fermented juice, has always been the first of all exhilarating 
liquors. Some idea of the past consumption of this product 
may be formed from the fact that more than 500,000,000 impe- 
rial gallons have been made in France, in a single year; and as 
a data to judge of its value, we may add, that, while a great 
proportion of the vin ordinazre, or common wine, is sold at 10 
or 12 cents a bottle; on the other hand, particular old and rare 
vintages of Madeiras or Sherries will not unfrequently command 
twenty or thirty dollars a gallon. 

Sor. The universal experience in all countries has established 
the fact that a dry and warm soil is the very best for the vine. 
Where vineyards are cultivated, a limestone soil, or one com- 
posed of decaying calcareous rocks, is by far the best; but 
where, as in most gardens, the vine is raised solely for its fruit, 
the soil should be highly enriched. The foreign grape will 
searcely thrive well here on a heavy soil, though our native 


* Pliny gives ai account of a vine six hundred years old, and there are 
kaid to be vines ix Burgundy more than four hundred years old. 
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varieties grow and bear well on any strong land, but the essence 
of all that can be said in grape culture respecting soil is that it 
be dry and light, deep and rich. Frequent top-dressings of well 
rotted manure should be applied to vines in open borders, and 
this should every third or fourth year be alternated with a 
dressing of slaked lime. 

Propagation. The grape vine makes roots very freely, and 
is, therefore, easy of propagation. Branches of the previous or 
current year’s wood bent down any time before mid-summer, 
and covered with earth, as layers, root very freely, and make 
bearing plants in a couple of years, or very frequently indeed 
bear the next season. F 

But the finer varieties of the vine are almost universally pro- 
pagated by cuttings, as that is a very simple mode, and an 
abundance of the cuttings being afforded by the annual trimming’ 
of the vines. 

When cuttings are to be planted in the open border, a some- 
what moist und shaded place should be chosen for this purpose. 
The cuttings should then be made of the young wood of the 
previous year’s growth, cut into lengths about a foot or eighteen 
inches long, and having three buds—one near the top, one at 
the bottom, and the third in the middle. Before planting the 
cutting pare off its lower end smoothly, close below the buds, 
and finally, plant it in mellow soil, in a slit made by the spade, 
pressing the earth firmly about it with the foot.* 

The rarer kinds of foreign grapes are usually grown by cut- 
tings of shorter length, consisting only of two buds; and the 
most successful mode is to plant each cutting Ina small pot, and 
plunge the pots in a slight hotbed, or place ‘the cuttings at once 
in the mould of the bed itself, In either case they will make 
strong plants in the same season. 

But the most approved way of raising vine plants in pots is 
that of propagation by eyes, which we have fully explained in 
the first part of this work. This, as it retains the least portion 
of the old wood, is manifestly the nearest approach to raising a 
plant from the seed, that most perfect of all modes with respect 
to the constitution of a plant. In the case of new or rare sorts 
it offers us the means of multiplying them with the greatest 
possible rapidity. As the grape usually receives its annual 
pruning in autamn or winter, the cuttings may be reduced te 
nearly their proper length, and kept in earth, in the cellar, until 
the ensuing spring. The hardier sorts may be buried in the 
open ground. 

The foreign and the native grapes are very different in their 


* In sandy or dry soils the cuttings may be Icft longer, and to insure 
greater success, cover the upper end of the cutting with grafting wax, or 
something of he kind, to prevent evaporation. 
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habits, in this climate, and, therefore, must be treated differently 
The native sorts, as the Isabella and Catawba, are cultivated 
with scarcely any further care than training up the branches to 
poles or a trellis, and are, on this account, highly valuable to the 
farmer, while the European varieties are ‘of little value in this 
climate except with especial care, and are, therefore, confined to 
the garden. 


1. Culture of the Foreign Grape. 


The climate of the temperate portion of this country, so fa- 
vourable to all other fruits, is unfortunately not so for the foreien 
grape. This results, perhaps, from its variability, the great ob- 
stacle being the mildew, which, seizing upon the young fruit, 
“prevents its farther growth, causes it to crack, and renders it 
worthless. Unwil ling to believe that this was not the fault of 
bad culture, many intelligent cultivators, and among them men 
of capital and much practical skill, have attempted vineyard 
culture, with the foreign sorts, in Various sections of the country, 
under the most favourable circumstances, and have uniformly 
failed. On the other hand, the very finest grapes are produced 
under glass, in great quantities, in our first-rate gardens, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Boston; in the small yards or 
gardens of our cities, owing to the more uniform state of the 
atmosphere, the foreign grape thrives pretty well; and, finally, 
in all gardens of the middle States, the hardier kinds may, under 
certain modes of culture, be made to bear good fruit. 

Without entering into any inquiries respecting the particular 
way in which the yildew (which is undoubtedly a parasitical 
plant,) is caused, we will endeavour to state concisely some 
practical truths, to which our own observation and experience 
have led us, respecting the hardy culture of the foreign grape. 

In the first place, it is well known, to gardeners here, that 
young and thrifty vines generally bear one or two fair crops of 
fruit; second, that as the vine becomes older if it is pruned in 
the common mode, (that is to say the spurring-in mode of short- 
ening the side branches, and getting fresh bearing shoots from 
main branches every year,) it soon bears only mildewed and 
imperfect fruit; and, finally, that the older and larger the vine, 
the less likely is it to produce a good crop. 

This being the case, it is not difficult to see that, as the vine, 
like all other trees, is able to resist the attacks of disease or 
unfavourable climate just in proportion as it is kept in a young 
and highly vigorous state, it follows if we allow a plant to retain 
only young and vigorous wood, it must necessarily preserve 
much of the necessary vigour of constitution, And this is only 
to be done, so far as regards training, by what is called the re- 
newal system. 
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The renewal system of training consists 
in annually providing a fresh supply of 
young branches from which the bearing 
shoots are produced, cutting out all the 
branches that have borne the previous 
year. Fig. 91 represents a bearing vine 
treated in this manner, as it would appear 
in the spring of the year, after having been 
pruned. In this figure, a, represents the 
two branches of last year’s growth trained Fig. 91. Rowoal Train- 
up for bearing the present year ; b, the ang 
places occupied by the last year’s wood, which, having borne, 
has been cut down to within ‘an inch of the main arm, c. The 
present year, therefore, the two branches, a, will throw out side 
shoots, and bear a good crop, while the young branches will be 
trained up in the places of b, to bear the next year when a are 
in hke manner cut down. 

This renewal training will usually produce fait fruit, chiefly, 
as it appears to us, because the ascent and circulation of the sap 
being mainly carried on through young wood, is vigorous, and 
the plant is healthful and able to resist the mildew, while, on the 
tontrary, the circulation of the sap is more feeble and tardy, 
through the more compact and rigid sap vessels of a vine full of 
old wood.* 

The above mode of training is very easily understood, but 
we may add here for the benefit of the novice; Ist, that vines, 
in order that they may bear regularly and well, should always 
be kept within small bounds; 2d, that they should always be 
trained to a wall, building, or upright trellis ;} and, 3d, that the 
leaves should never be pulled off to promote the ripening of the 
fruit. The ends of the bearing shoots may be stopped, (pinched 
off,) when the fruit is nearly half grown, and this is usually all 
the summer pruning, that under our bright sun the grape vine 
properly treated requires. 

Following out this hint, that here, the vine only bears well 
when it is young, or composed mainly of young wood, an intel- 
ligent cultivator near us secures every year abundant crops of 
the Chasselas, by a system of renewal by layers. Every year, 
from his bearing vines, he lays down two or more long and clean 
shoots of the previous year’s growth. These root freely, are 
allowed to make another season’s growth, and then are made to 
take the place of the old plants, which are taken out; and by 
this continual system o* providing young plants by layers, he al- 
ways succeeds in obtaining from the same piece of ground fair 
and excellent grapes. 


* See Hoare on the Grape Vine. 
+ And never on an arbour, except for the purposes of shade 
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CULTURE UNDER GLASS WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL HEAT. The great 
superiority of this fruit when raised under glass, renders a vine- 
ry an indispensable feature in every extensive garden. Even 
without fire-heat grapes may, under our bright sun, be grown 
admirably; the sudden changes of the weather being guarded 
against, and the warmth and uniformity of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the vines being secured. In the neighbourhood of 
Boston, cheap structures of this kind are now very common, and 
on the North River, even the Muscat of Alexandria and other 
sorts which are usually thought to require fire-heat, ripen regu- 
larly and well, with moderate attention. 

A vinery of this kind may be erected so as to cost very little, 
nearly after the following manner. Its length may be thirty 
feet; its width sixteen feet; height at the front, two feet; at the 
back twelve feet. This part of the structure may all be built 
of wood, taking, for the frame, cedar or locust posts, setting 
them three and a half feet in the ground, the portion rising 
above the ground being squared to four or five inches. On 
these posts, (which are placed six feet apart,) nail, on both 
sides, matched and grooved planks, one and a quarter inches 
thick. The space between these planks not occupied by the 
post, fill in with dry tan, which should be well rammed down. 
The rafters should be fixed, and from three to four feet apart. 
The sashes forming the roof, (which are all the glass that will 
be necessary,) must be in two lengths, lapping in the middle, 
and arranged with a double groove in the rafters, so that the 
top and bottom ones may run free of each other. The building 
will, of course, front the south, and the door may be at either end. 

The border for the grapes should be made partly on the in- 
side and partly on the outside of the front wall, so that the roots 
of the vines may extend through to the open border. A trellis 
of wire should be fixed to the rafters, about sixteen inches from 
the glass, on which the vines are to be trained. arly in the 
spring, the vines, which should be two year old roots, may be 
planted in the inside border, about a foot from the front wall— 
pne vine below each rafter, 

Sor. The border should be thoroughly prepared and pulver- 
ized before planting the grapes. Two thirds of mellow sandy 
foam mixed with one third of a compost formed of well ferment- 
ed manure, bits of broken charcoal, and a little lime rubbish, 
‘vorms an excellent soil for the grape in this climate. If the 
soil of the garden is old, or is not of a proper quality for the 
basis of the border, it is best to prepare some for this purpose by 
rotting and reducing beforehand, a quantity of loamy turf from 
the road sides fer this purpose. The depth of the border need 
not exceed two feet, but if the sabsoil is not dry at all seasons, 
it should be well drained, and filled ur half a foot below the 
border with small stones or brick bats. 
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Pronine Decidedly the best mode of pruning for a cold 
house, or vinery without fire-heat, is what is called the long 
or renewal mode, which we have already partially explained. 
Supposing the house to be planted with good young plants, 
something like the following mode of training and pruning may 
be adopted. The first season one shoot only is allowed to pro- 
ceed from each plant, and this, at the end of the first season, is 
cut down to the second or third eye or bud. The year follow- 
ing two leading shoots are encouraged, the strongest of which is 
headed or stopped when it has extended a few joints beyond the 
middle of the house or rafter, and the weaker about half that 
length. In November these shoots are reduced, the strong one 
having four or five joints cut from its extremity, and the weaker 
one to the third eye from its lower end or place of origin, In 
the third season one leading shoot is laid in from each of these, 
the stronger one throwing out side shoots on which the fruit is 
produced, which side shoots are allowed to mature one bunch of 
grapes each, and are topped at one or two joints above the fruit. 
No side shoots are allowed to proceed from the weaker shoot, 
but it is laid in, to produce fruit the ensuing season, so that by 
the third season after planting, the lower part of the house or 
rafters is furnished with a crop of fruit proceeding from wood 
of the preceding year. At next autumn pruning, the longest 
of these main shoots is shortened about eighteen inches from the 
top of the rafter, and the next in strength to about the middle of 
the rafter, and all the spurs which had borne fruit are removed. 
Each vine is now furnished with two shoots of bearing wood, a 
part of old barren wood which has already produced fruit, and a 
spur near the bottom for producing a young shoot for the follow- 
ing year. In the fourth summer a full crop is produced, both 
in the lower and upper part of the house, the longer or oldest 
shoot producing fruit on the upper part of its length, and the 
shorter on its whole length; from this last, a leading shoot is 
laid in, and another to succeed it is produced from the spur 
near the bottom. At the next autumn pruning, the oldest or 
longest shoot, which has now reached the top of the house, is 
entirely cut out and removed, and replaced by that which was 
next in succession to it, and this in its turn is also cut out and 
replaced by that immediately behind it, a succession of a year 
ly shoot being obtained from the lower part of the old stem. 
(McIntosh.) This is decidedly the most successful mode for a 
vinery without heat, producing abundant and fair crops of fruit. 
Hoare, who is one of the most experienced and ingenious wri- 
ters on the grape, strongly recommends it, and suggests that 
“the old wood of a vine, or that which has previously produced 
fruit, is not only of no further use, but is a positive injury te 
the fertility of the plant. The truth of this remark depends on 
the fact that every branch of a vine which produces little or no 
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feliage, appropriates for .ts own support a portion of the juices 
of the plant that is generated by those branches that do produce 
foliage.” 

Rovurine oF cutture. Ina vinery without heat this is com- 
paratively simple. As soon as the vines commence swelling 
their buds in the spring, they should be carefully washed with 
mild soap suds, to free them from any insects, soften the wood, 
and assist the buds to swell regularly. At least three or four 
times every week, they should” be well syringed with water, 
which, when the weather is cool, should always be done in the 
morning. And every day the vine border should be duly sup- 
plied with water. During the time when the vines are in blos- 
som, and while the fruit is setting, all sprinkling or syringing 
over the leaves must be suspended, and the house should be 
kept a little more closed and warm than usual, and should any 
indications of mildew appear on any of the branches it may at 
once be checked by dusting them with flower of sulphur. Air 
must be given liberally every day when the temperature rises 
in the house, beginning by sliding down the top sashega little in 
the morning, more at mid-day, and then gradually closing them 
in the same manner. To guard against the sudden changes of 
temperature out of doors, and at the same time to keep up as 
moist and warm a state of the atmosphere within the vinery as 
is consistent with pretty free admission of the air durmg sun- 
shine, is the great object of culture in a vinery of this kind. 

Thinning the fruit 1s a very necessary practice in all vine- 
ries—and on it depends greatly the flavour, as well as the fine 
appearance and size of the berries and bunches. The first 
thinning usually consists in taking off all superfluous blossom 
buds, leaving only‘one bunch in the large sorts or two in the 
small ones to each bearing shoot. The next thinning takes 
place when the berries are set and well formed, and is per- 
formed with a pair of scissors, taking care not to touch the ber- 
ries that are left to grow. All this time, one third of the berries 
should be taken off with the point of the scissors, especially 
those in the centre of the cluster. This allows the remainder 
to swell to double the size, and also to form larger bunches than 
would otherwise be produced. Where the bunches are large, 
the shoulders should be suspended from the trellis by threads, in 
order to take off part of the weight from the stem of the vine. 
The last thinning, which is done chiefly to regulate the form of 
the bunch, is done by many gardeners, just before the fruit be- 

ins to colour—but it is scarcely needed if the previous thinning 
of the berries has been thoroughly done. 

The regular autumnal pruning is best performed about the 
middle of November. The vines should then be taken down, 
laid down on the border, and covered for the winter with a thick 
layer of straw, or a slight covering of earth, 
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CULTURE UNDSR GLASS, WITH FIRE-HEAT. As the foreign 
grape is almost the only fruit of temperate climates, which can- 
not be raised in perfection in the open air in this climate, we 
shall give some concise directions for its culture in vineries 
with artificial heat. Those who only know this fruit as the 
Chasselas or Sweetwater appears, when grown in the open 
air, have little idea of the exceeding lusciousness, high flavour, 
size and beauty of such varieties as the Black Hamburgh or 
Muscat of Alexandria, when well grown in a first rate vinery. 
By the aid of artificial heat, which, in this climate, is, after all, 
chiefly required in the spring and autumn, and to counteract 
any sudden cold changes of atmosphere, this most admirable 
fruit may easily be produced for the dessert, from May till De- 
cember. Indeed by vineries constructed in divisions, in some 
of which vines are forced and in others retarded, some gentle- 
men near Boston, have grapes nearly every month in the year. 

Construction of the vinery. The vinery with fire-heat may 
be built of wood, and in the same simple manner as just. de 
scribed, with the addition of a flue above the surface of the 
ground, running close along the end, two feet from the front 
wall, and about a foot from the back wall, and returning into a 
chimney in the back wall over the furnace. 

For the sake of permanence, however, a vinery of this kind 
is usually built of brick; the ends and front wall eight inches 
thick; the back wall a foot thick—or eight inches with occa- 
sional abutments to increase its strength. “In fig. 92 (I) is shown 
a ‘simple plan of a 
vinery of this kind. 
In this the surface 
of the ground is 
shown at a, below 
which, the founda- 
tion walls are sunk 
three feet. Above 
thesurface the front 
wall 0b, rises two 
feet, the back wall 
c, twelve feet, and 
the width of the 
house is fourteen 
feet. On these walls 
are placed the raft: 
ers, from three to 
four feet distant, 

Z “oy with the sashes in 
Fig. 92. Plan and section ise avinery, with fire-heat two leng ths. 

In the present example the flues are kept out of the way, and 

the space clear, by placing them in a square walled space, di- 
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rectly under the walk; the walk itself being formed by an open 
grating or lattice, through which the heat rises freely. The 
arrangement of the flue will be better understood by referring 
to the ground plan (IL) In this the furnace is indicated at d, 
in the back wall;* from this the flue rises gradually to e, 
whence it continues nearly the length of the house, and return- 
ing enters the chimney at f For the convenience of shelter, 
firing, etc., it is usual to have a back shed, g, behind the back 
wall. In this shed may be a bin for wood or coals, and a sunk 
area (shown in the dotted lines around d, f,) with steps to de- 
scend to the furnace and ash-pit.t There are two doors, /, in 
the vinery at either end of the walk. 

The border should be thoroughly prepared previously to 
planting the vines, by excavating it two feet deep and filling it 
up with suitable compost. This is best formed of one half 
loamy turf, well rotted by having been previously laid up in 
heaps, (or fresh and pure loamy soil from an old pasture or 
common ;) one third thoroughly fermented horse or cow ma- 
nure, which has laid in a turf-covered heap for three months ; 
and one-third broken pieces of charcoal and old lime rubbish. 
The whole to be thoroughly mixed together before planting the 
vines. 

The vines themselves should always be planted in a border 
prepared inside of the house, and in order to give the vines that 
extent of soil which is necessary for them, the best cultivators 
make an additional border twelve or fourteen feet wide outside, 
in front of the vinery. By building the foundation of the front 
wall ou piers within a couple of inches of the surface, and sup- 
porting the wall aboye the surface on slabs of stone reaching 
from pier to pier, the roots of the vines easily penetrate to the 
border on the outside. 

The vines should be planted early in the spring. Two year 
old plants are preferable, and they may be set eighteer inches 
from the front wall—one below each rafter, or, if the latter are 
over three feet apart, one also in the intermediate space. 

The pruning and training of the vines we have already de- 
scribed. The renewal system of pruning we consider the best 


* This furnace should be placed two feet below the level of the fue at 
e, in order to secure-a draught, after which it may be carried quite level 
till it enters the chiraney. An air chamber may be formed round it, with 
a register to admit heated air to the house when necessary. A furnace 
fourteen inches square and deep, with an ash-pit below, in which anthra- 
cite coal is burned, will be found a very easy and perfect mode of heating 
a house of this width, and thirty feet long. 

+ The most perfect vinery that we have seen in this country is one of 
two hundred feet long at the country residence of Horace Gray, Ksq.. 
Newtown, near Boston. It is built of wood, with a curved span roof 
after a plan of Mr. Gray’s which seems to us to Wambine fitness and beauty 
in an unusual degree. 
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in all cases. The spur system is, however, practised by many 
gardeners, with mre or less success. This, as most of our 
readers are aware, consists in allowing a single shoot to extend 
from each root to the length of the rafters; from the sides of this 
stem are produced the Dearing shoots every year; and every 
autumn these spurs, are shortened back, leaving only one bud 
at the bottom of each, which in its turn becomes the bearing 
shoot, and is again cut back the next season. The fruit is 
abundantly produced, and of good flavour, but the bunches are 
neither so large nor fair, nor do the vines continue so long in a 
productive and healthy state as when the wood is annually re- 
newed, 

The essential points in pruning and training the vine, what- 
ever mode be adopted, according to Loudon, “are to shorten the 
wood to such an extent that no more leaves shall be produced 
than can be fully exposed to the light; to stop all shoots pro- 
duced in the summer that are not likely to be required in the 
winter pruning, at two or three joints, or at the first large 
healthy leaf from the stem where they originate; and to stop 
all shoots bearing bunches at one joint, or at most two, beyond 
the bunch. As shoots which are stopped, generally push a 
second time from the terminal bud, the secondary shoots thus 
produced should be stopped at one joint. And if at that joint 
they push also, then a third stopping must take place at one 
joint, and so on as long as the last terminal bud continues to 
break. Bearing these points in mind, nothing can be more 
simple than the pruning and training of the vine.” 

When early forcing of the vines is commenced, the heat 
should be applied very gently, for the first few days, and after- 
wards very gradually increased. Sixty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer may be the maximum, till the buds are all nearly 
expanded. When the leaves are expanded sixty-five may be 
the maximum and fifty-five the minimum temperature. When 
the vines are in blossom, seventy-five or eighty, in mid-day, 
with the solar heat should be allowed, with an abundance of 
air, and somewhat about this should be the average of mid-day 
temperature. But, as by far the best way of imparting infor- 
mation as to the routine of vine culture under glass is to pre- 
sent a precise account of a successful practice, we give here 
the diary of O. Johnson, Esq., of Lynn, Mass., as reported by 
him in Hovey’s Magazine. Mr. Johnson is a very successful 
amateur cultivator, and we prefer to give his diary rather than 
that of a professional gardener, because we consider it as likely 
to be more instructive to the beginner in those. little points which 
most professional men are likely to take for granted as being 
cormonly known. We may premise here that the vines were 
planted out in the border in May, 1835; they were then one 
year old, in pots. In 1836 and 1837, they were headed down, 
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In 1838 they bore a few bunches of grapes, and made fine wood 
for the following year, when the date of the diary commences, 


Commenced fire heat in the vinery. [The ther- 
mometrical observations are taken at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, at noon, and 10 o’clock at 


Placed horse manure in the house to warm the 
border, Washed the house. Took up the vines, 
(which had been covered to protect them from 
the frost,) and washed them with warm soap 
suds; raised as much moisture as possible. Wea- 


Covered inside border with sand for sprinkling. 


Earthen pans. on the flues kept filled with water, 
but syringing suspended on aceount of the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, it having been damp for 


Washed vines with soap suds. Weather moderate: 


Pans kept full of water for the sake of steam, and 
vines syringed twice a day in sunny weather. 
Weather changed suddenly last night ; cold, and 


A Sweetwater vine in a pot, taken from the cellar 
on the 18th, and pruned at that time, is now 
bleeding profusely. At this season of the year, 
in order to economize with fuel, the furnace 
should be managed carefully. We found it a 
good plan about 10 o’clock at night to close the 
door of the ash-pit and furnace, and push the 
damper in the chimney as far in as possible. No 
air is then admitted, except through the crevices 
of the iron work. The thermometer fell only 4° 
during the night. Watered vines with soap 


The last seven days have been very mild for the 


. | Feb. 1839, 
2 | Tempera- 
4 ture. 
Zlelele Drary oF THE VINER:. 
13 
night. ] 
14/50/80 60 
| ther moderate and cloudy. 
15'50|70 58, Weather quite moderate and thawy. Sleet. 
16/48)60 55 
Thaw. Whitewashed the vinery. 
17|50|55 58 
three days. Cloudy. 
18.51/67 60 
a slight snow last night. 
19/40/7560 
temperature fell 10° below minimum point. 
20/57|70|61 
suds. 
21|57/75/61 
season: to-day appears like an April day. 
22|57|64/63| Weather became cold during the night. 
24/60/63 


64; Weather cloudy and thawy for the last three days 


| Ferrvary. 


Feb. March 
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1839, Tem- 
perature. 


| Night. 


S) 
éo Sea OBES 


57.64/64 
59/70/65 
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59 64/64 


58,75|65 


56,80\71 
64)70|68 
58\64|64 


62\80/63 


aro 


51)70/68 


60|73)6 
32'75168 
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Diary OF THE VINERY. 


a 


The floor of the vinery kept constantly damp, 

and the flues watered twice at night. 

Rainy and thaw. 

Muscat of Alexandria vine bleeding at the buds. 

Weather clear and rather cool. 

Muscat vine continuing to bleed excessively, and 
finding all attempts to stop it unsuccessful, we 
hastily concluded to prune it down beyond the 
bleeding bud, and cover the wound with bladder 
of triple thickness (two very fast:) this, it was 
supposed, would stop it; but in a few moments 
the sap re-appeared, forcing its way through other 
buds, and even through the smooth bark in many 
places. The buds on the Sweetwater vines in 
pots began to swell. Rain last night; dul 
weather during the day: snow nearly gone. 

Morning fine ; afternoon cloudy. When fire is at 
a red heat, the damper and furnace door are 
closed to keep up the heat. 


Bright morning ; weather cool. 

Quite warm and pleasant for the season. 

Weather changed last evening suddenly; a cold 
snow storm set in to- fay. Afternoon clear. 

Buds of some black Hamburg vines beginning to 
swell. Dug up the inside border, and, notwith- 
standing all precautions, destroyed a few of the 
grape roots, which were within three inches of 
the surface. From this circumstance, we have 
determined not to disturb the border outside, but 
merely to loosen two inches below the surface: 
we are satisfied that the vines have been injured 
by deep digging the borders. Cold severe ; last 
night temperature 2° below 0. 

The cold very severe. The sudden changes render 
it almost impossible to keep a regular tempera: 
ture in the house, which should not stand (at this 
stage of forcing) below 60°. The house having 
originally been intended for a grapery without 
fire heat, it is not well adapted to forcing. 

Weather cool and pleasant. 

Buds of the vine in pot breaking. 


11) 


Mireh 
April 1839. 
Tem ture, 


60|74/60 
54)70 64 


63/6364 
62)60)63 
62/65 64 
62/62/66 
60/60/66 


60| 72 


621 171 


60\75 61; 
60 80161/The buds have broken remarkably fine: almost 
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Diary or THE VINERY. 


i3 Buds of Hamburgs breaking. Snow last night. 


(Quite cold last night. Windy. 
32 Buds of Hamburgs mostly breaking. Owing to 


the changeable weather, there is some fear that 
there has been too much heat, as a few of the 
shoots appear weak. Plenty of air has been 
given daily. 

Buds of Muscat of Alexandria breaking. Fruit 
buds appear on the Hamburgs. 


every bud throughout the house is opening. 
Longest shoot on Hamburg was four inches at 
noon. The Muscat, which broke first last year, 
is now the most backward. Quere—Is it not 
owing to excessive bleeding ? 


After this period, the thermometer was observed 
only at morning and at night. 

The temperature ranging from 62° to 80° during 
the remainder of the day, with an abundance of 
air in good weather, 


‘The last six days cloudy; wind east; quite cold 
last night for the season, 


80 
76 


17 
ok 
74 
78 


19/73|77 
20|70|76 
21/64|78 


22/71/78; 
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Diary oF THE VINERY. 


Tcpped the fruit-bearing shoots one joint above the 
fruit, and when the lower shoots appear weak, top 
the leading shoot of the vine. 


Discontinued syringing the vines, 
A. few clusters of flowers began to open on two vines. 


The last three days wind north-east, with much rain; 
to-day sleet and rain. 

Grapes blooming beautifully : keep up a high temper- 
ature with moisture, when the weather is cloudy 
during the day. 


Floor sprinkled to create a fine steam. 


A few clusters of flowers open on the Muscat of Alex- 


andria. 


Temperature kept up. The thermometer should not 
be allowed, at this stage of the growth of the vines, 
to fall below 75°; but owing to the faulty con- 
struction of the house, it has been almost impossible 
to keep up a regular heat. 

The grapes on the black Hamburg vines are mostly 
set ; those at the top of the house as large as small 
peas, while those below are just out of bloom. Many 
of the bunches show great promise, and the vines look 
remarkably vigorous and strong, with the exception 
of one vine, next the partition glass, which made 
the largest wood last season, apparently fully ripe 
and little pith; notwithstanding these favourable 
promises, it showed little fruit, and the shoots are 
small and weak. 


28/69/81\Cut out about fifty bunches in thinning. 


24177/75 


14 
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April 1839. 
Temper- 
ature. 


70 
66 
68 


70 
77 
62 
66 
73 
68 
62 
54 
(al 
66 
73 


68 


70 
61 
71 
74 
69 
69 
76 


72 


72 


Diary oF THE VINERY. 


‘Commenced syringing again, twice a day, in fine wea 


ther. Moisture is also plentifully supplied by keep 
ing the pans well filled with water. 


Much rain during the last week : have kept a brisk fire 
in the day, and admitted air. The vines look finely. 
Continue thinning and shouldering the bunches, 
after cutting out about one half their number, [By 
shouldering is understood tying up the shoulders 
on the large clusters to the trellis, so that they may 
not press upon the lower part of the bunch.] 


Plenty of air admitted. 


Grapes now swelling off finely. 
Abundance of moisture kept up. 


A fine rain to-day. The month has been rather cool ; 
several nights the past week the earth has frozen 
slightly. The grapes are now swelling finely. Con- 
tinue to thin the fruit daily. 

The process of thinning the berries continued, taking 
out some almost every day, and always the smallest. 


. 
Abundance of air given in fine weather. 


Next year’s bearing wood carefully laid in. 
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Diary OF THE VINERY. 


The month of May has been, as a whole, unfavourable 
for the grape. Much rainy and dull weather: we 
have been obliged to light fires every night, and 
occasionally inthe day. The grapes have been often 
looked over and thinned, yet there is no doubt the 
scissors have been used too sparingly 


JUNE. 


69)68 
66/66 
66\64 
66|68|All lateral branches cut clean out. 
61/68 
76 
60|70|Bunches supported by tying to the trellis. 
61)70 
62/70 
64/69|The grapes have now completed their stoning process, 
and a few near the furnace swelling off. No mildew, 
or disease of any kind, has yet been discovered, and 
the vines generally have the most healthy and vig- 
orous appearance. The weather has been dull and 
disagreeable, which has rendered fires necessary. 


COMTIHRARWNHH 
ran) 
ree 


i 


13/66/66|A few of the black Hamburgs and Zinfindals, near the 
flue, perceived to be changing colour. Weether quite 
unfavourable ; fires at night. 

14/65/71 
15/71 /62/Syringing now discontinued. 
1661/68 
17/58/66 
18.50\66/The month, thus far, has been remarkable for high 
19/61/60} winds, which have injured many plants. 

20/56/68 

21/66)65 

22/60/67 

23'64'62/The grapes are now swelling finely. Those at the 
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June 1839. 
Temper- 
mes Diary oF THE VINERY. 
ae 
a 
western flue mostly coloured ; also the Zinfindal next 


The second vine from the partition, having to sustain 
the heaviest crop, is rather backward, and we fear 
some of the berries may shrink: having left differ- 
ent quantities on vines of the same apparent strength, 
we shall be able to ascertain their powers of matu- 
ration. 

After this period the thermometrical observations were 
discontinued; as the crop was now beginning to 
colour, and the weather generally warm, abundance 
of air is admitted in all fine weather. 

26|—|—/Bunches of the Zinfindal near the furnace, and at the 

top of the house, are now perfectly coloured, and ap- 
parently ripe. Ceased making fires. 

29\—|—/A little air is admitted at night. Weather delight 

ful. 


July 4.—Cut six bunches of Zinfindal grapes; the largest a 
pound and a half; weight of the whole five pounds and a 
quarter. 

6th.—Exhibited Zinfindal grapes at the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

13th,—Exhibited Black Hamburgh grapes at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s room. 

15th.—A few bunches of the Muscat of Alexandria are now 
ripe ; the flavour exceedingly fine. 

20th.—Continued to cut Zinfindal grapes. 

22d.—The ripening of all the grapes being now completed, 
we have not deemed it necessary to continue the diary. In the 
vinery we shall cut about two hundred and thirty pounds of 
grapes from nine vines, [being about twenty-five pounds to each.] 
The Hamburghs average nearly one pound and a quarter to the 
bunch throughout. 

In the cold house, separated from the vinery by the partition, 
a little mildew was perceived. By dusting sulphur on the in- 
fected bushes, the mischief is instantly checked. Most of the 
cultivators with whom we have conversed complain grievously of 
mildew this season, and some have lost part of their crops by 
inattention on its first appearance. 

Aug. 10th.—Again exhibited some of the Hamburgh grapes 
at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s room. One fine 
bunch weighed two and a half pounds, and a beautiful cluster 
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of Muscat of Alexandria one pound. Some of the berries of the 
former measured three inches in circumference, and the latter 
three and a quarter by three and three quarter inches. 

Another season we intend to use a larger quantity of soap 
suds on the grape border. Have not paid sufficient attention 
to the watering of the border, and the inside, especially, must 
have suffered. Another fault to be removed next year is, to tie 
up all the projecting grapilons as well as the shoulders, which 
-would allow the grapes to swell without crowding. 

The grapes in the cold house are swelling finely. The 
bunches were thinned much more severely than in the vinery, 
but, notwithstanding this, they are all filled up, and many are 
too crowded. The berries are also larger than the grapes in 
the vinery, though none of the clusters have attained the same 
size. 

Much has been written upon the subject of the shrivelling or 
shrinking of grapes: none of the clusters in the vinery were 
affected ; but in the cold house, some shrivelling was perceived 
on a few bunches. We are inclined to believe that the moisture 
given after the grapes begin to colour, and want of sufficient air, 
are the causes. 

To insure a good crop of grapes, we are satisfied that they 
must have—plenty of heat—plenty of air—plenty of moisture— 
severe thinnng of bunches—and severe thinning of berries. The 
vines, also, must be pruned often, and kept free : the wood never 
crowded. Great attention must be paid to the airing of the 
house, which must be done gradually, that there may be at no 
time a sudden change in the temperature. 

With such attention, and the prerequisite of a rich border, on 
a dry subsoil, good crops of fine grapes are always to be obtain- 
ed. The vines require much moisture until they have complet- 
ed their last swell, when the moisture should be withdrawn.” 


InsEcTs AND DISEASES. When properly grown under glass, 
the grape is a very vigorous plant, liable to few diseases. The 
bleeding which often happens at the commencement of growth, 
usually ceases without doing harm, when the foliage begins to 
expand. If excessive, it may be stopped by a mixture of three 
parts cheese parings and one part lime, applied to the wound. 
The red-spider which sometimes infests vineries kept at a high 
temperature, is usually destroyed by coating over the flues with 
a wash of quick lime and sulphur, after which, the house must 
be kept closed for half a day. The smaller insects which occa- 
sionally prey on the young shoots, are easily kept down by 
syringing the parts affected, with a solution of whale oil/soap. 

Varieties. There are in the catalogue a vast number of 
names of grapes, many of which belong to the same fruit. But 
there are really only twenty or thirty varieties which are at all 
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worthy of cultivation in gardens. Indeed, the most experience J 
gardeners are satisfied with half a dozen of the best sorts for 
their vineries, and the sorts universally admired are the Black 
Hamburgh, Black Prince, White Muscadine, and Muscat of 
Alexandria. We will describe all the finest foreign grapes that 
have been introduced, and for the sake of simplifying their ar- 
rangement, shall divide them into three classes; Ist, those with 
dark red, purple or black berries; 2d, those with white or yellow 
berries; 3d, those with light red, rose-coloured, gray, or striped 
berries. 


CLASS IL 


GRAPES WITH DARK RED, PURPLE OR BLACK BERRIES. 


1, Brack Ciuster. Thomp. 


Black Morillon. Lind. Morillon noir. 

Auverne. Franc Pineau. of the 
Auverna, + . Auvernes Rouge 

Pineau. Miller, Vrai Auvérnas. "| French. 
True Burgundy. Raisin de Bourgne. 

Small Black Cluster, Speechly. Burgunder, the 
Black Burgundy. Rother. a 

Early Black. Schwarzer. CHAN 


This excellent hardy grape is the true Burgundy grape so 

highly valued- for wine in France. It is readily distinguished 
from Miller’s Burgundy, by the absence of the down on its 
leaves, which peculiarly distinguishes that sort. The fruit is 
very sweet and excellent, and the hardiness of the vine renders 
it one of the best varieties for the open air in this climate. 
' Bunches small, compact, (i.e. berries closely set). Berries 
middle sized, roundish-oval. Skin deep black. Juice sweet 
and good. Ripens in the open air about the 20th of September, 
Thompson gives more than 40 synonymes to this grape. 


2. Brack Frontianan. Thomp. 


Muscat Noir. 

Sir William Romley’s Black. 
Muscat Noir Ordinaire, 

Purple Frontignan. 

Black Frontignac. 

Purple Constantia, 

Black Constantia (of some). 
Bourdales des Hautes Pyrénées, 
Muscat Noir de Jura, 


ac. to 
Thomp. 


An excellent grape for the vinery, originally from the town 
of Frontignan, in France, where it and other similar sorts are 
largely cultivated for making the Muscadine or Frontignar 
wine. 
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Bunches rather long. Berries of medium size, round, quite 
black. Skin thin, flavour musky and rich. Ripens in October, 
A good bearer. 

The BLUE FRONTIGNAN, (Violet Frontignan and Black Con- 
tantion, of some,) is rather inferior to the above, having only a 
slightly musky flavour; the bunches are more compact, the 
berries not quite round, -purplish, witu a thick skin. 


3. Brack Hamsuren. Thomp. Lind. Speechly. 


Warner’s Black Hamburgh. Frankenthaler. 

Purple Hamburgh. Frankenthaler Gros Noir. 

Red Hamburgh. Trollinger. 

Brown Hamburgh. Blue Trollinger. of various 
Dutch Hamburgh, Troller. European 
Victoria. Welscher. gardens. 
Salisbury Violet. Fleisch Traube. ac, to 
Hampton Court Vine. Hudler. Thomp. 
Valentine’s, Languedoc, 

Gibaralter. Mohrendutte. 

Frankendale. Weissholziger Trollinger. 


The Black Hamburgh has long been considered the first of 
black grapes for the vinery, but it will very rarely perfect its 
fruit out of doors. Its very large size and most luscious flavour 
render it universally esteemed. 

Bunches large (about nine inches deep), \ 

and mostly with two shoulders, making it a 
broad at the top. Berries very large, (fig. 
93,) roundish, slightly inclining to oval. / 
Skin rather thick, deep brownish purple, 
becoming nearly black at full maturity. 
Flavour very sugary and rich. A good and 
regular bearer. 

Wimor’s New Brack Hampureu isa 
recent variety which is said to bear larger Black Hamburgh. 
and handsomer fruit. 


4, Brack Prince. Lind. Thomp. 


Alicant. Sir A. Pytches’ Black. 

Black Spanish. Pocock’s Damascus. Bato 
Black Valentia. Cambridge Botanic Garden. Thom 
Black Portugal. Steward’s Black Prince. P- 
“Boston. Black Lisbon. 


The Black Prince is very highly esteemed. It is hardier 
than the Black Hamburgh, ripening very well here in good 
situations in the open air, and bearing profusely, with the easiest 
culture, in the vinery. 

Bunches long and not generally shouldered, berries large, 
rather thinly set, oval. Skin thick, black, cov ered with a thick 
blue bloom. Flavour first rate—sweet and excellent, 
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5. Brack Lomsparpy. Lind. Thomp. 


West’s St. Peters. Poonah. 
Money’s. Raisin des Carmes. 
Raisin de Cuba. 


Bunches large and long, with shoulders. Berries large, 
roundish-oval. Skin thin, very black at maturity. Flavour 
very rich and sugary. The leaves are rather small, and turn 
purple as the fruit ripens. Thompson considers this synony- 
mous with the Poonah grape introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, 
from Bombay. It requires a pretty high temperature, and is 
then a great bearer. 


6. Brack Morocco. Thomp. 


Le Coeur. Lind. Ansell’s Large Oval Black. 
Black Musca.iel. Raisin d’Espagne. 

A large and showy grape, ripening late, but requiring a good 
deal of heat. The blossoms are a little imperfect, and require 
to be fertilized with those of the Black Hamburgh, or some 
other hardy sort. 

Bunches large ; berries very large, oval; skin thick, dark red, 
flavour tolerably sweet and rich. 


7. Brack Sarnr Perer’s. Thomp. 


Saint Peter’s. Lind. Speechly. Black Palestine. 
Oldaker’s. West's St. Peter's. 


A capital variety, ripening quite late, and which may be kept 
on the vines if it is allowed to ripen in a cool house until winter, 
This is one of the best sorts for a vinery without fire-heat. 

Bunches of pretty good size, rather loose. Berries rather 
large, round. Skin thin and black. Flavour delicate, sweet, 
and excellent. 


8. Brack Muscar or AtexanpriA. Thomp. 


Red Muscat of Alexandria. Lind. 
Red Frontinac of Jerusalem. 


Bunches large, and shouldered. _ Berries large, oval, skin 
thick, of a reddish colour, becoming black at maturity. Flesh 
quite firm, with a rich musky flavour. Requires a vinery with 
fire-heat. 

9. Brack Trreour. Thomp. 
Black Grape from Tripoli. Lind. Speech. 
This grape, which we have not yet seen in fruit, is said to be 
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a large and very excellent one, ripening late, and well worthy 
of a place in the vinery. It requires some fire-heat. 

Bunches of medium size, shouldered, rather loose. Berries 
large, round, often slightly flattened. Stones quite small. Skin 
thin, purplish black, slightly covered with bloom. Flesh tender 
and sweet, with a very high flavoured, rich juice. 


10. Brack Muscapinz. Lind. Thomp. 
Black Chasselas, Chasselas Noir. 


A pretty good black grape, scarcely succeeding well, how- 
ever, in the open air, and interior to other sorts for the vinery. 

Bunches of medium size, compact. Berries roundish-oval. 
Skin thick, black, overspread with a blue bloom. Juice sweet, 
and of pretty good flavour 


11, Brack Sweerwater. Thomp. Lind. 
Water Zoet Noir. 


Bunches small, compact. Berries small, round. Skin thin, 
with a sweet and pleasant juice. A second rate, but rather 
hardy sort. 


12. Earty Buacx Jury. Thomp. Lind. 


July Grape, De St. Jean, 

Madeline. Schwarzer Frihzeitiger. 

Madeline Noir. Burguider. of the 
Raisin précoce. Poutéan. August Traube. Germans. 
Morillon Hatif 0. Duh. Jacobs straube. 


The earliest of grapes, and chiefly valued for the dessert on 
that account. In the open air it ripens, here, the last of July, 
or early in August. The leaves are rather small, and light 
green above and beneath. 

Bunches small and compact. Berries small, quite round. 
Skin thick, black, covered with a blue bloom, Flavour mode- 
rately sweet, but not rich or perfumed, 


13. Esperione. Thomp. Lind. 


Turner’s Black. Hardy Blue Windsor, 
Cumberland Lodge. 


The Esperione is a hardy, luxuriant, and prolific grape, grow- 
ing as well in the open air as the Muscadine, and even better in 
many situations. It is yet very rare with us, but merits more 
general cultivation. 

Bunches large, shouldered, like the Black Hamburgh in size. 
Berries round, or occasionally flattened, and often indented with 
a groo e. Skin thick, dark purple, powdered with a thick blue 
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bloom. Flesh adheres to the skin, of a pleasant, sprightly fla 
vour, not very rich. 


14, Fiytinpo. 


This grape is of Italian origin, brought to notice by M. De 
Bavay, of Vilvorde,who received it of Major Esperin, and is 
said to have been discovered by the French army in Naples. 

Its growth is vigorous. Peduncle very stout. Bunch large, 
compact, and shouldered. Berries of the largest size, nearly 
round, slightly oval. Skin dark violet. Flesh abounds in a 
sugary juice, and has a peculiarly pleasant aroma. It has a 
resemblance to the Black Hamburgh, but is considerably 
earlier. (Al Pom.) 


15, Mriier’s Bureunpy. Lind. Thomp. Speechly. 


Miller Grape. Miiller. 

Le Meunier. Mullevrebe. 

Morillon Taconné. Morone Farinaccio. of European 
Fromenté, Pulverulenta. gardens, 
Aleatica du Po, Farineux noir. 

Sauvignien noir. Noirin. 


A favourite variety, long known and cultivated in all parts 
of the world as a hardy grape for wine and table use. It mpens 
pretty well in the open air, and is readily known by the dense 
covering of cottony down which lines both sides of the leaves, 
whence the name miler’s grape. 

Bunches short, thick, and compact. _ Berries roundish-oval, 
very closely set together, Skin thin, black, with a blue bloom, 
Flesh tender, abounding with a sweet, high flavoured juice. 
Each berry contains two small seeds. 


16. Scuiras. 


A seedling raised by Leclerc, and, according to M. Vibert, it 
is, of all the large berried black grapes, the one which ripens the 
earliest, arriving at maturity nearly as early as the Chassclas, 
and nearly a month earlier than the Black Hamburgh, — It is 
an important acquisition as a table grape. It is a sturdy, vigor- 
ous grower. Leaves large, generally three-lobed, very downy 
beneath and slightly so on the upper surface. 

Bunch long, loose, and shouldered. Berries irregular in size, 
elongated, oval in form, Skin reddish-violet, thickly covered 
with bloom. Flesh juicy, crisp, with a particularly sweet, deli- 
cious aromatic flavour, (Al Pom.) 
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CLASS I. 
GRAPES WITH WHITE OR YELLOW BERRIES. 


17, Crorar, Thomp. Lind. Duh. 


Parsley-leaved. White Parsley-leaved. 
Parsley-leaved Muscadine. Malmsey Muscadine. 
Raisin d’Autriche. 


The Parsley-leaved grape, as its name denotes, is remarkable 
for its very deeply divided leaves, quite unlike those of any 
other sort. It succeeds very well with us in the open air, and 
may therefore be considered a valuable sort, but it is greatly 
superior in flavour when grown under glass. 

Bunches of middle size, long, rather loose. Berries round. 
Skin thin, white, with a sweet and pleasant, but not rich flavoured 
juice. 

There is a variety of this grape with red fruit. 


16. CuasseLas Musqui. Thomp. Duh. 
Musk Chasselas. Le Cour. 


A very delicious grape, the highest flavoured Chasselas, hav- 
ing much of the flavour of the Muscat of Alexandria, 

Bunches of medium size, long and rather loose, Berries 
middle size, round. Skin thin, yellowish white. Flesh tender, 
with an abundant juice, of a rich musky flavour. Leaves small- 
er and deeper green than those of the Sweetwater or Musca- 
dine. 


17. Cuartsworra Toray. Thomp. 


A new variety very recently received from England, reputed 
to be of superiour quality. 

Bunches long, compact. Berries large, oval. Skin thick, 
white. Flavour rich and excellent, with a Muscat perfume. 


18, Earty Wuire Manvasta. Thomp. 


Morna Chasselas. Mornair blanc. 

Early Chasselas. Le Melier. of the 
Grove End Sweet Water. Melier blane. French. 
White Melier. Blane de Bonneuil. 


A nice early grape, and a good bearer, which is in fact only 
an earlier variety of the Chassclas, It bears very well in the 


open air, 
Bunches in size and form, much like those of the white Chas: 
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selas or Royal Muscadine. Berries round, yellowish white. 
Skin thin. Flesh sweet, juicy, and agreeable in flavour. Ripens 
in August. The leaves are pale green on the upper side, slight 
ly downy below, cut into five, rather deep lobes. 


19. Pirmaston Wuirr Custer. 


A pretty hardy grape, raised in Pitmaston, England, from the 
Black Cluster, ripening rather earlier than the Sweetwater, of 
good quality, and well deserving a place where the foreign grapes 
are cultivated in the open air. 

Bunches of medium size, compact and shouldered. Berries 
middle sized, round. Skin thin, amber colour, occasionally 
tinged with a little russet when fully ripe. Flesh tender, juicy, 
sweet and excellent. 


20. Royau Muscaping. Thomp. Lind, Mill. 


Amber Muscadine. Chasselas blanc. 

Early White Teneriffe. Chasselas de Fontainebleau. aato 
Golden Chasselas. D’Arbois. Thom 
White Chasselas. Raisin de Champagne. P. 
Chasselas doré. Amiens. 


A truly excellent grape in all respects—one of the very best 

for hardy culture in this climate, or for the vinery. It is every- 

where highly esteemed, and is the Chasselas 

( par excellence of the French. 

Bunches large, and shouldered. Berries, 

(fig. 94,) larger than those of the Sweetwater, 

round. Skin thin, at first greenish white, 

but turning to an amber colour when fully 

ripe. Flesh tender, with a rich and delicious 

flavour. Ripens here about the 20th of Sep- 

tember. Wood and foliage stronger than 
those of the Sweetwater. 


Royal Muscadine. 


21. Scorcn Wurrr Ciuster. Thomp. 
Blacksmith’s White Cluster. 


This is a new grape, not yet fairly tested in this country, but 
which is likely to prove a valuable one for garden culture, as it 
has the reputation in England of being very hardy, very early, 
and a great bearer.’ It was raised from the seed by a black- 
smith of Edinburgh in 1812. 

Bunches of middle size, compact. Berries medium sized, 
roundish-oval. Skin white, thin, Flesh tender, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent. 
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22. Syrtan. Thomp. Lind. Speech. 
Jews. 


This is believed to be the grape mentioned in the scriptures 
as found by the Israelites on the brook of Eschol, the bunches 
of which were so large as to be borne on a staff by two men. 
It is a very superb looking fruit, and has been grown in this 
country to very large size. In England bunches of it have been 
produced weighing 193 lbs. It is much inferiour in flavour to 
No. 24, and is, perhaps, therefore, scarcely desirable in a small 
collection. 

Bunches enormously large, and regularly formed, with broad 
shoulders. Berries large, oval. Skin thick, white at first, but 
becoming a tawny yellow, or amber when at full maturity. Flesh 
firm and solid, moderately juicy and sweet, though not rich. 
Will hang till Christmas in a vinery. The wood and foliage are 
very large. 


23. VerpELHO. Thomp. Lind. 


Verdal. Verdilhio. 
Madeira Wine Grape. 


A vigorous growing grape, of good quality, from Madeira, 
which is largely used in that island for making the best wines. 

Bunches rather small, loose. Berries small, rather unequal 
in size, and often without seeds. Skin thin, semi-transparent, 
yellowish-green, a little tinged with russet when very ripe. 
Juice a little acid at first, but rich and excellent at maturity. 


24, Wurre Muscar or ALexanpria. Thomp, Lind, 


Frontniac of Alexandria. t Miller White Muscat of Lunel. 
Jerusalem Muscat. ; Lunel. 

Malaga, Muscat d’ Alexandria. 

White Muscat. Passe-longue Musqué. Duh. 
Tottenham Park Muscat. Passe Musqué. 


Bebibo, (of Sicily.) 

The most delicious of all grapes, but re- 
quires to be grown under glass in this cli- 
mate. In favourable seasons it reaches ma- 
turity well in a vinery without fire-heat, but 
it can scarcely be said to attain its highest 
flavour except with the aid of artificial heat. 

Bunches very large, often 9 to 12 inches, 
long, rather loose and irregular. Berries 
very large, an inch or more long, oval. 
Skin thick, white or pale amber when 
fully ripe. Flesh quite firm and crisp, = 
with a peculiarly musky, rich, perfumed White Muscat of Alea: 
flavour, very delicious. Seeds small, and andra, 
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occasionally absent from the larger berries. This variety is a 
very strong grower, and is raised in great perfection about 
Boston. It will hang a long time on the vines. 

Mr. Thompson considers the Marag@a grape (brought to this 
country in jars,) as synonymous. It is picked so early for im- 
portation as to have little flavour. 

The Cannon-Hatt Muscat, an English seedling, closely re- 
sembles this grape, but the flesh is firmer, the skin yellower, and 
it is not quite so rich in flavour. It also sets rather badly, re- 
quiring to be fertilized by hand with the pollen of some other 
sort. 


05. Wuitse Frontienan. Lind. Thomp. 


White Constantia. Moschata Bianca. 

White Frontniac. Moscado Bianco. 
Nepean’s Constantia, Moscatel Commun. 
Muscat Blane, Muscateller. 

Raisin de Frontignan. . Wiesser Muscateller. 
Muscat Blane de Jura. Weisse Muscaten Traube. 


The White Frontignan is a very favourite grape, as the many 
names, quoted above, by which it is known in various parts of 
Europe, sufficiently prove. Its hardy habit, uniform productive- 
ness in the vinery, and most luscious flavour, make it everywhere 
esteemed. 

Bunches of medium size, or pretty long, and without shoul- 
ders. Berries middle sized, round, rather thickly set. Skin 
thin, dull white or yellow, covered with a thin bloom. Flesh 
tender, with a rich, perfumed, musky flavour. 


26. Wuitre Sweetwater. ‘Thomp. 


Early White’ Muscadine. Dutch Sweetwater 
White Muscadine, (of Lind.) Chasselas Precoce. 
Early Sweetwater. Chasselas Royal. 

Stillward’s Sweetwater. Water Zoete Blane. 


This grape is better known, and more commonly cultivated 
than any other in this country, although it is inferiour to the 
Royal Muscadine. It differs from the latter in having weaker 
wood, and open, loose bunches of a paler colour. 

Bunches middle sized, loose or open, usually with many 
small imperfect berries, shouldered. Berries of the middle size, 
round. Skin thin, clear watery green, rarely becoming amber 
except very fully exposed to the sun. Flesh crisp, watery, 
sweet, but not high flavoured. Ripens in the open air from the 
20th to the last of August—a fortnight earlier than the Royal 
Muscadine. 


27. Witte Toxay. Thomp. 


Genuine Tokay. Lind. Speech. Gray Tokay ? 
Tokai blanc. 


This is the fruit from which the delicious Tokay wine of 
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Hungary is made. We have ripened it very well in the open 
air. Its flavour is good and its aroma peculiarly agreeable. 

Bunches of medium size, compact. Berries rounded oval, 
closely set. Skin thin, of a dull white. Flesh very delicate, 
sweet and perfumed. Leaves deeply 5-lobed, and covered with 
a satiny down on the lower surface. 


28. Wuire Hamsurcu. Thomp. 


White Lisbon. White Portugal. 
White Raisin. 

This is the Portugal grape of commerce, which is so largely 
exported to different parts of the world in jars. It is not a high 
flavoured though a very showy grape, and will hang a long time 
on the vines after maturity. It requires a vinery. 

Bunches very large and loose. Berries large oval. Skin 
thick, greenish-white. Flesh solid, sweet, and sometimes with 
a slight Muscat flavour. Bunches of this variety weighing over 
three pounds have been grown near Boston. 


29. Wuirz Nice. Thomp. M‘Intosh. 


A very large and showy fruit, and, in a vinery with fire-heat, 
a very excellent sort. M‘Intosh, an English gardener of repu- 
tation, has grown bunches of this the White Nice to the enor- 
mous weight of eighteen pounds, and considers it “one of the 
noblest of grapes.” 

Bunches very large, with loose shoulders. Berries roundish, 
medium size, thinly distributed over the shoulders and sides of 
the bunch. Skin thin, rather tough, greenish-white, becoming, 
finally, a little yellowish. Flesh crisp, sweet, and of very good 
flavour. Leaves and wood very strong, the latter remarkably 
downy beneath. 


30. Wurtz Rissuine. Thomp. 


Schloss Johanniskerg. Petit Riessling. 
Rudeshimerberg, Grosser Riessling. 
Reissling. Rossling. 

Kleier Rissling. 


_ The most celebrated grape of the Rhine, producing the cele- 

brated Hock wines It is yet little known in this country, but 
from its very great hardiness and productiveness, in the cold 
districts of its native soil, we hope to find in it a valuable acqui- 
sition for our gardens—if not for our vineyards. 

Bunches of medium size, compact. Berries rather small, 
round. Skin thin. Flesh tender and juicy, with sweet and 
sprightly pleasant, flavour. 
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CLASS IIL. 


GRAPES WITH LIGHT RED, ROSE-COLOURED, OR STRIPED BERRIEK 


81. ALEPPo. Thomp. Lind, 


Switzerland Grape. Raisin d@’ Aless. 

Striped Muscadine. Chasselas panaché. 
Variegated Chasselas. Maurillan panaché. 
Raisin Suisse. Maurillan noir panaché. 


A very singular grape, the berries being mostly striped with 
white and black in distinct lines ; or sometimes half the bunch 
will be black, and half white. It bears very well, and is de- 
serving a place in the vinery of the amateur. The.foliage is 
also pr rettily striped in autumn. 

Bunches rather below medium size. Berries medium size, 
roundish, Skin thin, striped with white and dark red, or black 
Flesh juicy, and of a rich and excellent flavour. 


32. GrizzLy FRonTIGNAN. Thomp. Lind. 
Red Frontignan, (of some.) Muscat Gris. 
Grizzly Frontignac. Muscado Rosso. 
Red Constantia. Kiimmel Traube, 
Muscat Rouge. Grauer Muscateller, 


This delicious grape requires to be grown in a vinery, when it 
is, to our taste, scarcely surpassed. 

Bunches rather Jong, with narrow shoulders. Berries round, 
of medium size, and growing closer upon the bunches than those 
of the White Frontignan. Skin thick, pale brown, blended with 
red and yellow. Flesh very juicy, rich, musky and high flavoured. 

The Rep Frontianan Thompson considers the same as the 
foregoing, only being more deeply coloured in some situations. 
Bat Lindley, with whom we are inclined to agree in this case, 
keeps it distinct. The latter describes the Red Frontignan as 
having bunches without shoulders, berries perfectly round, and 
deep red, flavour excellent, These two sorts require more care- 
ful comparison. 


33. Kyienr’s Variecarep Cuassetas. Thomp. 
Variegated Chasselas. Lind. 


A hybrid seedling, raised by Mr. Knight from the White 
Chasselas, impregnated by the Aleppo. A curous and pretty 
fruit, but not first rate in flavour. 

Bunches rather long, unshouldered. Berries below the mid- 
dle size, round, loosely set. Skin quite thin, white, shaded witk 
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bluish violet, sometimes becoming purplish in the sun. Flesh 
tender, sweet, and pleasant. The leaves die off in autumn of 
fine red, yellow, and green colours. 


34, Lomparpy. Thomp. Lind. 


Flame Coloured Tokay. Rhenish Red. 
Wantage. Red Grape of Taurida. 


The Lombardy is remarkable for the very large size of the 
bunches, which are frequently twelve to eighteen inches long. 
It is a handsome fruit, the berries thickly set, (so much so as to 
need a good deal of thinning,) and it requires fire-heat to bring 
it to full perfection. 

Bunches very large, handsomely formed, with large shoul- 
ders. Berries large roundish. Skin thick, pale red or flame 
colour. Flesh firm, sweet, with a sprightly, very good flavour. 


35. Rep CuasseLas. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 
Red Muscadine. fil. Chasselas Rouge. Duh. 


‘This grape a good deal resembles the White Chasselas, ex- 
cept that the berries are slightly coloured with red. Very rare- 
ly, when over ripe, they become a dark red. 

Bunches loose, not large ; berries medium size, round. Skin 
thin, at first pale green, but when exposed to the sun they be- 
come red. Flesh tender, sweet, and very good. Not very hardy. 


Cultivation of the Native Grapes, 


The better varieties of the native grapes, are among the most 
valuable of fruits in the middle states. Hardy, vigorous, and 
productive, with a moderate amount of care they yield the 
farmer, and the common gardener, to whom the finer foreign 
sorts requiring much attention and considerable expense in cul- 
ture, are denied, the enjoyment of an abundance of very good 
fruit. In this part of the country no fruit is more common than 
the grape, and many families preserve large quantities for use 
during the winter months, by packing them away, as soon as 
ripe, in jars, boxes, or barrels, between layers of cotton batting 
—in which way they may be kept plump and fresh till Feb- 
ruary. 

The grape region has been lately greatly extended by the 
addition of new varieties, which, in consequence of ripening 
their fruit much earlier than the Isabella and Catawba, are 
suited to two or three degrees of latitude farther north than 
the limit of the cultivation of these varieties. 

The garden culture of the hardy native grapes, although 
not very difficult, cannot be accomplished so as to give the 
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fruit in perfection, without some attention to their habits and 
wants. The soil should be dry, deeply worked, and well en- 
riched, always bearing in mind that: it is an essential poi t. te 
secure a perfectly open, sunny exposure, as it may always be 
assumed that with us no atmosphere can be too warm or bright 
for the grape; for although it will make the most vigorous 
shoots in the shade of trees or buildings, yet the crops will be 
small, the fruit poor and uncertain, and the vines likely to fall a 
prey to mildew. 

In the second place the vines should be kept within moderate 
bounds, and trained to an upright trellis. The Isabella and 
Catawba are so rampant in their growth, when young, that the 
indulgent and gratified cultivator is but too apt to allow them 
to overbear ; the border should always be given to the exclusive 
occupancy of ‘the vines, and the roots should be allowed space 
proportional to the branches they are to carry. By observing 
these directions, and not suffering the vines to overbear, they may 
be continued a ‘long time in full vigour and produetiveness, 

The system of pruning and training these grapes generally 
pursued is the upright mode, with the spur mode of training. 
The first season's growth of a newly planted vine is cut back 
to two buds the ensuing fall or spring. These two buds are 
allowed to form two upright shoots the next summer, which at 
the end of the season are brought down to a horizontal position, 
and fastened each way to the lower horizontal rail of the trellis, 
being shortened at the distance of three or four feet from the 
' as far each side as the plant is wished to extend. The 
next season, upright shoots are allowed to grow one foot apart, 
and these, as soon as they reach the top of the trellis, are also 
stopped, The nekt year the trellis being filled with the vines, 
a set of lateral shoots will be produced from the upright leaders 
with from one to three bunches upon each, which will be the 
first crop. The vine is now perfect, and, in the spur mode of 
pruning, it is only necessary at the close ‘of every season, that 
is, at the autumnal or winter pruning, to cut back these lateral 
shoots, or fruit spurs, to within an inch of the upright shoot 
from which they sprung, and a new lateral producing fruit will 
annually supply its place, to be again cutout at the winter prnuing. 

After several years’ bearing, if it is found that the grapes fail 
in size or flavour, the vines should be cut down to the main 
horizontal shoots at the bottom of the trellis. They will then 
speedily make a new set of upright shoots which will produce 
very abundantly, as at first. 

It cannot be denied that the renewal system of training (see 
page 305), is certain of yielding always the largest and finest 
fruit, though not so large a crop—as half the surface of the vine 
is every year occupied with young wood, to take the place of 
that annually cut out. 
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What we have already stated, in page 306, respecting prun- 
ing will apply equally well here. If the vine is fully exposed 
to the sun it will require very little summer pruning * infact, 
none, except stopping the young shoots three joints beyond the 
farthest bunch of grapes, at midsummer—for the leaves being 
intended by nature to elaborate the sap, the more we can retain 
of them, (without robbing the fruit unduly of fluids expended 
in making new growth,) the larger and higher flavoured will be 
the fruit; careful experiments having proved that there is no 
more successful mode of impoverishing the crop of fruit than 
that of pulling off the leaves. 

In the axils of the leaves by the side of the buds, which are 
to send forth shoots for next season’s crops—branches called 
laterals push forth which should be pinched off at the first 
leaf—and at the next leaf where they start again; generally the 
second stopping will be sufficient. 

The annual pruning of the hardy grapes is usually per- 
formed during mild days in February or March—at least a 
month before vegetation is likely to commence. Many cul- 
tivators prefer to prune their vines in November, and, except 
for cold latitudes or exposures, this is undoubtedly the better 
season. 

Every third year, at least, the borders where the vines are 
growing should have a heavy top-dressing of manure. The 
vine soon exhausts the soil within its reach, and ceases bearing 
well when that is the case. We have frequently seen old and 
impoverished vines entirely resuscitated by digging in about 
the roots, as far as they extend, a very heavy top-dressing of 
slightly fermented stable manure. 

Vineyarp Cutturs. While many persons who have either 
made or witnessed the failures in raising the foreign grapes in 
vineyards in this country, believe it is folly for us to attempt 
to compete with France and Germany in wine-making, some of 
our western citizens, aided by skilful Swiss and German vine- 
dressers—emigrants to this country, have placed the fact of 
profitable vineyard culture beyond a doubt, in the valley of the 
Ohio. The vineyards on the Ohio, now covering many acres, 
produce regular, and very large crops, and their wine of the 
different characters of Madeira, Hock, and Champagne, brings 
very readily from 75 cents to one dollar a gallon in Cincinnati. 
The Swiss, at Vevay, first commenced wine-making in the 
West, but to the zeal and fostering care of N. Longworth, Esq., 
of Cincinnati, one of the most energetic of western horticul- 
turists, that district of country owes the firm basis on which 
the vine culture is now placed. The native grapes—chietly 
the Catawba—are entirely used there, and as many parts ot 
the middle States are quite as favourable as the banks of the 
Ohio for these varieties, the much greater yield of these grapes 
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leads us to believe that we may even here pursue wine-making 
profitably. 

The vineyard culture of the native grape is very simple 
Strong, loamy, or gravelly soils are preferable—limestone soils 
being usually the best—and a warm, open, sunny exposure 
being indispensable. The vines are planted in rows, about six 
feet apart, and trained to upright stakes or posts as in Europe. 
The ordinary culture is as simple as that of a field of Indian 
corn—one man and horse with a plough, and the horse culti- 
vator, being able to keep a pretty large surface in good order. 
The annual pruning is performed in winter, top-dressing the 
vines when it is necessary in the spring ; ‘and the summer 
work, stopping side shoots, thinning, tying, and gathering, 
being chiefly done by women and children. In the fermenta- 
tion of the newly made wine lies the chief secret of the vigne- 
ron, and, much as has been said of this in books, we have sat- 
isfied ourselves that careful experiments, or, which is better, a 
resort to the experience of others, is the only way in which to 
secure success in the quality of the wine itself, 

Diszases. The mildew, which is troublesome in some dis- 
tricts, is easily prevented by keeping the vine of small size, 
and by the renewal system of pruning, or never allowing the 
vine to bear more than two years on spurs from the same old 
wood. 

The beetles which sometimes infest the grape vines in sum- 
mer, especially the large brownish yellow vine beetle, (Pedid- 
nota punctata,) and the « grape-vine flea-bectle, (Haltica chalybea,) 
are very destructive to the foliage and buds, and the most effec- 
tual remedy is hand-picking when taken in time. But we 
would also very strongly recommend again the use of open 
mouthed bottles, half filled, (and kept renewed ,) with a mixture 
of sweetened water and vinegar, and hung here and there 
among the vines. Indeed, we have seen bushels of beetles, and 
other “insects, destroyed in a season, and all injury prevented, 
simply by the use of such bottles. 

Varieties. The most valuable native grapes are those two 
old standard varieties, Isabella and Catawba, with those more 
recently introduced, Diana, Delaware, Rebecca, and Concord. 
For warm exposures and particularly for the South the Her- 
bemont is a most excellent variety. The Elsingburgh, is a 
very small grape, but of delicious quality, and the Clinton is 
prized chiefly for latitudes where the Isabella does not always 
ripen, 
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1. Native Grapes. 


Atexanper’s. Thomp. Prin, 


Schuylkill Museadell. Adlwm. 
Muscadine. 

Cape Grape. 

Spring Mill Constantia. } of Vevay, Jil. 

Clifton’s Constantia, 

Madeira, of York, Pa? 

Tasker’s Grape. 

Winne. 


This grape, a natural seedling, was first discovered by Mr. 
Alexander, gardener to Gov. Penn, before the war of the revo- 
lution, It is not unfrequently found, as a seedling, from the 
wild Foxgrape, on the borders of our woods. It is quite sweet 
when ripe, and makes a very fair wine, but is quite too pulpy 
and coarse for table use. The bunches are more compact, and 
the leaves much more downy, than those of the Isabella. 

Bunches rather compact, not shouldered. Berries of medium 
size, oval. Skin thick, quite black. Flesh with a very firm 
pulp, but juicy, and quite sweet and musky, when fully ripe, 
which is not till the last of October. 


2. Buanp. 


Bland’s Virginia. Bland’s Madeira. 
Bland's Pale Red. — Powell. 
Red Seuppernong, (ef some.) 


The Bland is one of the best of our native grapes, approach- 
ing, in flavour and appearance, the Chasselas grapes of Europe, 
with very little pulp, and only a slight astringency. It does 
not ripen well to the north of this, except in favourable situa- 
tions, and should always be planted in a warm exposure. It is 
a genuine native sort, (doubtless a natural seedling,) and is said 
to have been found on the eastern shore of Virginia, by Col. 
Bland of that state, who presented scions to Mr. Bartram, the 
botanist, by whom it was first cultivated. The Bland is not a 
great bearer, and has not proved valuable north. The iruit 
keeps admirably, in jars, for winter use. 

Bunches rather long, loose, and often with small, imperfect 
berries. Berries round, on long stalks—hanging rather thinly. 
Skin thin, at first, pale green, but pale red when ripe. Flesh 
slightly pulpy, of a pleasant, sprightly, delicate flavour, and with 
little or no musky scent, but a slight astringency. Ripens pretty 
late. Foliage lighter green than that of the Catawba, smoother, 
and more delicate. This vine is quite difficult of propagation 
bv cuttings. 
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BrINCcKELE. 


Raised by Peter Raabe near Philadelphia, but not yet tested 
as to hardiness. Bunch large, rather compact, sometimes 
shouldered. Berries five-eighths of an inch in diameter; round, 
black. Flesh solid, not pulpy. Flavour rich, vinous, and saccha- 
rine; quality “best.” (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


“CANADIAN CHIEF. 


From Canada, and claimed to be a native, but so strongly 
marked with foreign characteristics that we think it will not 
prove to be an acquisition for general cultivation. 

Bunches very large and shouldered, and the vine very pro- 
ductive, and will probably do better in Canada than in a warmer 
latitude. 


Cansy’s Avucust. 


Origin uncertain; introduced by Charles Canby, Wilmington, 
Del. Bunch medium size, compact. Berry round, black, thickly 
covered with a light bloom, juice slightly reddened, sweet, vinous, 
not very rich. Skin somewhat pungent, and not much tough- 
ness in its pulp when fully ripe, which is a few days before Isa- 
bella. York Madeira and Hyde’s Eliza resemble this, and may 
prove the same. 


Cassapy, 


An accidental sgedling that sprung up in P. H. Cassady’s 
yard, in Philadelphia. 

Bunches medium size, tolerably compact, and sometimes 
shouldered. Berry below mediuin, round, greenish white, with 
occasionally a faint salmon tint, and thickly covered with white 
bloom. Flesh juicy, with but little pulp, flavour pleasant. 
Quality “very good.” (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Catawba. Adlum. Ken. 
Red Muncy. Catawba Tokay. 


This excellent native grape was first introduced to notice by 
Major Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C., and was found by him in 
Maryland. It probably has its name from the Catawba river, 
but it has been found growing at various points from that river 
to Pennsylvania. It is one of the hardiest, most productive, 
and excellent of our native sorts, either for wine or table use, 
and succeeds well in all situations not too cold for grape culture. 
In habit of growth, it so closely resembles the Isabella that it is 
difficult to distinguish the two, except in the colour and shape 
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of the fruit Unless it be very ripe, it is, perhaps, a little more 
musky in flavour, than the Isabella. 
Bunches of medium size, somewhat 
loose, shouldered. Berries, round, (or 
sometimes slightly oval,) pretty large. 
Skin rather thick, pale red in the 
shade, but pretty deep red in the sun, 
covereu with a lilac bloom. Flesh 
slightly pulpy, juicy, very sweet, 
with an aromatic, rich, musky flavour. 
Ripe from the lst to the middle of Catawba. 
October, and should be allowed to hang till fully ripe. 


Cuitps’ SUPERB, 
Childs’ Seedling. 


A very large fine grape grown in Utica, N.Y., by Mr. Childs, 
It is doubtless of foreign origin, but has succeeded with him 
without glass, although latterly grown under it. We presume 
its foreign characteristics will not fit it for open culture. 


CLARA. 


Raised by Peter Raabe. Bunch medium, notcompact. Ber- 
ry medium, round, green, faintly tinged with salmon when ex- 
_ posed to the sun. Flesh tender, juicy, flavour rich, sweet and 
delicious, quality “ best.”—(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


CLINTON, 


Urigin uncertain—said to have originated in Western New 
York, growth vigorous, hardy, and productive. Bunch medium, 
shouldered, long and narrow, somewhat irregular but compact. 
Berries round, rather below medium size, black, covered with a 
thick bloom, juicy, with some acidity and toughness in its pulp, 
but with a brisk vinous flavour; eatable eight or ten days before 
Isabella, but continues austere till after cold weather, when it 
becomes very good. : 


Co.tumsra. Prince. 


This grape is said to have been found by Mr. Adlum on 
his farm at Georgetown, D, C., a vigorous grower, produc- 
tive. 

Bunch small, compact. Berry small, black, with a thin bloom, 
with very little hardness or acidity in its pulp, not high flavour- 
ed, but pleasant and vinous, scarcely if at all foxy—ripe last of 
September. 
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Concorp. 


This fine hardy native grape was raised from seed by E. W. 
Buil, Concord, Mass. It is of very healthy, vigorous habit, and 
exceedingly productive. Bunch rather compact, large shouldered. 
Berries large, globular, almost black, thickly covered with bloom. 
Skin rather thick, with more of the native pungency and aroma 
than the Isabella, which it resembles, but does not quite equal in 
quality. Flesh moderately juicy, rather buttery, very sweet, 
with considerable toughness and acidity in its pulp. It is more 
hardy than the [sabella and ripens about ten days earlier, con- 
sequently it is a very valuable variety for a large northern range 
where the Isabella does not ripen. 


DELAWARE. 
Heath. 
Traminer. 


Red Resling. ' fever cclly. 

The precise origin of this grape is not known. We have the 
following account of it from our friend, A, Thomson of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, to whose appreciative taste and liberality the country 
is indebted for the introduction of our best hardy table grape. 

Among an indiscriminate mixture brought to Delaware for 
sale by a ; German, he found this, whose excellence immediately 
attracted his attention, and on inquiry as to its history, he found 
it in the possession of some German emigrants who said they 
brought. it from New Jersey some eighteen years ago, having 
obtained it from the garden of a French gentleman named Paul 
H. Provost, in Kingswood township, Hunterdon Co., N. J. It 
was known in that vicinity as the “Jtalian wine grape,” and had 
been received by Mr. Provost many years before from a brother 
residing in Italy. 

By some German wine-growers in Cincinnati, it has been 
thought to be Traminer, and by others the Red Resling, two 
celebrated wine grapes of Germany, to which its fruit bears a 
strong resemblance, but from which, in wood and foliage, it is 
as distinct as any of our native grapes. Mr. Thomson thinks it 
must have been an accidental seedling that sprang up in that 
garden, as it is free from blight and mildew, never prematurely 
losing its leaves, and seeming to luxuriate in our climate, which 
cannot be said of any foreign variety with which we are ac- 
quainted, Bunch small, very compact, and generally shouldered. 
Berries smallish, round when. not compressed. Skin thin, of 
a beautiful light-red or flesh colour, very translucent, passing to 
wine colour by long keeping. It is without hardness or acidity 
in its pulp, exceedingly sweet but sprightly, vinous, and aromatic, 
and is well characterised by Mr. Prince as our highest flavoured 
and most delicious hardy grape. It is a vigorous grower, an 
sarly and profuse bearer, and probably more hardy than Isabella 
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Delaware. 


or Catawba. In the garden of Mr. Thomson, where all other 
kinds were nearly destroyed by the unprecedented cold of 55 
and ’56 this alone was uninjured. It ripens nearly, or quite 
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three weeks before the Isabella. Its bunches and berries are 
very greatly increased in size by high culture, 


Diana. 


A seedling of the Catawba raised by Mrs. Diana Crehore of 
Boston, and named by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Its promise of excellence was first made known to the public by 
Mr. Hovey through his Magazine in 1844, and in 1849 the 
Horticulturist announced it the best and most beautiful of Ame- 
rican grapes, particularly valuable for its earliness. For the South 
it has proved even better than at the North. 

In its general appearance it bears a strong resemblance to its 
parent, but in its earliness of ripening and in the quality of its 
fruit, as well as in general hardiness and certainty of maturing its 
crops, it is greatly superiour to that fine variety. The berries 
are of the same globular shape, but not quite so large. The 
bunches regularly conic in form, large, very compact, and heavy, 
not properly shouldered, but often having a small bunch ap- 
pended by a long branch of the peduncle. 

The colour is a fine reddish lilac, thickly covered with bloom, 
and the berries generally marked with three or four indistinct 
star-like specks. The fruit when fully ripe abounds in fine rich 
juice, vinous, and aromatic, from which all the offensive native 
odor has disappeared. . It hangs long on the vines, is not injured 
by severe frosts, and keeps admirably for winter use. It is ex- 
ceedingly productive and very vigorous. 


Exsinesureu. Ken. Prin. Adlum. 
Smart’s Elsingburg. Elsenborough. 


A very nice little grape for the dessert, perfectly sweet and 
melting, without pulp, originally brought from a village of this 
name in Salem Co., New Jersey. It is not a great deal larger 

ic than the common Frost grape, in the size of the 

JE berry. A moderate, but regular bearer, ripens 
well, and much esteemed by many for the table. 

Bunches pretty large, loose, and shouldered. 

Berries, small, round. Skin thin, black, covered 

with a blue bloom. Flesh entirely without pulp, 

melting, sweet, and excellent. The ieaves are 

Elsingburgh. deeply 5-lobed, pretty dark green, and the wood 

rather slender, with long joints. 


Eniny. 


Raised by Peter Raabe near Philadelphia, not proved as to 
hardiness. Bunch large, not very compact, occasionally shoul- 
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dered. Berry below medium, from three eighths to one half an 
inch in diameter, round, pale red. Flesh very juicy, with little 
orno pulp. Flavour saccharine and delicious, quality “ best” for 
an out-door grape. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


GARRIGUES. 


Raised by Edward Garrigues Kingsessing, Philadelphia. A 
vigorous grower, hardy and productive, very much resembles 
Isabella and no doubt a seedling of it. Bunch large, loose, 
shouldered. Berries large, oval, dark purple, covered with a 
thick bloom, Flesh with little toughness in its pulp, juicy, 
sweet, and rich—ripe eight or ten days before Isabella. 


GRAHAM. 


An accidental seedling introduced by Wm. Graham, of Phi- 
ladelphia. Bunch of medium size, shouldered, not compact. 
Berry half an inch in diameter, round, purple, thickly covered 
with a blue bloom, contains little or no pulp, and abounds in 
saccharine juice of agreeable flavour, quality “best.” (Ad. Int. 


Rep.) 


Harrrorp PrRo.iric. 


Raised by Mr. Steel of Hartford, Conn. Hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Bunch large, shouldered, rather compact. Berry 
large, globular, with a good deal of the native perfume. Skin 
thick, black, covered with a bloom. Flesh sweet, moderately 
juicy with considerable toughness and acidity in its pulp; ripe 
about ten days before Isabella. 


HxRsBEMOnT. 


Warren. Warrenton. 
Herbemont’s Madeira. Neal Grape. 


Origin claimed for many localities, but not yet fully ascertain- 
ed. This is the most rampant grower of all our hardy grapes, 
and under favourable circumstances yields a fruit of surpassing 
excellence with which thenicest detector of foxiness, thickness of 
skin, toughness or acidity of pulp, can find no fault ; north of 
Philadelphia it needs a warm exposure or favourable season for 
the full development of all its excellences. In our village under 
the care of a lady, it has not failed for many years to give a 
most abundant crop of perfectly ripened fruit, and without pro- 
tection has not suffered at all from winter killing. A very old 
vine in Baltimore, which had never before failed to produce 
abundantly since its first bearing, had, last winter when the mer- 
cury fell to 19° below zero, all its young wood killed ; but 
ordinarily in that latitude and further south, it is an unfail- 
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ing bearer, and particularly fitted for those southern latitudes 
that are liable to injury from late frosts in spring and early 
frosts in autumn, as it flowers very late and ripens its fruit 
early. Its leaves in autumn are the last to yield to frost, re- 
maining perfectly green and vigorous after all others have 
withered or fallen, consequently it has often an amount of 
unripened wood which should be cut off before winter. 

Bunch very large and exceedingly compact, shouldered. Ber- 
ries below medium, round, dark blue, or violet, covered with a 
thick light bloom. Skin thin, which is filled with a sweet, rich, 
vinous, aromatic juice, of so little consistence, that it cannot be 
called flesh. 

Lenoir, Long, Devereaux, and Thurmond.—Under the above 
names, grapes much resembling in character the Herbemont, are 
grown in the Southern states, and we have hitherto considered 
them synonymous of it; but all our southern friends claim that 
Lenoir is a distinct variety, and much earlier than any of the 
others, and also at least that some of the others are distinct. 
The matter is now under investigation, and we must wait the 
result before deciding. 


Hupson. 


Originated in the garden of Mr. Calkins, Hudson, N. Y. 
Growth similar to Isabella, and said to be two or three weeks 
earlier. Bunch and berry much the same, but less sprightly 
and not quite so rich, 


: Hype’s Etiza. 


Bunch medium, compact, often with a small shoulder. Berry 
medium size, round, black, covered with a thin, light bloom, 
Flesh tolerably juicy, somewhat buttery, with a pleasant vinous 
flavour. Ripe a few days before Isabella. 


IsaBeLLa. Prin, Ken. Adlum. 


This very popular grape, a native of South Carolina, was 
brought to the north and introduced to the notice of cultivators 
about the year 1818, by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, the wife of George 
Gibbs, Esq., in honour of whom it was named. Its great vigour, 
hardiness, and productiveness, with the least possible care, have 
caused it to be most widely disseminated. A vine growing 
here has borne 12 bushels of grapes in a single year. It is, per- 
haps, a little more hardy, and ripens earlier than the Catawba, 
which renders it valuable at the northern part of this state, or 
the colder portion of New-England. No farmer’s garden, how 
ever small, should be without this and the Catawba. 

Bunches of good size—five to seven inches long, rather 
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loose, shouldered. Berries, oval, pretty large. Skin thick 
dark purple, becoming at last nearly 
black, covered with a blue bloom. 
Flesh tender, with some pulp, which 
nearly dissolves when fully mature ; 
juicy, sweet and rich, with slight 
musky aroma. 
This grape is frequently picked as 
soon as it is well coloured, and long - 
before it is ripe. Isabella. 


Louisa. 


Raised by Samuel Miller, Calmdale, Lebanon Co., Penn. He 
says, hardy, vigorous grower, and having less seeds than most 
native grapes. Bunch medium, rather compact, occasionally 
shouldered. Berry round inclining to oval, black with a blue 
bloom, somewhat the flavour of Isabella, rather better quality, 
and ripe eight or ten days earlier. 


Lyman. 


Origin unknown—a Northern variety ; hardy and productive. 
Bunch small, rather compact. Berry, round, medium or below, 
black, povered with a thick bloom, similar in flavour to Clinton, 
and ripens about the same time. 


Mammotu CATAWBA. 


Bunch large, not compact. Berry large, round, of a deeper 
red and larger size than Catawba, but not equal to it in flavour. 
—(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Marion. 


Origin unknown. Sent to Mr. Longworth from Marion, Ohio, 
and by him disseminated. It much resembles the Isabella in 
shape and size of berry, and form of bunch, but more uniform 
in its ripening and more delicate in flavour, ripening about the 
same time. Growth healthy, making firm and short jointed 
wood, with strong red tendrils; a good bearer. 

Bunches large, regular, seldom shouldered. Berries large, 
round, inclining to oval, dark purple with a bloom, juice abun- 
dant, pulp thin, not sufficiently tested for wine, a promising 
variety. (A. H. Ernst, Mo.) 


Missouri. 
Missouri Seedling. 
This grape we received from Cincinnati, where it 1s con- 
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siderably cultivated, and much esteemed in the vineyards, 
making a wine much resembling Madeira. It was received there 
from the east, under this name, and we think, may very proba- 
bly be a seedling from one of the Pineau or Burgundy grapes. 
It is not very productive, and makes little wood. The latter is 
greyish, spotted with dark brown specks, short jointed, buds in 
clusters, double and triple. Leaves deeply cut, trilobed. 

Bunches loose, and of moderate size. Berries small, round. 
Skin thin, almost black, with very little bloom. Flesh tender, 
with little pulp, sweet, and pleasant, but inferiour to the Ohio 
for the table. 


Norron’s Virernta. Prin. Ken. 
Norton’s Seedling. 


A native seedling, produced by a cross between the Bland 
and Miller’s Burgundy, by Dr. N. Norton, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. It is a most productive grape in garden or vineyard, 
bearing very large crops (especially at the south, where many 
kinds rot,) in all seasons. It has been confounded by some 
with Ohio grape, from which it is quite distinct, more pulpy, 
and less agreeable for the dessert, though, probably, a much 
better wine grape. 

Bunches long, sometimes eight or nine inches, occasionally 
shouldered, somewhat compact. Berries small, round. Skin 
thin, dark purple. Flesh pulpy, with a brisk, rather rough fla 
vour. The foliage is light coloured, shaped like the Elsinburgh. 
Shoots strong and hardy. % 


Norruern Muscanpine. 


Raised by the Shakers at New Lebanon, Columbia Co. N. Y. 

Bunches small, short, compact. Berry large, round, choco- 
late or brownish red. Skin thick, with a pungency and odour 
common to the wild fox grape, and is a very little, if any, im- 
provement on it. The berries fall from the bunch as soon as 
ripe, which is about two weeks before Isabella. 


Onto. 


Segar Box Grape. Longworth’s Ohio. 
Jack. 


This grape, which has recently attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, has a rather singular history. The cuttings, from 
which all the present stock has originated, were left in a segar 
box, at the residence of N. Longworth, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
during his absence from home, by some person who was ng. 
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known, and who left no account of them. It is still commonly 
known as the Segar Box in that vicinity. 

It is now supposed to be the same as the Jack Grape culti- 
vated near Natchez, Mississippi, and was so called from an old 
Spaniard of the name of Jaques, who introduced the vine. It 
is most likely a foreign sort, and, except in a few localities, a 
sandy soil and a mild climate, it is not hkely to succeed ; it will 
not stand our winters here. 

The wood is strong, long jointed, lighter red than that of the 
Norton’s Virginia, and smooth, with peculiarly pointed buds. 
Leaves large, trilobed. 

Bunches large and long, from six te 


si ten inches, and often fifteen inches in 
S length, rather loose, tapering, shoulder- 
ed. Berries, small, round. Skin thin, 


purple, with a blue bloom. Flesh tender, 
and melting, without any pulp, brisk and 
vinous, 
This grape is a good bearer, requires to 
Ohio. be well pruned, and the wood laid-in thin 
and long. 


Raabe. 


Raised by Peter Raabe, (thought to be hardy.) 

Bunches small, compact, rarely shouldered. Berry below 
medium size, round, dark red, thickly covered with bloom. 
Flesh very juicy, with scarcely any pulp. Flavour saccharine, 
with a good deal of the Catawba aroma. Quality “best.” (Ad. 
Int. Rep.) 


REBECOA. 


A new variety. First disseminated last season. 

Bunches nearly cylindric, about four inches long by two and 
a half inches in diameter, very compact, and heavy, often 
shouldered. Berries of full, medium size, oval, and generally 
much compressed, strongly adhering to the peduncle. Colour 
light green in the shade, auburn or golden in the sun, and 
covered with a light bloom, considerably translucent. Flesh 
of some consistence, juicy, sweet, and delicious, with a per- 
ceptible native perfume, but very agreeable. It has no tough- 
ness or acidity in its pulp, and ripens eight or ten days ear- 
lier than Isabella, and keeping a long time after it is ga- 
thered. 

This superior hardy white grape is undoubtedly a native—a 
chance seedling in the garden of E. M. Peake, of Hudson, N, 
Y., where it has been growing about nine years, and there 
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proved perfectly hardy and productive. It is not so vigorous in 
its habit as Isabella and Catawba, but healthy, ani] not disposed 


Rebecca, 


to mildew, and being exceedingly beautiful as well as excellent, 
it must be regarded as a very great acquisition, 
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Scuprernone. Prin. Adlum 


Fox Grape, 

Bull or Bullet, 
American Muscadine, 
Roanoake. * 
Vitis Vulpina. Lind. 
— rotundifolia. Micha. 


of the south. 


The Scuppernong grape is a very distinct southern species 
found growing wild, from Virginia to Florida, and climbing the 
tops of the tallest trees. It is easily known from every other 
grape by the small size of its leaves, which are seldom over 
two or three inches in diameter, and by their being glossy and 
smooth on both the under and upper surfaces. These leaves 
are roundish and coarsely serrated, and the young shoots are 
slender; the old wood is smooth, and not shaggy, like that of 
most vines. This species is dicecious. 

We have made several trials with the Seuppernong grape, but 
find it quite too tender for a northern climate, being killed to the 
ground by our winters. At the south it is a very hardy, pro- 
ductive, and excellent wine grape. The White and Black Scup- 
pernong scarcely differ, except in the colour of the fruit. The 
tendrils of each correspond in hue with the fruit. 

Bunches small, loose, seldom composed of more than six ber- 
ries. Berries round, large. Skin thick, light green in the 
white, dark red in the black variety. Flesh quite pulpy, except 
when very thoroughly ripe, juicy and sweet, but with a strong, 
musky scent and flavour. 


To-Katon. 
Raised by Dr. Spofford, of Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


This fine grape has been but little disseminated in conse- 
quence of the general supposition that it was very much like, 
if not identical with, the Catawba, from which it is entirely dis- 
tinct in wood, foliage, and every characteristic of the fruit. It 
is a vigorous grower, foliage very large, abundant, and much 
less rough than Catawba or Isabella, and the ale of the leaves 
overlap each other different from any other with which we are 
acquainted, 

Bunches large and shouldered. Berries varying in form from 
oval to oblate, very dark in colour and profusely covered with 
bloom. Its fruit, when ripe, is very sweet, buttery, and luscious, 
without foxiness in its aroma, or any toughness or acidity in its 
pulp. It is perfectly hardy, and with good treatment in deep, 
rich, pervious soil, it is an early and abundant bearer; with in- 
different treatment it is a poor bearer. Lt ripens a litle earlier 
than Isabella. Wyman is probably the same as this. 

15* 
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Union VILAGE, 
Shaker Grape. 

This very attractive grape originated among the Shakers at 
Union Village, Ohio, and was introduced by Mr. Longworth, of 
Yincinnati. It is undoubtedly a seedling of Isabella, but is 
much more vigorous in growth, and its fruit often nearly equals 
the size of Black Hamburgh, It ripens about the time of Isa- 
bella, or a few days before. 


VENANGO. 
Miner's Seedling. 

An old variety said to be cultivated by the French at Fort 
Venango, on the Alleghany river, some eighty years since. A 
very vigorous grower and hardy. 

Bunch compact, of a fine lilac colour, with the toughness of 
pulp belonging to the native varieties, but with a peculiar aro- 
matic flavour which makes it valuable for the kitchen, and also 


for flavouring wine. Ripens two weeks earlier than Catawba. 
(R. Buchanan, MS.) 
Waurire Carawsa. 

A seedling from the Catawba, raised by Mr. Mottier, of Cin- 
cinnati. Interiour to its parent; resembles the White Fox. 

Bunches medium compact, sometimes small, often shouldered. 
Berries large, round, creamy white. Pulp hard, sweetish, de- 
ficient in juice, not tested for wine, and but little cultivated. 
(R. Buchanan, MS.) 


York Maprrra, 

From York Co., Pa. Excellent when fully ripe ; extremely produc- 
tive, hardy ; cangs rather slender, short jointed, resembles Miller's 
Burgundy in size of berry, shape, and compactness of bunch. Excel- 
lent when fully ripe; of a peculiar flavour, (W. C. Waring.) 

Selection of foreign grapes for a cold vinery. Black Hamburgh, White 
Frontignan, West's St. Peters, Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Black Prince, 
Zinfindal, and Grizzly Frontignan. 

Selection of native grapes. Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Delaware, Re 
becca, ‘To-Kalon, and Concord, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MULBERRY, 


Morus, Tourn, Urticacee, of botanists. 
Murier, of the French; Maulbeerbaum, German; Moro, Italian; Morel, 
Spanish, 
Tue Mulberry is a hardy, deciduous fruit tree, but little cul- 
tivated in this country, though it is really a very considerable 
acquisition to our list of summer fruits, and every garden of 
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considerable size, ought to contain one or two trees. The fruit 
ripens in July, very soon after the season of cherries. It is 
rarely picked from the trees, as it falls as soon as ripe, and it is 
therefore the custom to keep the surface below it in short turf, 
and the fruit is picked from the clean grass. Or, if the surface 
is dug ground, it may be sown thickly with cress seed, six weeks 
previously to the ripening of the fruit, which will form a tem- 
porary carpet of soft verdure. 

The Rep Mutserry (Morus rubra, L.) is a native species, 
more or less common in our woods, with large, rough, heart- 
shaped or lobed leaves. The fruit is about an inch long, and 
very pleasant and palatable—though much inferiour to the 
Black English, It bears transplanting well, or is easily raised 
from seed, and may, undoubtedly, be greatly improved by re- 
peated reproduction in this way. As it forms a large orna- 
mental tree with a fine spreading head forty feet high, it is well 
deserving a place on the lawn, or near the house, in 1 ornamental 
plantations, 

Johnson, a Seedling from Ohio. Fruit very large, oblong, 
cylindric ; blackish colour, sub-acid, and of mild, agreeable 
flavour. Growth of the wood strong and irregular. Leaves 
uncommonly large. 

The Biack Muuerrey, or English Mulberry, (Morus nigra, 
L.) is a very celebrated old fruit tr ee, originally from Asia, more 
or less commonly cultivated in all parts of Europe, but yet 
quite rare in this country. Its. growth is slow, and it seldom 
attains a height of more than twelve or fifteen feet, forming a 
low, branching tree, with lobed leaves, but it is very long lived, 
and there is a specimen in England, at the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 300 years old. In this country it is scarcely 
hardy enough north of New Y ork, except in sheltered situations, 
An occasional extreme cold winter kills them; they are also 
subject to canker and die off. 

The fruit is incomparably larger and finer than that of the 
Red Mulberry, being an inch and a half long, and nearly an 
inch across—black, and of delicious flavour. 

There are many varieties of the White Mulberry, commonly 
cultivated for silk, but which produce fruit of no value. 

The best soil for the Mulberry, is a rich, deep, sandy loam, 
The tree requires little or no pruning, and is of very easy cul- 
ture. It is usually propagated by cuttings, three feet long, 
planted in the spring, half their depth in the ground; cuttings 
made of pieces of the roots will also send up shoots and become 
plants. 

Hverbearing. Originated here from seed of the Multicaulis. 
Tree very vigorous and very productive, an estimable variety, 
and surpassed by none except the Black English, and possesses 
the same rich subacid flavour, It continues in beari ing a long time, 
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Fruit cylindric, one and a quarter of an inch long, anc nearly 
half an inch in diameter. Color maroon, or an intense blue” 
black at full maturity. Flesh juicy, rich, sugary, with a sprightly 
vinous flavour. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
NUTS. 


Tus Evrorzan Waxnvt, (Juglans regia, L.; Noyer of the 
French; Walnaussbaum, German; JVocil, Italian; and (Vogal, 
Spanish ;) better known here as the Madeira Nut, is a fine lof- 
ty growing tree, with a handsome spreading head, and bearing 
crops of large and excellent nuts, enclosed like those of our native 
black walnut in a simple husk. It stands the winter very well 
here, and to the south of this it would undoubtedly be a profit- 
able fruit to plant for the market. The fruit in a green state 
is very highly esteemed for pickling, and the great quantities 
of the ripe nuts annually imported and sold here, prove the es- 
timation in which they are held for the table. There are seve- 
ral varieties reputed to be of rather finer quality, which, how- 
ever, have not displaced the original species, even in the gar- 
dens of Enrope, and have not yet borne fruit here. 

This tree is usually propagated by the seed, and transplant- 
ed from the nurseries when from three to six feet high. But it 
may also be grafted, with due care, on the common hickory 
nut. 

The Hickory Nur (Carya alba,) or shell-bark, the Black 
Walnut (Juglans niyra,) and the Butternut, (J. cinerea,) are 
native nut-bearing trees, common in our forests, and too well 
known to need description here. There are occasionally found 
in the woods, accidental varieties of the shell-bark hickory, of 
much larger size and finer flavour than the common species, 
which are highly worthy of cultivation, as we confess, to our 
own taste, this nut is much superiour to the European walnut. 
There is indeed no doubt, that with a little care in reproduction 
by seed, the shell-bark may be trebled in size, and greatly im- 
proved in flavour. 

The Fitzert, (Woisette, of the French; Vassbawm, German; 
Avellano, Spanish; is an improved variety of the common ha- 
zel-nut of the woods of Europe, (Corylus avellana, L.) The 
fruit is three or four times as large as that of our common ha- 
zel-nut, and from its size and excellent flavour is admired for 
the dessert. The old Spanish filbert common in many of ur 
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gardens, is a worthless, nearly barren variety, but we heve 
found the better English sorts productive and excellent in this 
climate, and at least a few plants of them should have a place 
in all our gardens. They are generally raised from layers, made 
in the spring, but they may also be grafted readily on the com- 
mon hazel-nut, or the Spanish nut. When planted out they 
should not be permitted to sucker, and should be kept in the 
form of bushes with low heads, branching out about two feet 
from the ground, and they should be annually pruned some- 
what like the gooseberry, so as to preserve a rather thin, open 
head—shortening back the extremities of the young shoots one 
half, every spring. 

The following are the best filberts known. 

1. Cosrorp. (Thomp. P. Mag.) Nut large, oblong; husk 
hairy ; shell remarkably thin, and kernel of excellent flavour. 
A good bearer. 

2. Frizztep. (Thomp. P. Mag.) Easily known by its hand- 
some, deeply cut husk. Nut of medium size, oval, compressed ; 
husk hairy; shell thick; kernel sweet and good. 

3. NortHampronsuire Prouiric. (Thomp.) Ripens early. 
Nut of medium size, oblong, husk hairy ; shell thick. 

4. Rep Firserr. Easily known from other sorts, by the 
crimson skin of the kernel. Fruit of medium size, ovate. 
Shell thick. Kernel with a peculiar, excellent flavour. 

5. Wurre Firpert. (Thomp. Lind.) Resembles the last, 
but with a light yellow or white skin. The tree is also quite 
bushy. Nuts ovate. Husk long and tubular. 

The English generally call those varieties with long husks, 
filberts, (full-beards,) and those with short husks, simply nwts. 

The Cursrnut, (Castanea vesca, W; Chatagnier, of the 
French; Castainenbaum, German ; Castagno, Italian ;) is one of 
our loftiest forest trees, common in most parts of the United 
States and Europe, and bearing excellent nuts. The foreign 
variety best known in this country, is the Spanish Chestnut, 
with fruit nearly as large as that of the Horse-Chestnut, and 
which is excellent when boiled or roasted. It thrives very well 
here, but is not quite hardy to the north or east of this. One 
or two English varieties have been produced, of considerable 
excellence, among which, the Downton is considered the best. 
The French cultivate a dozen or more varieties of greater or 
less excellence, but though some of them have been introduced, 
we have not yet fairly tested them in this country. 

The Curnquarin, or Dwarf Chestnut, common in some parts 
of the middle and southern states, is a dwarf species of the 
chestnut, usually growing not more than six to ten fect high, 
and bearing fruit of half the size of the common chestnut, with 
the same flavour. It is worth a place in a small fruit garden, 
as a curiosity. 
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All the chestnuts are very easily cultivated in any good, light 
soil, and may be propagated by grafting, and by sowing the 
seeds. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE PLUM. 


Prunus domestica, L. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Prunier, of the French; Pflawmenbaum, German; Prugne, Italian; Ce 
ruelo, Spanish. 


Tue original parent of most of the cultivated plums of our 
gardens is a native of Asia and the southern parts of Europe, but 
it has become naturalized in this country, and in many parts of 
it is produced in the greatest abundance.* That the soil and 
climate of the middle states are admirably suited to this fruit is 
sufficiently proved by the almost spontaneous production of such 
varieties as the Washington, Jefferson, Lawrence’s Favourite, ete. ; 
sorts which equal or surpass in beauty or flavour the most cele- 
brated plums of France or England. 

Uszs. The finer kinds of plums are beautiful dessert fruits, of 
rich and luscious flavour. They are not, perhaps, so entirely 


* There are three species of wild plum indigenous to this country—of 
tolerable flavour, but seldom cultivated in our gardens. They are the fol- 
lowing. 

I. The Cuiokasaw Pium. (Prunus Chicasa, Michaux.) Fruit about 
three fourths of an inch in diameter, round, and red or yellowish red, of a 
pleasant, sub-acid flavour, ripens pretty early. Skin thin. The branches 
are thorny, the head rather bushy, with narrow lanceolate, serrulate leaves, 
looking at alittle distance somewhat like those of a peach tree. It usually 
grows about 12 or 14 feet high, but on the Prairies of Arkansas it is only 
8 or 4 feet high, and in this form it is also commonin Texas. The Dwarr 
Trxas PLum described by Kenrick is only this species. It is quite orna- 
mental. 

Il. Wizp Rep or YELLOW PuiuM (P. americana, Marshall.) Fruit 
roundish, oval, skin thick, reddish orange, with a juicy, yellow, sub-acid 
pulp. The leaves are ovate, coarsely serrate, and the old branches rough 
and somewhat thorny. Grows in hedges, and by the banks of streams, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. ‘Tree from 10 to 15 feet high. Fruit 
ripens in July and August. 

II. The Beacn Pru, or Sand Plum. (P. maritima, Wang) A low 
shrub, with stout straggling branches, found mostly on the sandy sea-coast, 
from Massachusetts to Virginia, and seldom ripening well elsewhere, 
Fruit roundish, scarcely an inch in diameter, red or purple, covered with 
a bloom; pleasant, but somewhat astringent. Leaves oval, finely serrata 
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wholesome as the peach or the pear, as, from their somewhat 
cloying and flatulent nature, unless when very perfectly ripe, 
they are more likely to disagree with weak stomachs. 

For the kitchen the plum is also very highly esteemed, being 
prized for tarts, pies, sweetmeats, etc. In the south of France 
an excellent spirit is made from this fruit fermented with honey. 
In the western part of this state where they are very abundant, 
they are halved, stoned, and dried in the sun or ovens, in large 
quantities, and are then excellent for winter use. For eating, 
the plum should be allowed to hang on the tree till perfectly 
ripe, and the fruit will always be finer in proportion as the tree 
has a more sunny exposure. The size and quality of the fruit 
is always greatly improved by thinning the fruit when it is half 
grown. Indeed to prevent rotting and to have this fruit in its 
highest perfection, no two plums should be allowed to touch 
each other while growing, and those who are willing to take 
this pains, are amply repaid by the superior quality of the fruit. 

One of the most important forms of the plum in commerce is 
that of prunes, as they are exported from France to every part 
of the world. We quote the following interesting account of 
the best mode of preparing prunes from the Arboretum Bri- 
tannicum. 

The best prunes are made near Tours, of the St. Catherine 
plum and the prune d’Agen; and the best Wrench plums (so- 
called in England,) are made in Provence, of the Perdrigon 
blanc, the Brignole, and the prune d’Ast; the Provence plums 
being most fleshy, and having always most bloom. Both kinds 
are, however, made of these and other kinds of plums, in various 
parts of France. The plums are gathered when just ripe 
enough: to fall from the trees on their being slightly shaken. 
They are then laid, separately, on frames, or sieves, made of 
wicker-work or laths, and exposed for several days to the sun, 
till they become as soft as ripe medlars. When this is the case, 
they are put into a spent oven, shut quite close, and left there 
for twenty-four hours; they are then taken out, and the oven 
being slightly reheated, they are put in again when it is rather 
warmer than it was before, The next day they are again taken 
out, and turned by slightly shaking the sieves. The oven is 
heated again, and they are put in a third time, when the oven 
is one-fourth degree hotter than it was the second time. After 
remaining twenty-four hours, they are taken out, and left to get 
quite cold. They are then rounded, an operation which is per- 
formed by turning the stone in the plum without breaking the 
skin, and pressing the two ends together between the thumb 
and finger. They are then again put upon the sieves, which 
are placed in an oven, from which the bread has been just 
drawn. The door of the oven is closed, and the crevices are 
stopped round it with clay or dry grass. An hour afterwards, 
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the plums are taken out, and the oven is again shut with a cup 
of water in it, for about two hours. When the water isso warn 
as just to be able to bear the finger in it, the prunes are again 
placed in the oven, and left there for twenty-four hours, when 
the operation is finished, and they are put loosely into small, 
long, and rather deep boxes, for sale. The common sorts are 
gathered by shaking the trees; but the finer kinds, for making 
French plums, must be gathered in the morning, before the 
rising of the sun, by taking hold of the stalk, between the thumb 
and finger, without touching the fruit, and laid gently on a bed 
of vine-leaves in a basket. When the baskets are filled, without 
the plums touching each other, they are removed to the fruit 
room, where they are left for two or three days exposed to the 
sun and air; after which the same process is employed for the 
others ; and in this way the delicate bloom is retained on the 
fruit, even when quite dry. 

PropaGation AND cuLTuRE. The plum is usually propagated 
in this country by sowing the seeds of any common free grow- 
ing variety, (avoiding the damsons which are not readily work- 
ed i) and budding them when two years old, with the finer sorts. 
The stones should be planted as soon as gathered, in broad 
drills, (as in planting peas,) but about an inch and a half deep. 
In good soil the seedings will reach eighteen inches or two feet 
in height, the next season, and in the autumn or the ensuing 
spring, they may be taken from the seed beds, their tap roots 
reduced, and all that are of suitable size, planted at once in the 
nursery rows, the smaller ones being thickly bedded until after 
another season’s growth. 

The stocks planted out in the nursery will, ordinarily, be ready 
for working about the ensuing midsummer, and, as the plum is 
quite difficult to bud in this dry climate, if the exact season is 
not chosen, the budder must watch the condition of the trees, 
and insert his buds as early as they are sufficiently firm,—say, 
in this neighbourhood, about the 10th of July. Insert the buds, 
if possible, on the north side of the stock, that being more pro- 
tected from the sun, and tie the bandage rather more tightly 
than for other trees. 

The English propagate very largely by layers three varieties 
of the common plum—the Muscle, the Brussels and the Pear 
Plum, which are almost exclusively employed for stocks with 
them. But we have not found these stocks superiour to the 
seedlings raised from our common plums, (the Blue Gage, Horse- 
plum, &e.,) so abundant in all our gardens. For dwarfing, the 
seedlings of the Mirabelle are chiefly employed. 

Open standard culture, is the universal mode in America, as 
the plum is one of the hardiest of fruit trees. It requires little 
or no pruning, beyond that of thinning out a crowded head, or 
tuking away decayed or broken branches, and this should he 
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done before mid-summer, to prevent the flow of gum. Old trees 
that have become barren, may be renovated by heading them 
in pretty severely, covering the wounds with our solution of 
gui shellac, and giving them a good top dressing at the roots. 

Som. The plum will grow vigorously in almost every part 
of this country, but it only bears its finest and most abundant 
crops in heavy loams, or in soils in which there is a considerable 
mixture of clay. In sandy soils, the tree blossoms and sets 
plentiful crops, but they are rarely perfected, falling a prey to 
the curculio, an insect that harbours in the soil, and seems to find 
it difficult to penetrate or live in one of a heavy texture, while 
a warm, light, sandy soil, is exceedingly favourable to its propaga- 
tion. It is also undoubtedly true, that a heavy soil is naturally 
the most favourable one. The surprising facility with which 
superior new varieties are raised merely by ordinary reproduc- 
tion from seed, in certain parts of the valley of the Hudson, as 
at Hudson, or near Albany, where the soil is quite clayey, and 
also the delicious flavour and great productiveness and health of 
the plum tree there almost without any care, while in adjacent 
districts of rich sandy land it is a very uncertain bearer, are very 
convincing proofs of the great importance of clayey soil for this 
fruit. 

Where the whole soil of a place is light and sandy, we would 
recominend the employment of pure yellow loam or yellow clay, 
in the p'ace of manure, when preparing the border or spaces for 
planting the plum, Very heavy clay, burned slowly by mixing 
it in large heaps with brush or faggots, is at once an admirable 
manure and alterative for such soils. Swamp muck is also 
one of the best substances, and especially that from salt water 
marshes. 

Common salt we have found one of the best fertilizers for the 
plum tree. It not only greatly promotes its health and luxuri- 
ance, but from the dislike which most insects have to this sub- 
stance, it drives away or destroys most of those to which the 
plum is liable. The most successful plum grower in our neigh- 
bourhood, applies, with the best results, half a peck of coarse salt 
to the surface of the ground under each bearing tree, annually, 
about the first of April. 

Insects AND pDisEASES. There are but two drawbacks to the 
cultivation of the plum in the United States, but they are in 
some districts so great as almost to destroy the value of this tree. 
These are the curculio, and the knots. 

The curculio, or plum- -weevil, (Rhynchenus Nenuphar,) is 
the uncompromising foe of all smooth stone fruits. The culti- 
vator of the Plum, the Nectarine, and the Apricot, in many 
parts of the country, after a flattering profusion of snowy blos- 
soms and an abundant promise in the thickly set young crops 
of fruit, has the frequent mortification of seeing nearly all, or 
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indeed, often the whole crop, fall from the trees when half or 
two-thirds grown 

If he examines these falling fruits, he will perceive on the 
surface of each, not far from the stalk, a small semi-circular 
scar. This star is the crescent-shaped insignia of that little 
Turk, the cureulio; an insect so small, as perhaps, to have es- 
caped his observation for years, unless particularly drawn to it, 
but which nevertheless appropriates to himself the whole pro- 
duct of a tree, or an orchard of a thousand trees. 

The habits of this curculio, or plum-weevil, are not yet fully 
and entirely ascertained. But careful observation has resulted 
in establishing the following points in its history. 

~., Ihe plum-weevil is a small, dark brown 
beetle, with spots of white, yellow, and black. 
Its length is scarcely one-tifth of an inch. On 
ifs back are two black humps, and it is furnish- 
ed with a pretty long, curved throat and snout, 
which, when it is at rest, is bent between the 
forelegs. It is also provided with two wings 
with which it flies through the air. How. far 
this insect flies is yet a disputed point, some 
cultivators affirming that it scarcely goes far- 
é ther than a single tree, and others believing 
se Resse and that it flies over a whole neighborrhood. Our 
ae own observation inclines us to the belief that 
this insect emigrates just in proportion as it finds in more or less 
abundance the tender fruit for depositing its eggs. Very rarely 
do we see more than one puncture in a plum, and, if the insects 
are abundant, the trees of a single spot will not afford a sufli- 
cient number for the purpose ; then there is little doub+ (as we 
have seen them flying through the air,) that the insect flies far 
ther in search of a larger supply. But usually, we think it 
remains nearly in the same neighbourhood, or migrates but 
slowly. 

About a week or two after the blossoms have fallen from the 
trees, if we examine the fruit of the plum in a district where this 
insect abounds, we shall find the small, newly formed fruit, 
beginning to be punctured by the proboscis of the plum-weevil. 
The insect is so small and shy, that unless we watch closely it 
is very likely to escape our notice But if we strike or shake 
the tree suddenly, it will fall in considerable numbers or the 
ground, drawn up as if dead, and resembling a small raisin, or, 
perhaps more nearly, a ripe hemp seed. From the first of April 
until August, this insect may be found, though we think its de- 
predations on fruit, and indeed its appearance in any quantity, 
is confined to the months of May and June in this climate. In 
places where it is very abundant, it also attacks to some extent 
the cherry, the peach, and even the apple. 
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Early in July the punctured plums begin to fall rapidly from 
the tree. The egg deposited in each, at first invisible, has be- 
come a white grub or larva, which slowly eats its way towards 
the stone or pit. As soon as it reaches this point, the fruit falls 
to the ground. Here, if left undisturbed, the grub soon finds 
its way into the soil. 

There, according to most cultivators of fruit, and to our own 
observations, the grubs or larvee remain till the ensuing spring, 
when in their perfect form they again emerge as beetles and 
renew their ravages on the fruit. It is true that Harris, and 
some other naturalists, have proved that the insect does some- 
times undergo its final transformation and emerge from the 
ground in twenty days, but we are inclined to the opinion that 
this only takes place with a small portion of the brood, which, 
perhaps, have penetrated but a very short distance below the 
surface of the soil. These making their appearance in mid- 
summer, and finding no young fruit, deposit their eggs in the 
young branches of trees, etc. But it is undeniable that the sea- 
son of the plum-weevil is early spring, and that most of the larvee 
which produce the annual swarm, remain in the soil during the 
whole period intervening since the fall of the previous year’s 
fruit. 

There are several modes of destroying this troublesome insect. 
Before detailing them, we will again allude to the fact, that we 
have never known an instance of its being troublesome in a 
heavy soil. Almost always the complaint comes from portions 
of country where the soil is light and sandy. The explanation 
of this would seem to be that the compact nature of a clayey 
soil is not favourable to the passage or lite of this insect, while 
the warm and easily permeable surface of sandy land nurses 
every insect through its tender larva state. Plum trees growing 
in hard trodden court-yards, usually bear plentiful crops. Fol- 
lowing these hints some persons have deterred the plum-weevil 
by paving beneath the trees; and we have lately seen a most 
successtul experiment which consisted in spreading beneath the 
_ tree as far as the branches extended a mortar made of stiff clay 
about the thickness of two or three inches—which completely 
prevented the descent of the insect into the earth. ‘This is 
quickly and easily applied, and may therefore be renewed every 
season until it is no longer found necessary. 

The other modes of destroying the plum-weevil are tlie fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Shaking the tree and killing the beetles. Watch the young 
fruit, and you will perceive when the insect makes its appear- 
ance, by its punctures upon them. Spread some sheets under 
the tree, and strike the trunk pretty sharply several times with 
a wooden mallet. Tke insects will quickly fall, and should be 
killed immediately. This should be repeated daily for a week, 
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or so long as the insects continue to make their appearance. 
Repeated trials have proved, beyond question, that this rather 
tedious mode, is a very effectual one if persisted in.* Coops of 
chickens placed about under the trees at this season will assist 
in destroying the insects. 

2. Gathering the fruit and destroying the larve. As the ins 
sect, in its larva or grub form, is yet within the plums when 
they fall prematurely from the tree, it is a very obvious mode of 
exterminating the next year’s brood to gather these fallen fruits, 
daily, and feed them to swine, boil, or otherwise destroy them. 
In our own garden, where several years ago we suffered by the 
plum-weevil, we have found that this practice, pursued ‘ or a 
couple of seasons, has been pretty effectual. Others have re- 
ported less favourably of it; but this, we think, arose from their 
trying it too short a time, in asoil and neighbourhood where the 
insect is very abundant, and where it consequently had sought 
extensively other kinds of fruit besides the plum. 

A more simple and easy way of covering the difficulty, where 
there is a plum orchard or enclosure, is that of turning in swine 
and fowls during the whole season, when the stung plums are 
dropping to the ground. The fruit, and the insects contained in 
it, will thus be devoured together. This is an excellent expe- 
dient for the farmer, who bestows his time grudgingly on the 
cares of the garden. 

3. Application of lime and sulphur. Thos. W. Ludlow, Jr., 
of Yonkers, N. Y., has been very successful with this remedy, 
and we give his receipt, “ which is by syringing the trees after 
the fall of the blossoms, with a mixture of whitewash and flour 
of sulphur in the proportion of 18 double handfuls of sulphur to 
a barrel of tolerably thick whitewash, made of unslacked lime. 
The sediment of this mixture will answer for a second and third 
barrel, merely filled with water and well stirred : apply the mix- 
ture three times a week for four weeks.” 

Mr. Ludlow informs us that on the trees where the applica- 
tion has been made no knots or black worts have made their 
appearance. 

The knots or black gum. In some parts of the country this is 


* Merely shaking the tree is not sufficient. The following memorandum, 
as additional proof, we quote from the Genesee Farmer. ‘‘ Under a tree 
in a remote part of the fruit garden, having spread the sheets, I made the 
following experiment. On shaking the tree well I caught five curculios ; 
on jarring it with the hand I caught twelve more; and on striking the 
tree with a stone, eight more dropped on the sheets. I was now con- 
vinced that I had been in error; and calling in assistance, and using a 
hammer to jar the tree violently, we caught in less than an hour, more 
than two hundred and sixty of these insects.” We will add to this, that 
to prevent injury to the tree a large wooden mallet should be substituted 
for a hammer, and it is better if a thick layer of cloth is bound over its 
head. , 
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a most troublesome disease, and it has, in neighbourhoods where 
it has been suffered to take its course, even destroyed the whole 
race of plum trees, 

The knots is a disease attacking the bark and wood. The 
former at first becomes swollen, afterwards bursts, and, finally. 
assumes the appearance of large, irregular, black lumps, with a 
hard, cracked, uneven surface, quite dry within. The passage 
of the sap upwards, becomes stopped by the compression of the 
branch by the tumour, and, finally, the poison seems to dissemi- 
nate itself by the downward flow of the sap through the whole 
trunk, breaking out in various parts of it. 

The sorts of plum most attacked by this disease, are those 
with purple fruit, and we have never known the green or yellow 
fruited varieties infected, until the other sorts had first become 
filled with the knots. The common horse plum, and damson, 
appear to be the first to fall a prey to it, and it is more difficult 
to eradicate it from them, than from most other sorts. The 
common Morella cherry is, also, very often injured by the same 
disease in Pennsylvania. 

There is yet some doubt respecting the precise cause of these 
knotty excrescences, though there is every reason to think it is 
the work of an insect. Professor Peck and Dr. Harris believe 
that they are caused by the same curculio or plum-weevil that 
stings the fruit; the second brood of which, finding no fruit 
ready, choose the branches of this tree and the cherry. This 
observation would seem to be confirmed by the fact that the 
gtubs or larve of the plum-weevil are frequently found in these 
warts, and that the beetles have been seen stinging the 
branches. 

On the other hand, the following facts are worthy of atten- 
tion. First, in some parts of the country, where the curculio 
has been troublesome for many years, the knots have never been 
known. Secondly, in many cases, the knots have been abun- 
dant on plum trees, when the fruit was entirely fair and unin- 
jured by the curculio, even upon the same branches. 

These facts seem so irreconcilable with the opinion that the 
curculio produces both these effects, that we rather incline at 
present to the belief, that though the curculio deposits its egos 
in the tumours on the branches whiie they are yet soft and tender, 
yet it is not to the curculio, but to some other insect or cause, 
that we owe this unsightly disease. 

Practically, however, this is of little account. The experi- 
ence of many persons, besides ourselves, has proved, most satis- 
factorily, that it is easy to extirpate this malady, if it is taken 
in season, and unremittingly pursued. As early as possible in 
the spring, the whole of the infected trees should be examined, 
and every branch and twig that shows a tumour, should be cut 
off, and immediately burned. Whatever may be the insect, we 
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thus destroy it, and, as experience has taugnt us that the maka 
dy spreads rapidly, we will thus effectually prevent its increase, 
If the trees are considerably attacked by it, it will probably be 
necessary to go over them again, about the middle of May, but, 
usually, once a year will be sufficient. If any of the trees are 
very much covered with these knots, it is better to head back 
the shoots severely, or dig them up and burn them outright, and 
it will be necessary to prevail upon your neighbours, if they are 
near ones, to enter into the plan, or your own labours will be of 
little value. Pursue this simple and straightforward practice 
for two or three seasons, (covering any large wounds made, 
with the solution of gum shellac,) and the knots will be found to 
disappear, the cureulio to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Vareties. There are now a pretty large number of fine 
plums, and some most important additions have been made by 
the secdlings raised in this country. The Green Gage still 
stands at the head of the list for high flavour, though several 
other sorts are nearly or quite equal to it. The Washington, 
the Jetferson, and the Madison, are among the largest and most 
beautiful; and Coe’s Golden Drop, and Reine Claude de Bevay, 
are very desirable for their late maturity. 

in describing plums, the surface of the young wood, when just 
1ipened, is an important character ; as it is smooth, in some varie- 
ties, and downy, or covered with soft hairs, in others. In some 
varieties, the flesh parts from the stone, while in others it ad- 
heres. And, finally, the depressed line or channel which runs 
down one side of the exterior surface of the plum, is called the 
suture, and the prominence or absence of this feature enables us 
to distinguish many kinds at first sight, 


CLASS I. 
Contains those of best quality and most generally approved. 


Biyeuam. Man. Ken. Thomp. 


A native fruit, originally from Pennsylvania, and named after 
the Bingham family. 

Fruit large, handsome, productive, and excellent. Branches 
downy. Fruit an inch and three fourths long, oval, rather widest 
towards the stalk. Skin deep yellow, somewhat spotted with 
rich red on the sunny side. Stalk slightly inserted. Flesh 
yellow, adhering to the stone, juicy, and of rich and delicious 
flavour. Last of August and first of September. 
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Buvz Ivprratrice. Thomp. P. Mag. 
Impératrice. Lind. Mill. Violette. 
Véritable Impératrice. Impératrice Violette. 0. Duh. 

The true Blue Imperatrice is an 
admirable plum, one of the finest of 
the late plums, hanging for a long 
time on the tree, and may be kept 
in the fruit room a considerable 
period after being gathered. It is 
rich, sugary and excellent. The 
branches are long, smooth, and 
slender, and the smaller twigs start 
out at nearly right angles with the 
main branches. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, 
tapering most towards the stalk. 
Stalk nearly an inch long, set in 
a slight hollow. Skin deep purpled, 
covered with a thick blue bloom. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, pretty firm, 
rather dry, but quite rich and 
sugary, adhering closely to the 
stone. Ripens in October, and will 
hang, in sheltered situations, till the middle of November. 


Blue Imperatrice. 


Burrcxer’s Gace. Man. 
German Gage. 

A fruit of the first quality, and 
the most popular plum in the 
northern and western portion of 
this state, being not only excel- 
lent, but remarkably hardy, and 
a good and regular bearer. It 
wasraised by the lateMrs. Bleecker, 
of Albany, about 30 years ago, 
from a prune pit given her by the 
Rey. Mr. Dull, of Kingston, N.Y., 
which he received from Germany. 
The original tree still stands in 
her garden. 

It ripens the last of August, 
from a week to two weeks later 
than our Yellow Gage. Branches 
downy. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish-oval, very regular. Su- 
ture scarcely perceptible. Stalk 
quite long, an inch or more, 
Bleecker's Gage. straight and pretty stout, downy 
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slightly inserted. Skin yellow, with numerous imbedded white 
specks, and a thin white bloom. Flesh yellow, rich, sweet, and 
luscious in flavour. Separates almost entirely from stone, which 
is pointed at both ends. Leaves dark green. Easily distinguished 
rom Yellow Gage by its longer and stouter stalk. 


Cor’s Gotpen Drop. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Bury Seedling. Fair’s Golden Drop. 
Coe’s Imperial. Golden Gage. 
New Golden Drop. Waterloo, of some. 


Raised by Mr. Coe, an 
English gardener, near Lon- 
don. ‘Tree moderately vi- 
gorous, productive ; requires 
a warm late season to ripen 
it north of 41° latitude. 

Branches smooth. Fruit 
of the largest size, oval, with 
a well-marked suture, on 
one side of which it is a 
little more swollen than the 
other, the outline narrowing 
towards the stalk. Skin 
light-yellow, with a number 
of rich, dark red spots on 
the sunny side. Stalk near- 
ly an inch long, rather stiff, 
set on the end'‘of the fruits. 
Flesh yellow, rather firm, 
adhering closely to the 
stone, which is quite point- 
ed. Flavour rich, sweet, and 
delicious. Last ofSeptember. 


Coe’s Golden Drop. 


De De ice. 


A new foreign variety of excellence. Tree moderately vigor 
ous and productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, with a slight 
neck, a little swollen on one side, suture small. Skin green, mar- 
bled and shaded with violet, and covered with a thin bloom. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, rather stout, very slightly 
inserted. Flesh, orange-yellow, juicy, melting, with a rich, 
sugary, luscious flavour, adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens 
the last of September, and continues a long time in use. 
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Denniston’s SurERs. 


An excellent seedling, from Mr. Denniston’s famous plum 
orchard, near Albany, N. Y., of the Green Gage family, a 
third larger than the latter variety, and nearly as rich in 
flavour. 

Branches downy. Fruit round, a little flattened, and having a 
distinct suture, often extending quite round the fruit. Skin pale 
yellowish-green, marked with a few large purple blotches and 
dots, and overspread with a thin bloom. Stalk rough, three- 
fourths of an inch long, set in a cavity of moderate size. Flesh 
very thick, (the stone being small,) moderately juicy, with a 
rich vinous flavour. Stone parts readily, and is roundish and 
thick. Middle and last of August. 


Drapréx Rovex. Thomp. Poit. O. Duh. 


Roche Carbon. t 
Mimms. Th, Y 
Imperial Diadem. a 


The Diaprée Rouge, or Red Diaper, isa very large and hand- 
some French plum. Mr. Thompson considers it synonymous 
with a fine English variety, better known here as the Mums, or 
Imperial Diadem. As the 
Mimms plum has been fully 
tested by us, and proves to 
be a first rate fruit in all re- 
spects in this climate,wegive 
the following description 
and outline drawn from the 
fruit, as produced by us. 

A rather slow grower, 
branches almost smooth. 
Fruit large, obovate. Skin 
of a reddish-purple, with a 
few golden specks, and a 
light blue bloom easily rub- 
bed off. Stalk three-fourths 
of an inch long, slender, 
hairy, slightly inserted. 
Flesh pale-green, juicy, 
very melting, rich, and de- 
licious ;_ separating from 
the stone, which is quite 
small. Last of August. 
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Green GAGs. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 


Bruyn Gage. Reine Claude. 
Bradford Gage, Grosse Reine Claude. 
Wilmot’s Green Gage. Grosse Reine. 4 
New Green Gage. | g*some Damas Vert. ase we 
Late Green Gage. } English Sucrin Vert. Bert 
Isleworth Green Gage. gardens. Vert Bonne. g ; 
Burgnon Gage. Abricot Vert. 
Dauphine. 


The Green Gage is universally admitted to hold the first rank 
in flavour among all plums, and is everywhere highly esteemed. 
In France, this variety is generally known as the Reine Claude, 
haying, it is said, been introduced 
into that country by Queen Claude, 
wife of Francis I. During the last 
century, an English family by the 
name of Gage, obtained a number 
of fruit trees among the monks of 
Chartreuse, near Paris. Among them 
was a tree of this plum, which, hay- 
ing lost its name, was called by the 
gardener the Green Gage. It is pro- 
nounced, by Lindley, the best plum 
in England, and we must admit that 
we have no superior to it here. Green Gage. 

The Green Gage is a very short jointed, slow-growing tree, of 
spreading and rather dwarfish habit. It is an abundant and 
pretty regular bearer, though the fruit is a little hable to crack 
upon the tree dn wet seasons. 

Branches smooth. Buds with large shoulders. Fruit round, 
rather small, seldom of medium size. Suture faintly marked, 
but extending from the stalk to the apex. Skin green, or yel- 
lowish-green at full maturity, when it is often a little dotted or 
marbled with red. Stalk half to three-fourths of an inch long, 
slender, very slightly inserted. Flesh pale green, exceedingly 
melting and juicy, and usually separates freely from the stone. 
Flavour, at once, sprightly and very luscious. Ripe about the 
middle of August. 

There are several seedling varieties of this plum in various 
parts of this country—but none superior or scarcely equal to 
the old. That known as the Bruyn Gage, which has been dis- 
seminated from the garden of A. Bruyn, Esq., of Kingston, N. 
Y., is only the true Reine Claude, brought by Chancellor Li- 
vingston from France. 


Howarp’s Favourite. 


Raised by E. Dorr, Albany, N. Y. Tree a vigorous grower, 
continues to ripen for a long time, and the fruit adheres with 
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remarkable tenacit> to the tree; very productive. Fruit large, 
necked, Stalk long, inserted in a ring. Colour rich yellow, 
dotted and shaded with carmine; bloom lilac. Skin thick; 
flesh rather coarse, but very sugary, rich, and delicious—some- 
what adherent to the stone. Ripe in September.—(E. Dorr in 
Cult.) 


Hupson Gace. 
Raised by L. U. Lawrence, of Hudson, N. Y. Tree thrifty, 


productive. 

Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, oval, a little enlarg- 
ed on one side of the obscure suture. Skin yellow, clouded 
with green streaks under the skin, and covered with a thin 
white bloom. Stalk short, little more than half an inch long, 
inserted in a moderate hollow. Flesh greenish, very juicy and 
melting, with a rich, sprightly, excellent flavour. It separates 
from the stone, (adhering very slightly,) which is quite small, 
First week in August, two weeks before the Washington. 


ImpreRiAL Gace. Pom. Man. Ken. 


Flushing Gage. TZhomp. Floy. Prince’s Imperial Gage. 
White Gage, of Boston. Superiour Green Gage. 

The Imperial Gage has long 
enjoyed the reputation of one 
of the most excellent and pro- 
ductive of plums. It was rais- 
ed at Prince’s Nursery, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., from the seed of 
the Green Gage, and the fact 
of the fruit of a single tree 
near Boston having produced 
fruit to the value of nearly fif- 
ty dollars, annually, has often 
been repeated as a proof of the 
profit of its cultivation for mar- 
ket. It should be remarked, 
however, as an exception to 
the general rule, that it is pe- 
culiarly fitted for dry, light 
soils, where many sorts drop 
their fruit, and that in rich 
heavy soils, like those of Albany, the fruit is often insipid. 

The tree grows freely and rises rapidly, and has long dark 
shoots and leaves, slightly downy. Fruit rather above medium 
size, oval, with a distinct suture. Stalk nearly an inch long, 
slightly hairy, and pretty stout, inscrted’in an even hellow 
Skin pale green, until fully ripe, when it is tinged with yellow 


Imperial Gage. 


= 
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showing a pecwlar marbling of dull green stripes, and covered 
with copious white bloom. Flesh greenish, very juicy, melting, 
and rich,. with a very sprightly, agreeable flavour. In some si- 
tuations it adheres to the stone, but it generally separates pret- 
ty freely. The latter is oval, and pointed at both ends. It is 
a great and regular bearer, and the fruit is therefore improved 
Ly thinning, when half grown, Ripens about the first of Sep- 
tember, or a week later than the Washington. 


Ivverrat Orroman. Thomp. 


A-very neat, early plum, of good flavour, and a prolific bear- 
er. It has the reputation of having been brought from Turkey, 
but it is uncertain whether this is correct. 

Branches slightly downy. Fruit scarcely below medium size, 
roundish, between Green Gage and the American Yellow Gage in 
appearance, and having a suture on one side, from the stalk half 
waydown. Stalk downy, slender, curved, three-fourths of an inch 
long, inserted in a very slight cavity. Skin dull yellow, clouded 
with darker streaks, and covered with a thin bloom. It adheres 
considerably to the stone, which is pointed at both ends. The flesh 
is juicy, sweet, melting, and of very good flavour. It ripens the 
last of July, or four or five days before the American Yellow Gage, 


JEFFERSON. 


If we were asked which 
we think the most desir- 
able and beautiful of all 
dessert plums, we should 
undoubtedly give the name 
of thisnew variety. When 
fully ripe, it is nearly, shall 
we not say quéte-—equal in 
flavour to the Green Gage, 
that unsurpassable stan- 
dard of favour, But when 
we contrast the small and 
rather insignificant appear- 
ance of the Green Gage, 
with the unusual size and 
beauty of the Jefferson, we 
must admit that it takes 
the very first rank. As 
large as the Washington, 
it is more richly and deeply 
coloured, being dark yel- 
low, uniformly and hand- Jefferson. 
somely marked with a fine ruddy cheek. It is about ten days 
or a fortnight later than the Washington, ripening the last of 
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August, when it has the rare quality of hanging long on the tree, 
gradually improvingin flavour. Itdoes not, like many sorts, appear 
liable to the attacks of wasps, which destroy so many of the hght 
coloured plums as soon as they arrive at maturity. 

We received the Jefferson Plum a few years ago, from the late 
Judge Buel, by whom it was raised and named. It is a good 
and regular bearer, and the crop is very handsome on the tree. 

Branches slightly downy, leaves oval, flat. Fruit large, oval, 
slightly narrowed on one side, towards the stalk. Skin golden 
yellow, with a beautiful purplish-red cheek, and covered with a 
thin white bloom. Stalk an inch long, pretty stout, very slightly 
inserted. Suture indistinct. Flesh deep orange, (like that of 
an Apricot,) parts freely, and almost entirely from the stone, 
which is long and pointed; very rich, juicy, luscious, and high 
flavoured. Hangs a fortnight on the tree. 


Lawrence’s Favourire. 


Lawrence's Gage. 

Lawrence’s Favourite is a fruit 
of high merit, raised by Mr. L. 
U. Lawrence, of Hudson, N. Y., 
from a seed of the Green Gage. 

The general appearance of 
the fruit is like that of its parent, 
except that it is two or three 
times as large. It hangs well 
on the tree, and its remarkable 
size, flavour and productiveness, 
will soon give ita place in every 
garden, and we think it deserv- 
ing our highest commendation. 

Lawrence’s Favourite forms 
an upright tree of thrifty growth, 
with dark green leaves, (which 
are rather below the medium size,) and upright growing short- 
jointed shoots. Young branches downy. 

Fruit large, heavy, roundish, a little flattened at either end. 
Skin dull yellowish-green, clouded with streaks of a darker 
shade beneath, and covered with a hght bluish-green bloom, 
The upper part of the frait, when fully ripe, is covered with a 
peculiar brownish net-work, and a few reddish dots. Stalk 
short, only half an inch long, slender, inserted in a narrow 
cavity. Flesh greenish, resembling that of the Green Gage, 
remarkably juicy, and melting, perhaps scarcely so rich as the 
latter, but with avery rich, sprightly, vinous flavour, and one of 
the most delicious of plums. Stone five-eighths of an inch long, 
flattened ; the flesh sometimes adheres a little, when not fully 
ripe, but then separates freely. Ripens at the middle of August. 


Lawrence's Favourite. 
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Mapison. 


Raised by Isaac Deniston, Al- 
bany, N.Y. Tree very vigorous 
and productive, branches smooth. 
Fruit medium size, nearly globu- 
lar; suture shallow, extending near- 
ly around the fruit. Skin golden 
yellow, with few splashes of green, 
dotted and shaded with crimson 
on the sunny side, and lightly 
covered with a delicate bloom. 
Stalk stout and short, inserted ina 
very small cavity. Flesh golden 
yellow, rather coarse, moderately 
juicy, with a rich sugary flavour, 
adheres slightly to the stone. Ri- 
pens the last of September. Madison Plum. 


McLaveutrn. Hort. 
Raised by James Mc- 
Laughlin, Bangor, Me. 
Tree hardy, vigorous, 
and productive, a valu- 
able variety, nearly or 
quite equal to Green 
Gage. Branches smooth. 
Fruit large, nearly round, 
oblate, flattened at both 
ends, suture sheht. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch 
long, inserted in a small 
cavity by a ring. Skin 
thin and tender, yellow, 
dotted and marbled with 
red on the sunny side, 
and covered with a thin 
bloom. Flesh dull yel- McLaughlin's Plum. 
low, rather firm, juicy, very swect and luscious. It adheres to 
the stone. Ripens last of August. 


Ortzans, Smitn’s. Pom. Man. 
Violet Perdrigon. : incorrectly, of some 
Red Magnum Bonum. § American gardens. 

Smith’s Orleans, the largest and finest of this class of plums, 
jis a native variety raised from the old Orleans about twenty 
years ago by Mr. Smith, of Gowanus, Long Island. It is one of 
the most. vigorous of all plum trees, making straight, glossy, red- 
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dish-purple shoots, with dark 
green, crimped leaves. Very 
productive. 

Bearing branches smooth, 
or nearly so. Fruit large, 
often of the largest size, oval, 
rather widest towards the 
stalk, a little irregular, with 
a strongly marked suture on 
one side. Stalk quite small 
and slender, little more than 
half an inch long, inserted in 
a deep narrow cavity. Skin 
reddish-purple, covered with 
a deep blue bloom. Flesh 
deep yellow, a little firm, 
very juicy, with a brisk, rich Smith's Orleans. 
vinens flavour, (not sweet 
and cloying,) and adheres to the stone. Ripens from the 20th 
to the last of August, and hangs for some time on the tree, 
becoming very dark in colour. 


PARSONAGE. 


Origin, Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Tree very vigorous, 
uptight, productive. A new excellent variety, worthy of culti- 
vation. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium to large, oval. Skin pale 
yellow, lightly splashed with green. Stalk of medium length, 
inserted in a small depression. Flesh yellow, juicy, with a rich 
sugary flavour. It separates freely from the stone. Ripens first 
of September. 


Pracu Privm. Noisette, Poiteau. 
Prune Peche. 


Tree upright, vigorous, only a moderate bearer. Tree rather 
tender at the North. 

Branches smooth. Fruit very large, shaped more like a 
peach than a plum, roundish, much flattened at both ends, 
suture shallow but strongly marked, apex much depressed. 
Skin light brownish red, sprinkled with obscure dark specks, 
and covered with a pale bloom. Stalk short, rather stout, set 
in a shallow narrow cavity. Flesh pale yellow, a little coarse 
grained, but juicy, and of pleasant sprightly flavour when fully 
ripe. Separates freely from the stone. Ripens from the twen- 
tieth to the last of July. 
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Prune v’Aqgen. Nois. 


D’ Agen. Agen Datte. 
Prune d’Ast. f AP: St. Maurin. 
Robe de Sergent. Prune de Brignole, (of some.) 


A foreign variety of excellent quality. Tree of moderate 
growth; branches smooth, very productive. Fruit medium 
size, oval, slightly necked, suture small. Skin violet purple, 
covered with a thick bloom and numerous small dots. Stalk 
nearly an inch long, a little curved, set in a small depression. 
Flesh greenish yellow, juicy, sugary, rich, and delicious, 
slightly adherent to the stone. Ripens middle and last of 
September. 


Purpte Gace. Lind. Pom. Mag. 


Rhine Claude Violette. Thomp. Nois. 
Die Violette Kéning Claudie. Sickler. 
Violet Queen Claude. 


The Purple Gage holds the 
first place for high flavour 
among purple plums abroad. 
Although it is well known in 
France under the title of the 
Reine Claude Violette, as in Eng- 
land under that of the Purple 
Gage, yet its native country is 
not precisely determined. 

Branches smooth, much like 
those of the Green Gage. Fruit 
medium sized, shaped like the 
Green Gage, roundish, a little 
flattened. Suture shallow, but 
distinct. Stalk an inch long, Purple Gage. 
rather thick, set in a narrow cavity. Skin a little thick, violet 
dotted with pale yellow, and covered with light blue bloom: 
Flesh greenish-yellow, rather firm, rich, sugary, and very high 
flavoured. Separates from the stone, which is oval and com- 
pressed. Ripens rather late, and will hang on the tree—shri- 
ag a little, but not cracking—all the month of Septem 

er. 


Puree Favourite. 


This delicious fruit received its name from us some years 
age. The tree from which the stock now in this country was 
derived, stood for many years (until it died of old age,) in the 
centre of the principal garden here, and was planted by the 
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father of the author. Its origin 
we were never able to learn, 
and we have not been able 
during all our pomological re- 
searches and comparisons, to 
identify it with any other sort. 
The Purple Favourite, when 
in perfection, is not surpassed 
by any other plum in luscious 
flavour. It is more juicy and 
melting than the Purple Gage, 
and has some affinity to the 
Diaprée Rouge, or Mimms. It 
should have a place in every 
garden, as it bears well, and is 
very hardy. In the nursery it 
has the dwarfish habit of the 
Green Gage, but more slender 
shoots. 
Branches nearly smooth, short 
jointed. Fruit medium size, 
often large, roundish-obovate. Suture none. Skin light brown 
in the shade, brownish-purple in the sun, dotted with numerous 
golden specks, and dusted with thin, light blue bloom. Stalk 
three-fourths to one inch long, set in a very slight depression. 
Flesh pale greenish, very juicy, tender, melting, with a luscious 
sweetness. Parts freely from the stone, which is very small 
and roundish. Begins to ripen about the 20th of August, and 
will hang for a fortnight on the tree. 
This is known, incorrectly, as the Purple Gage, in some parts 
of the country. 


Purple Favourite. 


Rep Gaqr. Pom. Man. 


An American plum, of delicious 
flavour, very hardy, and a prodigious 
bearer. It is a seedling raised from 
the Green Gage, by the elder Wm. 
Prince, of the Flushing Nurseries, in 
1790. It grows very vigorously, and 
is distinguished, when young, by its 
deep green, crimped foliage. 

Branches dark reddish, smooth. 
Fruit about as large as the Green 
Gage, but more oval, regularly formed, 
Skin brownish or brick red, with little 
bloom. Stalk rather slender, set in a 
narrow cavity. Flesh greenish-amber, 

Red Gage. very juicy, melting, sugary, and lus- 
16 
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cious. It parts freely from the stone, which is small. Middle 
of August. 


Reine CiaupE pE Bavay. Rey. Hort, 


Raised by Major 
Esperin. A very vi- 
gorous grower, very 
productive, and a va- 
luable addition to 
the late varieties. 
Branches smooth. 
Fruit large, round- 
ish, slightly depress- 
ed. Skin greenish- 
yellow, with stripes 
or splashes of green, 
covered with a thin 
bloom. Suture me- 
dium, apex dimpled. 
Stalk short and 
stout, set in a small 
cavity. Flesh yel- Reine Claude De Bavay. 
low, juicy, melting, with a sugary, rich, excellent flavour. Se- 
parates from the stone, Ripens last of September, and first of 
October. 


Royare. O, Duh. Thomp. Nois. 
La Royale, Lind. Hooker. 


The Royale, a French variety, 
is undoubtedly one of the rich- 
est plums. It is pe¢uliarly crisp, 
with a very high flavour, and is 
remarkable for the exceedingly 
thick coat of bloom which co- 
vers the skin. The tree is a 
slow grower, forms a bushy, 
spreading head, and its very 
downy shoots have a gray or 
whitish appearance. It bears 
regularly, but moderately, and, | 
though not fit for the orchard, \ / 
it is a first rate garden fruit. 
Fruit of medium size, often 
quite large; round, lessening a 
little towards the stalk. Su- Royale. 
ture distinct at the apex on one side only. Skin reddish-purple, 
dotted with light brown specks, and covered with a thick pale 
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bloom, which adheres closely. Stalk three-fourths of an inch 
long, downy, set in a narrow cavity. Flesh dull yellow, rather 
firm but melting, very juicy, with an exceedingly rich, vinous 
flavour ; it separates from the stone, which is small, roundish, 
pointed at both ends. Ripe the last of August, and will hang, 
dropping gradually, till the middle of September. 


ScuuyLer GAGE. 


Originated with Gen. Schuyler, Albany, N. Y., from a seed 
of the Green Gage. Tree upright, very vigorous and productive. 

Branches grey, smooth. Fruit medium, oval, suture mode- 
rate. Skin yellow, with small green splashes, dotted, and washed 
with carmine on the sunny side, and covered with a thin bloom. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a small cavity. Flesh yellow, 
juicy, sweet, rich, and excellent. Separates from the stone. 
Ripens last of September, and continues a long time in use. 


Wasuineron. P. Man. Thomp. Lind. 


Bolmer. Bolmer’s Washington. 
New Washington. Franklin, 


The Washington undoubt- 
edly stands higher in general 
estimation in this country, 
than any other plum. Al- 
though not equal to the 
Green Gage and two or three 
others, in high flavour, yet 
its great size, its beauty, 
and the vigour and _ hardi- 
ness of the tree, are quali- 
ties which have brought this 
noble fruit into notice every 
where. The parent tree 
grew originally on Delan- 
cey’s farm, on the east side 
of the Bowery, New York, 
but being grafted with ano- 
ther sort, escaped notice, 

Washington. until a sucker from it, plant- 
ed by Mr. Bolmer,* a merchant in Chatham-street, came into 
bearing about the year 1818, and attracted universal attention 
by the remarkable beauty and size of the fruit. In 1821, this 
sort was first sent to the Horticultural Society of London by 
the late Dr. Hosack, and it now ranks as first in nearly all the 
European collections. 


* Which he purchased of a market woman. 
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The Washington has remarkably large, broad, crumpled and 
glossy foliage, is a strong grower, and forms a handsome round head, 

Wood light brown, downy. Fruit of the largest size, round- 
ish-oval, with an obscure suture, except near the stalk. Skin 
dull yellow, with faint marblings of green, but when well ripen- 
ed, deep yellow, with a pale crimson blush or dots. Stalk 
scarcely three-fourths of an inch long, a little downy, set in a 
shallow, wide hollow. Flesh yellow, firm, very sweet and lus- 
cious, separating freely from the stone. Stone pointed at each 
end. Ripens from about the middle to the last of August. 


YxeLiow Gags, Princn’s. P. Man. 


American Yellow Gage, (of some.) 
White Gage, (af some.) 

The Yellow Gage was raised, so long ago as the year 1783, 
by the elder Mr. Prince, of Flushing, L. I. It is very common 
on the Hudson river, but we do not find any description of it in 
Manning or Kenrick. We have noticed that it is sometimes 
confounded, at Boston, with the Imperial Gage, which is really 
quite distinct. Its great hardiness and productiveness, joined to 
its rich sugary flavour, make it a favourite sort. 

Branches smooth, short-jointed, with glossy leaves, and form- 

ing a large spreading head. Fruit a little above medium size, 
oval, rather broadest towards the 
stalk. Suture a mere line. Skin 
golden yellow, a little clouded, 
and covered with a copious white 
bloom. Stalk an inch long, m- 
serted in a small round cavity. 
Flesh deep yellow, rich, sugary 
and melting, though sometimes 
rather dry; parts freely from the 
stone. Ripens rather early, about 
the first week in August. 

The growth of this plum is not 
only very different from the Im- 
perial Gage, but the fruit of the 
latter is readily distinguished by 
its abundant juiciness, its green- 
ish colour, and the superiour 
sprightliness of its flavour. Prince's Yellow Gage. 


CLASS II. 


Contains those of very good quality,—some new and untested, 
and may prove best, and others on further trial only good. 
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ABRICOTE SAGERET. 


A seedling of Sageret. Tree very vigorous. Branches :mooth 
Fruit rather below medium size, globular, suture mediuin, ex- 
tending nearly all around. Skin green, dotted, and slightly 
flaked with yellow. Stem three-fourths of an inch long, set in a 
very slight cavity, apex slightly dimpled. Flesh green, juicy, 
very sugary, with a rich, delicious flavour. Separates from the 
stone. Ripens the first half of September. 


ANGELINA BurpErt. 


English, round, medium size, nearly black, spotted thickly 
with brown spots, very rich, juicy, and excellent. Skin thick, 
Free-stone, middle of September. (Riv. Cat.) 


AppLe Prium. 


From the garden of D. U. Pratt, Chelsea, Mass. Fruit me- 
dium, roundish, flattened, a little swollen on one side, suture 
medium. Skin reddish-purple, with a blue bloom and light 
dots. Stalk short and stout, inserted in a broad, deep cavity. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, a little coarse, sweet, sprightly, with con- 
siderable austerity at the skin. Adheres partially to the stone. 
Ripens first of September. 


Autumn Gags. 
Roe’s Autumn Gage. 


Raised by Wm. Roe, Esq., of Newburgh, of good quality, a 
very abundant bearer. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium size, oval, rather broadest 
towards the stalk. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted 
without any depression. Skin pale yellow, covered with thin 
whitish bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, separating from the 
stone; juicy, sweet, and of delicale, pleasant flavour. Stone 
long, compressed, pointed at both ends. 


Beieian Puree. 


Tree vigorous, branches smooth, buds prominent. Fruit me- 
dium, roundish, suture slight, one side a little swollen. Skin 
purple, with a bloom. Stalk rather long and slender, inserted 
in a cavity. Flesh greenish, a little coarse, very juicy, sweet, 
luscious, Adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens first of Sep- 
tember. 


Br.ie pE SEPTEMBRE. 
Tree large, vigorous, and very productive. Fruit very large, 


oval, reddish brown, an excellent kitchen fruit. Ripe middle 
of October. (Riv. Cat.) 
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Buacx Damask. 


Medium, roundish, a little oval, suture moderate. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a narrow cavity. Flesh greenish, inclining to 
yellow, juicy, with a sweet, rich flavour; a half cling. Ripe 
from the middle to last of August. (Manning in Hoy. Mag.) 


Brapsuaw. Hoy. Mag. 
Black Imperial, Ken. 


Tree remarkably vigorous, erect, regular in growth, and very 
productive. Fruit large, oval, obovate, with a slight suture on 
one side. Colour dark violet red, with an azure bloqn. Stalk 
of medium length. Flesh yellowish-green, a little coarse, but 
juicy and sweet. Adheres to the stone. Ripens the middle of 
August. (Barry in Hort.) 


Bricerra. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish-oval. Skin yellow, with spots of red. Stalk of medium 
length, set in a small cavity. Flesh yellow, rather firm, very 
juicy, sugary, and excellent. Adheres to the stone. Ripens 
middle of September. 


Buew’s Favourire. 


An excellent plum, raised by IsaacsDenniston, of Albany, 
RNs 

Branches smooth, reddish. Fruit pretty large, ovate, broad- 
est towards the stalk. Suture quite distinct for half the cireum- 
ference. Stalk nearly three-quarters of an inch long, rather 
stout, slightly inserted. Skin pale green, thickly sprinkled with 
lighter dots, and speckled witha little red next the stalk. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, rather firm, juicy, and quite rich and 
high flavoured, adheres to the stone, which is long and pointed. 
Last of August. 


- Bureunpy Prone. 
Prune de Bourgoyne. 


Fruit medium, egg-shaped, with a neck, suture indistinct. 
4kin reddish-black, with a blue bloom, cover3d with numerous 
amall dots. Stalk long, set in a very small cavity. Flesh fine, 
juicy, sugary, very pleasant. Separates from the stone middle 
of September. 


BurReEtreEs. 


Raised by Mr. Gregoire. Tree of medium vigour, very fer- 
tile. Fruit large, long, oval. Skin dull yellow. Flesh very 
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delicate, melting, abounding in juice, very sweet, with a delight 
ful aroma. Ripe the end of September. (Al. Pom.) 


Cuapin’s Harty ? 


Received of Mr. E. Chapin, of York, Pa. Origin unknown. 
Tree healthy, but not vigorous. 

Branches downy. Fruit small, roundish, globular, slightly 
protuberant on one side, suture indistinct. Skin pale red, 
covered with a light bloom. Stalk half an inch long, inserted 
slightly in aring. Flesh yellow, rather coarse, sweet, juicy, and 
refreshing. Adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens the middle 
of August. 


Crucer’s SCARLET. 


Cruger’s. Cruger’s Seedling. 
Cruger’s Scarlet Gage. 

Raised by Henry Cruger, of New York. Tree of free growth, 
branches long, very productive. 

Branches downy. Fruit rather Jarger than a Green Gage, 
roundish-oval, with an obscure suture. Skin, when fully ex- 
posed, a lively red, but usually a bright lilac, covered with a 
thin bluish bloom, and speckled with numerous golden dots ; 
in the shade it is pale fawn-coloured on one side. Stalk half 
an inch long, set in a shallow depression. Flesh deep orange, 
not very juicy nor rich, but with a very agreeable, mild, spright, 
ly flavour. It hangs well after ripening. Last of August. 


Cuerry. Thomp. Coxe. 


Early Scarlet. 

Myrobolan. 

Virginian Cherry. of European 
De Virginie. gardens. 


D’Amerique Rouge. 

Prunus Myrobolana. 0. Duh. Lind. 
Prunus Cerasifera. Pursh. 

Miser Pium, of Hoffy. 

The Cherry Plum or Early Scarlet is a very distinct species. 
Tree grows rapidly, forming a bushy head, with slender branches 
and small leaves. A beautiful early fruit. Good for preserving 
or market. 

Fruit is round, about an inch in diameter, of a lively red, 
with very little bloom, and a very slender, short stem, set in a 
narrow cavity. The flesh is greenish, melting, soft, very juicy, 
with a pleasant, live'v. sub-acid flavour—neither rich nor high 
flavoured, and adheres closely to the stone. It ripens about the 
middle of July, before most other plums, and this, and its pretty 
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appearance at the dessert, are its chief merits. Branches 
smooth. 

The common cherry plum, or Myrozgotan, of Europe, is 
rather larger, and shaped like a heart. In all other respects 
the same. 


GoLpEN CHERRY Puium. 


Similar to the above except in colour, which is a waxen yel- 
low. Raised by Samuel Reeve, Salem, N.J. 


Cuzeston. Thomp. Lind. 


Matchless. Lang. 
Diaprée Violette. t ac. to 
Violet Diaper. Thomp. 

A pleasant, early plum, but superseded now by better ones, 
Branches downy. Fruit rather small, oval. Skin dark purple, 
with a blue bloom. Stalk quite short, set without depression, 
Flesh yellow, firm, sweet, and rather sprightly, separating from 
the stone. Last of July and first of August. 


Cor’s Lars Rep. Thomp. Lind. 


Saint Martin. of the 
Saint Martin Rouge. § Mrench. 
Prune de la St. Martin. Nozs. 


Tree vigorous, with long, rather & 
slender branches, very productive. 
A good late variety. 

Branches downy. Fruit of me- 
dium size, nearly round, with a well / 
marked suture running along one Ur 
side. Skin light purplish-red, with a \ 
thin blue bloom. Stalk pretty stout, 
three-fourths of an inch long, set 
nearly even with the surface. Flesh 
yellowish, rather firm and crisp, 
juicy, with a rich vinous flavour, 
separating almost entirely from the 
stone. October and November. 


Coe’s Late Red. 


CoLuMBIA. 


Columbian Gage. 
Raised by L. U. Lawrence, Hudson, N. Y. Tree vigorous, 


productive, but subject to rot. Fruit of the largest size, six or 
seven inches in circumference, nearly globular, one half rather 
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larger than the other. Skin brownish purple, dotted w th nu- 
merous fawn-coloured specks, and covered with much blue 
bloom, through which appears a reddish brown tint on the 
shaded side. Stalk about an inch long, rather stout, inserted in 
a narrow, small cavity. Flesh orange, not very juicy, but when 
at full maturity, very rich, sugary and excellent; it separates 
freely from the stone, except a little on the edge. The stone is 
quite small and compressed. Last of August. 


Cooper’s Lance. Coxe. Thomp. 


Cooper’s Large Red. 
Cooper’s Large American. 
La Délicieuse? Lind. 

Coxe, who first described this plum, says it was raised by Mr. 
Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, from a stone of the Orleans, 
He considers it as a fine large plum, but exceedingly liable to 
rot upon the tree. 

There is still much confusion in regard to this plum which 
we have not been able to unravel, but believe it to be distinct 
from Smith’s Orleans. 


Corse’s Nota Benz. Ken. 


Raised by Henry Corse, of Montreal, Canada. Tree very 
vigorous, very productive and hardy. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of rather large size, round. Skin 
pale lilac or pale brown, often dull green on the shaded side, 
with much light blue bloom. Stalk half an inch long, set in a 
round hollow. Flesh greenish, rather firm, juicy, sweet and 
rich, and separates from the stone. First of September. 


Damson. Thomp. 


Common Damson, Purple Damson. 
Black Damson. Early Damson, (of many.) 

The common, oval, blue Damson, is almost too well known 
to need description, as every cottage garden in the country 
contains this tree, and thousands of bushels are annually sold 
in the market for preserves. The tree is enormously produc- 
tive, but in the hands of careless cultivators is liable to be ren- 
dered worthless by the knots, caused by an insect easily extir- 
pated, if the diseased branches are regularly burned every win- 
ter or spring. 

Branches slender, a little thorny and downy. Fruit small, 
oval, about an inch long. Skin purple, covered with thick 
blue bloom; flesh melting and juicy, rather tart, separates par- 
tially from the stone. September. 
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As the Damson is frequently produced from seed, it varies 
somewhat in character. 

The Suropsurre or Prune Damson is an English purple va- 
riety, rather obovate in figure, but little superiour to our com- 
mon sort. The Sweer Damson resembles the common Dam- 
son, and is but slightly acid. 

The Winter Damson is a valuable market sort, from its ex- 
treme lateness. It is small, round, purple, covered with a very 
thick light-blue bloom ; flesh greenish, acid, with a slight astrin- 
gency, but makes good preserves. It bears enormous crops, and 
will hang on the tree till the middle of November, six weeks 
after the common Damson, uninjured by the early frosts. 


Dana’s YetLow Gace. Man. 


A New-England variety, raised by the Reverend Mr. Dana, 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts. It is a very hardy and healthy tree, 
and bears abundantly. 

Fruit of medium size, oval, pale yellow, with a very thin 
bloom, the skin clouded like that of the Imperial Gage. Flesh 
adheres to the stone, juicy, sweet, with a lively, peculiar flavour. 
Last of August and first of September. 


Denniston’s Atpany Braury. 


A good variety. Branches slightly downy. Fruit rather be- 
low medium size, roundish-oval, with an obscure suture. Skin 
pale whitish-green, marked with numerous small purplish dots, 
and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk an inch or more long, 
slender, very slightly inserted. Flesh yellow, moderately juicy, 
rich, and sweet, separates from the stone, which is small and 
pointed. Ripe 24th of August. 


Dewnisron’s Rep. 


Raised by Isaac Denniston, Albany. Vigorocs grower, pro- 
ductive. 

Branches smooth, dark coloured. Fruit rather large, round- 
ish-oval, narrowed towards the stalk. Suture running half 
round. Skin of a beautiful light red, sprinkled with many 
small, fawn-coloured dots, and dusted with a very hght bloom. 

Stalk very long and slender, slightly imserted. Flesh amber 
colour, juicy, rich, and sprightly, with an excellent flavour. It 
separates from the stone, which is small, oval, and compressed, 
Last of August. 


De Montrort. 


A seedling of Prevost. 
Tree of moderate growth, very productive. Branches grey- 
ish Fruit medium size, roundish-oval. Suture slight. Skir 
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dull purple, with russet dots and stripes. Stalk nearly an inch 
long, rather stout, without depression. Flesh greenish, juice 
abundant, sweet and rich. Adheres to the stone. Ripens last 
of August. 


Domine Dutt. Floy. Thomp. 


German Prune. ) Man. and of some 
Dutch Prune. § American gardens. 
Dutch Quetzen. 


This good American prune was raised from a seed brought 
from Holland, by the Rev. Mr. Dull, a Dutch minister, who 
afterwards resided at Kingston, N.Y. The parent tree was the 
common Dutch prune, which this strongly resembles. The same 
gentleman’s little parcel of plum stones from “ faderland,” it 
will be remembered, gave origin to Bleecker’s Gage, one of the 
finest of our yellow varieties. 

Branches long and smooth. Fruit of medium size, long 
oval, with little or no suture. Skin very dark purple, nearly 
black, dusted with some blue bloom. Stalk nearly an inch 
long, inserted with very little cavity. Flesh yellow, quite juicy 
at first, but if allowed to hang on the tree becomes dry, rich and 
sweet; it adheres closely to the stone. A prodigious bearer, 
and a really good fruit. September. 


Downton Impsratrice. Thomp. Lind. 


Raised by Mr. Knight. <A strong, upright growing tree. 
Branches long, smooth. Fruit of medium size, oval, narrow- 
ing a little to the stalk. Skin pale yellow, quite thin. Flesh 
yellow, melting and sweet when fully ripe, with a little acidity 
before; adhering to the stone. Ripens last of September, and 
hangs some time on the tree. 


Drar v’OrR. Thomp. Lind. Lang. 


Mirabelle Double. Duh. Mirabelle Grosse. Yellow Perdrigon. 


The Drap d’Or, or Cloth of Gold Plum, is about the size ana 
figure of the'Green Gage, but of a fine golden yellow, and ripens 
a week earlier. 

Branches slightly downy. Fruit below medium size, round, 
with an indistinct suture and a dimpled or pitted apex. Stalk 
slender, half an inch long. Skin rich bright yellow, with a few 
crimson specks, when fully exposed. Flesh yellow, sugary, and 
rich, but sometimes a little dry ; separates freely from the stone. 
Karly in August. 
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Drar p’Or or Esprren. Al. Pom. 


Cloth of Gold. 


Raised by Major Esperen. Tree of moderate growth, spread- 
ing, buds large, pointed, a promising variety. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, roundish-oval. Skin golden 
yellow, with light streaks of green beneath, covered with a thin 
bloom, and a few crimson dots on the sunny side, suture shal- 
low. Stalk short and stout, in a very small cavity. Flesh yel- 
lowish, rather coarse, very juicy, sugary and rich; freestone 
Ripens last of August. 


Duaner’s Purpie. P. Man. Ken. 


Purple Magnum Bonum. 


Raised by James Duane, of Duanesburgh, N. Y. Tree very 
vigorous, distinct from the Red Magnum Bonum of Europe. 

Branches very downy. Fruit very large, oval or oblong, con- 
siderably swollen on one side of the suture. Skin reddish-pur- 
ple in the sun, but a very pale red in the shade, sparingly dotted 
with yellow specks, and covered with lilac bloom. Stalk three- 
fourths of an inch long, slender, set in a narrow cavity. Flesh 
amber coloured, juicy, sprightly, moderately sweet, adheres par- 
tially to the stone. Ripens with the Washington, (or a little 
before,) about the 10th of August. 


Dunmore. 


Foreign origin. Fruit small, egg-shaped. Skin thick and 
green, becomes golden-yellow at maturity. Flesh yellow, fine, 
very juicy, sweet, very aromatic; separates from the stone. 
Ripens the first of October. (Al. Pom.) 


Earzy Cross. 


Originated with Mr. Cross, Salem, Mass. Tree moderately 
vigorous, productive. Fruit small to medium, roundish. Skin 
reddish-purple, covered with a thick bloom. Stalk half an inch 
long. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet and good; adheres 
to the stone. Ripens the second week in August. 


Earty Royat, or Nigira. 


Tree moderately vigorous. Branches smooth, gray. Fruit 
small, roundish. .Skin reddish-purple, with a bloom, Stalk 
medium, curved. Flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, of pretty high 
flavour, Adheres partially to the stone. Ripens middle of 
August, 


~ 
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Earty YELLow Prune. 


Tree vigorous and very productive. Branches downy. Fruit 
rather large, oval. Skin yellow, with a very slight bloom, and 
dotted with red in the sun. Stalk of medium length, inserted 
in a small cavity. Flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, with somewhat 
of a melon flavour. Separates from the stone. Ripens middle 
of August. 


Emeratp Drop. 


Origin, Newburgh, N. Y. Tree moderately vigorous, and 
very productive. 

Branches long and smooth. Fruit of medium size, long-oval. 
Suture strongly marked, and the fruit larger on one of its sides. 
Skin pale yellowish-green, sometimes dull green only, in the 
shade. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted with 
scarcely any depression. Flesh greenish-yellow, very juicy, ad- 
heres somewhat to the stone, which is long and pointed. Last 
of August. 


Enceuiso WHEAT. 


Fruit medium, roundish-oyal, suture moderate. Skin red- 
dish-purple, with a blue bloom, covered with numerous white 
dots. Stalk half an inch long, rather strong, set in a rather 
deep cavity. Flesh yellow, a little coarse, juicy, sweet, with a 
rich flavour. It adheres to the stone, Ripens the last of August. 


Iranian Prune. 
Prune d’Italie. Fellenberg. 


Branches grey, smooth. Fruit medium oval, suture mode- 
rate. Skin dark blue, with a bloom. Stalk an inch long, rather 
stout, inserted in a very small cavity. Flesh dark yellow, juicy, 
sweet, and good. Separates from the stone. Ripens first of 
October. 


Frost Gace. Pom. Man. 
Frost Plum. 


A late plum, scarcely yielding to any other late variety in the 
excellence of its flavour. It appears to have originated in Fish- 
kill, Dutchess county, N. Y., where it has, for many years past, 
been most extensively cultivated for market; but of late has 
been so subject to knots that it is not now much grown. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather below medium size, roundish - 
oval, with a distinct suture on one side. Skin deep purple, 
with a few brown specks, and a thin bloom. Stalk half to 
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three-fourths of an inch in length, inserted with little or no de- 
pression. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet, rich and melting, 
adhering to the stone. First of October. 


Fuutron. 


Origin uncertain. Found at Johnstown, Fulton Co., N. Y 
Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, oval, suture dis 
tinct. Skin a bright yellow. Stalk about three-quarters of an 
inch long, set in a moderately deep cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, 
high flavoured, fine for the dessert. Ripens in October, and 
frequently hangs till November; valuable on account of its 
lateness. (N. Y. Hort. Rev.) 


GALBRAITH. 


Origin with Mr. Galbraith, near Boalsburg, Pa. A straggling 
grower, but a valuable early variety. Fruit large, oval. Skin 
purple. Stalk medium. Flesh tender, juicy, adherent to the 
stone, flavour luscious, quality “very good,” if not “best.” (Ad. 
Int. Rep.) 


Geni. Hanp. 


Origin uncertain; supposed to have originated on the farm 
of Genl. Hand, near Lancaster, Pa. Tree very vigorous. 

Branches smooth. Fruit very large, roundish, oval; suture 
obscure, running half round. Skin deep golden yellow, slightly 
marbled with greenish yellow. Stalk long, set in a shallow 
cavity, the whole of that end being flattened. Flesh coarse, 
pale yellow, moderately juicy, sweet and good, but not high 
flavour. Separates freely from the stone. Ripens the first 
week in September. 


GouratH. Thomp. Lind. 


Caledonian, (of some.) Saint Cloud. 
Steers’s Emperor, Wilmot’s late Orleans, 

A large and handsome plum. It is easily distinguished from 
the Nectarine plum, with which it has been confounded by its 
gray, very downy shoots. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, enlarged on one side of the su- 
ture. Skin a fine deep red, approaching purple, a little paler 
in the shade, dusted with a thin blue bloom. Flesh yellow, ad- 
heres considerably to the stone, rather juicy, with a brisk, 
sprightly flavour. Last of August. 


GuUNDAKER PRUNE. 
Groundacre, 


Raised by Samuel E. Gundaker, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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The Gundaker Prune is of a yellowish-white colour, nearly as 
large as the Blue Prune, and of the same oval shape, very high 
flavoured, and a good bearer. 


GuNDAKER PLuM. 


Same origin as the Prune, of a purple colour on one side, and 
the other a light colour, heart-shaped, resembling a plum call- 
ed Golden Drop, but larger in size, and a great bearer. (Gun 
daker in Hort.) 


GutTuriz’s Topaz. 


Raised by Mr. Guthrie, Scotland. Tree a moderate grower, 
with smooth grey branches, very productive. Fruit medium, 
oval, with a slight neck, one side somewhat swollen. Suture 
moderate. Skin golden-yellow, with a thin bloom. Stalk an 
inch long, slender, curved, inserted in a small cavity. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, sweet, not very rich, but pleasant. Adheres to 
the stone. Ripens the middle of: September, and will hang for 
some time. 


GutuRiz’s APRICOT. 


Raised by Mr. Guthrie, Scotland. Tree very vigorous, aardy, 
productive. Branches smooth. Fruit rather large, roundish- 
oval. Suture very slight. Skin yellow, sprinkled with a few 
crimson dots, and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk rather 
long, set in a small depression. Flesh yellow, coarse, juicy, 
sweet, but not high-flavoured. Pit adherent. Ripens the last 
of August. 


Gouturiz’s Late GReeEn. 


Raised by Mr. Guthrie, Scotland, a very rapid grower. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, globular, swollen cn one 
side. Skin yellow, with splashes of green, and covered with a 
thin bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in a 
small cavity, Flesh light-yellow, firm, rather dry, but sweet 
and rich. Adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens middie of 
September. 


Hartwiss’ YELLow Prune. 


A new German variety. Tree vigorous, Fruit medium, oval, 
with a neck narrowed at the crown. Suture moderate. Skin 
waxen-yellow, with occasional red dots. Stalk long. Flesh 
light-yellow, fine, rich, subacid flavour, moderately juicy. Ri 
pens the last of September. 
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Henry Cray. 


Raised by Elisha Dorr, Albany, N. Y. Tree vigorous and 
productive. Its great beauty and lateness will make it desira- 
ble. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, somewhat oval, with a 
slight suture. Skin yellow, with a light bloom, and the cheek 
beaut:tilly marbled and shaded with red. Stalk long, slender, 
inserted almost without cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, and sweet. 
syne small, and very slightly adherent. Ripens last of August. 


HiIGHLANDER. 


Tree vigorous and very productive. 

Branches gray, smooth. Fruit large, irregularly ovate, some- 
what swelled on one side. Suture moderate, half round. Skin 
deep-blue, inclining to reddish-brown, covered with a thin 
bloom, and thickly sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a slight cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, sugary, 
rich, vinous, refreshing, and excellent. Adheres slightly to the 
stone. Ripens last of September. 


Howe.z’s Earty. 


Origin unknown, brought from Virginia. Tree of rather 
slow growth. 

Wood slender, gray, and downy. Leaves small, oval, downy. 
Fruit rather below medium size, oval, without any suture, a lit- 
tle angular. Stalk slender, three-fourths of an inch long, set 
even with the surface. Skin light-brown, often greenish-yellow 
on the shaded side, covered with a thin blue bloom, Flesh am- 
ber culoured, melting, juicy, with a sweet and perfumed flavour, 
separates from the stone, which is quite small and oval. First 
of August. 


How’s AMBER, 


Origin Portsmouth, N. H. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, slight suture. Skin amber-coloured 
in the shade, mottled with rose, thinly covered with pale vio- 
let bloom. Stalk of medium length, inserted without cavity. 

Flesh coarse, yellow, melting, juicy. Adhering to the stone. 
Ripens first of September. (Hov. Mag.) 


Huuines’ Supers. Pom. Man. 


Keyser’s Plum. 


Raised by Mr. Keyser of Pennsylvania, and brought into no- 
tice by Dr. W. E. Hulings of that state. 
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Tree very vigorous, upright, large foliage, blunt shoots, large- 
shouldered buds, moderate bearer. 

Branches downy. Fruit very large, roundish, oval, with a 
distinct though shallow suture. Stalk strong and stout, set in 
a round, small cavity. Skin rather dull greenish-yellow, thinly 
covered with pale bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, rather coarse, 
but with a rich, brisk, sprightly flavour. It adheres to the 
stone. Ripens middle of August. 


Ickwortu Imprratricze. Thomp. 
Knight’s No. 6. 


Raised by Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, and is a hybrid 
between Blue Imperatrice and Coe’s Golden Drop. It hangs a 
long while on the tree, and if gathered and wrapped in soft 
paper, will keep many weeks. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather above medium size, obovate. 
Skin purple, peculiarly traced or embroidered with streaks of 
golden fawn colour. Stalk moderately long and thick. Flesh 
greenish-yellow, sweet, juicy and rich, mostly adhering to the 
stone, which is rather small. Ripens early in October, and may 
be kept till Christmas, gradually becoming dryer and more sugary. 


IsaBeLta. Thomp. 


This is an attractive looking English plum, of a fine red co- 
lour, worthy a place in a large collection. 

Branches quite downy and gray. Fruit medium size, oval, 
rather narrower towards the stalk. Skin dark dull red in the 
sun, paler in the shade, and thickly sprinkled with darker 
coloured dots. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, a little hairy, 
set ina moderate hollow. Flesh yellow, rich, juicy, with a smart 
flavour, and adheres to the pointed stone. Last of August. 


Ives’ SEEDLING. 


Raised by J. M. Ives, Salem, Mass. Tree of moderate growth, 
buds very prominent. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, oval, tapering a little to the 
apex, suture distinct. Skin yellow, mottled and dotted with 
red, and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk short, set in a very 
small cavity. Flesh rich amber colour, melting and separating 
freely from the stone, juicy and high flavoured. Ripens first of 
September. (Hoy. Mag.) 


Jaune Hative. Thomp. Lind. O. Duh. 


Early Yellow. Jaune de Catalogne. 
Catalonian. Prune de St. Barnabe, 
White Primordian. D’Avoine. 


4 


Amber Primordian. 
The earliest of plums, which is its chief recommendation. It 
a i 
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is a very old varicty from Catalonia, and the south of France, 
and has been in cultivation more than two hundred years. It 
is a pretty little fruit, and is worthy of a place in the garden of 
the amateur. The tree has long, slender, downy branches. 

Fruit small, oval, or obovate, with a yellow suture on one 
side. Stalk slender, half an inch long. Skin pale yellow, 
thinly coated with bloom. Flesh yellow, tolerably juicy, and 
melting, of sweet and pleasant flavour ; separates from the stone. 
Ripens from the 10th to the middle of July. 


Jupson. 
Raised by Mr. Judson, of Lansingburgh, N. Y. Tree thrifty and 


productive. Fruit below medium, roundish. Skin a clear violet 
red, slightly mottled with a deeper shade, with a thin bloom. 
Stalk rather long. Flesh pale yellow, separating from the stone, 
juicy and vinous. Ripe the end of August. (Hov. Mag.) 


Kirxe’s. Thomp. Lind. 


Kirke’s plum is a variety which came to us from England, 
where it was first brought into notice by Mr. Kirke, the nursery- 
man, at Brompton. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, round, with very 
little suture. Skin dark purple, with a few golaen dots, and 
coated with an unusually thick blue bloom, which adheres 
pretty closely. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in 
a very slight depression. Flesh greenish-yellow, firm, and very 
rich in flavour. It separates freely from the stone, which is flat 
and broad. Ripens the last of August and first of September. 


Lavy Puivum. 


Raised by Isaac Denniston, Albany, N. Y. Tree of slender 
growth, productive. It is quite a pretty fruit, esteemed highly 
for preserving, this being its chief quality. It is a rampant 
grower, an abundant bearer. Fruit quite small, oval. Stalk 
short and stout; colour light yellow, spotted with red. Stone 
free and small; flavour acid. Season first of September. (E. 
Dorr in Cult.) 


Lanepon’s SEEDLIna. 


Raised by Reuben Langdon, of Hartford, Conn. Tree vigor- 
ous and productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather large, roundish, oval, with a 
moderate suture. Skin reddish purple, covered with a thick 
bloom, Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in a rather 
deep cavity. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sprightly, sub-acid, 
and adheres mostly to the stone. Ripens the last of August. 
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Larce Green Dryinc. Thomp. 
Knight’s Large Drying. Ken. 


A new late variety, raised, we believe, by Mr. Knight, ana 
introduced here from the garden of the Horticultural Society 
of London. The tree is vigorous, and the branches are smooth; 
the fruit large, round, greenish-yellow; the flesh yellowish, 
moderately juicy, rich and excellent; adheres to the stone. 
Ripens about the middle of September, and is a moderate 
bearer. 


Lomparp. Ken. 
Bleecker’s Scarlet. Beekman’s Scarlet. Montgomery Prune? 


Tree very vigorous, hardy, has strikingly crimpled leaves, 
bright purple glossy shoots, very productive, popular, but only 
of second growth. 

Tt was called the Lombard plum by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in compliment to 
Mr. Lombard, of Springfield, Mass., 
who first brought it into notice in 
that State; and it is said to have 
been received by him from Judge 
Platt, of Whitesborough, N. Y., who 
raised it from seed. Lut it was pre- 
viously well known here by the name 
of Bleecker’s Scarlet. Never having 
been described under that name, how- 
ever, we adopt the present title. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of me 
dium size, roundish-oval, slightly 
/ flattened at either end; suture ob- 
Lombard. scure. Stalk quite slender, scarcely 
three-fourths of an inch long, set in a broad, abruptly narrow- 
ing cavity. Skin delicate violet red, paler in the shade, dotted 
with red, and dusted thinly with bloom, Flesh deep yellow, 
juicy, and pleasant, but not rich; adhering to the stone. Mid- 
dle and last of August. 


- 


~ 
>. 


~ 


Lucomsr’s Nonesucu. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


An English plum raised by Lucombe, of the Exeter Nursery 
Branches smooth. Fruit above medium size, roundish, shapea 
and coloured much like the Green Gage, but much more dis- 
tinctly streaked with yellow and orange, and covered with a 
whitish bloom. Suture broad. Stalk straight, three-fourths of 
an inch long, set in a wide hollow. Flesh pretty firm, greenish, 
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rich, sweet mingled with acid; adheres to the stone. Bears 
well, and ripens about the middle of August. 


MAMELONNEE. 
Mamelon Sageret. 


A seedling of Sageret, of Paris. Tree moderately vigorous. 
Fruit of remarkable: shape, having a neck or (mamelone) at the 
base of the stock; it is of excellent quality, hardy and prolific. 
Fruit of medium size, oval, tapering toward the apex, and a 
well marked suture on one side. Stalk small, inserted without 
depression. Skin colour of Green Gage, marbled in the sun 
with red. Flesh greenish-yellow, sweet, juicy and rich; parts 
freely from the stone, which is very small. Ripens middle of 
August. (Barry in Hort.) 


Marren’s SEEDLING. 


An accidental seedling in the garden of Mr. Marten, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. A very vigorous, upright grower, productive. 

Branches smooth, greyish, Fruit large, obl ong, irregular 
suture, rather deep from stalk to apex, which is a little sunk. 
Skin yellow, somewhat streaked with green, and dotted with 
red on the sunnyside. Stalk nearly an inch long, set in a small 
cavity. Flesh yellow, a little coarse, juicy, with a brisk, spright- 
ly flavour. Separates from the stone, Nipens the first of Sep- 
tember. 


Metras. 


‘ 

Fruit large, roundish, oval, suture indistinct. Skin dull red- 

dish-purple, with numerous grey dots. Stalk long, curved, 

slender, set in a small cavity. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, 

rich, sugary and excellent. Adheres to the stone. Ripens last 
of September. 


MirABELLE TARDIVE. 


Fruit small, roundish-oval, greenish- -yellow, freestone, a most 
interesting and nice little plum, sweet, Juicy and agreeable, bears 
most abundantly, and will hang on the tree till the end of Oc- 
tober. (Riv. Cut.) 


Mrrasetie. Thomp. Lind. O. Duh. 
Mirabelle Petite. Mirabelle Jaune. 


A very pretty little fruit, exceedingly ornamental on the tree, 
the branches of which are thickly sprinkled with its abundant 
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crops. The tree is small in all its parts, and 
although the fruit has a tolerable flavour, yet 
from its size and high perfume, it is chiefly 
valued for preserving. 
Branches downy. Fruit quite small, obo- 
vate, with a well marked suture. Stalk half 
an inch long, shghtly inserted. Skin of a 
beautiful yellow, a little spotted with red at 
maturity, and covered with a white bloom. 
Flesh orange, sweet, and sprightly, becoming i 
dry when over-ripe, and separates from the — 
stone. Ripens with the Green Gage. 


Mirabelle. 


Mowrog, 
Monroe Egg. 
Raised by Miss Dunham, Penfield, Monroe Co. N. Y. ‘Tree 


very vigorous and productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, or above, oval. Skin 
greenish-yellow, with rarely a blush. Stalk rather long, with 
very little depression. Flesh greenish-yellow, not very tender, 
but with a rich sugary flavour. First of September. (H. E, 
Hooker, MS.) 


Morocco. Thomp. Lind. 


Early Morocco. Blaek Morocco. 
Early Black Morocco. Karly Damask. ill. 


A good early plum, of rather slow growth, and a moderate 
bearer. Inferior to Rivers’s Early Favourite. 

Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish, with a 
shallow suture on one side, a little flattened at both ends. Skin 
dark purple, covered with a pale thin bloom. Stalk half an 
inch long, rather stout. Flesh greenish-yellow, adhering slight- 
ly to the stone, juicy, with a smart, rich flavour, becoming quite 
sweet at maturity. First of August. 


MuLperry. 


Raised by Isaac Denniston, of Albany. The leaves are re- 
markably luxuriant, broad, and crumpled. Fruit large, oval, 
somewhat narrowest towards the stalk. Skin pale, whitish-yel- 
low, sprinkled with white dots, and dusted with a pale bloom. 
Stalk an inch long, rather slender, very slightly inserted 
Flesh greenish- -yellow, juicy, sweet, and good ; adheres slightly 
to the stone. ‘The latter is long and pointed. First of Sep: 
tember. 
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Necraring. Thomp. Lind. 


Caledonian. Peach Plum. incorrectly 
Howell’s Large. Prune Péche. of some. 
Jenkins’ Imperial. Louis Philippe. 


Tree vigorous, upright, stout, blunt, purplish shoots, nearly 
smooth, A fine looking fruit, of foreign origin, but only of 
second quality. 

Fruit of the largest size, regularly formed, roundish. Stalk 
about half an inch long, rather stout, and set in a wide shallow 
depression. Skin purple, dusted with a blue bloom. Flesh dull 
greenish-yellow, becoming tinged with red at maturity, a little 
coarse grained, with a rich, brisk flavour, and adhering partially 
to the stone. A good and regular bearer. Ripens about the 
15th of August. 


ORANGE. 
Orange Gage, (of some.)* 


Origin, Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Tree a vigorous 
grower, productive. 

Branches stout and smooth. Fruit very large, oval, flattened 
at both ends. Skin bronze-yellow, marked with roughish white 
dots, and clouded with purplish red near the stalk. The latter 
is three-fourths of an inch long, rather rough, inserted in a nar- 
row round cavity. Flesh deep yellow, a little coarse grained, 
but with acid flavour when fully ripe. It adheres a little to the 
stone, which is much compressed and furrowed. Ripens the 


last of August. 
4 


OriEans. Lind. Thomp. 


Monsieur. of the 
Monsieur Ordinaire. § French. 
Old Orleans. 

Red Damask. 


A popular English market plum, being hardy and uniformly 
productive. 

Branches grey, and very downy. Fruit middle sized, round, 
a little enlarged on one side of the distinct suture. Skin dark 
red, becoming purple in the sun. Flesh yellowish, sweet, mixed 
with acid, and separates freely from the stone. Ripens a little 
after the middle of August. 


* There is a great propensity for calling every plum of merit a Gage, 
in this part of the country. As this has no resemblance whatever to the 
original type of this class, we drop that part of its name. 
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Ortzans Ear.y. Thomp. Lind. 


New Early Orleans. Monsieur Hatifi 
New Orleans. Monsieur Hatif de | of the 
Grimwood’s Early Orleans. Montmorency. { French. 


Hampton Court. 


The Early Orleans is very near like the foregoing in aul re- 
spects, except that it ripens ten days earlier. 

ranches downy. Fruit of the size and colour of the com- 
mon Orleans, a little more oval, and with a more shallow suture. 
Skin a httle marbled. Flesh yellowish-green, of brisk flavour, 
rather richer than the old Orleans, and separates from the stone. 
A good bearer. 

Wimor’s New Earty Ortzans, (Wilmot’s Large Orleans, 
&c.,) so strongly resembles the foregoing in appearance, time 
of ripening, etc., as to be scarcely worthy of a separate description. 


Penosscor. 


Raised by James McLaughlin, Bangor, Maine. Tree vigor- 
ous, hardy, productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, oval, suture distinct. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch long, set in a small cavity. Skin yel- 
low, tinged with green and a faint red cheek. Flesh yellow, 
sweet and pleasant, adheres to the stone. Ripens the first of 
September. (Hort.) 

Ponn’s Srepiine. (English.) 
Plum de I'Inde. 

English origin. Tree very vigorous and productive; a beau- 
tiful fruit. Branches smooth, greyish, Fruit very large, oval, 
tapering a little towards the stalk, sometimes with a mamelon 
neck, Skin yellowish, nearly covered with bright red or carmine, 
having a thin whitish bloom, and sprinkled with brownish dots 
Flesh yellow, a little coarse, juicy, and sugary, but not rich. 
Ripe middle of September. 


Precoces vE Brreruorp. 
Fruit small, roundish-oval, yellow, juicy and sweet. The 


earliest yellow plum, as early and better than Jaune Hative. 
(Riy. Cut.) 


Precocer pE Tours. O. Duh. Thomp. Lind. 


Early Violet. : Perdrigon Violet. t (incorrectly 
Violette Hative. t Zang ole. Blue Perdrigon. of some.) 
Early Tours. Violet de Tours. 

Noire Hative. 


Of foreign origin, tree vigorous, with long, slender branches 
moderately productive. 
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Branches downy. Fruit rather more than an inch in diame 
ter, oval, with a shallow suture. Skin deep furple, covered 
with a thick azure bloom. Stalk half an inch long, set in a 
narrow cavity. Flesh at first greenish, but becoming dull yel- 
low at maturity ; a little fibrous, but juicy, sweet, melting, and 
slightly perfumed; it adheres considerably to the stone. First 
of August. 

Prince EneLEeBeErt. 


From Belgium, a free grower, productive. Fruit very large 
and long, very deep purple, with a remarkably dense bloom, 
rich and excellent. Ripe September. (Riv. Cut.) 


Prince’s Orance Eaa. 


Raised by William Prince, tree very vigorous, and produc 
tive. 

Fruit rather large, oval. Skin yellow, covered with a thin 
bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, rather stout, set in 
a small cavity. Flesh golden yellow, coarse, juicy, sprightly, 
subacid, not rich. Adheres to the stone. Ripens the middle 
of September. 


Prince or Wates. Chapman's. 


English origin. Tree very vigorous, very productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblong, 
with a moderate suture on one side. Skin reddish-purple, with 
brownish-yellow dots, and a thick bloom. Stalk short and 
stout, set in a moderate cavity. Flesh a little coarse, greenish- 
yellow, juicy, sweet, and sprightly, not rich, partially adhering 
to the stone. Ripens first of September. 


Prune, Mannine’s Lone Buus. 
Large Long Blue. Man. Manning’s Long Blue. 


Origin unknown. ‘Tree vigorous, with long dark-coloured 
shoots, very productive, 

Branches smooth. Fruit quite large, long-oval, a little one- 
sided, with an obscure suture. Stalk very long, and slender, 
set in a very trifling depression. Skin dark purple, with a 
thick blue bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, firm, rather juicy, 
with a sweet, sprightly, pleasant flavour. It separates pretty 
readily from the stone, which is long and pointed. First to 
last of September. Ripens gradually, and bears carriage well. 


Prone DE Louvain. 
Plum of Louvain. 


Tree vigorous, fertile. Origin, nursery of Van Mons. 
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Fruit large, egg-shaped, with a neck, deep-purple, shaded 
with violet, suture deep, half-round. Flesh rather coarse, melt- 
ing, pleasant. Freestone. Ripens end of August. (Al. Pom.) 


QUACKENBOSS. 


Introduced by Mr. Quackenboss, of Greenbush, N. Y. A 
very rapid upright grower, and productive. 

Fruit large, oblong-oval. Skin deep ‘purple, covered with a 
whitish bloom, Suture scarcely apparent. Stalk short, crook- 
ed, thin, and set in a slight depressed cavity. Flesh greenish- 
yellow, sprightly, juicy, a little coarse-grained, sweet and excel- 
lent. Adheres slightly to the stone. A valuable late market 
plum, October. (N. Y. Hort. Rev.) 


QUETSCHE DE DoRELLE. 


Fruit medium, oval. Suture small. Skin reddish-purple 
with a thin bloom, and thickly covered with grey dots. Flesh 
greenish, sweet, and pleasant. Adheres to the stone. Ripent 
first of September. 


QuerscueE, or German Prune. Thomp. 


Common Quetsche. Zwetsche. 

True Large German Prune. Quetsche Grosse. 

Turkish Quetsche. Prune d’ Allemagne. ac. to 
Leipzie. Quetsche d’ Allemagne Grosse. { Zhomp. 
Sweet Prune. Damas Gros. 

Damask. Covetche. 


Imperatrice Violette. 
Imperatrice Violette Grosse. inary of some. 
Damas Violet Gros. 

So many plums are cultivated under the name of German 
Prune, that it is difficult to fix this fickle title, a circumstance 
owing to the fact that the prune frequently comes the same, or 
nearly the same, from seed, and in prune-growing districts this 
is a popular way of increasing them, while it, of course, gives 
rise to many shades of character. It is a valuable class of 
plums, of fair quality for the table, but most esteemed for dry- 
ing and preserving—abundant bearers, and hanging long on the 
tree. The common German Prune is described as follows : 

Branches smooth. Fruit long-oval, near two inches long, 
peculiarly swollen on one side, and drawn out towards the stalk. 
Suture distinctly marked. Skin purple, with a thick blue 
bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, slender, slightly 
inserted. Flesh firm, green, sweet and pleasant ; separates from 
the stone, which is flat, very long, and a little curved. Ripens 
about the 10th of September. 

This prune is, perhaps, the most universal and most valuable 
fruit tree in Germany, Hungary, Saxony, and all central Europe. 

Vie 
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Preserved, it is used m winter as a substitute for butter, by the 
labouring peasantry; and dried, it is a source of large profit in 
commerce. In this country, it is yet but little known, but from 
the great hardiness and productiveness of the tree, it may be 
worth trial on a large scale. 

The Austrian Quzrscue, Thomp. (Quetsche de Bréme, Bre- 
men Prune,) is a sub-variety, much like the foregoing, purple, 
a freestone, of rather better flavour, and ripening somewhat later. 

Sr. James’ QuErscue, is another variety, with smooth branch- 
es, and oblong fruit of medium size. Flesh purple, adheres to 
the stone, of very goodflavour. It yields good crops. September. 


Queen Moruer. Thomp. Ray. Lind. 


Red Queen Mother. Pigeon’s Heart. 
Damas Violet. 


A neat little reddish plum, long known in European gardens. 
Branches smooth, rather feeble in growth, Fruit rather small, 
round, about an inch in diameter. Skin dark, purplish-red in 
the sun, pale reddish amber in the shade, with many reddish 
dots. Stalk half an inch long. Flesh yellow, swect and rich, 
separating freely from the stone, which is quite small. Sep- 
tember. 


Rep Macnum Bonvum. Lind. Thomp. Mill. 


Purple Egg. Impériale Violette. 

Red Imperial. Impériale Rouge. 

Imperial. Dame Aubert Violette. | of the 
Purple Magnum Bonum. Impériale. French. 
Florence. Prune d’ceuf. 


Imperial Violet. 


A foreign variety of moderate growth, slender smooth shoots, 
distinct from the American variety, which is a vigorous grower, 
with downy shoots. 

Fruit large, oval, with a strong suture, on one side of which 
the fruit is more swollen. Skin rather pale in the shade, but 
deep red in the sun, sprinkled with many gray dots, and dusted 
with but little pale bloom. Stalk an inch or more long, slender, 
set in a narrow cavity. Flesh greenish, rather firm and coarse, 
with a sub-acid flavour; separating from the stone, which is 
oval and pointed. First of September. 


Reine Craupe Rover of September. 
Riena Nova. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit very large, roundish-oval. Skin 
smooth, reddish, shaded with purple on the sunny side, finely 
pointed with russet. Stalk slender, set in a slight cavity. 
Flesh firm, juicy, sugary, slightly acid, somewhat aromatic, very 
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agreeable. Ripe middle of September, and continues a month, 
(Al. Pom.) 


Reine Craupre DiapHAneE. 


Raised by M. Laffay, of Paris. Tree of medium vigour; 
branches gray. 

Fruit medium, roundish, flattened. Skin smooth, transparent 
green, shaded with red. Flesh juicy, very sweet and aromatic. 
Ripens the middle of September. (AI. Pom.) 


ReEIzENSTEIN’S YELLOW PRUNE. 


An Italian fruit. Tree very vigorous and productive. Fruit 
medium, oval, slightly necked, suture slight. Skin yellow, occa- 
sionally a sunny cheek. Flesh yellow, juicy, aromatic and 
pleasant. Adheres tothe stone. Ripens the last of September. 


Rerne CiavupE D’OcToBER. 


Tree very vigorous, young wood smooth, stout, and short-jointed. 

Fruit small, roundish, suture moderate, apex dimpled. Skin 
greenish-yellow. Stalk stout, rather long. Flesh green, juicy, 
sugary and rich, Separates from the stone. Ripens the first 
of October. 


Rivers’s Harty Favourite. 
Rivers, No. 1. 


Raised by Thomas Rivers, England. An excellent early 
fruit. Tree moderately vigorous. 

Branches rather slender, slightly downy. Fruit small to 
medium, roundish-oval, with a shallow suture. Skin almost 
black, sprinkled with russet dots, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet and excellent, and 
although not quite as early as Jaune Hative, it is a richer fruit. 
Separates from the stone. Ripens the first of August. 


Rivers’s Earty Proutrio. 
Rivers Early, No. 2. 


Raised by Thos. Rivers, England. A prolific early pum. 
Tree moderately vigorous, with smooth greyish branches. 

Fruit medium, roundish-oval. Skin reddish-purple, covered 
with a fine blue bloom. Stalk about half an inch long, set in 
a very small cavity. Flesh yellowish, juicy, sweet and plea- 
sant. Separates from the stone. Ripens the first of August. 


Royare px Tours. O. Duh. Poit. Thomp. 
Royal Tours. 
A French variety received from several sources, but they de 
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not agree, neither do the authorities; some say a freestone, and 
others a cling ; we retain the old description. 

Branches always quite downy. Fruit large, roundish, but 
marked with a large and deep suture extending quite half 
round, and enlarged on one side. At the apex is a small white 
depressed point. Skin lively red in. the shade, deep violet in 
the sun, with many minute golden dots, and coated with a thick 
blue bloom. Stalk half to three-fourths of an inch long, stout, 
set in a narrow cavity. Flesh greenish, rather firm, with a rich, 
high flavoured, abundant juice. It adheres closely to the stone, 
which is large, oval, and flattened. 


Royate Harive. Thomp. Nois. 
Early Royal. Mirian. 


An early plum of French origin. Tree vigorous, with stout 
short branches. 

Branches very downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish, a 
little wider towards the stalk. Skin light purple, dotted, (and 
faintly streaked,) with brownish-yellow, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Staik half an inch long, stout, inserted with little or no 
depression. Flesh yellow amber, with rich, high flavour, and 
parts from the stone, (adhering slightly, till ripe.) Stone small, 
flattened, ovate. Begins to ripen about the 20th of July. 


Saint Catuering. Thomp. Lind. O. Duh. 


Among the fine old varieties of 
late plums, the St. Catherine is one 
of the most celebrated. In France 
it is raised in large quantities, in 
some districts making the most de- 
licate kind of prunes. It is also 
much esteemed for preserving, and 

ENG is of excellent quality for the des- 
sert. 

Branches smooth, upright, rather 
slender. Fruit of medium size, 
obovate, narrowing considerably to- 
wards the stalk, and having a 
strongly marked suture on one side, 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch or 
more long, very slender, inserted in 
a slight cavity. Skin very pale 
yellow, overspread with thin white 

St. Catherine. bloom, and occasionally becoming 
a little reddish on the sunny side. Flesh yellow, juicy, rather 
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firm, and adheres to the stone; in flavour it is sprightly, rich, 
and perfumed. Ripens the middle and last of September. 


Saryt Marrin’s Quetscuz. Thomp. 


A very late variety of Prune from Germany. Hardy and a 
good bearer. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, ovate, or considera- 
bly broadest towards the stalk. Skin pale yellow, covered with 
a white bloom, Flesh yellowish, with a rich and excellent fla~ 
vour, and separates readily from the stone. The fruit hangs a 
long time on the tree, but we fear that to the northward of this 
it may not come to full maturity every season. Ripens the first 
of October, and will hang a month. 


ScHENECTADY CATHERINE, 


Origin, Schenectady, N. Y. Tree vigorous, very productive. 
Branches smooth, greyish. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, suture 
shallow on one side. Skin reddish-purple, covered with a thin 
blue bloom. Stalk of medium length, slender, set in a small 
cavity. Flesh greenish-yellow, very juicy, sugary, and rich ; 
separates freely from the stone, Ripens 1st of September. 


Sza or Earty Purp ie. 


Origin unknown. Fruit small, roundish. Skin brownish pur- 
ple with a scanty light-coloured bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, 
sweet, juicy, and parts freely from the stone, highly perfumed. 
Ripens about the time of Prince’s Yellow Gage.—( White’s Gard.) 


Semrana. en. 
Blue Imperatrice, of some. Semiana, of Boston. 


This is quite distinct from the Semiana of Europe. _ It is pro- 
bably a native fruit. Tree moderately vigorous, with slender 
shoots nearly smooth, very productive, late, keeps well—a good 
market fruit. 

Fruit medium, oval. Skin deep purple, covered with blue 
bloom. Stalk short, cavity very small, Flesh greenish, juicy, 
subacid, not rich—adheres to the stone. Ripens last of Sep- 
tember and Ist of October. 


Suarp’s Empsror. Thomp. 
Denyer’s Victoria ? Queen Victoria? 


A beautiful plum from England. Treevigorous and productive. 

Branches strong, downy, and foliage large. Fruit quite large, 
roundish-oval. Skin, when exposed, of a fine bright, lively red, 
paler in the shade, with a delicate bloom. Flesh deep yellow, 
separates from the stone, of a pleasant, moderately rich flavour. 
Middle and last of September. 
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Denyer’s Victoria resembles this, but we require another triai 
before pronouncing them identical. 


Suisse. Thomp. Poit. 


Simiana. Prune d’Altesse, 
Monsieur Tardif. Prune Suisse. 
Swiss Plum. 


A foreign variety of free growth, with long, slender, smootk 
branches, distinct from Simiana of Boston. 

Fruit rather small, roundish-oval. Skin yiolet-red, covered 
with a thick bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, firm, rather dry 
but sweet, and separates fromthe stone. Ripe last of September. 


THOMAS. 


A handsome native fruit, introduced by William Thomas of 
Boston ; a free grower, and bears abundantly. 

Branches slightly downy. Fruit large, roundish-oval, a little 
irregular, and rather compressed in the direction of the suture. 
Stalk hairy, half an inch or more, long, stout, set in a small 
narrow cavity. Skin salmon colour, with numerous dots, anda 
soft red cheek. Flesh pale yellow, a little coarse grained, but 
with a mild pleasant flavour, separating freely from the stone. 
The stone is peculiarly light coloured. Ripe the last of August. 


TROUVEE DE VOUECHE. 


Found in the woods by Gregoire, and by him introduced. 
Tree moderately vigorous and very fertile. 

Fruit medium or small, is regularly oval. Skin thick, red- 
dish violet with a shady side, and a violet bloom on the sunny 
side. Flesh juicy, sweet, and very good. _Ripens the end of 
August.—(Al. Pom.) 


Virern. Thomp. 


A foreign variety of free growth. Branches smooth, rather 
slender. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin reddish-purple. Flesh green- 
ish, very juicy, sweet, and excellent. Adheres slightly to the 
stone. Ripens the first of September. 


Wax. 


Raised by Elisha Dorr, Albany, N. Y, Tree moderately 
vigorous and productive. Fruit large, slightly oval. Stalk 
very long. Colour the richest yellow, mostly covered with car- 
mine and a lilac bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, saccha- 


rine, with a very sprightly flavour. Separates from the stone 
Ripe October. (E. Dorr in Cult.) 
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Ware Imperatrice. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
White Empress. Imperatrice Blanche. 0. Duh. 

In the habit of the tree, appearance and flavour of the fruit, 
and season of maturity, it strongly resembles the St. Catherine, 
but is a freestone. It is not equal to the latter in flavour. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, obovate, a little 
_ flattened at the ends, suture rather obscure. Skin bright yel- 
low, covered partially with a thin white bloom, and spotted with 
a little red. Stalk a httle more than half an inch long, set in a 
narrow cavity. Flesh yellow, very juicy, crisp, sweet, and quite 
transparent in texture; separates freely from the stone, which is 
sinall and oblong. Ripe early in September. 


Wurre Macnum Bonum. Thomp. Lind. 


Egg Plum. 

Yellow Ege. of American 

White Ege. gardens. 

Magnum Bonun. 
Yellow Magnum Bonum. Daine Ambert. 
White Mogul. of many Dame Ambert blanche. of the 
Wentworth. English Dame Ambert jaune. Ti ouch, 
White Imperial.* gardens. Impériale blanche. . 
White Holland. Grosse Luisaute. 


The White Magnum Bo- 
num, or Hgg Plum, as it is 
almost universally known 
here, is a very popular fruit, 
chiefly on account of its large 
and splendid appearance, and 
a slight acidity, which ren- q 
ders it pons e fitted for Tose 
making showy sweetmeats 
or preserves. When it is 


raised in a fine warm situa- 
tion, and is fully matured, it 
is pretty well flavoured, but 
ordinarily, it is considered 
coarse, and as belonging to 
the kitchen, and not to the 
dessert. 
Branches smooth, long. 
Fruit of the largest size, mea- mee 
Pe ee 


suring six inches in its long- 
est circumference, oval, nar- 
rowing a good deal to both 
ends. Suture well marked. White Magnum Bonum. 


* There is really no practical difference between the White and the 
Yellow Magnum Bonum. The fruit is precisely similar in appearance 
and quality, though the growth of the two trees may not fully agree. 
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Stalk about an inch long, stout, inserted without cavity, in a 
folded border. Skin yellow, with numerous white dots, covered 
with thin white bloom—when fully ripe, of a deep gold colour. 
Flesh yellow, adhering closely to the stone, rather acid unti 
very ripe, when it becomes sweet, though of only second rate 
flavour. Stem long, and pointed at both ends. A pretty good 
bearer, though apt, in light soils, to drop from the tree before 
matured. Middle of August. 


WILKINSON. 


Tree vigorous. Branches smooth, rather slender. Fruit me- 
dium, oval, slightly necked. Skin reddish-purple, covered with 
a thick bloom. Stalk medium, set in a small cavity. Flesh 
dark yellow, rather firm, sweet, not rich or high flavoured. Ad- 
heres partially to the stone. Ripens the last of September. 


Wootston’s Brack GaGE. 


English. Fruit round, below medium size, black, very juicy, 
rich and sugary; a free grower and great bearer. This and 
Angeline Burdett are much alike in their fruit, but differ in the 
habit of the trees. Both have thick skins, which induces them 
to shrivel on the trees and become luscious sweetmeats. Be- 
ginning of September. (Riv. Cat.) 


Yettow Gags, [of the English.] Thomp, 


Little Queen Claude. Jill. Lind. 
Petite Reine Claude. O. Duh. 
Reine Claude Blanche. 

petite espéce. 

‘Small Green Gage. of some 


Gonne’s Green Gage. } English 
White Gage. gardens. 


This plum, formerly known, we believe, as the Little Queen 
Claude, but which has now received the sobriquet of Yellow 
Gage, we suppose for good reasons, from the head of the fruit 
department, in the London Horticultural Society’s garden, is an 
old French variety, described by Duhamel. 

Branches smooth and rather long. Fruit below medium size, 
round, with a distinct suture on one side. Stalk half an inch 
long, rather slender, inserted in a slight hollow, Skin pale yel- 
lowish-green, speckled with a few reddish dots, ard overspread 
with a good deal of bloom. Flesh pale yellow, sweet, and 
pleasant, separates freely from the stone. Ripens about the 
middle of August. 
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CLASS III. 


Contains those superseded by better sorts, some of which, 
however, are adapted to certain soils and localities. 


Asricorke Roucs. Thomp. O. Duh. Nois. 


_A French variety. Branches smooth. Fruit of medium 
size, oval. Skin of a fine clear red in the shade, violet in the 
sun. Flesh orange colour, sweet, but rather dry, and without 
much flavour; separates freely from the stone. Ripens the last 
of August. 


AmeEerRIcAN WuHkrEat. 


Branches slender, smooth. Fruit quite small, roundish. Skin 
pale blue, covered with a white bloom. Flesh greenish, melt- 
‘ng, juicy, and sweet; adheres to the stone. Last of August. 
Bears abundantly. 


Apricor. Lind. Miller. 


Apricot Plum of Tours. 
Abricotée de Tours. 
Abricotee. Duh. 
Yellow Apricot. 


Branches quite downy, nearly white. Fruit above medium 
size, roundish, with a deep suture or furrow. Skin yellow, 
dotted and tinged with red on the sunny side, covered with a 
white bloom. Flesh yellow, rather firm; separates from the 
stone; slightly bitter, until fully ripe, when it is melting, juicy, 
and high flavoured. Ripe the middle of August. 

This is the true old Apricot plum of Duhamel. The Apricot 
plum of Thomson is an inferiour, clingstone, oval fruit, (with 
smooth branches,) fit only for cooking. 


Buivur PeEerprigon. 


Violet Perdrigon. : 

Blue Perdrigon, eg 
Perdrigon Violette. 0. Duh, 
Brignole Violette. 


A very old variety from Italy. 

Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, oval. Skin reddish 
purple, with many brown dots, and a very thick whitish bloom. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, rather firm, sugary, adhering to the stone, 
Last of August. 
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Buve Gace. Lind. Mill. 


Azure Hative. Thomp. Black Perdrigon. 
Little Blue Gage. 


An ordinary little round blue plum, the Azure Hative of the 
French, 

Branches slender and downy. Fruit quite small and round. 
Skin dark blue, covered with light blue bloom. Flesh green- 
ish, juicy, a little acid, somewhat rich, and separates from the 
stone. Ripe the middle of August. 


Brevoorr’s Purrrz. Floy. Ken. 


New York Purple. Floy. Brevoort’s Purple Bolmar. 
Brevoort’s Purple Washington. 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit large, oval. Skin reddish, 
covered with a violet bloom. Flesh yellowish, soft, juicy, not 
very sweet, but with considerable vinous flavour; adheres closely 
to the stone. Ripe the first of September. 


Byrrietp. Man. 


Branches smooth. Fruit small, round. Skin light yellow 
Flesh yellow, of good flavour; adheres to the stone, which is 
thick. Middle to last of August. Productive. 


Corsr’s ADMIRAL. 


Raised by Henry Corse, Esq., of Montreal, Canada. 

Branches quite downy. Fruit above medium size, oval. Skin 
light purple, covered with a pale lilac bloom. Flesh greenish- 
yellow, juicy and sprightly, but second rate in flavour, and ad- 
hering closely to the stone. A prolific tree. September. 


Corsr’s Fietp MarsHat. 


Skin lively purplish-red, Fruit rather large, oval. Flesh 
greenish-yellow, juicy, but a little tart, adheres closely to the 
stone. Ripe middle of August. 


Diamonp. Thomp. Man, 


English origin. Branches long, downy. Fruit of the largest 
size, oval. Skin black, covered with a blue bloom. Flesh deep 
yellow, coarse-grained, and rather dry—a little acid, and with- 
out flavour; separates from the long-pointed stone. First of 
September, 
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Dioraror. 


Raised by Henry Corse, of Montreal. Tree vigorous and 
hardy. Fruit very large, brownish-purple, covered with a 
bloom. Flesh juicy, rich, and high-flavoured. (Hov. Mag.) 


Exrrey. Coxe. Man. 
Elfry’s Prune. 


Branches smooth. Fruit small, oval. Skin blue. Flesh 
greenish, very sweet, dry and firm, parting very freely from the 
stone. Last of August. 


FornrrincuamM. Thomp, Lind. Mill. 
Sheen. Grove House Purple. 


An old English plum of good quality. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, obovate, with a 
distinct suture. Skin purple, covered with a pale blue bloom. 
Flesh pale greenish-yellow, juicy, sprightly, and rich, separat- 
ing from the stone. Ripens about the middle of August. 


Gurston’s Ear.y. 


Branches smooth, short-jointed. Fruit large, oval. Skin 
clear yellow, with a light bloom. Flesh yellow, separates from 
the stone, of pleasant flavour. Middle of August. 


Girrorp’s LAFAYETTE. 


Tree very vigorous, and very productive. Fruit medium, 
long, oval, purple, with a bloom. Flesh greenish, coarse, juicy, 
not rich. Last of August. 


Gwatse. Thomp. 


Fruit large, oblong, oval. Suture shallow. Skin deep pur- 
ple, with a bloom. Stalk rather short, slightly sunk. Flesh 
greenish, coarse, not very juicy, sweet and pleasant. Adheres 
to the stone. First of Sep*ember. 


Hotianv. Pom. Man. Ken. 
Blue Holland. Holland Prune. 


Branches downy, rather slender. Fruit round, slightly flat- 
tened. Skin blue or light reddish-purple, covered with a blue 
bloom. Flesh juicy, melting, sweet and pleasant, separating 
freely from the stone. Ripening from the last of August to the 
middle of September. 
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Horse Prum. Thomp. Floy. 


Large Early Damson. ) of Prince 
Sweet Damson. and Ken. 


Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, oval, with a deep 
suture on one side. Skin purple in the sun, reddish on the 
shaded side, with blue bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, rather 
dry and acid, separates from the stone. Last of August. 


Lare Boumer. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellow, mottled with red 
next the sun. Flesh yellow, rather firm, sweet but not rich. 
Freestone. Middle of September. 


Lewiston Eaa. 


Origin, Lewiston, N. Y. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Branches downy. Fruit medium size, oval. Skin pale yellow, 
with a bloom. Flesh yellow, adhering closely to the stone, not 
very sweet, and only second rate flavour. Last of August. 


Lone Scarer. 
Scarlet Gage. Red Gage, (incorrectly of some.) 


American. Shoots downy. Fruit of medium size, oblong- 
obovate, swollen on one side of the suture, and tapering to the 
stalk. Skin bright red in the sun, pale yellowish-red on the 
shady side, covered with a fine lilac bloom. Flesh deep yellow, 
juicy, acid at first, but, if allowed to hang, it becomes rather 
rich and sweet. It adheres to the stone. Last of August. 


Proxy’s Earty Buus. 


This is a native fruit, of medium quality. Branches very 
downy. Fruit middle sized, oblong, suture scarcely visible. 
Skin very dark blue, covered with light blue bloom. Flesh 
yellow, of pleasant flavour, adhering partially to the stone. Ri- 
pens about the 10th of August. 


Ponn’s Sexpune. (American.) 
Pond’s Purple. Ken. 
American origin. Branches downy. Fruit middle sized, 
roundish. Skin purple. Flesh yellowish, rather dry, separates 


from the stone, sweet, mingled with acid, of tolerable flavour. 
Ripens early in August. 
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Prince’s ORANGE GAGE. 


Fruit medium, roundish-oval. Suture moderate. Skin yel 
low. Stalk long, set in an open cavity. Flesh light yellow, 
coarse, juicy, pleasant, but not rich. Adheres to the stone 
First of September. 


Rep Perpricoy. Lind. Fors. 
Perdrigon Rouge. Nois. 

Foreign. Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish 
slightly oval. Skin fine deep red, much hlac bloom. Flesh 
bright yellow, a little crisp and firm, quite juicy and sweet, and 
parts from the stone. Last of August to the middle of September. 


RuAINEBECK YELLOW GaGE. 


Origin, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Tree very strong and vigorous. 

Fruit large, oval. Suture deep. Skin yellow. Stalk rather 
long, inserted by a fleshy ring, without depression. Flesh 
coarse, jilicy, sweet and’ pleasant. Adheres to the stone. 
First of September. 

SIAMESE. 

Branches long, slender, and smooth. Fruit mostly in pairs, 
distinct, but closely joined on one side, medium sized, obovate. 
Skin pale yellow, with a white bloom. Flesh yellow, juicy and 


sprightly, of second rate flavour, and adheres to the stone. 
Bears abundantly, and ripens about the 10th of September. 


Wuire Apricot. Pr. Pom. Man. 


Fruit medium, roundish, yellow. Flesh rather firm, not 
sweet, but pleasant, clingstone. Middle of August. 


Wurre Perpricon. Thomp. Nois. 


Perdrigon blanc. O. Duh. Maitre Claude. 
Brignole? 


Branches downy. Fruit middle sized, oval, narrowing to- 
wards the stalk. Skin pale greenish-yellow, with numerous 
small white dots, thinly coated with bloom. Flesh pale yellow, 
sweet with a slight perfume, and adheres to the stc re. Ripens 
last of August. 


Wutre Damson. Thomp. Lind. 


Late Yellow Damson. Shailer’s White Damson. 
White Prune Damson, White Damascene. 


Branches smooth, and of thrifty growth, very productive, 
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Fruit small, oval. Skin pale yellow, with a white bloom, and 
sprinkled with reddish-brown spots at maturity. Flesh adheres 
closely to the stone, yellow, and when fully ripe, of a rich, 
sprightly, sub-acid, agreeable flavour. Ripens about the last of 
September. 


Ornamental Varieties. 


There are few varieties of plums, which are considered pure- 
ly ornamental. One, however, is a remarkable exception to 
this, as it is scarcely exceeded in beauty in the month of May 
by any other flowery shrub—we mean the Dous.e FLowertine 
Stos. It isa large shrub, only 10 or 12 feet high, with quite 
slender shoots and leaves, but it is thickly sprinkled, every 
spring, with the prettiest little double white blossoms about as 
large as a sixpence, but resembling the Lady Banks’ roses. It 
is one of the greatest favourites of the Chinese and Japanese— 
those flower-loving people. 

The Common Eneutsu Stog, or Blackthorn, (Prunus spino- 
sa,) 1s rather an ornamental tree in shrubbery plantations. The 
branches are more thorny than those of the common damson, 
and the fruit is nearly round, quite black, but covered with a 
thick blue bloom. In the spring, this low tree is a perfect 
cloud of white blossoms. 

The Dovste-sLossomep Puiu has large and handsome dou- 
ble white flowers. Except in strong soils, however, they are 
apt to degenerate and become single, and are, indeed, always 
inferiour in effect to the Double Sloe. 

(he Cherry Plum we have already described. It is one of 
the fruit-bearing sorts. 


Selection of Choice Varieties, 


Rivers’ Early Favourite, Green Gage, Imperial Ottoman, Jef- 
ferson, Lawrence’s Favourite, Purple Favourite, Purple Gage, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, McLaughlin, Imperial Gage, Howard’s Fa- 
vourite, Prince’s Yellow Gage, Prune d’Agen, Reine Claude de 
Bavay, Schuyler Gage. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue Pear. 


Pyrus communis, L. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Poirier, of the French; Birnebaum, German; Peer, Dutch; Pero, Italian; 
and Pera, Spanish. 


Tue Pear is, undeniably, the favourite fruit of modern times, 
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and modern cultivators. Indeed, we believe the Pear of mo- 
dern times, thanks to the science and skill of horticulturists, is 
quite a different morsel for the palate, from the pear of two or 
three centuries ago. In its wild state it is one of the most aus- 
tere of all fruits, and a choke pear of our fields, really a great 
improvement on the wild type, seizes one’s throat with such an 
unmerciful gripe, as to leave behind it no soothing remem- 
brances of nectar and ambrosia. 

So long ayo as the earliest time of the Romans, the pear was 
considerably cultivated. It was common in Syria, Egypt, and 
Greece, and from the latter country, was transplanted into Italy. 
“Theophrastus speaks of the productiveness of old pear trees, 
and Virgil mentions some pears which he received from Cato, 
Pliny in his 15th book describes the varieties in cultivation in 
his time, as »xceedingly numerous; and mentions a number 
which were named after the countries from which they were re- 
ceived. Of all pears, he says, the Costumine is the most deli- 
cate and agreeable. The Falernian pear was esteemed for its 
juice; and the Tibernian, because it was preferred by the Em- 
peror Tiberius. There were ‘proud pears, which were so called 
because they ripened early and would not keep, and ‘winter 
pears, pears for baking, as at the present day.”* None o 
these old Roman varieties have been handed down to us, and 
we might believe some of them approached the buttery lusci- 
ousness of our modern pears, did not Pliny pithily add, most 
unfortunately for their reputation, “all pears whatsoever are but 
a heavy meat, unless they are well boiled or baked.” 

In fact the really delicious qualities of this fruit were not de- 
veloped until about the seventeenth century. And within the 
last sixty years the pear, subjected to constant reproduction 
from seed by Van Mons and his followers, and to hybridizing 
or crossing by Mr. Knight and other English cultivators, ap- 
pears, at length, to have reached almost the summit of pertee- 
tion, in beauty, duration, and flavour. Of Professor Van Mons 
and his labours of a whole life, almost devoted to pears, we have 
already spoken in our first chapter. From among the 80,600 
seedlings raised by himself, and the many thousands reared by 
other zealous cultivators abroad, especially in Belyium—the 
Eden of the pear tree—there have been selected a large num- 
ber of varieties of high excellence. In this country, we are 
continually adding to the number, as, in our newer soil, the 
pear, following the natural laws of successive reproduction, is 
constantly appearing in new seedling forms. The high flavour 
of the Seckel pear, an American variety, as yet unsurpassed, in 
this respect, by any European sort, proves the natural congent- 
ality of the climate of the northern states to this fruit. 


* Arboretum Britannicum. 
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The pear tree is not a native of North America, but was in- 
troduced from the other continent. In Europe, Western Asia, 
and China, it grows wild, in company with the apple, in hedges 
and woody wastes. In its wild state, it is hardier and longer 
lived than the apple, making a taller and more pyramidal head, 
and becoming thicker in its trunk. There are trees on record 
abroad, of great size and age for fruit trees. M. Bosc mentions 
several which are known to be near 400 years old. There is a 
very extraordinary tree in Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, England 
—a perry pear—from which were made more than once, 15 
hogsheads of perry in a single year. In 1805 it covered more 
than half an acre of land, the branches bending down and 
taking root, and, in turn, producing others in the same way. 
Loulon, in his recent work on trees, says that it is still in fine 
health, though reduced in size. 

One of the most remarkable pear trees in this country, is 
growing in Illinois, about ten miles north of Vincennes. It is 
not believed to be more than forty years old, having been plant- 
ed by Mrs. Ockletree. The girth of its trunk one foot above 
the ground, is ten feet, and at nine feet from the ground, siz 
and a half feet; and its branches extend over an area sixty-nine 
feet in diameter. In 1834 it yielded 184 bushels of pears, in 
1840 it yielded 140 bushels. It is enormously productive al- 
ways; the fruit is pretty large, ripening in early autumn, and is 
of tolerable flavour.* Another famous specimen, perhaps the 
oldest in the country, is the Stuyvesant Pear tree, originally 
planted by the old governor of the Dutch colony of New-York, 
more than two hundred years ago, and still standing, in fine 
vigour, on what was once his farm, but is now the upper 
part of the city, quite thickly covered with houses. The fruit 
is a pleasant summer pear, somewhat like a Summer Bon- 
chreticn, 

Usss. The great value of the pear is as a dessert fruit. 
Next to this, it is highly esteemed for baking, stewing, preserv- 
ing and marmalades. In France and Belgium the fruit is very 
generally drieé in ovens, or much in the same way as we do the 
apple, when it is quite an important article of food. 

Dessert pears should have a melting, soft texture, and a suga- 
ry, aromatic juice. Kitchen pears, for baking or stewing, should 
be large, with firm and crisp flesh, moderately juicy. 

The juice of the pear, fermented, is called Perry. This is 
made precisely in the same way as cider, and it is richer, and 
more esteemed by many persons. In the midland counties of 
England, and in various parts of France and Germany, what are 
called perry pears—very hardy pro luctive sorts, having an aus- 
tere juice—are largely cultivated for this purpose. In several! 


* Rey. H. W. Beecher, in Hovey’s Magazine. 
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places in our eastern states, we understand, perry is now annu- 
ally made in considerable quantities. The fruit should be 
ground directly after being gathered, and requires rather more 
isinglass—(say 14 0z. to a barrel,) to fine it, on racking, than ci- 
der. In cuiatle: soil the yield of perry to the acre is usually 
about one third more than that of cider. 

The wood is heavy and fine grained, and makes, when stain- 
ed black, an excellent imitation of ebony. It is largely employ- 
ed by turners for making joiners’ tools. The leaves will dye 
yellow. 

GATHERING AND KEEPING THE FRUIT. The pear is a peculiar 
fruit in one respect, which should always be kept in mind; viz. 
that most varieties are much finer in flavour if picked from the 
tree, and ripened in the house, than if allowed to become fully 
matured on the tree. There are a few exceptions to this rule, 
but they are very few. And, on the other hand, we know a 
great many varieties which are only second or third rate, when 
tipened on the tree, but possess the highest and richest flavour 
if gathered at the proper time, and allowed to mature in the 
house. This proper season is easily known, first, by the ripen- 
ing of a few full grown, but worm-eaten specimens, which fall 
soonest from the tree; anu, secondly, by the change of colour, 
and the readiness of the stalk to part from its branch, on gently 
raising the fruit. The fruit should then be gathered—or so 
much of the crop as appears sufficiently matured—and spread 
out on shelves in the fruit room* or upon the floor of the gar- 
ret. Here it will gradually assume its full colour, and become 
deliciously melting and luscious. Many sorts which, ripened 
in the sun and open air, are rather dry, when ripened within doors 
are most abundantly melting and juicy. They will also last for 
a considerably longer period, if ripened in this way—maturing 
gradually, as wanted for use—and being thus beyond the risk 
of loss or injury by violent storms or high winds. 

Winter dessert pears should be allowed to hang on the tree 
as long as possible, until the nights become frosty. They 
should then be wrapped separately in paper, packed in kegs, 
barrels, or small boxes, and placed in a cool, dry room, free from 
frost. Some varieties, as the D’Aremberg, will ripen finely 
with no other care than placing them in barrels in the cellar, 
like apples. But most kinds of the finer winter dessert pears, 
should be brought into a warm apartment for a couple of weeks 
before their usual season of maturity. They should be kept co- 
vered to prevent shrivelling. Many sorts that are comparative- 
ly tough if ripened in a cold apartment, become very melting, 


* So important is the ripening of pears in the house that most amateurs 
of this fruit find it to their advantage to have a small room set apart, and 
fitted up with shelves in tiers, to be used solely as a fruit rocm. 

18 
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buttery, and juicy, when allowed to mature in a room kept at 
the temperature of 60 or 70 degrees. . 

Propacation. ‘The finer sorts of pears are continued or in- 
creased, by gratung and budding, and the stocks, on which to 
work, are either seedlings or suckers. Sucker stocks have usu- 
ally such indifferent roots, they are so hable to produce suckers, 
continually, themselves, and are so much less healthy than seed- 
lings, that they are now seldom used by good cultivators; 
though, if quite young and thrifty, they will often make good 
stocks. 

Seedlings, however, are by far the best stocks for the pear, 
in all cases; and seedlings from strong growing, healthy pears, 
of common quality—such as grow about most farmers’ gardens, 
are preferable, for stocks, to those raised from the best varie- 
ties—being more hardy and vigorous. 

As it is usually found more difficult to raise a good supply of 
seedling pear stocks in this country, than of any other fruit tree, 
we will here remark that it is absolutely necessary, to ensure 
success, that two points be observed. ‘The first, is to clean and 
sow the seed as soon as may be, after the fruit is well matured ; 
the second, to sow it only in deep rich soil. It should be pre- 
viously trenched—if not naturally deep—at least twenty inches 
or two feet deep, and enriched with manure or compost mixed 
with ashes. This will give an abundant supply of nutriment to 
the young seedlings, the first year—without which, they become 
starved and parched, after a few inches’ growth, by our hot and 
dry summer, when they frequently fall a prey to the aphis and 
other insects at the root and top. A mellow, rich soil, whose 
depth ensures a supply of moisture, will give strong seedlings, 
which are always, at two years’ growth, fit to go into the nur- 
sery rows for budding. While a dry, thin soil will seldom 
produce good stocks, even in half a dozen years. 

The seeds should be sown precisely like those of the apple, 
in broad drills, and the treatment of the stocks, when planted 
in the rows for budding, is quite similar. Budding is almost 
universally preferred by us, for propagating the pear, and this 
tree takes so readily, that very few failures can happen to an 
experienced hand. About the first of August, in this latitude, 
is the proper season for performing this operation. 

We may add here, that one year old pear seedlings, are often 
winter-killed, when the autumn has not been such as to ripen 
the wood thoroughly. A few branches of evergreens, or some 
slight covering laid along the rows, will prevent this. Or, they 
may be laid in by the heels, in a sheltered place. 

The thorn makes very good stocks for the pear, except, that 
if grafted above ground, the tree is often apt to be broken off at 
the point of union, by high winds. This is obviated py grafting 
a little below the surface. Grafting on the thorn is a very use- 
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ful practice for strong clayey soils, as, on such stocks, the pear 
may be grown with success, when it would not otherwise thrive, 
It also comes rather earlier into bearing. Grafting on the 
mountain ash is thought to render the pear more hardy, and it 
retards the blossoming so much as to prevent their being in- 
jured by spring frosts. The pear is sometimes budded on the 
apple, but it is then usually very short-lived. 

For rendering the pear dwarf, the Quince stock is alinost 
universally used, as the pear unites readily with it, becomes 
quite dwarf in habit, and bears very early. Some large grow- 
ing pears—as the Duchess of Angouléme—extremely liable to 
be blown off the tree, bear much better on the quince stock, 
and others are considerably improved in flavour by it. The 
dwarf pear, however, it must be confessed, rather belongs to the 
small garden of the amateur, than to the orchardist, or him who 
desires to have regular large crops, and long-lived trees. The 
dwarf tree is usually short-lived, seldom enduring more than a 
dozen years in bearing—but it is a pretty and economical way 
of growing a good many sorts, and getting fruit speedily, in a 
small garden.* 

The pear not being very abundantly supplied with fibrous 
roots, should never be transplanted, of large size, from the nur- 
sery. Small, thrifty plants, five or six feet high, are much to 
be preferred. 

Som, SITUATION, AND cuLTtuRE. The best soil for this fruit 
tree, is a strong loam of moderate depth, on a dry subsoil. The 
pear will, indeed, adapt itself to as great a variety of soils as 
any fruit tree, but, in unfavourable soils, it is more liable to 
suffer from disease than any other. Soils that are damp during 
any considerable portion of the year, are entirely unfit for the 
pear tree; and soils that are over-rich and deep, like some of 
tbe western alluvials, force the tree into such over luxuriant 
growth, that its wood does not ripen well, and is liable to be 
killed by winter blight. The remedy, in this case, consists in 
planting the trees on slightly raised hillocks—say eight inches 
above the level of the surface, and using lime as a manure. 
Soils that are too light, on the other hand, may be improved 
by trenching, if the subsoil is heavier, or by top dressing with 
heavy muck and river mud, if it is not. 

In a climate rather cold for the pear, or on a cold soil, it is 
advantageous to plant on a southern slope, but in the middle 
States, in warm soils, we do not consider a decidedly southern 
exposure so good as other rather cooler ones. 


* Whether the Pear can be successfully cultivated on the Quince for mar- 
ket is yet a debateable question; but that dwarfs are a great acquisition 
to the garden where large standards are inadmissible is unquestioned 
We believe the promise of some varieties on quince warrants the expecta. 
tion that they will be found profitable for general cultivation, 
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The pear succeeds so well as an open standard, and requires 
so little care for pruning—less, indeed, in the latter respect, 
than any other fruit tree, that training is seldom thought of, 
except in the gardens of the curious or skilful. The system of 
guenouille or distaff training, an interesting mode of rendering 
trees very productive in a small space, we have already fully de- 
scribed in p. 37, as well as root pruning for the same purpose 
in p. 32. 

fh orchard culture, the pear is usually planted about thirty 
feet distant each way; in fruit gardens, where the heads are 
somewhat kept in by pruning, twenty feet is considered suffi- 
cient by many. 

Pear trees, in a bearing state, where the growth is no longer 
luxuriant, should have, every autumn, a moderate top dressing’ 
of manure, to keep them in good condition. This, as it pro- 
motes steady and regular growth, is far preferable to occasional 
heavy manuring, which, as will presently be shown, has a ten- 
dency to induce the worst form of blight to which this tree is 
subject. 

Diszases. As a drawback to the, otherwise, easy cultivation 
of this fine fruit, the pear tree is, unfortunately, liable to a very 
serious disease, called the pear tree blight, or fire blight, appear- 
ing irregularly, and in all parts of the country ; sometimes in 
succeeding seasons, and, again, only after a lapse of several 
years; attacking, sometimes, only the extremities of the limbs, 
and, at other times, destroying the whole tree; producing, occa- 
sionally, little damage to a few branches, but often, also, destroy- 
ing, in a day or two, an entire large tree; this disease has been, 
at different times, the terror and despair of pear growers. Some 
parts of the coyntry have been nearly free from it, while others 
have suffered so much as almost to deter persons from extend- 
ing the cultivation of this fine fruit. For nearly an hundred 
years, its existence has been remarked in this country, and, 
until very lately, all notions of its character and origin have 
been so vague, as to lead to little practical assistance in remoy- 
ing or remedying the evil. 

Careful observation for several years past, and repeated com- 
parison of facts with accurate observers, in various parts of the 
country, have led us to the following conclusions : 

lst. That what is popularly called the pear blight, is, in fact, 
two distinct diseases. 2nd. That one of these is caused by an 
insect, and the other by sudden freezing and thawing of the sap 
in unfavourable autumns. The first, we shall therefore call the 
insect blight, and the second, the frozen-sap blight. 

1. Tus insect Biicut. The symptoms of the insect blight 
are as follows: In the month of June or July, when the tree is 
in full luxuriance of growth, shoots at the extremities of the 
branches, and often extending down two seasons’ growth, are 
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observed suddenly to turn brown. In two or three days the 
leaves become quite black and dry, and the wood so shrivelled 
and hard as to be cut with difficulty with a knife. If the branch 
is allowed to remain, the disease sometimes extends a short dis- 
tance further down the stem, but, usually, not much further than 
the point where the insect had made his lodgment. The insect 
which causes this blight, was first discovered by the Hon. John 
Lowell, of Boston, in 1816, and was described by Professor 
Peck, under the name of Scolytus pyri. It is very minute, 
being scarcely one-tenth of an inch long; aad it escapes from 
the branch almost as soon as, by the withering of the leaves, we 
are aware of its attack; hence, it is so rarely seen by careless 
observers. In the perfect state, it is a very small beetle, deep 
brown, with legs of a paler colour. Its thorax is short, convex, 
rough in front, and studded with erect bristles. The wing 
covers are marked with rows of punctured points, between which 
are also rows of bristles, and they appear cut off very obliquely 
behind. 

This insect deposits its egg some time in July or August, 
either behind, or below a bud. Whether the egg hatches at 
once, we are not aware, but the following spring, the small grub 
or larva grows through the sap wood or tender alburnum, be- 
ginning at the root of the bud, and burrows towards the centre 
of the stem. Around this centre or pith, it forms a circular 
passage, sometimes devouring it altogether. By thus perforat- 
ing, sawing off, or girdling, imternally, a considerable portion of 
the vessels which convey the ascending sap, at the very period 
when the rapid growth of the leaves calls for the largest supply 
of fluid from the roots, the growth and the vitality of the branch 
are checked, and finally extinguished. The larva about this 
time, completes both its transformation, and its passage out, 
and, in the beetle form, emerges, with wings, into the air, to 
seck out new positions for laying its eggs and continuing its 
species. The small passage where it makes its exit, may now 
more easily be discovered, below or by the side of the bud, re- 
sembling a hole bored with a needle or pin. 

It is well to remark here, that the attack of this blight irsect 
is not confined to the pear, but in some parts of the country we 
have observed it preying upon the apple and the quince in the 
same manner. In the latter tree, the shoots that were girdled 
were shorter, and at the extremities of the branches only; not 
leading, therefore, to such serious consequences as in the pear. 

The ravages of the msect blight, we are inclined to think, do 
not extend much below the point where the insect has deposited 
its egg, a material point of difference from the frozen-sap blight 
which often poisons the system of the whole tree, if allowed to 
remain, or if, originally, very extensive. 

The remedy for the insect blight is very distinct. It is that 
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originally suggested by Mr. Lowell, which we and many others 
have pursued with entire success, when the other form of the 
disease was not also present. The remedy consists, at the very 
Jirst indications of the existence of the enemy, in cutting off and 
burning the diseased branch, a foot below the lowest mark ot 
discoloration. The insect is usually to be found at the bottom 
of this blackened point, and it is very important that the 
branches be removed early, as the Scolytus is now about emerg- 
ing from his burrow, and will speedily escape us, to multiply his 
mischief elsewhere. If there is much appearance of the insect 
light, the tree should be examined every noon, so long as there 
are any indications of disease, and the amputated branches car- 
ried at once to the fire. 

II. Tue rrozen-saP Buicut. We give this term to the most 
formidable phase of this disease that affects the pear tree. 
Though it is, by ordinary observers, often confounded in its 
effects, with the insect blight, yet it has strongly characteristic 
marks, and is far more fatal in its effects. 

The symptoms of the frozen-sap blight are the following: 
First. The appearance, at the season of winter or spring prun- 
ing, of a thick, clammy sap, of a sticky nature, which exudes 
from the wounds made by the knife; the ordinary cut showing 
a clean and smooth surface. 

Second. The appearance, in the spring, on the bark of the 
trunk or branches, often a considerable distance from the ex- 
tremities, of black, shrivelled, dead, patches of bark. 

Third. In early summer months, the disease fully manifests 
itself by the extremities shrivelling, turning black, and decay- 
ing, as if suddenly killed. If these diseased parts are cut off, 
the inner bark and heart-wood will be found dark and dis- 
coloured some distance below where it is fresh and green out- 
side. If the tree is slightly affected only, it may pass off with 
the loss of a few branches, but if it has been seriously tainted, 
the disease, if not arrested, may, sooner or later, be carried 
through the whole system of the tree, which will gradually de- 
cline, or entirely perish. 

To explain the nature of this disease, we must first premise 
that, in every tree, there are two currents of sap carried on, Ist, 
the upward current of sap, which rises through the outer wood, 
(cr alburnum,) to be digested by the leaves ; 2d, the downward 
current, which descends through the inner bark, (or liber,) 
forming a deposit of new wood on its passage down.* 

Now let us suppose, anterior to a blight season, a very sudden 
and early winter, succeeding a damp and warm autumn.t The 


* Being distributed towards the centre of the stem by the medullary 
rays which communicate from the inner bark to the pith. 
+ Which always happens previously to a summer when tbe blight is 
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summer having been dry, the growth of trees was completed 
early, but this excess of dampness in autumn, forces the trees 
into a vigorous second growth, which continues late. While 
the sap vessels are still filled with their fluids, a sharp and sud- 
den freezing takes place, or is, perhaps, repeated several times, 
followed, in the day time, by bright sun. The descending cur- 
rent of sap becomes thick and clammy, so as to descend with 
difficulty ; it chokes up the sap-vessels, freezes and thaws again, 
loses its vitality, and becomes dark and discoloured, and in some 
cases so poisonous, as to destroy the leaves of other plants, 
when applied to them. Here, along the inner bark, it lodges, 
and remains in a thick, sticky state all winter. If it happens 
to flow down till it meets with any obstruction, and remains in 
any considerable quantity, it freezes again beneath the bark, 
ruptures and destroys the sap-vessels, and the bark and some of 
the wood beneath it shrivels and dies. 

In the ensuing spring, the upward current of sap rises through 
its ordinary channel—the outer wood or alburnum—the leaves 
expand, and, for some time, nearly all the upward current being 
taken up to form leaves and new shoots, the tree appears flou- 
rishing. Toward the beginning of summer, however, the leaves 
commence sending the downward current of sap to increase the 
woody matter of the stem. This current, it will be remember- 
ed, has to pass downward through the inner bark or diber, along 
which still remain portions of the poisoned sap, arrested in its 
course the previous autumn. ‘This poison is diluted, and taken 
up by the new downward current, distributed toward the pith, 
and along the new layers of alburnum, thus tainting all the 
neighbouring parts. Should any of the adjacent sap-vessels 
have been ruptured by frost, so that the poison thus becomes 
mixed with the still ascending current of sap, the branch above 
it immediately turns black and dies, precisely as if poison were 
introduced under the bark. And very frequently it is accom- 
panied with precisely the odour of decaying frost-bitten vegeta- 
tion.* 


very prevalent, and will be remembered, by all, as having been especially 
the case in the autumn of 1843, which preceded the extensive blight of 
the past season. 

* We do not know that this form of blight is commor in Europe, bu: 
the following extract from the celebrated work of Duhamel on fruit trees, 
published in 1768, would seem to indicate something very similar, a long 
time ago. 

“The sap corrupted by putrid water, or the excess of manure, bursts the 
cellular membranes in some places, extends itself between the wood and 
the bark, which it separates, and carries its poisonous acrid influence tc 
all the neighbouring parts, like a gangrene. When it attacks the small 
branches, they should be cut off; if it appears in the large branches or 
body of the tree, all the cankered parts must be cut out down to the sound 
wood, and the wound covered with composition. If the evil be produces 
by manure or stagnant water, (and it may be produced by other causes,) 


at 
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The foregoing is the worst form of the disease, and it takes 
place when the poisoned sap, stagnated under the bark in spots, 
remains through the winter in a ‘thick semi-fluid state, so as to 
be capable of ‘being taken up in the descending current of the 
next summer. When, on the other hand, it collects in sufficient 
quantity to freeze again, burst the sap vessels, and afterwards 
dry out by the influence of the sun and wind, it leaves the patch- 
es of dead bark which we have already described. As part of 
the woody channels which convey the ascending sap probably 
remain entire and uninjured, the tree or branch will perhaps 
continue to grow the whole season and bear fruit, as if nothing 
had happened to it, drying down to the shrivelled spots of bark 
the next spring. The effect, in this case, is precisely that of 
girdling only, and the branch or tree will die after a time, but 
not suddenly. 

From what we have said, it is easy to infer that it would not 
be difficult on the occurrence of such an autumn—when sudden 
congelation takes place in unripened wood—to predict a blight 
season for the following summer, Such has several times been 
done, and its fulfilment may be looked for, with certainty, in all 
trees that had not previously ripened their wood.* 

So, also, it would and does naturally follow, that trees in a 
damp, rich soil, are much more liable to the frozen-sap blight 
than those upon a dryer soil. In a soil over moist or too rich, 


the old earth must be removed from the roots, and fresh soil put in its 
place, and means taken to draw off the water from the roots. But if the 
disease has made much progress on the trunk, the tree is lost.” Traité 
des Arbres Fruitiers, vol. 11, p. 100. 

* Since the above was written, we have had the pleasure of seeing a 
highly interesting article by the Rev. H. W. Beecher, of Indiana, one of 
the most intelligent observers in the country. Mr. Beecher not only 
agrees in the main with us, but he fortifies our opinion with a number of 
additional facts of great value. We shall extract some of this testimony, 
which is vouched for by Mr..B., and for the publication of which the cul- 
tivators of pears owe him many thanks. 

“Mr. R. Ragan, of Putnam county, Ind., has for more than twelve 
years, suspected that this disease originated in the fall previous to the 
summer on which it declares itself. During the last winter, Mr. Ragan 
predicted the blight, as will be remembered by some of his acquaintances 
in Wayne Co., and in his pear orchards he marked the trees that would 
suffer, and pointed to the spot which would be the seat of the disease, and 
his prognostications were strictly verified. Out of his orchard of 200 pear 
trees, during the previous blight of 1832, only four escaped, and those had 
been transplanted, and had, therefore, made little or no growth. 

“Mr, White, a nurseryman, near Mooresville, Ind., in an orchard of over 
150 trees, had not a single case of blight in the year 1844, though all 
around him its ravages were felt. What were the facts in thiscase? Hig 
orchard is planted on a mould-like piece of ground, is high, of a sandy, 
gravelly soil; earlier by a week than nursery soils in this country; and 
in the sammer of 1843, his trees grew through the summer, ripened and 
shed their leaves early in the fall, and during the warm spell made no 
second growth.” - 
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the pear is always liable to make late second growths, and its 
wood will often be caught unripened by an early winter. For 
this reason, this form of blight is vastly more extensive and des- 
tructive in the deep, rich soils of the western states, than in the 
dryer and poorer soils of the east. And this will always be the 
case in over rich soils, unless the trees are planted on raised 
hillocks, or their luxuriance checked by root-pruning.- 

Again, those varieties of the pear, which have the habit ot 
maturing their wood early, are very rarely affected with the fro- 
zen-sap blight. But late growing sorts are always more or less 
liable to it, especially when the trees are young, and the exces- 
sive growth is not reduced by fruit-bearing. Every nursery- 
man knows that there are certain late growing sorts which are 
always more liable to this blight im the nursery. Among these 
we have particularly noticed the Passe Colmar and the Forelle, 
though when these sorts become bearing trees, they are not 
more liable than many others. The Seckel pear is celebrated 
for its general freedom from blight, which we attribute entirely 
to its habit of making short jointed shoots, and ripening its 
wood very early. 

To distinguish the blight of the frozen-sap from that caused 
by the attack of the Scylotus pyri, is not difficult. The effects 
of the latter cease below the spot where the insect has perforat- 
ed and eaten its burrow in the branch. The former spreads 
gradually down the branch, which, when dissected, shows the 
marks of the poison in the discoloration of the inner bark and 
the pith, extending down some distance below the external 
marks of injury. If the poison becomes largely diffused in the 
tree, it will sometimes die outright in a day or two; but if it is 
only slightly present, it will often entirely recover. The pre- 
sence of black, dry, shrivelled spots of bark on the branches, or 
soft sappy spots, as well as the appearance of thick clammy sap 
in winter or spring pruning, are the infallible signs of the frozen- 
sap blight. 

The most successful remedies for this disastrous blight, it is 
very evident, are chiefly preventive ones. It is, of course, im- 
possible for us to avoid the occasional occurrence of rainy, warm 
autumns, which have a tendency to urge the trees into late 
second growth. The principal means of escaping the danger 
really les in always studiously avoiding a damp soil for the 
fruit tree. Very level or hollow surfaces, where heavy early 
autumnal rains are apt to lie and saturate the ground, should 
also be shunned. And any summer top dressing or enriching 
calculated to stimulate the tree into late growth, is pernicious. 
A rich, dry soil, is, on the whole, the best, because there the 
tree will make a good growth in time to ripen fully its wood, 
and will not be likely to make second growth. A rich, moist 
soil, will, on the contrary, serve continually to stimulate the 
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tree to new growth. It is in accordance with this, that many 
persons have remarked, that those pear trees growing in com- 
mon meadow land, were free from blight in seasons when those 
in the rich garden soils were continually suffering from it. 

The first point then should be to secure a rich but dry, well 
drained soil. Cold aspects and soils should be avoided, as likely 
to retard the growth and ripening of the wood. 

The second is to reject, in blighted districts, such varieties as 
have the habit of making wood late, and choosing rather those 
of early habit, which ripen the wood fully before autumn. 

Severe summer pruning, should it be followed by an early 
winter, is likely to induce blight, and should therefore be avoid- 
ed. Indeed, we think the pear should always be pruned in 
winter or early spring.* 

As a remedy for blight actually existing in a tree, we know 
of no other but that of freely cutting out the diseased branches, 
at the earliest moment after it appears. The amputation should 
be continued as far down as the least sign of discoloration and 
consequent poisoning is perceptible, and it should not be neg- 
lected a single day after it manifests itself. A still better re- 
medy, when we are led to suspect, during the winter, that it is 
likely to break out in the ensuing summer, is that of carefully 
looking over the trees before the buds swell, and cutting out all 
branches that show the discoloured or soft sappy spots of bark 
that are the first symptoms of the disease. 

Finally, as a preventive, when it is evident, from the nature 
of the season and soil, that a late autumnal growth will take 
place, we recommend laying bare the roots of the trees for two 
or three weeks. Root pruning will always check any tendency 
to over-luxuriance:in particular sorts, or in young bearing trees, 
and is therefore a valuable assistance when the disease is feared. 
And the use of lime in strong soils, as a fertilizer, instead of 
manure, is worthy of extensive trial, because lime has a tend- 
ency to throw all fruit trees into the production of short-jointed 
fruit-spurs, instead of the luxuriant woody shoots induced by 
animal manure. 

In gardens, where, from the natural dampness of the soil or 
locality, it is nearly impossible to escape blight, we recommend 
that mode of dwarfing the growth of the trees—conical stan- 
dards, or quenouzilles, described in the section on pruning. This 
mode can scarcely fail to secure a good crop in any soil or cli- 
mate where the pear tree will flourish. 


* The only severe case of blight in the gardens here, during the sum- 
mer of 1844, was in the head of a Gilogil pear—a very hardy sort, which 
had never before suffered. The previous midsummer it had been severely 
pruned, and headed back, which threw it into late growth. The next 
season nearly the whole remaining part of the tree died with the frozen- 
sap blight. 
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After the blight, the other diseases which affect the pear tree 
are of little moment. They are chiefly the same as those te 
which the apple is liable, the same insects occasionally affecting 
both trees, and we therefore refer our readers to the section on 
the apple tree. 

There is, however, a slug worm, which occasionally does great 
damage on the leaves of the pear tree, which it sometimes en- 
tirely destroys. This slug is the Selandria cerasi of Harris. It 
appears on the upper side of the leaves of the pear tree, from 
the middle of June till the middle of July. It is nearly half an 
inch long when fully grown, olive coloured, tapering from the 
head to the tail, not much unlike in shape a miniature tadpole. 
The best destructive for this insect is Mr. Haggerston’s mixture 
of whale oil soap and water,* thoroughly showered or sprinkled 
over the leaves. In the absence of this, we have found ashes 
or quicklime, sifted or sprinkled over the leaves, early in the 
morning, to have an excellent effect in ridding the trees of this 
vigilant enemy. 

Varieties. The varieties of pear have so multiplied within 
the last thirty years, that they may almost be considered end- 
less. Of the new varieties, Belgium has produced the great- 
est number of high quality; England and France many of 
excellence; and, lastly, quite a number of valuable sorts 
have originated ‘in this country, to which some additions are 
made annually. The latter, as a matter of course, are 
found even more generally adapted to our climate than any 
foreign sorts. But we believe the climate of the middle 
States is so nearly like that of Belgium, that the pear is 
grown here as a standard to as great perfection as in any other 
country. 

More than 700 kinds of pears, collected from all parts of the 
world, have been proved in the celebrated experimental garden 
of the Horticultural Society of London. Only a small propor- 
tion of these have been found of first rate quality, and a very 
large number of them are 9f little or no value. The great diffi- 
culty, even yet, seems to be, to decide which are the really 
valuable sorts, worth universal cultivation. We shall not, per- 
haps, arrive at this point, in this country, for several years—not 
until all the most deserving sorts have had repeated trials—and 
the difficulty is always increased by the fact of the difference of 
climate and soil. A variety may be of second quality in New- 
England, and of the first merit in Pennsylvania or Ohio. This, 
however, is true only to a very limited extent, as the fact that 
most sorts of the first character receive nearly the same praise 
in Belgium, England, and all parts of this country, clearly 
proves, High flavour, handsome appearance, productiveness, 


* See page 64, 
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and uniformly good flavour in all seasons—these are the crite 
rions of the first class of pears.* 

Most of the finer varieties of pears have not the necessary 
hardihood to enable them to resist, perfectly uninjured, the 
violent atmospheric changes of our climate, except under favour- 
able circumstances, consequently the fruit is more or less vari- 
able in quality ; and this is more particularly true of some that 
come to us from abroad with promise of the highest excellence, 
and to pronounce an abiding judgment upon their merits re- 
quires many years’ experience, and careful observation under 
different circumstances, and in various localities. And it must 
be borne in mind, that although young trees give fruit of nearly 
or quite full size and beauty, yet perfection of flavour is only to 
be expected from trees of more mature age. The inference is 
not legitimate that a variety which exhibits great excellence 
in Belgium, or some of the districts of France, will exhibit gene- 
rally in all localities in the United States the same excellence ; 
but the supposition is fair, and borne out by some experience, 
that those which possess excellence of a particular character in 
an eminent degree in Europe, will generally exhibit the same 
in particular localities in this country. We would instance such 
vigorous growers, with pretty solid flesh, as the following: Belle 
Lucrative, Rostiezer, Duchess d’Angouléme, Beurre Hardy, &c. 
To produce satisfactory results in the cultivation of pears, some 
of its wants must always be complied with, such as good depth 
of soil, sufficient drainage, and proper enrichment. 

In describing pears, we shall, as usual, designate the size by 
comparison, as follows: Large, as the Beurré Diel or Bartlett ; 
medium, as the Doyenné or Virgalieu; small, as the Seckel. 
With regard to form, Ist. Pyriform, (blaze form,) by which 
some recurvation of the perpendicular lines bounding the sides 
is intended, as Andrews, and the form is further divided into acute, 
as Beurré Bose; obtuse, as Beurré Diel; elongated, as Dix and 
Louise Bonne de Jersey; and depressed pyriform, as Winter 
Nelis. 2d. Obovate, or egg-shaped, as Washington; turbinate, 
as Bloodgood ; obconic, (a form related to the two latter,) but 
with a broader base, as Buffum, or Z’rwncate obconic, as Easter 
Beurré or White Doyenne. 3d. Odlate, as Fulton, and Bergamot- 


* The most successful cultivator of pears in this country, whose collec- 
tion comprises hundreds of varieties, lately assured us, that if he were 
asked to name all the sorts that he considered of wnvarying and unques- 
tionable excellence in all respects, he could not count more than 20! It 
may then be asked, why do all cultivate so large a variety. We answer, 
because the quality of many is yet not fully decided; agair, there is a 
great difference in taste, as to the merits of a given sort; there are also 
some sorts so productive, or handsome, &c., that they are highly esteemed, 
though only second rate. In a work like the present, we are also obliged 
to describe many sorts of second quality, in order to assist in identifying 
them, as they are already in general cultivation, 
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shaped (i, e. oblate, inclining to conic,) as Gansel’s Berga- 
mot. 4th. Pyramidal, the lines extending upward from the 
broad base by right lines or nearly so, as Delies d’Hardenpont 
of Belgium. 


CASO 


With regard to the texture of the flesh; buttery, as the 
Doyenné and Bartlett; crisp, as the Summer Bonchretien ; 
juicy, as the Napoleon, and St. Germain ; as, in apples, the 
blossom end is called the eye, the remains of the blossom, 
the calyx, and the hollow in which it is placed, the basin. 

We have placed the pears in three classes nearly correspond- 
ing to the grades of quality adopted by the American Pomologi- 
cal Congress, of “ best,” “ very good,” and “ good ;” but the third 
class, although containing the “ good,” may be considered nearly 
equivalent to a rejected list. 


CLASS I. 


This class contains those which are well known to be of 
unexceptionable quality, and have been found to thrive in 
almost every situation suited to the cultivation of the pear. 


Bartiert, or Witiiams’s Boncuretien. Thomp. Man. 


Bartlett, of all American gardens. De la Vault. 
Williams's Bonchretien. Thomp. Lind. Clement Doyenné. 
Poire Guillaume, of the French. 


This noble pear is, justly, one of the most popular of all the 
summer varieties. Its size, beauty, and excellence, entitle it to 
this estimation, apart from the fact that it bears very early, re- 
gularly, and abundantly. It is an English variety, originated 
about 1770, in Berkshire, and was afterwards propagated by a 
London grower by the name of Williams. When first intro- 
duced to this country its name was lost, and having been culti- 
vated and disseminated by Enoch Bartlett, Esq., of Dorchester, 
near Boston, it became so universally known as the Bartlett 
pear, that *t is impossible to dispossess it now.* It suits our 
climate admirably, ripening better here than in England, and has 


* The first imported tree in Mr. Bartlett’s grounds, was sent from Eng 
land in 1799. 
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Bartlett, or William's Bonchretien. 


the unusual property of maturing perfectly in the house, even if 
it is picked before it is full grown. It has no competitor as a 
summer market fruit. The tree grows upright, with thrifty, 
yellowish-brown shoots, and narrow, folded leaves. 

Fruit of large size, irregularly pyramidal. Skin very thin 
and smooth, clear yellow, (with a soft blush on the sunny side, 
in exposed specimens,) rarely marked with faint russet. Stalk 
one to one and a half inches long, stout, inserted in a shallow, 
flat cavity. Calyx open, set in a very shallow, obscurely plaited 
basin. Flesh white, and exceedingly fine-grained and buttery ; 
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it is full of juice, sweet, with a highly perfumed, vinous flavour 
(In damp or unfavourable soils, it is sometimes slightly acid.) 
Ripens from last of August so middle and last of September. 


Bevurreé Gris p’Hiver Nouveau. Al. Pom. 


Beurré Gris d’Hiver, Beurré Gris Supérieur. 
“ Gris d’Lucon. “de Fontenay. 


Beurré Gris dHiver Nouveau. 

Tree not very vigorous, but productive, young wood, dark 
reddish brown. Fruit medium, obovate, truncate, remotely 
pyriform. Skin golden russet, with a fine sunny cheek, and 
sprinkled with dots. Stalk very stout, very much inclined, in- 
serted by a lip in a small depression. Calyx very small and 
open, basin very small. Flesh somewhat granular, juicy, but- 
tery, melting. Flavour rich and sugary, with a very peculiar 
aroma. November, February. 


Beurré p’Ansovu. Ken. 

Ne Plus Meuris of the French. 
A roble fruit said to be of French origin. Tree vigorous; 
young shoots yellowish brown, very productive, succeeds well on 


quince. : 
Fruit 'arge, obovate, obtusely-pyriform, some times nearly 
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Beurré @ Anjou. 


globular. Stem short, thick and fleshy, inserted in a cavity, 
surrounded by russet. Calyx very small, open, stiff, in an ex- 
ceedingly smail basin, surrounded by russet. Skin greenish, 
sprinkled with russet, sometimes shaded with dull crimson, and 
sprinkled thickly with brown and crimson dots. Flesh whitish, 
not very fine, melting, juicy, with a brisk vinous flavour, pleas- 
antly perfumed. October, November. 


Brvurré Dizt, Thomp. Lind, P. Mag. 


Diel’s Butterbirne. Beurré Royale. Beurré 4’Yelle. 

Diel. Dorothée Royale. De Melon. 

Dorothée Royale. Gros Dillen. Melin de Kops. 

Grosse Dorothée. Dillen. Beurré Magnifique. 

Sylvanche vert d’hiver Des Trois Tours. Beurré Incomparable. 
Mabille. 


A chance seedling near Brussels, Belgium, dedicated by Van 
Mons, and named in honour of his friend Dr. Augustus Fre 
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Beurré Diel. 


derick Adrien Diel, a distinguished German pomologist. Its 
vigour, productiveness and beauty, have made it already a 
general favourite with our planters. It is in every respect, a 
first rate fruit in favourable situations, but on very young trees 
and in cold soils, it is apt to be rather coarse and astringent. 
The tree has long, very stout, twisting branches, and is uncom- 
monly vigorous. Young shoots dark grayish-brown. 

Fruit large, varying from obovate to obtuse-pyriform. Skin 
rather thick, lemon yellow, becoming orange yellow, marked 
with large brown dots, and marblings of russet. Stalk an inch 
to an inch and three quarters long, stout, curved, set ina rather 
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uneven cavity. Calyx nearly closed, and placed in a slightly 
furrowed basin. Flesh yellowish-white, a little coarse grained, 
especially at the core, but rich, sugary, half melting, and in 
good specimens, buttery and delicious. In eating, in this coun- 


try, from September to December, if picked and ripened in the 
house. 


Beurr& Bosc. Thomp. 


Bose’s Flaschenbirne. Calebasse Bosc (erroneously). 


Beurré Bosc. 
The Beurré Bose is a pear to which we give our unqualified 
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ptaise. It is large, handsome, a regular bearer, always perfect, 
and of the highest flavour. It bears singly, and not in clusters, 
looking as if thinned on the tree, whence it is always of fine 
size. It was raised in 1807 by Van Mons, and named Calebassa 
Bose in honour of M. Bose, a distinguished Belgian cultivator 
Having also been received at the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London under the name of Beurré Bosc, Mr. Thomp- 
son thought it best to retain this name, as less likely to lead to 
a confusion with the Calebasse, a distinct fruit. The tree grows 
vigorously; shoots long, brownish olive. 

Fruit large, pyriform, a little uneven, tapering long and 
gradually into the stalk. Skin pretty smooth, dark yellow, a 
good deal covered with streaks and dots of cinnamon russet, 
and slightly touched with red on one side. Stalk one to two 
inches long, rather slender, curved. Calyx short, set in a very 
shallow basin. Flesh white, melting, very buttery, with a rich, 
delicious and slightly perfumed flavour. Ripens gradually from 
the last of September to the last of October. 


Beurrg, Easter. P. Mag. Thomp. 


Beurré Easter. 
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Bergamotte de la Pentecdte. Beurré de Paques. 

Beurré de la Pentecéte. Philippe de Paques. 

Beurré d’Hiver de Bruxelles. Bezi Chaumontelle tres gros 
Doyenné d’Hiver. Chaumontel tres gros. 
Doyenné du Printemps. Canning. 

Beurré Roupé. Seigneur d’Hiver 

Du Patre. 


The Easter Beurré is considered abroad, one of the very bes! 
late winter or spring pears. It seems to require a rather warm- 
er climate than that of the eastern states, to arrive at full per- 
fection, and has disappointed the expectation of many cultiva- 
tors. It bears well here, but is rather variable in quality. In 
good seasons, if packed away in boxes and ripened off in a warm 
room, it is a delicious, melting, buttery fruit. The tree grows 
upright, and thriftily, with reddish yellow shoots. It requires 
a warm exposure and a rich soil, to give fine fruit as an open 
standard tree. 

Fruit large, roundish-obovate, often rather square in figure. 
Skin yellowish-green, sprinkled with many russetty dots, and 
some russet, which give it a brownish cheek in some specimens. 
Stalk rather short, stout, planted in an abruptly sunken, obtuse 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, but litte sunk among the plaited 
folds of the angular basin. Flesh white, fine grained, very but- 
tery, melting, and juicy, with a sweet and rich flavour. 


Buoopeoop. Man. 
Early Beurré, of some. 


The Bloodgood is 
the highest flavoured 
of alf early pears, and 
deserves a place even 
in the smallest garden. 
It was named from the 
circumstance of its hay- 
ing been brought into 
notice about 1835, by 
the late James Blood- 
good, nurseryman, 
Flushing, L. I. The 
sort was brought to 
that nursery as a new 
variety, withouta name 
however, by some per- 
son on Long Island, 
unknown to Mr. B., 
who was never able 
afterward to trace its 
Prodgood. history further. The 
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tree is rather short jointed, with deep reddish brown wood, grows 
moderately fast, and bears early and regularly. The fruit, like 
that of all early pears, is better if ripened in the house. It 
surpasses every Huropean variety of the same season, anc 
together with the Dearborn’s Seedling, another native sort, will 
supplant in all our gardens the Jargonelle, and all inferiour early 
ears. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate, inclining to obovate, thick- 
ening very abruptly into the stalk. Skin yellow, sprinkled 
with russet dots, and net-work markings, giving it a russetty 
look on one side. Calyx strong, open, set almost without de- 
pression. Stalk obliquely inserted, without depression, short, 
dark brown, fleshy at its base. Flesh yellowish-white, buttery 
and melting, with a rich, sugary, highly aromatic flavour. The 
thin skin has a musky perfume. Core small. Ripe from the 
25th of July to the 10th of August. 


Burrum. Man. 
Buffam. 


The Buffam ts a 
native of Rhode 
Island, and -from 
its general resem- 
blance to the Doy- 
enné, it is, no doubt, 
a seedling of that 
fine sort. It is an 
orchard pear of the 
first quality, as it is 
a very strong, up- 
right grower, bears 
» ° large,regular crops, 
and is a very hand- 
some and saleable 
fruit. It is a little 
variable in quality. 
We have frequent- 
. ly eaten them so 
fine, as scarcely to 
be distinguished 
from the Doyenné, 
and again, when 
rather insipid. It 
may be considered 
a beautiful and 
good, though not 
Bufam. first rate variety. 
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Fruit of medium size, oblong obovate, a little smaller on one 
side. Skin fair, deep yellow, (brownish: green at first,) finely 
suffused over half the fruit, with bright red, sprinkled with smal! | 
brown dots, or a little russet. Stalk an inch long, inserted in a 
very slight cavity. Calyx with small segments, and basin of 
moderate size. Flesh white, buttery, not so jiicy as the Doy- 
enné, but sweet, and of excellent flavour. The strong upright ~ 
reddish-brown shoots, and peculiar brownish-green appearance 
of the pear, before ripening, distinguish this fruit. September 


CHURCH. 


Church. 


This and also the Parsonage, both of which are undoubtedly 
fruits of the highest excellence, were brought to our notice by 
S. P. Carpenter, of New Rochelle, who has made diligent in- 
quiry as to their origin, of very aged people of the vicinity, who 
are conversant with their history, and uniformly state that the 
trees originated on land belonging to Trinity Church of that 
village, where the trees now stand. The former is a tree of 
two feet in diameter, forty feet high; the latter, which stands 


e 
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near the parsonage, is also a healthy tree of about the same 
age, and unitormly a great bearer, yielding from fifteen te 
twenty bushels annually. The habit of the Church pear is 
somewhat spreading in its growth, uniformly productive, and 
the fruit unvarying in its quality; young wood deep yvllow, or 
fawn. 

Fruit rather below medium size, oblate, inclining to turbinate, 
yenerally very much depressed, somewhat angular, Stalk 
rather long, stout, at its insertion in a small cavity sui rounded 
by russet. Calyx, small and closed in a broad, rather shallow 
basin. Skin green, becoming yellow at maturity. Flesn white, 
very buttery, juicy, melting, with am exceedingly rich. sweet, 
and highly perfumed flavour. Core small. Ripens slowly, and 
continues in use all of September. 


Dearporn’s Seepunc. Man. Thomp. 
Nones. 


A very admirable, early 
pear, of first quality, raised 
in 1818, by the Hon. H. A. 
S. Dearborn, of Boston. It 
bears most abundant crops 
in every soil, and is one of 
the most desirable carly va- 
rieties, succeeding the Blood- 
good,» and preceding the 
Bartlett. Young shoots 
long, dark brown, Fruit 
scarcely of medium size, tur- 
binate, and very regularly 
formed, Skin very smooth, 
clear light yellow, with a 
| few minute dots. Stalk slen- 
der, rather more than an 
inch long, set with very little 
depression. Calyx with de- 
licate, spreading segments, 
set in a very shallow basin. 
Flesh white, very juicy and 
melting, sweet and sprightly 
Dearborn’s Seedling. in flavour. Ripens about 
the middle of August. 


Dix. Man. Ken. 


The Dix is, unquestionably, a fruit of the highest excellence, 
and well deserves the attention of all planters. Jt is one of the 
hardiest of pear trees, and although the tree does not coine into 
bearing until it has attained considerable size, yet it produces 
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abundantly, and from its habit, will undoubtedly prove remark- 
ably long-lived, and free from disease. The young branches 
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are pale yellow, upright and slender. The omginal tree, about 
thirty-five years old, stands in the garden of Madam Dix, Bos- 
ton. It bore for the first time in 1826. 

Fruit large, oblong, or long pyriform. Skin roughish, fine 
deep yellow at maturity, marked with distinct russet dots, and 
sprinkled with russet around the stalk. Calyx small, for so 
large a fruit, basin narrow, and scarcely at all sunk. Stalk 
rather stout, short, thicker at each end, set rather obliquely, but 
with little or no depression, Flesh not very fine grained, but 
juicy, rich, sugary, melting, and delicious, with a slight per- 
fume. October and November. 


Doyenne Boussock. 
Doyenne Boussouck nouvelle. Peurre de Merode. 
Double Philippe. 
Tree vigorous, an early and productive bearer. Fruit vary- 
ing in form, obovate, inclining to conic, large specimens oblate. 
Skin rough, deep yellow, netted and clouded with russet, with a 


Doyenné Boussock. 
19 
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warm cheek. Stalk rather short and stout, inserted in 3 
round cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh buttery, juivy, 
melting, sweet, aromatic, and excellent, September and October 


Dovenné v’erz. Nois, Bon. Jard. 
Summer Doyenné. Doyenné de Juillet. 
Duchess de Berry d’ete of Bivort. 

Tree very vigorous, upright, an early and profuse bearer 
Fruit small, roundish, obovate, slightly turbinate. Skin smooth, 
fine, yellow, often shaded with bright red, and eccvered with 
numerous grey or russet dots. Stalk rather short and thick, 
- fleshy at its junction, with the fruit, almost without depression. 
Calyx small, and open in a very shallow, slightly corrugated 
basin. Flesh white, melting, juicy, with a sweet pleasant flavour. 
A very good early pear, ripening about the same time. or a 
little later than Madeline. Last of July. 


Doyenne D’ALENGON. 


Doyenne d’Hiver d’Alengon. Prevoost 
Doyenne Gris d’ Hiver Nouveau. 
Doyenne Marbré. Cat. H. A. 

Doyenne d’Hiver Nouveau. Bivort. 
St. Michael d’ Hiver. 


Doyenne @ Hiver @ Alencon 
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Tree vigorous, making a handsome pyramid, succeeds on 
quince. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, inclining to obovate or 
pyriform. Skin rough, yellow, shaded with dull crimson, or 
cearmine, thickly sprinkled with russet or brown dots. Stalk ot 
moderate length, pretty large, inserted in a medium cavity. 
Calyx open, segments persistent, basin deep, round, upright. 
Flesh somewhat granular, buttery, juicy, sugary, very rich, 
sprightly, and highly perfumed. December to April. 


Dovenne Simu.r. 


Sieulle. Beurre Sieulle. 
Bergamotte Sieulle. 


Doyenne Sieulle. 


Raised by M. Siculle, gardener. Tree vigorous and produc- 
tive. Fruit medium, conic, truncate, angular. Skin greenish- 
yellow, thickly sprinkled with green or brown dots. Stalk 
long, curved, stout, inserted in a broad cavity by a ring or lip, 
Calyx open in a small shallow basin. Flesh white, coarse, very 
buttery, juicy, with a rich vinous, slightly aromatic flavour 
October, November, 
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Doyennt, Wuire. 


Virgalieu, of New York. 

St. Michael, of Boston. 
Butter pear, of Philadelphia. 
Virgaloo. t of some American 


Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Doyenné blane. 
Beurré blanc. 
Poire de Simon. 
Poire neige. 


Bergoloo. gardens, Poire de Seigneur. of the 
Yellow Butter. Come. Poire Monsieur. French, 
White Beurré. Valencia. 
White Autumn Beurré. Citron de Septembre. 
Dean's. of the Bonne-ente. 
Warwick Bergamot. English A courte queue. 
Snow Pear. ; Kaiserbirne. 
Pine Pear, Kaiser d’Automne. of the 
St. Michel. Weisse Herbst Butterbirne. { Dutch 
Reiguer. Decnantsbirne. 
Doyenné. Duh. Mill. Nouvelle d’Ouef. 

Doyenné White. 


The White Doyenné is, unquestionably, one of the most per- 


fect of autumn pears. 


Its universal popularity is attested by the 


great number of names by which it is known in various parts of 
theworld. As the Virgalieu in New York, Butter Pear in Phila- 
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delphia and St. Michel’s inBoston, it is most commonly known, 
but all these names, so likely to create confusion, should be laid 
aside for the true one, White Doyenné.* It is an old French va- 
riety. The branches are strong, upright, yellowish-gray or light 
brown. 

Fruit of medium or large size, regularly formed, obovate. It 
varies considerably in different soils, and is often shorter or 
longer on the same tree. Skin smooth, clear, pale yellow, regu- 
larly sprinkled with small dots, and often with a fine red cheek. 
Stalk brown, from three-fourths to an inch and a fourth long, a 
little curved, and planted in a small, round cavity. Calyx al 
ways very small, closed, set in a shallow basin, smooth or deli 
cately plaited. Flesh white, fine-grained, very buttery, melt- 
ing, rich, high-flavoured, and delicious. September, and, if 
picked early from the tree, will often ripen gradually till 
December. 

The Dorrenne Panacue, or Striped Dean, is a variety rather 
more narrowing to the stalk, the skin prettily striped with yel- 
low, green, and red, and dotted with brown. Flesh juicy, melt- 
ing, but not high flavoured. October. 


Doyveyne, Gray. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Gray Butter Pear. Doyenné Gris. Duh. 

Gray Deans. Doyenné Rouge. 

Gray Doyenné. Doyenné Roux. Nots Poit. 
Red Doyenné, Doyenné d’Automne. 

St. Michel Doré. Red Beurré. incorrectly 
Doyenné Galeux. Beurre Rouge. § of some. 


Doyenné Boussouck, (af some.) 


The Gray Doyenné strongly resembles the White Doyenné 
in flavour and general appearance, except that its skin is covered 
all over with a fine, lively cinnamon russet. It is a beau- 
tiful pear, usually keeps a little longer, and is considered by 
many rather the finer of the two. Shoots upright, grayish- 
brown, 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, but usually a little rounder than 
the White Doyenné. Skin wholly covered with smooth cinna- 
mon russet, (rarely a little ruddy next the sun.) Stalk half, to 
three-fourths of an inch long, curved, set in a narrow, rather 
deep and abrupt cavity. Calyx small, closed, and placed in a 
smooth, shallow basin. Flesh white, fine grained, very buttery, 
melting, rich, and delicious. Middle of October, and will keep 
many weeks, 


* Virgalieu seems an American name, and is always liable to be con- 
founded with the Virgouleuse, a very different fruit. The Doyenné, (pro- 
nounced dwoy-annay,) literally deanship, is probably an allusion to the 
Dean, by whom it was first brought into notice, 
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Fiemisu Beauty. Lind. Thomp. 
Belle de Flanders. Poire Davy. 


“ Bosch Nouvelle. Impératrice de France. 
Bosch. Fondant Du Bois. 
Bosc Sire. Boschpeer. 


Beurre Spence, (erroneously.) 


Flemish Beauty. 

In good soils and open situations, the Flemish Beauty 1s cer- 
tainly one of the most superb pears in this climate. We have 
seen specimens, grown on the banks of the Hudson, the past 
summer, which measured twelve inches in circumference, and 
were of the finest quality. The tree is very luxuriant, and bears 
early and abundantly ; the young shoots upright dark brown. 
Tt should be remarked, however, that the fruit requires to be 
gathered sooner than most pears, even before it parts readily 
from the tree. If it is then ripened in the house, it is always 
fine, while, if allowed to mature on the tree, it usually becomes 


soft, flavourless, and decays soon. 
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Fruit large, obovate. Skin a little rough, the ground pale 
yellow, but mostly covered with marblings and patches of light 
russet, becoming reddish brown at maturity, on the sunny side. 
Stalk rather short, from an inch to an inch and a half long, and 
pretty deeply planted in a peculiarly narrow, round cavity. 
Calyx short, open, placed m a small, round basin. Flesh yel- 
iowish-white, not very fine grained, but juicy, melting, very 
saccharine and rich, with a slightly musky flavour. Last of 
September. 


Fonpante v’Avtomne. Thomp. 


Belle Lucrative. Seigneur d’Esperin, originally. 
Fondante d’Automne. Bergamotte Fiévée. 


Fondante d Automne. 


If we were asked which are the two highest flavoured pears 
known in this country, we should not hesitate to name the Seck- 
el, and the Fondante d’Automne, (Autumn melting.) It isa 
new Flemish pear, and no garden should be destitute of it. The 
tree is of moderate growth, the young shoots long, yellowish-gray. 

Fruit medium size, obovate, narrow, but blunt at the stalk, 
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Skin pale yellowish-green, slightly russeted. Stalk little more 
than an inch long, stout, often fleshy, obliquely inserted in a 
slight, irregular cavity. Calyx very short, open, with few divi- 
sions, set in a basin of moderate depth. Flesh exceedingly 
juicy, melting, sugary, rich and delicious. Last of September. 


Kirrr.anp. 
Kirtland’s Seedling. Kirtland’s Seckel. 
Kirtland’s Beurre. 

Raised by H. T. Kirtland, Poland, Ohio. Tree moderately 
vigorous. Young wood olive brown. 

Fruit medium or below, obtusely obovate, or Bergamot shape, 
sometimes obscurely-pyriform. Skin fine yellow, mostly cover- 
ed with bright russet, occasionally mottled and streaked with 
red on the sunny side. Stalk rather short and stout, inserted 
in a small cavity, often by a ring or lip. Calyx partially open, 
persistent ; basin shallow and broad. Flesh melting, juicy, sweet, 
aromatic, and excellent, very like the Seckel but not so rich. 
Ripe first of September. (Prof. Kirtland in Pom. Rep.) 


LAWRENCE. 

Origin, Flush- 
ing, L. I, and 
first brought to 
notice by Wil- 
comb and King. 
Tree of mode- 
rate growth, an 
early and pro- 
fuse bearer. 

Fruit full me- 
dium size, ob- 
ovate, obtuse- 
pyriform. Stalk 
rather long, in- 
serted in an ir- 
regular cavity, 
generally at an 
‘nclination, and 
sometimes by a 
lip. Calyx par- 
tially closed in 
a broad shallow 
basin, surround- 
ed by promi- 
nences, Skin 
fine lemon yel- 
low, — uneven, 
very thickly Lawrence. 
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covered with minute brown dots. Flesh whitish, slightly gra- 
nular, somewhat buttery, with a very rich aromatic flavour. 
November to January. This is unsurpassed among our early 
winter pears. 


MapDELEINE, OR Cirron pes Carmes. Lind. P. Mag. Thomp 


Madeleine. Nois. Green Chisel. incorrectly, of some 
Citron des Carmes. O. Duh. Early Chaumontelle. § American gardens 
Magdelen. 


The Madeleine is one of 
the most refreshing and 
excellent of the early pears; 
indeed, as yet, much the 
best at the time of its ripen- 
ing—before the Bloodgood. 
It takes its name from its 
being in perfection, in 
France, at the feast of St. 
Madeleine. Citron des Car- 
mes comes from its being 
first cultivated by the Car- 
melite monks. It is much 
the finest early French va- 
riety, and deserves a place 
in all collections. The tree 
is fruitful and vigorous, with 
long erect olive-coloured 
branches. 

Fruit of ~medium size, 
obovate, but tapering gra- 
dually to the stalk. Stalk A 
long and slender, often 
nearly two inches, set on Madcleine, or Citron des Carmes. 
the side of a small swelling. Skin smooth, pale yellowish-green, 
(very rarely, with a little brownish blush and russet specks 
around the stalk.) Calyx small, in a very shallow, furrowed 
basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a sweet and delicate 
flavour, slightly perfumed. Middle and last of July. 


Orr. 


A seedling of the Seckel; originated with Samuel Ott, Mont- 
gomery Co. Pa. Tree moderately vigorous, with short and 
stout yellowish-olive branches. 

Fruit small, roundish, turbinate. Skin greenish-yellow, par- 
tially netted with russet, reddish on the sunny side. Stalk long 
and curved, inserted in a slight depression. Calyx in a round, 
open basin. Flesh melting, sugary, rich, perfumed and aroma- 

19 
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tic. Ripe middle of Au- 
gust An excellent little 
pear, not quite equal to 
the Seckel, but valuable 
for its earliness, 


Rostre£zEr. 


A foreign variety which 
is scarcely medium in size 
and has not generally 
much beauty of colour, 
yet combines an assem- 
blage of excellences that 
places it in the rank be- 
fore any other of its season. 
It is healthy and vigorous 
in its habit, an early and 
most profuse bearer, and 
in flavour is only equalled 
by the Seckel, which ri- 
penssix weekslater, Form 
obovate-pyriform, some- 
times turbinate. Skin dull 
yellow green, mixed with 
reddish-brown on the sun- 
ny side. Stalk long and 
slender, curved, and in- 
serted with very little 
depression. Calyx open, 
persistent; basinsmall, and 
corrugated. Flesh juicy, 
melting, somewhat but- 
tery, exceedingly sugary, 
vinous, aromatic and plea- 
santly perfumed. Middle 
of August to middle of 
September. The young 
trees produce but few 
shoots of strong growth, 
and require severe shorten- 
ing to bring them into a 
fine symmetric form. 
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Rostiezer, 
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Szcxet. Coxe. Lind. Thomp. 


Seckle. Syckle. 
Sickel. Red Cheeked Seckel, 
New-York Red Cheek. 


We do not hesitate to 
pronounce this American 
pear the richest and most 
exquisitely flavoured variety 
known. In its highly con- 
centrated, spicy, and honied 
flavour, it is not surpassed, 
nor indeed equalled, by any 
European variety. When 
we add to this, that the 
tree is the healthiest and 
hardiest of all pear trees, 
forming a fine, compact, 
symmetrical head, and bear- 
ing regular and abundant 
crops in clusters at the ends 
of the branches, it is easy 
to see that we consider no 
garden complete without it. Seckel. 
Indeed we think it indispensable in the smallest garden. The 
stout, short-jointed olive-coloured wood, distinguishes this 
variety, as well as the peculiar reddish-brown colour of the 
fruit. The soil should receive a top-dressing of manure fre- 
quently, when the size of the pear is an object. The Seckel pear 
_ originated on the farm of Mr. Seckel, about four miles from 
Philadelphia.* 


* The precise origin of the Seckel pear is unknown. The first pomolo- 
gists of Europe have pronounced that it is entirely distinct from any Eu- 
' ropean variety, and its affinity to the Rousselet, a well known German 
pear, leads to the supposition that the seeds of the latter pear having been 
brought here by some of the Germans settling near Philadelphia, by chance 
produced this superior seedling. However this may be, the following 
morceay of its history may be relied on as authentic, it having been re- 
lated by the late venerable Bishop White, whose tenacity of memory is 
well known. About 80 years ago, when the Bishop was a lad, there was 
a well known sportsman and cattle dealer in Philadelphia, who was fami- 
liarly known as “Dutch Jacob.” Every season, early in the autumn, on 
returning from his shooting excursions, Dutch Jacob regaled his neigh- 
bours with pears of an unusually delicious flavour, the secret of whose 
place of growth, however, he would never satisfy their curiosity by di- 
vulging. At length, the Holland Land Company, owning a considerable 
tract south of the city, disposed of it in parcels, and Dutch Jacob then 
secured the ground on which his favourite pear tree stood, a fine strip of 
land near the Delaware. Not long afterwards, it became the farm of Mr. 
Seckel, who introduced this remarkable fruit to public notice, and it re- 
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It was sent to Europe by the late Dr. Hossack, in 1819, and 
the fruit was pronounced by the London Horticultural Society 
exceeding in flavour the richest of their autumn pears. 

Fruit small, (except in rich soils,) regularly formed, obovate. 
Skin brownish-green at first, becoming dull yellowish-brown, 
with a lively russet red cheek. Stalk half to three-fourths of 
an inch long, slightly curved, and set in a trifling depression. 
Calyx small, and placed in a basin scarcely at all sunk. Flesh 
whitish, buttery, very juicy and melting, with a peculiarly rich, 
spicy flavour and aroma. It ripens gradually in the house from 
the end of August to the last of October. 


SHELDON. 
Wayne, 


Sheldon. 
Tree vigorous, erect, hardy, and a good bearer, shoots yellow- 


ceived his name, Afterwards the property was added to the vast estate 

of the late Stephen Girard, The original tree still exists, (or did a few 

years ago.) vigorous and fruitful. Specimens of its pears were, quite 

seth exhibited at the annual shows of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
ociety. 
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ish, An accidental seedling on the farm of Mr. Sheldon, in the 
town of Penfield, Wayne County, N. Y. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, truncate, conic, sometimes 
oval, or Bergamot shape. Skin yellow, or greenish-russet, with 
a richly shaded cheek. Stalk short, inserted in an uneven 
cavity. Calyx small, set in a round narrow basin. Flesh a 
little coarse, melting, juicy, with a very brisk, vinous, highly 
perfumed flavour. Ripens in October. 


Tyson. 


Anative seedling, 
found in a hedge on 
the farm of Jonathan 
Tyson, of Jenkin- 
town, near Phila- 
delphia. Tree an 
upright vigorous 
grower, but a tardy 
bearer, very produc- 
tive, young wood 
dark brown. 

Fruit medium, 
considerably rang- 
ing in shape from 
conic, to pyramidal, 
and pyriform. Skin 
clear, deep yellow 
at full maturity, 
slightly _russeted, 
with a fine crimson 
cheek. Stalk long 
and curved, gene- 
rally inserted by a 
fleshy ring or lip. 
Calyx open, basin 
shallow. Flesh ra- 
ther fine, juicy, 
melting,very sugary, 
and somewhat aro- 
matic. Ripens last 
of August and first Tyson. 
of September. 


Urzaniste. Thomp. Lind. 
Count Coloma. Beurré Picquery. 
St. Mare? Beurre Drapiez. 
The Urbaniste is a fruit for which we confidently predict the 
highest popularity in this country. In its delicious flavour it 
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Urbaniste. 


compares, perhaps, more nearly with the favourite old Doyenné 
or Virgalieu, than any other fruit, and adds, when in perfection, 
a delicate perfume, peculiarly its own. Its handsome size and 
appearance, and remarkably healthy habit, commend it for those 
districts where, from neglect or bad soil, the Doyenné does not 
flourish, The tree is a moderately vigorous grower, and though 
it does not begin to bear so early as some of the new varieties, 
it yields abundant and regular crops, and gives every indication 
of a long-lived, hardy variety. For the orchard or garden in 
the middle states, therefore, we consider it indispensable. With 
so many other fine sorts, we owe this to the Flemish, it having 
been originated by the Count de Coloma, of Malines. It was 
first introduced into this country in 1823. Young shoots up- 
right, short-jointed, greyish yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, often large, pyramidal obovate. Skin 
smooth and fair, pale yellow, with gray dots, and a few russet 
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streaks. Stalk about an inch long, rather stout, and inserted iu 
a well marked or rather broad depression. Calyx small, closed 
and set in a narrow basin, which is abruptly and rather deeply 
sunk. Flesh white, (yellowish at the core,) buttery, very melt- 
ing and rich, with a copious, delicious juice, delicately perfumed. 
Ripens from the last of September till the end of November, if 
kept in the house. 


Winter Neus. Lind. Thomp. 


Nélis d’Hiver. La Bonne Malinoise. 
Bonne de Malines. Milanaise Cuvelier. 
Beurré de Malines. Etourneau. 

Winter Nelis. 


The Winter Nelis holds, in our estimation, nearly the same 
rank among winter pears, that the Seckel does among the au- 
tumnal varieties. It is a very hardy and thrifty tree, and bears 
regular crops of pears which always ripen well, and in succes- 
sion. Branches diverging, rather slender, light olive. 

It is a Flemish pear, and was originated by M. Nelis, of 
Mechlin. 
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Fruit of medium size, or usually a little below it, roundish- 
obovate, narrowed-in near the stalk. Skin yellowish-green at 
maturity, dotted with grey russet, and a good deal covered with 
russet patches and streaks, especially on the sunny side. Stalk 
an inch and a half long, bent, and planted in a narrow cavity. 
Calyx open, with stiff, short divisions, placed in a shallow basin, 
Flesh yellowish-white, fine grained, buttery and very melting, 
abounding with juice, of a rich, saccharine, aromatic flavour. In 
perfection in December, and keeps till the middle of January. 


CLASS II. 


Comprises those of very good quality; those that are new 
and untested, but give promise of excellence; and some of 
which may not, on further trial, prove worthy of this class, but 
which we are not ready at present to reject. 


ABBOTT. 


Origin, Providence, R. I, on the farm of Mrs. Abbott. A 
vigorous grower, and the fruit, although not of first quality, is 
uniformly good, and exceedingly beautiful. Fruit of medium 
size, obovate, inclining to pyriform, with the largest diameter 
near the centre. Skin yellowish, considerably shaded with 
crimson, sprinkled with grey and crimson dots, and having a 
few russet patches. Stalk medium, inserted by a lip or ring, in 
a slight depression surrounded by russet. Calyx open, with 
segments persistent, in a broad open basin. Flesh white, granu- 
lar, buttery, juicy, melting. Flavour sweet, pleasant, and per- 
fumed. Ripens last of September. 


Axssk Moneein. Tourrés. 


Fruit of first quality, immensely large, weighing forty-two 
ounces, recommended by M. Tourres as a delicious fruit. Ripe 


March and April.. (Hoy. Mag.) 


Axsi Epovarp. Bivort. 


Tree a beautiful pyramid, very vigorous on pear and quince. 
Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin bright green, becoming bright 
yellow at maturity. Flesh white, half fine, melting, half but- 
tery, juice abundant, sugary, and agreeably perfumed, resembles 
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the Jaminet. Ripens in November. (AL Pom.) Fine in Bel- 
glum; not tested here. 


ADAMS. 


Raised by Dr. H. Adams, of Waltham, Mass. Tree a vigorous 
grower, with an upright, erect habit, making a pyramidal “head; 
young wood dark brown. Fruit large, pyriform, Skin fair, 
smooth, deep yellow, shaded with red on the sunny side, dotted 
with russet specks. Stalk snort and stout, wrinkled at its base, 
and obliquely inserted without much cavity, eye small, closed, 
and about even with the crown, Flesh white, fine, melting, 
and very juicy. Flavour rich, brisk, vinous, perfumed and ex- 
cellent. Ripens September, and keeps into the middle of Octo- 
ber. (Hoy. Mag.) 


ApéLAIDE pe Réves. Van Mons. 
Madame Adélaide Reéves. 

Tree vigorous, and very fertile on pear or quince. Fruit 
large enough, roundish, Bergamotte or turbinate. Skin bright 
green, becoming lemon yellow at the time of ripening. Flesh 
white, half fine, melting, juice very abundant, sugary, vinous, well 
perfumed, of first quality. Ripe last of October. (An, Pom.) 


ALEXANDER. 


Origin, town of Alexander, N. Y. Tree moderate growth. 
Fruit medium, irregularly obovate, approaching oblong, some- 
what one-sided. Skin yellowish-green, dotted, striped, and 
splashed with russet, and slightly tinged in the sun. Stalk 
slender, rather long, curved, fleshy at its insertion in a moderate 
cavity by a lip. Calyx small, partially closed. Flesh white, a 
little coarse and gritty, very juicy, melting, sugary and rich, 
Ripe last of September. (J. B. Eaton, MS.) 


ALEXANDRE LAMBRE. Bivort. 


Tree very vigorous, and exceedingly productive. Fruit small 
or medium, in the form of a Bergamot, but gencrally mote tur- 
binate. Skin smooth, bright green, strongly dottéd and striped 
with russet fawn, and much shaded with the same over its whole 
surface. Flesh white, fine, melting, half buttery, juice abun- . 
dant, sweet, and well perfumed. Commences to ripen in No- 
vember, but prolonged until in January. (Al. Pom. 


Aupua. Thomp. 


A Belgian seedling, received from Dr. Van Mons. It is a 
pleasant pear. 
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Fruit medium size, obovate, a little inclining to oblong. Skin 
smooth, pale yellowish-green, dotted with reddish points, and 
having a thin, pale brown blush. Stalk about an inch long, 
inserted in a slight depression. Calyx stiff, open, set in a round 
basin of moderate size. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, and 
good. Middle of October. 


Amiré Joannet. Thomp. 


Early sugar, Pom. Man. St. Jean. 

Sugar Pear. Joannette. 

Harvest Pear. St. John’s Pear, 
Archdue d’ete? 


This fruit, better known here as the Harly Sugar pear, is 
one of the very earliest, ripening at the beginning of July—in 
France, whence it originally comes, about St. John’s day— 
whence the name, Joannct. It is a pleasant fruit, of second 
quality, and lasts but a few days in perfection. It opens the 
pear season, with the little Muscat, to which it is superiour. 
Fruit below the middle size, regularly pyriform, tapering to the 
stalk, which is an inch and a half long, and thickest at the point 
of junction. Skin very smooth, at first light green, but becomes 
bright lemon colour at maturity—very rarely with a faint blush. 
Calyx large, with reflexed segments, even with the surface. 
Flesh white, sugary, delicate and juicy at first, but soon becomes 
mealy ; seeds very pointed. Head of the tree open, with a few 
declining branches. 


ANANAS DE CouRTRAI. 


Tree very vigorous and productive, takes readily any form ; 
turbinate, pyriform. Skin citron-yellow at maturity, beauti- 
fully coloured on the sunny side. Flesh white, firm, buttery, 
melting, sweet and juicy, pleasantly perfumed, but not musky. 
Ripens at the end of August. (An. Pom.) 


Awnanas D’Ers. Thomp. 
Ananas, (of Manning.) 


This fruit ‘was first received from the London Horticultural 
Society, by Mr. Manning. It is a very excellent pear, with a 
rich and somewhat peculiar flavour, but should rather be called 
an autumn pine-apple, than a summer one. 

Fruit rather large, pyriform, or occasionally obtuse at the 
stalk. Skin rough and coarse, dark yellowish-green, with a 
little brown on one side, and much covered with large rough, 
brown russet dots. Stalk an inch and a quarter long, inserted 
sometimes in a blunt cavity, sometimes without depression, by 


the side of a lip. Calyx open, with short divisions, basin shal- 
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Ananas d' Ete. 


low. Flesh fine grained, buttery and melting, with a sweet, 
perfumed, and high flavour. September and October. Vari- 
able, sometimes poor. 


Anprews. Man. Ken, 
Amory. Gibson, 


The Andrews is a favourite native seedling, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorchester, and first introduced to notice by a 
gentleman of Boston, whose name it bears. It. has, for the last 
15 years, been one of the most popular fruits. It is of most 
excellent flavour, but variable and subject to rot at the core. 

Fruit rather large, pyriform, one-sided. Skin smooth, and 
rather thick, pale yellowish-green, with a dull red cheek. and a 
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Andrews. 


few scattered dots. Stalk about an inch and a quarter long, 
curved, set in a very shallow, blunt depression, or often without 
depression. Calyx open, placed in a small basin. Flesh green- 
ish-white, full of juice, melting, with a fine vinous flavour. 
Early in September. Shoots diverging, light olive. 


Arpre Course. Al. Pom. Thomp. 
Amiral, Colmar Charnay. 


Tree vigorous, with crooked branches. 

Fruit medium or large, oval, pyriform. Skin greenish, with 
russet dots. Stalk large and fleshy. Calyx open, basin broad 
and shallow. Flesh whitish, coarse, half buttery, melting, juicy, 
slightly astringent. Ripe last of September 
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Aveuste Royer. Durieux. 


Tree very vigorous and productive, and promises to be a 
valuable orchard fruit. 

Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin russet-fawn, becoming 
orange. Flesh whitish-yellow, melting, juice abundant, sugary, 
and pleasantly perfumed. Ripe, November. (An. Pom.) 


Autumn Cotmar. Thomp. Lind. 


A French pear, of fair quality, and a good bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong or obtuse-pyriform, a little un- 
even. Skin pale green, dotted with numerous russcty specks. 
Stalk about an inch long, straight, planted in a small, uneven 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a slight basin, a little fur- 
rowed. Flesh a little gritty at the core, buttery, with a rich and 
agreeable flavour. October. 


Barry. 


Raised by André Leroy and dedicated to Mr. Barry. 

Fruit medium, pyriform, irregularly shaped. Skin rough, red, 
spotted on the sunny side, yellowish on the other. Stalk short, 
obliquely inserted. Calyx small, basin narrow. Flesh white, 
coarse, tender at the centre, very juicy, sugary, and perfumed. 
A first rate pear. Ripe October. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


BarronneE DE MELLE. 
Adéle de St. Denis. 


Of foreign origin. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit me- 
dium, Bergamotte shaped, inclining to turbinate. Skin rough, 
yellow, mostly covered with cinnamon russet. Stalk of medium 
length, inserted, at an inclination, by a lip or ring. Calyx closed, 
or partially open, set in a broad, shallow, uneven basin. Flesh 
whitish, a little coarse, gritty at the core, juicy, melting with a 
vinous, sub-acid flavour, slightly perfumed, Last of Sept. and Oct. 


Bravvator. (Sageret.) 


Qf foreign origin. Tree vigorous. Fruit rather above me- 
dium, conic, approaching pyriform, inclined, angular. Skin 
greenish-yellow, slightly sprinkled and patched with russet, and 
thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk of medium length, in- 
clined, and inserted by a lip in a very slight depression. Calyx 
rather small, open. Segments caduceous or reflexed. Basin 
small and uneven. Flesh greenish, very juicy, melting, scarcely 
buttery, with a pleasant, refreshing, vinous flavour. Nov. Dee. 
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Beiie Eprine Doumas. 


Duc de Bourdeaux. Epine du Rochoir. 
Epine de Limoges. 

Tree vigorous, pyramidal form, good bearer, succeeds on 
quince. 

Fruit medium, long-pyriform. Skin green, becoming green- 
ish-yellow when ripe, with small brown dots. Stalk long, set 
in a very small depression. Calyx partially closed, in a shallow, 
regular basin. Flesh white, buttery, half melting, juicy, sweet, 
and of a peculiar flavour. November and December. 


Betuz Juri. Van Mons. 


Tree beautiful, pyramidal, upright and vigorous, very fertile. 

Fruit small, obovate. Skin light olive, lightly shaded on the 
sunny side. Flesh fine, melting, buttery, rather juicy, sweet, 
deliciously perfumed. An excellent fruit. Ripe in October and 
keeps till November. (Al. Pom.) 


Bette Fonpanre. 


Fruit medium, pyramidal, turbinate. Skin pale yellow, cloud- 
ed with green, irregularly patched with russet, especially around 
the eye. _ Flesh juicy, buttery, very fine grained and rich, with 
a perceptible astringency. October. (Rob. Manning, Ms.) 


Be.ie et Bonne. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


7 Schéne und Gute. Gracieuse. 


Belle de Brussels, (incorrecily.) 

The Belle et Bonne (beautiful and good,) pear is a variety 
from Belgium, of large size, fine appearance, but has fallen far 
below expectations. 

Fruit large, Bergamotte shaped. Skin pale greenish-yellow, 
with numerous russet green dots, especially near the eye. Stalk 
long, rather slender, deeply inserted in a very narrow cavity. 
Calyx with crumpled divisions, set in a shallow, rather uneven 
basin. Flesh white, a little coarse grained, tender, and, when 
well ripened, buttery, with a very sweet and agreeable juice. 
Middle of September. 


Breraen. 


A chance seedling found in a hedge on land formerly belong- 
ing to Simon Bergen, of New Utrecht, Long Island. Introduced 
to notice by John G. Bergen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and to whom 
we are indebted for specimens, history, &c. Tree moderately 
vigorous, upright, young wood reddish, an early and good bear- 
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er, but not profuse. Mr, Bergen thinks it will prove a valuable 
market pear. , 

Fruit large, elongated, truncate-conic, inclining to pyriform, 
often with sides not symmetric, angular. Skin waxen, lemon 
yellow, finely shaded with crimson and fawn where exposed to 
the sun, and thickly sprinkled with brown and crimson dots, 
Stalk long, rather stout, curved, inserted in a moderate depres- 
sion by a fleshy ring. Calyx small, open, segments stiff; basin 
small, surrounded by a wavy border. Flesh whitish, veined 
with yellow, a little coarse and gritty, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a sweet aromatic flavor, delicately perfumed. Ripe last of 
September, and beginning of October. 


Bereamorre Sacerer. Sageret. 


Of foreign origin. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, nearly globular, angular. Skin rough, green- 
ish, thickly covered with russet dots, somewhat netted and 
sprinkled with russet. Stalk long and stout, very fleshy at its 
insertion in a cavity of considerable depth. Calyx large, open; 
segments long, reflexed; basin small, abrupt. Flesh whitish, 
rather coarse and gritty, very juicy, buttery, melting, with a 
pleasant vinous flavour. October, November. 


Bereamorte v’Esparéin, Esperén. 
Bezy d’Esperén (erroneously). 


Tree vigorous and a good bearer. 

Fruit medium, exceedingly depressed, irregularly pyriform, 
nearly globular. Skin green, thick and rough, covered with 
russet dots and patches. Stalk long and stout, thickened at its 
insertion in a small cavity, at an inclination. Calyx small, closed, 
in a rather deep slightly furrowed basin, surrounded by russet. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, buttery, sweet and rich. Decem- 
ber to February. 


Bereamorre HermpBoure. 


Raised by M. Bivort. Tree vigorous and very productive. 
Fruit large, Bergamotte shaped. Skin rough, green, changing to 
lemon yellow when ripe, dotted with brown, and tinged with 
red next the sun. .Flesh white, very fine, somewhat buttery, 
juice abundant, sugary, perfumed. Ripe early in October. 
(Gard. Chron.) 


BERGAMOTTE GAUDRY. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Stalk long. Colour yellowish- 
green, covered with coarse russet dots. Flesh white, tender, 
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very juicy. Flavour mild, pleasant, subacid. Ripens midd.e o1 
November. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Bercamotre Caperre. O. Duh. Thomp. 


Beurré Beauchamps. Poire de Cadet. 
Beauchamps. Ognonet, (incorrectly, of some.) 
Bergamotte Caprand. Belle de Brissac. 


Bergamotte Bufo. 

A very good Bergamot from France, not by any means equal, 
however, to Gansel’s, but productive, and ripening for some 
time, in succession. 

Fruit middle sized, roundish-obovate. Skin smooth, pale yel- 
low, rarely with a pale red cheek. Stalk an inch long, thick, 
set in an angular, shallow cavity. Calyx small, open, basin 
nearly flat. Flesh buttery and juicy, sweet and rich, October 
and November. 


Bereamorre Lesksie. Hoy. Mag. 


Tree vigorous, and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, or Bergamotte shaped. Skin yellow, 
with a sunny check, numerous small dots, and russeted patches. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a depression. Calyx large, open, 
broad; basin irregular. Flesh juicy, buttery, melting, sweet, and 
perfumed. October. 


eee 


Bergamotte Gansels. 
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Bergamorrs, GANseL’s. P. Mag. Thomp. Lind. 


Brocas Bergamot. Coxe. Bonne Rouge. 
Ives’s Bergamot. Gurle’s Beurré. 
Staunton. Diamant. 


Gansel’s Bergamotte is a well known and delicious pear, raised 
seventy-seven years ago, from a seed of the Autumn Bergamot, 
by the English Lieutenant-General Gansel, of Donneland Hall. 
Though a little coarse-grained, it is, in its perfection, scarcely 
surpassed by any other pear in its peculiarly rich, sugary fla- 
vour, combined with great juiciness. It is stated, by some, to 
be an unfruitful sort, and it is, in poor or cold soils, only a thin 
bearer, but we know a very large tree near us, in a warm, rich 
soil, which frequently bears a dozen bushels of superb fruit. 
The mealy leaves, and spreading dark grey shoots, distinguish 
this tree. 

Fruit large, roundish obovate, but much flattened. Skin 
roughish brown, becoming yellowish brown at maturity, tinged 
sometimes with a russet red cheek, and sprinkled with spots of 
russet. Stalk short, fleshy at both ends. Cavity moderate. 
Calyx short and small, placed in a smooth, moderate hollow. 
Flesh white, melting, very juicy, rich, sweet and aromatic. Ri- 
pens during all September. 


BerGAMerTrTe DE MILLEPIEDs. 


Fruit of medium size, roundish, resembling Belle de Brussels, 
skin greenish, rather dark, dotted. Flesh white, melting, juicy, 
first rate, Ripens September. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


Brurrié ve Nantes. Thomp. An. Pom. 
Beurré Nantais. Beurré Blanc de Nantes. 


Tree vigorous, grows well on pear and quince, young wood olive, 
inclining to brown. Fruit large, elongated-pyriform, or pyrami- 
dal. Skin greenish-yellow, with a red cheek, and mimite dots. 
Stalk rather long and large, inserted by a lip almost without 
cavity. Calyx large, open, basin bread and furrowed. Flesh 
juicy, sweet, melting, and pleasantly perfumed, probably of first 
quality. October. 


Brurre LANGELIER. 


Tree vigorous on pear and quince, very productive. 

Fruit medium, turbinate, or obtuse-pyriform. Skin pale yel- 
low, slightly shaded with crimson and blotched with russet, and 
covered with russet dots. Stalk short and fleshy, inserted often 
by a lip in a small depression. Calyx open or partially closed, 

20 
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Beurré Langelier. 


segments persistent, basin somewhat irregular, shallow, and open. 
Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melting, somewhat granuar, with a 
very brisk, rich, vinous flavour. November to January. 


Beurré BacueE.ier. 


Tree vigorous, young wood yellowish-maroon, a good bearer. 
Eruit rather large, obovate, obscurely pyriform, irregular. Skia 
green. Stalk shortish, very much inclined in a moderate ae- 
pression, by a lip. Calyx very small, partially closed, set in a 
shallow basin. Flesh buttery, juicy, melting, with a brisk, 
vinous, aromatic flavour. November and December. 


Beurré Sterxmans. Al. Pom. Sterkmans. 


Doyenné Sterkmans, of some. __ Belle Alliance. 


Tree vigorous, with long stout gray shoots, productive. Fruit 
medium, oblate, remotely pyriform. Skin green speckled 
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with russet,'and shaded with crimson. Stalk about an inch» 
long, stout, inserted in a small, uneven cavity. Calyx open, 
segments stiff, set in a broad, uneven basin, slightly russet 
ed. Flesh yellowish-white, fine, very melting, juicy, sugary 
vinous, pleasantly perfumed. October and N ovember, 


Beurré Morrs. Al. Pom. 
Beurre Moire. 


Beurré Moire. 


Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit large, obovate, pyriform. 
Skin greenish-yellow, profusely sprinkled with yellow dots. 
Stalk medium, stout, curved, inserted in an uneven depression. 
Calyx small, basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, a little granular, 
buttery, melting, with a fine rich brisk flavour, highly perfumed, 
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Sugar and acid both abound, but so nicely balanced that with 
out prevalence of either, an excellent rich flavour results. Fo1 
some tastes there may be an excessive perfume. October. 


Beurré Kennes. Bivort. Thomp. 


A seedling of Bivort’s. Tree vigorous, productive, young 
wood brownish-red, Fruit medium, roundish-oblate, turbinate. 
Skin greenish-yellow, mostly covered with thin russet, shaded 
with crimson, and thickly sprinkled with russet and crimson 
dots. Stalk of medium length, thick, and inclined, fleshy at its 
insertion, by a large ring or lip. Calyx partially closed, set in 
a broad, shallow basin. Flesh whitish, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a very sweet, rich, perfumed flavour. October. 


Bevurré RicHEiev. 


Tree vigorous, young shoots light olive. .Fruit large, obtuse- 
pyriform, truncate. Skin greenish, inclining to yellow, sprinkled 
with dots. Stalk short, inserted by a slight lip in a broad de- 
pression. Calyx firmly closed, set in a broad, shallow furrowed 
basin. Flesh but- 
tery, juicy, melting, 
with a fine, sweet, 
aromatic flavour— 
sometimes  astrin- 
gent. December. 


Beurr&é Navez. 
Bouvier. Bivort. 


Colmar Navez. 


Tree vigorous and 
productive. Fruit 
large, irregular, ob- 
late, obconic, ob- 
scure pyriform, 
Skin rich yellow, 
inclining to cinna- 
mon, with numer- 
ous gray dots. Stalk 
long, thick, fleshy, 
inserted in an in- 
clined cavity. Calyx 
small, open, set in 
a shallow _ basin. 
Flesh white, juicy, 
melting, and excel- 
lent, pleasantly per- 
fumed. October. Beurré Giffard. 
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Beveré Girrarp Thomp. Bouvier, 


Tree of moderate growth, with slender reddish coloured 
shoots. Fruit rather above medium in size, pyriform or turbi- 
nate, tapering to the stem, which is rather long and obliquely 
set. Skin greenish-yellow, marbled with red on the sunny side, 
Calyx closed, segments stiff, set in a very small basin. "Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, with an excellent vinous flavour, delight- 
fully perfumed. An early pear of great promise. Ripening 
middle of A igust. 


Bevurrt, Gorpen or Birzoa. Man. 
Hooper’s Bilboa, 


Golden Beurré of Bilboa. 


The Golden Beurré of Bilboa was imported from Bilboa, 
Spain, about eighteen years ago, by Mr. Hooper, of Marblehead, 
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Mass. Its European name is unknown, and it has become a 
popular fruit here under this title. Shoots stout, upright, light 
yellowish-brown. 

Fruit rather large, regular, obovate. Skin very fair, smooth, 
and thin, golden yellow, evenly dotted with small brown dots, 
and a little marked with russet, especially round the stalk. 
Stalk about an inch and a half long, rather slender, set in a 
moderate depression. Calyx small, closed, placed in a slight 
basin. Flesh white, very buttery and melting, and fine 
grained, with a rich vinous flavour. First to the middle of Sep. 
tember. ’ 


Bevurre DE Werrerren. An. Pom. 


This pear was discovered by Louis Berckmans, in his garden 
at Heyst-op-den-Berg, among a number of wild pear trees of his 
sowing. Tree vigorous, very thorny, suitable for a pyramid. 
Fruit middle size, turbinate. Stalk medium, with some small 
plaits around its insertion. Eye,in a wide even cavity. Skin 
completely covered with russet, and slightly coloured next the 
sun. Flesh fine, yellowish-white, half melting, buttery, with 
an abundant sugary, agreeably perfumed, musky juice. Feb- 
ruary. (An. Pom.) 


Beurré p’ArEmBEeRG. Thomp. Lind. Deschamp. 


Duc d’Aremberg. D’Aremberg Parfait. 
Deschamps. L’Orpheline. 
Colmar Deschamps. Beurré des Orphelines. 


t 

The Beurré d’Aremberg is a fine, large fruit, very high fla- 
voured, bears most abundantly, and always keeps and matures, 
with perhaps less care than any other winter fruit in the 
house. 

The Beurré d’Aremberg was raised, not long since, by the 
Abbé Deschamps, in the oarden of the Hospice des Orphelines, 
at Enghein. The Beurré d’Aremberg of many French cata- 
logues, is the Glout Morceau. The two sorts are easily distin- 
guished. The fruit of the d’Aremberg has a short, or thicker 
stalk, usually bent to one side; its flavour is vinous, instead of 
sugary, and its wood not so strong, with more deeply serrated 
leaves. Branches clear yellowish-brown, dotted with pale 
specks. Tree unhealthy and subject to canker. 

Fruit obovate, but narrowing a good deal to the stalk. Skin 
thick, rather uneven, pale, greenish-yellow, becoming yellow at 
maturity, with many tracings and spots of hght russet. Stalk 
short, half an inch to an “inch long, thick, and very fleshy, 
especially where it joins the fruit, and usually planted very ob- 
liquely. Calyx short and small, set in a deep basin. Flesh 
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Beurré d Aremberg. 


white, buttery, and melting, with an abundant, rich, delicious 
vinous juice. December. 


Bevurré Cratreeau. Al. Pom. Thomp. 


Raised by M. Clairgeau, of Nantes. Tree very vigorous, 
forming a beautiful pyramid, young wood reddish-brown, very 
productive. 

The size, early bearing, productiveness, and exceeding beauty, 
together with its coming at a season most acceptable, will ren- 
der this one of our most valuable pears. 

Fruit large, pyriform, but with unequal sides. Skin warm 
yellow, inclining to fawn, shaded with orange and crimson, 
thickly covered with russet dots, and sometimes sprinkled with 
russet. Stalk short, stout, and fleshy, inserted by a lip at an 
‘nelination almost without depression; when the lip is absent, 
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Beurré Clairgeau. 
the cavity is uneven, Calyx open, segments stiff, in a shallow 
furrowed basin. Flesh yellowish, buttery, juicy, somewhat 
granular, with a sugary, perfumed, vinous flavour. October to 


January. 
Bevurrt Kossura. 


Disseminated and named by Andre Leroy. Tree of mode- 
rate vigour. Fruit large, very variable in form, generally tur- 
binate, surface very uneven. Stalk two thirds of an inch long, 
curved and planted upon a small projection. Calyx large, basin 
deep and round. Skin dull yellowish green, traced and freckled 
with grey or bronze, dotted with specks of the same colour, yel- 
lowish round the eye, greenish around the stem. Flesh very 
fine, melting, buttery, sugary, juice abundant, slightly acidulat- 
ed. Ripe Sevtember, October. (Desports in Hoy. Mag.) 
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Brurré Bercxmans. Al. Pom. 


Tree very vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, turbinate, or short-pyriform. Skin yellowish, 
rough, chiefly covered with russet. Stalk of medium length, 
fleshy, very much inclined. Calyx small, open, in a shallow, 
furrowed basin. Flesh white, juicy, very buttery, melting, with 
a rich, highly perfumed flavour. November, December. 


Brurré SuPERFIN. 


Tree vigorous, young wood brown, inclining to fawn. 

Fruit medium, oblate, depressed-pyriform, inclining to turbi- 
nate. Skin yellow, slightly shaded with crimson on the sunny 
side, and partially covered with russet, and thickly sprinkled 
with minute dots. Stalk stout, rather long (descriptions say 
short), inserted without depression by a fleshy enlargement. 
Calyx closed, in an abrupt, small basin. Flesh exceedingly jui- 
cy, buttery, melting, with a brisk, vinous, or sub-acid flavour. 


Ripe all of October. 


Beurré Hardy. 
20* 
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Bevurré Harpy. Hardy. 
Beurré, Sterkman’s (erroneously). 


Tree vigorous, productive both on pear and quince; young 
wood maroon. 

Fruit large, obovate, pyriform. Skin greenish, covered with 
light russet, considerably shaded with brownish red, and sprin- 
kled with brown dots. Stalk about an inch long, a little swol 
len at its insertion, at an inclination, in a small, rather uneven 
cavity. Calyx open, segments persistent, in a broad, shallow 
basin. Flesh buttery, melting, juicy, brisk, vinous, and highly 
perfumed, slightly astringent next the skin. September and 
October. 


Berurrs Spence. Van Mons. 


Many varieties having been received from Europe for Beurré 
Spence and proved incorrect, we give description of one which 
we have received, and presume to be the true variety, originated 
by Van Mons. 

Tree moderately vigorous, young shoots reddish brown. 
Very productive. 

Fruit medium, short-pyriform, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
greenish, becoming yellow at maturity, shaded with dull crim- 
son, thinly sprinkled with russet, and thickly covered with rus- 
set dots. Stalk long, deshy at its insertion, which is often at 
an inclination by a lip. Calyx small, closed, in a deep, rather 
abrupt basin. Flesh juicy, melting, with a fine, rich, vinous fla- 
vour. Core small. September. 


Bevurré Amanp&. Van Mons. 
Dobbel Amandel, (of the Dutch.) Almond Pear. 


Beurré d’Angleterre. Noisette. 
Longue de Narkouts. ° Monkowthy. 


Beurré Judes. 


One of Van Mons’ secdlings, and named in allusion to its al- 
mond flavour. ‘Tree an erect, vigorous grower, and a good but 
not very early bearer. Shoots stout, diverging, dark olive. 

Fruit medium or above, elongated-pyriform. Skin rough, 
dull green, covered with rather prominent russet dots. Stalk 
long, slender, inserted in an uneven cavity. Calyx open, set in 
a rather small basin. Flesh very juicy and buttery, with an 
excellent peculiar flavour. Ripens middle of September, and 
soon decays. Variable, sometimes excellent, often poor. 


Beurrsés FouGiere. 


A foreign pear, introduced by J.C. Lee. Fruit of medium 
size, obovate. Skin greenish-yellow, with patches and points 
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of light russet, and some dark green spots. Flesh yellowish 
white, coarse grained, a little gritty at the core, melting, juicy 
sweet and good. October. (Rob. Manning’s Ms.) 


Brvurre Beav.iev. 


Fruit medium, roundish, turbinate, inclining to conic. Skin 
greenish yellow, mostly covered with russet. Stalk short, in- 
clined, without cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
whitish, somewhat coarse, buttery, melting, with a brisk, vinous 
flavour, resembling Brown Beurre. October. 


Beurrfi Winter. (Rivers.) 


Raised by Thomas Rivers, England. Tree moderately vigor- 
ous, spreading, an early and abundant bearer. Fruit medium, 
obovate, elongated pyriform. Skin greenish, rough, spotted 
with russet. Stalk stout, curved, inclined atits insertion. Calyx 
firmly closed, set in a shallow irregular basin, Flesh yellowish, 
fine grained, melting, buttery, vinous or sub-acid. January, 


February. 


Buvrrk& Bennerr. Bivort. 


A new, hardy, late, melting pear of small size from the col- 
lection of Van Mons. Ripe February. (Riv. Cat.) 


Brvurre& Six. 


Raised by Mr. Six. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit 
large, pyriform. Skin smooth, light-green, dotted with deep 
green and brown. Flesh white, very fine, melting, buttery, with 
a sugary, deliciously perfumed flavour. Ripe November, Decem- 
ber. (Gard. Chron.) 


Beurré Benorst. Al. Pom. 
Beurré Auguste Benoit. Benoits. 


Tree not vigorous, but very productive. Fruit medium, obo- 
vate. Skin bright green, spotted and shaded with brown russet. 
Stalk of moderate length, inserted in a cavity. Calyx open, in 
a regular basin. Flesh white, fine, melting, juice abundant, 
sugary and well perfumed. Ripe end of September. 


Brvurré Ovpinor. 


Fruit medium, elongated pyriform. Skin yellowish-green, 
shaded with crimson and fawn, and netted with russet. Flesh 
white, juicy, buttery, melting with a brisk vinous flavour. Oct. 
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Brurr& Govsavxr. 


Tree vigorous, an early bearer and productive. Fruit smail, 
irregularly oblate, inclining to conic. Skin greenish. Stalk long, 
m avery small cavity. Calyx large, ina shallow basin. Flesh 
juicy, melting, but not high flavoured. September. 


Brevrré Detannoy. Bivort. 


Raised by Alexander Delannoy, of Tournai. ‘Tree vigorous, 
sufficiently productive. Fruit large, pyriform, with its largest 
diameter towards the centre. Skin bright green, lightly shaded 
on the sunny side, with russet around the stem, and thickly 
covered with large grey dots. Stalk long, curved, inserted in 
an uneven cavity. Flesh whitish, half melting, juicy, sugary, 
and very pleasantly perfumed. October till February. (An. 
Pom.) 


Brvurré SoOULANGE. 


Size medium to large, form acute pyriform; stalk an inch or 
more in length, fleshy at its junction. Colour pale clear yellow, 
with occasional traces of russet. Flesh melting, and very juicy, 
flavour rich, sugary, with a peculiarly pleasant aroma. Seasor 
October, November. (Wilder’s Rep.) 


Brvurrt pE MontGEeron. 
New Frederick of Wurtemburg. 


Tree very vigorous, moderately productive. Fruit medium, 
regularly pyriform. Skin yellow at maturity, reddish orange on 
the sunny side. Flesh white, half fine, half buttery, melting, sut- 
ficient juice, sugary, and flavour of the Rousselet. Ripe the end 
of September. (Al. Pom.) 


Bzurré Breronneav. LEsperen. 


One of Major’s Esperen’s seedlings. Tree of a beautiful pyra- 
midal form, very vigorous, but comes late into bearing. Fruit 
large, variable in form, generally elongated-pyriform. Skin 
rough, light-ereen, becoming golden yellow at maturity, reddish 
brown in the sun. Flesh fine, yellowish-white, not juicy, half 
melting, sugary, vinous, pleasantly perfumed. March and April. 
(Al. Pom.) 


Breurré DE Qrenast. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit oval, turbinate, becomes 
slightly yellow at maturity. Flesh fine, white, melting, juicy 
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aweet and pleasantly perfumed, having a resemblance to the 
Almond Pear. (An. Pom.) 


Bevurr&é Gens. Van Mons. Al. Pom. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit medium, irregularly 
obovate, inclining to conic, truncate. Skin rough, greenish, 
shghtly shaded on the sunny side and thickly covered with 
russet dots. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a cavity at an 
inclination. Calyx open, stiff, in a broad rather deep uneven 
basin. Flesh sugary, perfumed, excellent. September. 


Buurre Puwrerz Detrosss. Gregoire. 


Raised by M. Gregoire of Belgium. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium or large, form of Bergamot, or turbinate, 
or pyriform. Skin smooth, hight green, becoming golden yel- 
low at maturity, pointed and shaded with bright red. Flesh 
white, fine, melting, buttery, juice abundant, sugary, and strongly 
perfumed. Begins to ripen in December and continues until 
January. (An. Pom.) 


Bevurrt ScHEIDWEILER. 


Tree stout and vigorous, inclining to a pyramid; good bearer. 
Fruit medium, obovate, pyriform. Skin green or dull green, 
changing very little to maturity. Flesh buttery, sweet and rich 
September and October. (Al. Pom.) 


Brurré Burnice. Esperen. Al. Pom. 


Tree of medium vigour, Fruit medium, pyriform, turbinate. 
Skin rough, entirely covered with russet. Flesh fine, whitish- 
green, juicy, sugary, and strongly perfumed. Ripens towards the 
end of October. 


Bevurre Crrron. Van Mons. 


Fruit sufficiently large, obovate. Skin bright green, becom- 
ing lemon-yellow at maturity. Flesh fine, white, almost buttery, 
juicy, somewhat acid, valuable chiefly for its late keeping. 
February, March. Good in Belgium, (AI. Pom.) 


Brvurré v’Eigere. Bivort. 


Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit large, obtuse pyriform. Skin 
pale yellow, often with a blush, slightly speckled with russet. 
Stalk medium, stout, curved, inserted in an irregular cavity. 
Calyx small, open, set in a very small basin. Flesh whitish, 
somewhat coarse, juicy, buttery, melting, sweet and perfumed, 
November. 
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Beurré pe Koning. Van Mons. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit of rather medium 
size, oblate, bergamot-shaped. Skin yellowish-green, inclining 
to russet with numerous brown dots. Stalk of medium length, 
stout, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx open, set in a broad 
basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a fine, brisk, vinous 
flavour, more delicate and less perfumed than Gansel’s Bergamot. 
October. 


Bevurré Hamecuer. Bivort. 


A new Pear from Belgium. Fruit medium, elongated-oval, 
inclining to pyriform, angular, and irregular. Stalk large, long, 
curved, inserted at an inclination by a lip. Calyx small and 
closed, set in a shallow irregular basin. Flesh melting, sugary, 
and excellent. October, November. 


Bevrré Dunaume. Thomp. 


Tree a moderate grower, productive, young wood yellowish- 
brown. Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate, very much depressed, 
with a suture along one side, Skin rough, covered with thin 
russet, and thickly sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk short, 
thick and fleshy, inserted by a lip at an inclination. Calyx open, 
segments stiff, basin irregular. Flesh coarse, buttery, juicy, 


melting, with a pleasant vinous flavour. November to February. 


Nu 
Brurrt Miniter or ANGERS. 


Tree vigorous and very productive, young wood yellowish- 
brown. Fruit medium, angular, somewhat conic. Skin green- 
ish, covered with russet and thickly sprinkled with minute russet 
dots. Stalk medium, stout, curved, inserted in a rather abrupt 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a deep irregular basin. Flesh 
greenish, somewhat buttery, exceedingly juicy, melting, with a 
brisk vinous flavour, sometimes astringent. November to 
January. 


Beurrk pe Brienals. 
Des Nonnes. Poire des Nonnes. 


Tree of moderate growth, productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, obtuse, conic. Skin greenish with numerous grey dots. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a narrow, uneven cavity. Calyx 
closed, basin shallow, corrugated. Flesh white, juicy, melting, 
with a brisk, perfumed, but not high flavour. Ripe middle and 
last of September. 
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Berurré Leon LE Cuero. 


Fruit above medium, oval, approaching elongated-pyriform. 
Skin yellowish green, thickly speckled with large russet dots. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a cavity by a lip, basin abrupt, 
deep. Calyx partially closed. Flesh white, juicy, melting, sweet 
but not high flavoured. October. 


Bevrrt, Browy. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Beurré Gris. Nois. Beurre. O. Duh. 
Beurré Rouge. | Golden Beurré. 
Beurré d’or, Red Beurré, (of some.) 
Beurré Dorée. Badham’s. 


of various 
Fianch Grey Beurré, 


Beurré d’Anjou, (of some.) 
Beurré Vert. 


Beurré d’Amboise. 
Beurré d’Ambleuse. 
Beurré du Roi. 

Poire d’Amboise. 
Isambert. 

Isambert le Bon. J 


gardens. 


The Brown Beurré, almost too well known to need descrip- 
tion, was for a long time considered the prince of pears in 
France, its native country, and for those who are partial to the 
high vinous flavour—a rich mingling of sweet and acid—it has, 
still, few competitors. It is, however, quite variable in different 
soils, and its variety of appea ace in different gardens, has given 
rise to the many names, grey, brown, red, and golden, under 
which it is known. Shoots diverging, dark brown. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate, tapering convexly quite to the 
stalk. Skin slightly rough, yellowish-green, but nearly covered 
with thin russet, often a little reddish brown on one side. Stalk 
from one to one anda halfinches long, stout at its junction with 
the tree, and thickening obliquely into the fruit. Calyx nearly 
closed in a shallow basi. Flesh greenish-white, melting, but- 
tery, extremely juicy, with a rich sub-acid flavour. September. 


Beurrf v’Amanuis. Thomp. Nois. 
Beurré d’Amaulis. Ken. Man. 


A Belgian pear, very productive; variable. Succeeds best in 
cold latitudes. 

Fruit large, obovate, not very regular, a little swollen on its 
sides. Skin rather thick, dull yellowish-green, with a pale red- 
dish brown cheek, overspread with numerous brown dots and 
russet streaks and patches, Stalk a little more than an inch 
‘ono, set rather obliquely in a shallow, irregular cavity. Calyx 
open, with broad divisions, basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, 
somewhat coarse, but buttery, melting, abundant, rich, with 
slightly perfumed juice, often astringent and poor, September 
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Brurré Devat. Thomp. 


A new Belgian pear, raised by M. Duval. It is good, and 
bears abundantly. Fruit of medium size, obtuse-pyriform., Skin 
pale green. Flesh white, buttery, melting, and well flavoured. 
October and November. 


Beurr® Presiz. Man. in H.M. 


A large and excellent pear, named by Mr. Manning in honour 
of Commodore Edward Preble, U.S. N., and raised from seed, by 
Elijah Cooke, of Raymond, Maine. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate. Skin greenish-yellow, mottled 
with russet and green spots. Stalk about an inch long, very 
stout, set ina moderate hollow. Flesh white, buttery, and melt- 
ing, with a rich, high flavour. October and November. 


Brurrk& Cormar. Van Mons. Nois. 
Beurré Colmar d’Automne. 


It is one of Dr. Van Mons’ seedlings, and is quite distinct 
from the Autumn Colmar. 

Fruit of medium size, almost elliptical, or oval-obovate, regu- 
larly formed. Skin smooth, pale green, becoming yellowish at 
maturity, with a blush next the sun, and thickly sprinkled with 
dots. Stalk an inch long, Calyx expanded, and set in a very 
shallow, narrow, irregular basin. Flesh very white, slightly 
crisp at first, but becoming very juicy and melting, with a slightly 
perfumed flavour, October. 


Beurrs Mavuxion. Mauxion. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit medium, roundish, inclining to pyri- 
form. Skin yellow russet, with a bright red cheek. Stalk 
short, moderately stout, swollen at the extremities, inserted in 
a shallow cavity. Calyx open, stiff, set in a very shallow ba- 
sin. Flesh fine, buttery, melting, abounding in juice, sugary, 
with a spicy vinous flavour, pleasantly perfumed. Ripe in Sep- 
tember. 


Beurrg, Moureri’s Guernsey. Thomp. 
Mollet’s Guernsey Chaumontelle. Ken? 


A new English variety, raised by Charles Mollet, Esq., of the 
Island of Guernsey. 

Fruit of medium size, oval-pyriform. Skin rather uneven, 
yellow and yellowish-green, nearly covered on one side with dark 
cinnamon brown russet, in stripes and tracings. Flesh yellow- 
ish, melting and buttery, with a rich vinous flavour. December. 
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Brurre Ranoz. Thomp. 


Beurré Rance. Lind. Beurré de Flandre. 
Hardenpont du Printemps. — Josephine, incorrectly of some. 
Beurré Epire. Beurré de Ranz. 

Noirchain. 


The Beurré Rance is considered by all English cultivators, 
the best very late pear yet generally known. The wood is 
brownish-yellow, straggling in growth, and rather pendulous 
when in bearing, and when the tree has attained a moderate 
size it bears well. 

Fruit of medium size, obtuse pyriform. Skin dark green, 
even at maturity, rather thick, and dotted with numerous russet 
specks. Stalk rather slender, an inch and a half long, set in a 
slight, blunt depression, or often without any cavity. Calyx 
quite small, and set in a basin very littlesunk. Flesh greenish- 
white, melting, a little gritty at the core, full of sweet, rich juice, 
of excellent flavour. Succeeds in England, Belgium, and France, 
but does not in this country, except at the south or in warm 
soils, and particular localities. 


Brvurre pe Carraumont. Thomp. 


Capiumont. Lind. Beurré Aurore. 


A Flemish pear, very 
fair, and handsomely 
formed, and a capital 
bearer, hardy in all soils 
and seasons; sometimes 
first rate ; but when the 
tree is heavily laden, it 
is apt to be slightly as- 
tringent. It grows free- 
ly; branches a little 
pendant, greyish yel- 
low. 

Fruit of medium size, 
long turbinate, very 
even, and tapering regu- 
larly into the stalk. 
Skin smooth, clear yel- 
low, with a light cinna- 
mon red cheek, and a 
few small dots and 
streaks of russet. Calyx 
large, with spreading 
seginents, prominently 
placed, and not at all 


sunk, Stalk from three Béurré de Capiaumont. 
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fourths to ar inch and a half long, curved. Flesh fine grained, 
buttery, melting, sweet, and when not astringent, of high flavour. 
September and October. Variable and uncertain. 

This is quite distinct from the Frederick of Wurtemburgh, an 
irregular fruit, sometimes called by this name. 


Brymont. Bovvrer. Al. Pom. 


Beurré Bieumont, 


Beurré Bieumont. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit medium or above, obo- 
vate, truncate, or obtuse-pyriform. Skin thin, rich, crimson russet. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted by a slight lip. Calyx small, in a 
shallow basin. Flesh juicy, melting, exceedingly sweet, rich, and 
perfumed; gives promise of great excellence. October to 
December. 


Bez1* pve Montiany. Thomp. Lind Poit. 


Trouvé de Montigny. 

Beurré Romain? of some American gardens. 
Doyenne Musque. 

Louis Bosc. 


A pleasant, juicy fruit, with a musky flavour, but not first 
rate. The skin is remarkably smooth, and the pear is evenly 


* Bexi signifies wilding, i. e. natural seedling found near Montigny, e 
town in France, 
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formed. It is a good bearer. Fruit of medium size, very regu- 
larly obovate. Skin pale yellowish-green, with numerous grey 
dots. Stalk stout, thickest at the point of insertion, an inch 
long, inserted in a small shallow cavity, Calyx small, firm, 
open, reflexed, in a very smooth basin, scarcely sunk. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, half buttery, with a sweet, musky flavour. 
First of October. 


Bezt Vant. Thomp. Lind 
Beurre de Beaumont. 

The Bezi Vact has been considerably cultivated in this coun- 
try, but is not generally considered more than a good second 
rate pear. The young shoots are upright, long, dark-coloured. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, narrowing to ‘the stalk. Skin 
roughish, pale green, becoming yellowish, with many russety 
spots and a brownish cheek. Stalk an inch or more long, in- 
serted in a slight cavity. Calyx set in a small basin. Flesh 
yellowish-white, melting, juicy, with a sweet, somewhat perfumed 
flavour. November to January. 


Brezt peta Morrz. O. Duh. Thomp. 
Bein Armudi. Beurre blanc de Jersey. 
The tree is exceedingly vigorous and productive, and the 


areata 


Bexi de la Motte. 
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grayish-olive shoots, like the fruit, have a peculiarly speckled 
appearance. It ripens gradually, and may be kept a good 
while. 

Fruit of medium size, bergamot shaped, roundish, flattened at 
the eye. Skin pale yellowish-green, thickly sprinkled with con- 
spicuous russet green dots. Stalk about an inch long, green, 
slightly curved, and inserted in a slight, flattened hollow. Ca- 
lyx small, open, set in a shallow, rather abruptly sunken basin. 
Flesh white, very fine-grained, buttery, juicy, with a sweet, deli- 
eate perfumed flavour. October. 


Brzy Garnier. 


Fruit pyriform, very beautiful, Flesh white, breaking, very 
juicy, sugary. Season April. (Pap. Cat.) 


Buzy SAnspareIL, 
Bergamotte Sanspareil, 


Fruit large, obscurely pyriform, very angular, and irregular 
Skin yellowish green, covered with numerous brown dots, 
Stalk long, very fleshy at its insertion, in a slight cavity, at an 
inclination. Calyx open, in a moderate uneven basin. Flesh 
coarse and granular, buttery, juicy, melting, with a brisk vinous 
flavour. October to December. 


Bzzy QuEssoy D'ETE. 


" 

Tree of good vigour, and of exceeding fertility. Fruit mode- 
rate size, roundish-oval, of almost equal diameters. Skin rough, 
thick, and altogether covered with grey russct, becoming rus- 
set fawn at maturity. Flesh yellowish-white, fine, half melting, 
very juicy, sugary, and deliciously perfumed. This pear is very 
beautiful, and of first quality, with the exception of a little grit 
about the core. Ripe towards the middle of September. (An. 
Pom.) 


Brzy v’Esprren. Esperen. 


Raised by Major Esperen. Tree a moderate grower, good 
bearer. 

Fruit large, elongated-pyriform. Skin dull yellow, sprinkled 
and patched with russet, and thickly covered with russet dots. 
Stalk rather long, stout, inserted by a ring or lip, at an inclina- 
tion, in a small, irregular cavity. Calyx small, open, set in a 
very deep, acute basin, surrounded by russet. Flesh juicy, with 
a sprightly, vinous flavour. October, November. 
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Bonne v’Ezex. Dupuy. Thomp. Bivort. 


Bonne des Haies. Bonne de Longuevai. 
Bonne de Zées. Belle et bonne d’Kzee, 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. 

Fruit large, truncate, pyriform. Skin light yellowish green, 
with russet patches and dots. Stalk large, long, curved, insert- 
ed in a broad cavity. Calyx small, open, basin narrow, of little 
depth. Flesh white, juicy, melting, sugary, brisk, rich, excel- 
lent. Sometimes cracks. September and October. 


Bon Curetien Fonpants, Thomp. Lind. 


A recent Flemish pear, abounding with juice, and having a 
refreshing, agreeable flavour. In good seasons, it is first of the 
yuality, and it bears early and abundantly. Young shoots slen- 
der, diverging, olive gray. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish-oblong, regularly formed. Skin 
pale green, sprinkled with small russet dots, and considerably 
covered with russet. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, cury- 
ed, inserted in a slight depression. Calyx small, set in a nar- 
row hollow. Flesh yellowish-white, gritty round the core, ex- 
ceenly juicy, tender, and melting, with a rich and pleasant 

avour. 


Bon Gustave. 


Raised by Major Esperen. 

Tree very vigorous, with stout shoots. Fruit middle size, re- 
gular, pyriform. Stalk medium. Calyx open, basin shallow. 
Skin light green, covered with russet. Flesh white, fine, but- 
tery, juicy, sugary and perfumed. Ripe December, January. 
(Gard. Chr.) 


Bonne Cuartorre. Bivort. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit of moderate size, vari- 
able in form, generally resembling Doyenne. Skin smooth, 
lightly washed with purple on the side of the sun. Flesh mo- 
derately fine, more buttery than melting, sugary, and strongly~ 
perfumed. Should be gathered early. It is a long time in 
use. Ripe middle of August. (Al. Pom.) 


Bosron. 


Introduced by C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. May prove Pinneo. 
Tree vigorous, productive, young wood brownish-red. Fruit 
below medium size, obovate, inclining to conic, remotely pyri- 
form, Skin yellow, with numerous small green or grey dots 
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and a little russet about the stem, which is rather long and in 
serted in a depression. Calyx set in a broad shallow basin, 
Flesh white, tolerably juicy, with a pleasant, sweet, somewhat 
aromatic flavour. September. 


Branpywine. Hort. 


Found on the farm of Eli Harvey on the banks of the Bran- 
dywine, Delaware Co., Pa. Tree vigorous, upright, uniformly 
productive. Fruit above medium, varying in torm, from oblate 
depressed-pyriform, to elongated-pyriform. Skin dull yellowish- 
green, considerably dotted and somewhat sprinkled with russet, 
having a warm cheek on the side of the sun, Stalk is fleshy 
at its junction with the fruit, and generally surrounded by folds 
or rings. Calyx open, basin smooth and shallow. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, sugary and vinous, somewhat aromatic. Ripe 
last of August and first of September. 


Cazsot. Man. 


Originated from the seed of the Brown Beurré, by J. 8S. 
Cabot, Esq., of Salem, Mass. It has a good deal of the flavour 
of its parent, and is an agreeable, sub-acid fruit. The tree 
grows upright and very strong, and produces amazing crops. 
Fruit pretty large, roundish-turbinate, narrowing rather abruptly 
to the stalk, which is bent obliquely, and inserted on one side 
of a tapering summit. Skin roughish, bronze yellow, pretty 
well covered with cinnamon russet. Calyx small, open, set in a 
round, smooth basin. Flesh greenish-white, breaking, juicy, 
with a rich, sub-acid flavour. Middle and last of September. 


CaEN DE FRANCE. 


Fruit large, pyriform, Skin thick, russety-yellow, thickly 
covered with russety specks, and with some blotches of russet. 
Calyx open. Flesh yellowish-white, half melting, juicy, swect, 
with a little astringency. Ripe December, January. (Hov 
Mag.) 

CaLeBassE De.viene. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit medium or rather 
large, pyriform, broad at calyx. Skin yellow, slightly russeted, 
sometimes shaded on the sunny side. Stalk short, thick at its 
junction with the fruit. Calyx open, segments stiff, in a very 
shallow, uneven basin. Flesh white, coarse, buttery, juicy, melt- 
ing, perfumed, slightly astringent, with a rich vinous flavour, 
October. 


CaLHoun. 


Raised by the late Governor Edwards, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, obliquely-oblate, angular. Skin 
yellowish, shaded with dull crimson sprinkled with russet, and 
thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
rather broad cavity. Calyx open, set in a narrow uneven basin. 
Flesh white, coarse, granular, buttery, melting, abounding in 
juice with a rich vinous flavour, pleasantly perfumed. Ripe 
middle of October. 


CaLeBassE v’frs. Esperen. 


Raised from seed by Major Esperen. Tree moderately vigorous. 
Fruit medium, elongated-pyriform, or gourd shaped. Colour 
bright brown, grows yellow at maturity. Flesh white, very 
fine, melting, abounding in sugary juice well perfumed. Ripe 
beginning of September. (Al. Pom.) 


CamMERLYN. Bivort. 


A Flemish pear, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin yellow, with numerous brown 
dots and aslightly marbled cheek. Stalk long, slightly inclined 
in a small cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx open, basin small 
and shallow. Flesh juicy, melting, rich, sugary, with a very 
peculiar aromatic flavour. September, October. 


CANANDAIGUA. 


Catherine. 

Origin uncertain, supposed to have been brought from Con- 
necticut to Canandaigua about the year 1806, vigorous and 
productive. 

Fruit rather large, irregular, elongated, acute pyriform, sur- 
face uneven, resembling Bartlett. Skin lemon-yellow. Stalk 
medium, or rather short, inclined, Calyx open, basin narrow 
and deep. Flesh whitish, not very fine, buttery and melting, 
with a vinous flavour. September. 


CassanTE DE Mars. Esperen. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit which is borne in clusters resembles 
Doyenne blanc. Skin smooth, bright green, becoming golden- 
yellow at maturity, striped and shaded with fawn. Flesh when 
in full perfection is half melting, juicy, sugary, vinous, and well 
perfumed. Ripe December to April. (Al. Pom.) 


CATHARINE GARDETTE. 

Raised by Dr. W. D. Brinckle of Philadelphia. Foliage much 
waved, young shoots short jointed, yellow-olive on the shaded 
side, brownish-olive on the exposed side to the sun, with many 
minute white dots. Buds pointed. Size above medium, round 
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ish-obovate. Skin fair, yellow, with numerous small carmine 
dots on the exposed side. Stalk one inch long, curved, inserted 
by a fleshy termination into a slight depression. Calyx small, 
set in a rather deep, regular basin. Flesh fine texture, buttery 
Flavour delicious, with a delicate aroma. Quality best, maturity 
beginning of September. (Trans. A. P. 8.) 


CatinKa. Esperen. 


Raised by Major Esperen. Tree of vigorous growth. Branches 
rather slender, productive. Fruit small to medium, obovate, 
pyriform. Stalk very long, inserted by a ring in an uneven 
cavity. Calyx large and open, with segments persistent, basin 
shallow, and uneven. Skin pale yellow, thickly sprinkled with 
russet dots. Flesh coarse, granular, buttery, melting, juicy, with 
a refreshing vinous flavour. October to December. 


CapsHEear. Man. Ken. 


A native of Rhode Island. It is a very agreeable fruit. 
Young shoots stout, upright, yellowish brown. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-obovate. Skin deep yellow, 
nearly covered with cinnamon russet. Stalk an inch long, stout, 
inserted in a shallow hollow. Calyx small, basin slightly sunk. 
Flesh white, juicy, and melting, very sweet and pleasant, but 
Jacking a high flavour. October. 


Cuar.tes Van Hooauren, 


Fruit large, obovate, acute-pyriform. Stem rather stout, one 
inch long, set without depression, frequently surrounded with a 
fleshy protuberance at the junction. Calyx open, in a broad, 
flat basin, frequently without segments. Skin dull pale yellow, 
smooth and handsome, seldom with any russet or red. Flesh 
yellowish-white, melting, buttery, juicy. Flavour sweetish, 
with a little aroma. Quality medium. Ripe October Ist to 
15th. Should be picked while hard. A regular, prolific 
bearer, healthy tree. (Col. Wilder Ms.) 


Cuaries Smet. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, pyriform, broad at the crown. Skin yellow- 
ish, considerably russeted. Stalk long, curved, fleshy at its in- 
sertion. Calyx open, small, basin narrow. Flesh juicy, sweet, 
and highly perfumed. January, February. 


Cures Freprericx. Van Mons. 


Skin smooth, bright green, becoming deep yellow at maturi- 
ty, lightly coloured on the sunny side. Flesh white, fine, melt 
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ing, abounding in juice, sweet, vinous, agreeably perfumed. An 
excellent fruit, ripening the first of October. Tree vigorous and 
productive, growing well as a pyramid or standard. (An. Pom.) 


CHARLOTTE DE Brower. Esperen. 


One of Esperen’s seedlings. Tree of moderate vigour, and of 
great productiveness. Fruit medium or large, roundish-oval. 
Skin golden-yellow at maturity. Flesh white, fine, melting, 
juicy, sugary, vinous, perfumed. Ripens at the end of October. 
(Al. Pom.) ; 


CuHancEttor. Brinckle in Hort. 


Supposed te be a native of Germantown, Pennsylvania, on 
the grounds of Mr. Chancellor. 

Branches horizontal, not very vigorous, spreading. 

Fruit rather large, obovate. Skin greenish yellow, rough, 
somewhat inclining to russet, thickly covered with dots. Stem 
medium, curved, rather stout, fleshy at its insertion by a lip, 
inserted in a rather broad cavity. Calyx small, set in a mode- 
rate basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, buttery, melting, sugary, rich, 
perfumed, excellent. October, November. 


Cirron. 


A seedling of the late Governor Edwards, a vigorous, upright 
grower, producing large crops, but inclined to rot at the core. 

Fruit: small, nearly globular, approaching turbinate. Stalk 
short, rather stout, set in an abrupt, uneven cavity. Calyx clos- 
ed, basin broad, shallow, irregular. Skin greenish, slightly 
shaded with dull crimson. Flesh greenish, rather coarse, juicy, 
melting, sugary, vinous, with a musky perfume. Ripe from 
middle of August to middle of September. 


Cray. 
Sponge. 


Raised by the late Governor Edwards. Fruit medium, inclin- 
ing to obovate, sometimes pyriform, angular. Skin waxen-yel- 
low, sometimes shaded with crimson, and thickly sprinkled with 
brown or crimson dots. Stalk medium, inserted sometimes by 
a lip in a moderate cavity. Calyx closed in a broad, open, fur- 
rowed basin. Flesh whitish, rather coarse, granular, juicy, 
sugary, perfumed. October. 


Corrs Breurre. Elliott. 


Fruit medium, obovate, or turbinate-pyriform. Stalk about 
one inch long, curved, inserted at an inclination in a very slight 
depression. Calyx large, nearly closed, set in a broad uneven 
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basin. Skin yellow, inclining to russet, sometimes with a :unny 
cheek, thickly covered with dots which become crimson on the 
exposed side. Flesh rather coarse, slightly granular, buttery, 
melting. Flavour rich, sugary, vinous. September. 


Co.LumBta. 
Columbian Virgalieu. Columbia Virgalouse. 


The original tree grows on the farm of Mr. Casser, in West- 
chester Co., New York. The tree grows upright, with stout 
brownish-yellow shoots. This fine pear was first brought into 
notice a few years since, by Bloodgood & Co., of Flushing. 
Young wood stout, upright, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit large, regularly formed, obovate, usually a little oblong, 
and always broadest in the middle. Skin smooth and fair pale- 
green in autumn, but when ripe, of a fine golden-yellow with 
occasionally a soft orange tinge on its cheek, and dotted with 
small grey dots. Stalk rather more than an inch long, slightly 
curved, placed towards one side of a narrow depression. Calyx 
of medium size, partially open, set in a very shallow basin. 
Flesh white, not very fine grained, but melting, juicy, with a 
sweet, aromatic flavour. November to January. Very apt to drop 
from the tree previous to ripening. 


Cotuins. Hov. Mag. 
Watertown. 


Raised by A. Collins of Watertown, Mass., and first exhibited 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1848, Tree 
of moderate growth, with reddish shoots. 

Fruit medium, regularly obovate, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
greenish-yellow, with russet spots, and frequently a blush on the 
sunny side. Stalk short, thick, inserted at an inclination with- 
out cavity. Calyx small, and very little sunk. Flesh fine, 
melting, juicy, with a brisk, sugary flavour, resembling white 
Doyenne. Ripens first of October. 


Cotmar v’Atost. Bel. Hort. 


Comtesse d’ A lost. Duchesse d’Alost. 
Delices d’Alost. 


4. wugian variety. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, elongated-pyriform, sometimes obovate. Skin 
greenish-yellow, with a red cheek, sprinkled with many green 
or brown dots, often much russeted. Stalk large, rather long 
and curved, inserted in a slight depression. Calyx open, seg- 
ments long, basin shallow and uneven. Flesh white, buttery, 
melting, juicy, slightly astringent. October, November. 
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Comtz LELIE£uR. 


Of Belgian origin. Tree vigorous, upright, moderately pro 
ductive. Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin yellowish-green, with 
a brownish-red cheek, speckled with grey and patched with 
russet. Flesh yellowish-white, fine grained, melting, juicy, sweet 
and very high flavour. September. (Rob. Mannings’ Ms.) 


ComTE DE Paris. Bivort. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree pyramidal, very vigorous. 
Fruit medium, regularly pyritorm. Skin thick, somewhat rough, 
bright green, becomes yellow at maturity. Flesh white, melt- 
ing, buttery, juice very abundant, sugary, and agreeably per- 
fumed. Ripe in October and continues in use a long time, 
(Al. Pom.) 


Comte ve Lamy. Thomp. 


Beurré Curtet. Marie Louise Nova. ac. to 
Dingler. Marie Louise the Second. § Thomp. 
Louis Bosc. 


Young shoots, pretty strong, upright, dark coloured. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-obovate. Skin yellow, with a 
brownish-red cheek, and sprinkled with small russety dots. 
Stalk an inch long, straight, obliquely inserted under a lip, or 
planted in a slight cavity. Calyx small, set in a shallow, 
smooth basin. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, melting, 
saccharine, and high flavoured. Last of September to middle 
of October. 


Comre pE Fianpre. Van Mons. An. Pom. 


Tree vigorous, forming a pyramid, one of Van Mons’ seed- 
-ings. Fruit large, obliquely-pyriform. Skin yellowish, consider- 
ably covered with russet. Stalk long, much inclined, and in- 
serted by a lip, in a small cavity. Calyx open, set in an ex- 
ceedingly shallow corrugated basin. Flesh very buttery, melt- 
ing, Juicy, granular, sweet and rich, highly perfumed, astringent 
near the skin. November. 


ConsEILLER DE LA Cour. Van Mons, 
Marechal de la Cour. Duc de Orleans. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree moderately vigorous, pro- 
ductive. Fruit large, obovate, inclining to pyriform, oblique. 
Skin rough, greenish, slightly russeted, and covered with russet 
dots. Stalk short, inserted by a lip at an inclination in a mo- 
derate cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx also surrounded by 
russet, set in a narrow basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melt 
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ing, slightly astringent, with an excellent rich vinous flavour 
resembling Gansel’s Bergamot. October. 


ConsEe1LLER Ranwez. Wilder in Hort. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit large, very irregularly 
oblate, obscurely pyriform. Skin green, rough, with a few 
patches of russet, and many brown dots. Stalk shortish, in- 
serted in a broad cavity by a slight lip or fleshy ring. Calyx 
open, stiff, set in a deep broad furrowed basin. Flesh coarse, a 
little granular, juicy, melting, perfumed, sweet, vinous, slightly 
astringent. October. 


Cooxs. 


Origin, King George County, Virginia. Tree a very strong, 
vigorous grower, and productive. Introduced by H. R. Roby, 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia. Fruit rather large, irregularly pyra-_ 
midal. Colour pale-yellow. Flesh juicy, buttery, melting, 
sweet, rich, and vinous. (Roby.) 


Corer. ov. Mag. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings, of moderate growth and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit rather large, irregular pyriform. Skin yellowish, with 
numerous russet dots, some patches of russet, and russet around 
the calyx and stem. Stalk long, slightly curved, and enlarged 
at its insertion without cavity, and inclined. Calyx open, set in a 
rather large, abrupt, not very deep basin. Flesh whitish, not 
very fine, juicy, vinous, with a rich refreshing flavour. Decem- 

er. 4 


Crassaneé D’Hiver. (Bruneau.) 


A medium size, high flavour, half melting pear. Ripening in 
March. (Riv. Cat.) 


Cross. Hovey’s Mag. 


Originated on the premises of Mr. Cross, of Newburyport, 
Mass. Branches rather slender, greyish-yellow, of slow growth. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin smooth, at first pale, 
but ripening to a deep yellow, with a red cheek, and marked 
with numerous russet dots, and patches of russet around the eye, 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, very thick, planted in a 
slight depression. Calyx small, basin a good deal sunk. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, and sweet, with a rich and perfumed fla 
your. In eating from the last of November to the middle of 
January but chiefly in December. 
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Cusninc. Man. 


The Cushing is a native of Massachusetts, having originated 
on the grounds of Colonel Washington Cushing, of Hingham, 


Cushing. 


about forty years ago. It is a very sprightly pear, and like 
many of our native varieties, it produces most abundant crops, 
Branches rather slender, diverging, greyish-brown. 

Fruit medium size, often large, obovate, tapering rather ob- 
liquely to the stem. Skin smooth, light greenish-yellow, sprin- 
kled with small grey dots, and occasionally a dull red check. 
Stalk an inch long, planted in an abrupt cavity. Calyx rather 
small, set in a basin of moderate size. Flesh white, fine grained, 
buttery, melting, and abounding in a sweet, sprightly, perfumed 
juice of fine flavour. A hardy and capital variety for all soils. 
Not high flavour. Middle of September. 

Hanna or Hanners, quite distinct from the above: the young 
wood of Cushing is greyish-brown, while the Llanners is green- 
ish, Fruit similar to Cushing. 
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DaALias. 


Raised by Governor Edwards of New Haven, Conn. Tree up 
right, vigorous, young wood thorny, reddish-brown, 

Fruit medium, oblate, obtuse-pyriform. Skin yellow, with a ~ 
sunny cheek, thickly sprinkled with crimson and russet dots. 
Stalk large, long, inserted by a slight lip, in a very moderate 
cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow, corrugated. Flesh buttery, 
juicy, with a sweet, rich, pleasant flavour. Ripe October and 
November, 


Dana’s No. 19. 


Raised by Francis Dana, of Roxbury, Mass. Fruit large, 
cbovate, swelling out at the base. Stalk of moderate length, in 
serted in a rather slight depression. Skin yellow and thick. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, half melting, with a pleasant perfum- 
ed flavour. November. (Hov. in Mag.) 


Dana’s No. 16. 


Raised by Francis Dana, of Roxbury, Mass. Fruit under 
medium, obovate. Skin yellow russet, with dark russet specks. 
Stem in a very slight depression. Calyx open, in a deep cavity. 
Flesh yellowish-white, juicy, tender, sweet, high flavoured. 
November. (Hov. in Mag.) 


De Bavay. Van Mons. 
Poire de Bavay. 


4 


Tree very vigorous, and productive. Fruit pyriform, rather 
large. Skin yellow, with numerous grey dots. Stalk large, 
slender, curved, inserted in a cavity. Calyx rather large, open, 
basin small. Flesh juicy, melting, with a brisk vinous flavour. 
September, October. 


De Lovvaryn. Van Mons. 


Poire de Louvain. Nois Lind. Bezy de Louvain. 


Raised by Van Mons in 1827. Fruit of medium size, obovate, 
inclining to pyriform, and tapering to the stalk. Skin rather 
uneven, clear light yellow, a little marked with russet, and dot- 
ted with brown points, which take a ruddy tinge next the sun. 
Stalk about an inch long, stout, inserted obliquely without de- 
pression, or by the side of a fleshy lip. Calyx placed in a very 
narrow, shallow basin. Flesh white, buttery, and melting, with 
a rich, perfumed, and delicious flavour. Ripens the last of Sep. 
tember, and keeps till November. 
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Detices pr Cuarites. Van Mons. 


Fiuit medium, pyramidal. Skin yellowish-green, with mar- 
blings of russet, and russet dots. Stalk strong, curved, inserted 
with scarcely any depression. Calyx small, open, basin broad. 
Flesh white, juicy, melting, flavour rich and vinous, resembling 
Brown Beurré. December. 


Delices d Hardenpont of Belgium. 


De.ices p’HarpENPONT OF BELGIUM. 
Fondante Pariselle of some. 


Tree moderately vigorous, upright, with long, slender shoots. 
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Fruit medium, truncate conic, or pyramidal, angular. Skin 
rough, greenish, covered with small brown dots, becoming yel- 
lowish at maturity. Stalk short and thick, inserted in‘a small 
uneven cavity at an inclination, Calyx large, set in a shallow, 
furrowed basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melting, sweet, and 
rich, with a fine aromatic perfume. November, December. 


De ices p’HarpEnpont or ANGERS. 


Tree of moderate growth, productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, remotely pyriform, sometimes conic. 
Skin greenish, becoming yellowish at maturity, with a warm 
cheek, sprinkled and patched with russet. Stalk short and 
thick, inserted by a ring or lip at an inclination, in a small 
cavity. Calyx small, segments caducous, in a small, uneven 
basin. Flesh whitish, not very fine, nearly melting, juicy, 
sugary, with a pleasant perfume. October, November. 


Dez Sortus. Van Mons. 
Bergamotte de Solers. 


Tree of fine pyramidal habit. 

Fruit ovtuse-pyriform. Stem about an inch in length, rather 
stout, planted in a slight depression. Colour light dull green, 
becoming yellow at maturity, with some russet around stem and 
calyx. Flesh white, half melting, middling juicy, flavour pleas- 
ant, but lacks character. November, December. (Wilder’s 
Rep.) 


Destriz Corneuis. Bavort. 
Cornelis. 


Tree very vigorous and fertile. Fruit large, pyriform, swelled 
at its centre. Skin bright green, becoming somewhat yellow 
at maturity, spotted and striped with brown, and slightly coloured 
on the sunny side. Flesh white, very fine, melting, and but- 
tery, juicy, sweet, with an agreeable perfume, but not a musk, 
One of the best fruits of its season, August and September, 
(An. Pom.) 

Dz Toneres. Durandeau. 
Poire Durandeau. 


Tree very productive, of moderate vigour. Fruit very large, 
conic, pyramidal, strongly bossed on its whole surface. Skin 
green, bronzed, becoming deep yellow at maturity, and is 
entirely shaded with brown russet, and striped with red on 
the sunny side. Flesh white, fine, melting, very juicy, sugary, 
vinous, and pleasantly perfumed. It is beautiful and excellent, 
and ripens the middle of October, and keeps till the middle of 
November. (An. Pom.) 
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Dervx Saurs. Esperen. 


A fine tree, very productive. Fruit large, elongated, pyri- 
form. Skin green, spotted with dark brown. Flesh fine yel- 
lowish green, buttery, juicy, very sugary, with a decided flavour 
of almonds. November. (Al. Pom.) 


‘ Dunpas. Van Mons. Man. in Hov. Mag. 


Elliott Dundas. Bouvier. 
Rousselet Jamin. Bouvier. 


A Belgian vari- 
ety, sent to this 
country by Van 
Mons, in 1834, 

Fruit medium size, 
obovate, inclining 
to turbinate. Skin 
clear yellow, sprin- 
kled with green- 
ish black dots, and 
heightened by a 
very brilliant red 
cheek. Stalk dark 
brown, an inch long, 
stout, inserted with- 
out depression. Ca- 
lyx small, placed at 
the bottom of a 
deep round basin. 
Flesh —__yellowish- 
white, half buttery, 
melting, with a 
rich perfumed juice. 
First of October, 
and keeps some 
time. 

Dundas, 


DICKERMAN. 
Pardee’s No. 2. 


Raised by S. D. Pardee, New Haven, Conn., from whom we 
received specimens. ‘Tree vigorous and productive, young wood 
maroon. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin yellowish, thickly 
covered with minute dots. Stalk curved, fleshy at its insertion, 
in amoderate cavity. Calyx ay closed, segments persistent, 
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basin broad and uneven. Flesh whitish, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a rich, vinous flavour, perfumed. Ripe from the middle 
of September to the middle of October. 


DILuEr. 


Tree of slow growth, young wood yellow, sometimes can- 
kers. 

Fruit below medium, nearly globular. Skin yellowish, 
sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, inserted in a very slight 
cavity, by a fleshy ring. Calyx closed, set in a rather broad, 
shallow basin. Flesh whitish, coarse, and granular, juicy, but- 
tery, melting, with a very sweet, perfumed flavour. Ripe last 
of August and first of September. 


Dow. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Tree upright, 
vigorous, productive. 

Fruit rather above medium, obovate, acutely pyriform, some- 
times turbinate. Skin rough, yellowish green, sprinkled with 
russet dots, and a few small patches of russet. Stalk long, 
inserted at an inclination in a very slight cavity. Calyx large, 
open, set in a very small basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, 
melting, with a good vinous flavour, sometimes slightly astrin- 
gent. September, October. 


Doyvennz Rosin of Langelier. 


’ 
Beurre Robin. 


Tree vigorous, yellowish-brown shoots. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, very much depressed at top and bottom; angular and 
irregular. Skin greenish yellow, thickly sprinkled with russet 
and grey dots. Stalk, long, stout, inserted in a broad deep 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a wide, open, irregular basin. 
Flesh whitish, rather coarse, juicy, melting, somewhat granular, 
with a rather rich vinous perfumed flavour. September. 


Doyen Dittzen. Van Mons, 
Deacon Dillen. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit rather large, oblong, 
pyriform, or oblongated conic. Skin fine yellow, inclining to 
russet, thickly sprinkled with russet specks. Stalk short, thick, 
and fleshy, strongly fixed without any depression. Calyx small, 
rarely open, basin of moderate depth. Flesh juicy, buttery, 
sweet and rich. October, November. 
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Doyen Dillen. 


Doyrernne GovBAUtr. 


Of slow growth, and rather slender branches. Fruit medium, 
_occasionally large, obovate, acutc-pyriform. Stalk short, and 
thick. Calyx small, deeply sunk. Colour, dull pale yellow, 
with a few traces of russet, particularly around stem, and calyx. 
Flesh melting, and juicy. Flavour rich, sweet, aromatic. Ripe 
December to February. (Wilder in Hort.) 
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Doyenne Defais. 


Doyenne Derals. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit medium, trun 
cate, conic, or very obtuse-pyriform. Skin waxen yellow, with 
a bright crimson cheek. Stalk rather long, curved, inserted in 
a deep, abrupt, uneven cavity. Calyx open, segments persistent, 
basin large and open. Flesh white, juicy, buttery, melting. 
Flavour sweet, rich, and delightfully perfumed. October, No- 
vember. 


Doyenne Downtne. Leroy. 
Raised by André Leroy, and dedicated to the late A. J. Down- 


ing. Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit medium, obtuse pyriform, 
inclining to turbinate, skin greenish-yellow, sprinkled and netted 
with russet, very slightly shaded with crimson, and thickly cov- 
ered with russet dots. Flesh fine, buttery, juicy, melting, with a 
sweet, vinous, rich, perfumed flavour, somewhat aromatic. Oct. 
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Docreur Lentizr. Gregoire. 


‘fre, »zorous and productive. Fruit medium, pyriform. 
Skin brignt green, becoming slightly yellow at maturity. Flesh 
fine, melting, buttery, juice abundant, sugary, and deliciously 
perfumed. Mature at the end of October and November, 
(An. Pom.) 


Doctreur Bouvier. Van Mons. 

A vigorous tree, forming a beautiful pyramid, very productive. 

Fruit medium, elongated, truncate, conic, inclining to pyri- 
form, or remotely so. Skin greenish, becoming slightly yellow 
at maturity, sprinkled, shaded, and dotted with russet, some- 
times slightly crimson and fawn in the sun. Flesh a little 
coarse, juicy, melting, with a brisk, vinous, slightly perfumed 
flavour. December to February. 


Doctreur Carron. Bivort. 


A new pear of good promise, it has a thick skin of greenish 
yellow colour, covered with blotches of russet red in the sun, and 
russet specks, Calyx closed. Flesh yellowish white, melting, 
of a pleasant, rather spirited flavour. October, November. 
(Hov. Mag.) 


Dr. Trousseav. Bivort. 


A seedling of Alex. Bivort. Fruit large, pyriform. Skin 
green, spotted with red, and sprinkled with grey dots. Stalk 
strong and woody. Flesh firm, white, melting, buttery, with an 
abundance of perfumed sugary juice. Ripe, November, Decem- 
ber. (An. Pom.) 


DucuessE p’OrtEans. Thomp. Ken. 
Beurré St. Nicholas. St. Nicholas. 


Fruit rather above medium, obovate, including to pyriform, 
largest near the centre. Skin yellowish-green, sometimes a 
sunny cheek, with brown dots. Stalk long, pretty large, curved, 
inserted by a fleshy protuberance. Calyx nearly closed, set in 
a shallow uneven basin. Flesh juicy, melting, slightly aromatic, 
with a very good flavour. September. 


Ducuessz pe Berry p’Erk. 


Fruit small, oblate, obscurely pyriform. Skin yellow, shaded 
with light red. Stalk short, inserted in a small cavity. Calyx 
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partially open, set in a broad shallow basin. Flesh juicy, melt 
ing, with a good vinous flavour. Ripens last of August. 


DucuessE pz Brasant. Durieux. 


Tree very vigorous. Fruit of good size, turbinate, pyriform, 
sometimes elongated. Skin rough, bright green, becoming mo- 
derately yellow at ripening, much shaded with bright russet. 
Flesh whitish yellow, fine, melting, juice abundant, sugary, vi- 
nous, finely perfumed. Fruit of the first quality, ripening at the 
end of October. (An. Pom.) 


Ducuesse p’Ancoutemg. Lind. Thomp. 
Beurre Soule. 

A magnificent large dessert pear, sometimes weighing a 
pound and a quarter, named in honour of the Duchess of An- 
gouléme, and said to be a natural seedling, found in a forest 
hedge, near Angers. When in perfection, it is a most delicious 
fruit of the highest quality. We are compelled to add, however, 
that the quality of the fruit is a little uncertain on young stand- 
ard trees. On the quince, to which this sort seems well adapt- 
ed, it is always fine. The tree is a strong grower, the shoots 
upright, light yellowish-brown, and it is deserving trial in all 
warm dry soils. 

Fruit very large, oblong-obovate, with an uneven, somewhat 
knobby surface. Skin dull greenish-yellow, a good deal streak- 
ed and spotted with russet. Stalk one to two inches long, very 
stout, bent, deeply planted in an irregular cavity. Calyx set in 
a somewhat knobby basin. Flesh white, buttery, and very jui- 
ey, with a rich and very excellent flavour. October. 


Duc pr Brapant. 


Desirée Van Mons. Beurre Charneuse 
Fondante des Charneuse. Waterloo. 

Miel d’Waterloo. Belle Excellente. 
Jamin. 


Tree hardy, vigorous, productive, and equally suited with 
light or tenacious soil. 

Fruit large, oval, pyriform, tapering from centre to base and 
apex, angular. Skin greenish, shaded with crimson on the sun- 
ny side, and thickly sprinkled with greenish dots. Stalk long, 
curved, and twisted, somewhat fleshy at its insertion, in a very 
small cavity. Calyx large and open, segments persistent, in an 
irregular ribbed basin. Flesh whitish green, very juicy, buttery 
melting, with a refreshing vinous flavour, October, Novem- 
ber. 
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Due de Brabant. 


Doumorrmer. Thomp. Nois, 

A very excellent little Belgian pear, often remarkably hich 
flavoured. Fruit nearly of medium size, obovate. Skin dull 
yellow marked with russet patches and dots. Stalk nearly two 
inches long, slender, planted without depression. Calyx small, 
open, set in a slight basin. Flesh greenish-white, juicy, melting, 
exceedingly sugary and rich, with a highly perfumed aromatic 
flavour. It keeps but a short time. September. 


Durvy Cuarues. Berkmans, 
Tree vigorous and fertile, forms a pyramid. 
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Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin rough, becomes yellow at 
maturity, and chiefly covered with fawn russet. Flesh whitish- 
green, melting, juicy, very sugary. An excellent fruit ripening 
the end of November. (AI. Pom.) 


Exizasetu, Mannina’s. Man. in H. M. 
Van Mons. No. 154. 


Manning’s Elizabeth, a seedling of Dr. Van Mons’, named by 
Mr. Manning, is a very sweet and sprightly pear, with a peculiar 
flavour. 

A beautiful dessert fruit, productive, growth moderate, shoots 
reddish, and sprinkled with red and brown dots. Fruit below 
medium size, obovate, shaped like the Julienne, or a small White 
Doyenné. Skin smooth, bright yellow, with a lively red cheek. 
Stalk one inch long, set in a-shallow, round cavity. Calyx open, 
set in a broad shallow basin. Flesh white, juicy, and very 
melting, with a saccharine, but very sprightly, perfumed flavour. 
Last of August. 


EvizAsetH, Epwarps’. Wilder. Mss. 


Edwards’ Elizabeth is a seedling, raised by Ex-Governor Ed- 
wards, of New Haven, Conn. 

Fruit of medium size, often large, obtuse-pyriform, angular, 
and oblique at the base, the stalk frequently planted in a fleshy 
protuberance, like a fold. Skin smooth, yellowish-green, very 
fine, and of a peculiar waxen appearance. Flesh, white, buttery 
slightly sub-acid and good. October. 


Emitze pv’Heyst. Esperen. 


This fruit was dedicated by Major Esperen to the son of his 
friend L. E. Berckmans of New Jersey. 

A Belgian fruit. Tree of moderate vigour. <A healthy and 
good grower, but straggling and not easily brought to a pyra- 
midal form. It seems well suited to this climate and grows well 
on quince. Young wood fawn or light-brown, rather slender, 
Fruit large or above medium size, long calebasse form. Colour 
light-green, washed and waved with fawn and russet, becomes 
bright yellow at the time of maturity. Stem variable but rather 
long, sometimes fleshy, inserted in an uneven cavity. Calyx 
small, set in a deep narrow basin, surrounded by uneven pro- 
tuberances. Flesh buttery, melting, very juicy, exceedingly fine, 
sugary and well perfumed. Ripening well through November 
(L. E. Berckmans, Ms.) 
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Emile d Heyst. 


Emity Brvorr. 


Dedicated by Bouvier to the daughter of the distinguished 
Belgian Pomologist A. Bivort. 

Tree of slow growth, but very hardy, with reddish or light 
brown, upright, stout, short shoots. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic, very much depressed. 
Skin deep orange-yellow, much covered with russet. Stalk 
short and fleshy, inserted in a rather deep cavity, surrounded by 
protuberances. Calyx small, set in a deep well formed basin, ~~ 
Flesh yellowish, buttery, melting, abounding in rich sugary 
vinous juice, with a peculiar flavour, somewhat resembling 
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quince. Ripens October, November, and keeps well. (L. E 
Berckmans, Ms.) 


Emily Bivort. 


Esprerine. Van Mons. 
Beurre Sprin. 


Tree upright, vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin yellow 
with numerous brown dots and sometimes patches of russet, 
Stalk long, iiclined, inserted by a lip in a slight depression, 
Calyx open, in a rather small shallow basin. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, with a pleasant perfumed flavour. Core small. 
September and October. 


Fieve pE Naprizs. Thomp. 
Comtesse de Frénol. Beurré Bronzée. 
De Vigne Pelone. Fig Pear of Naples. Man. 


A very good, late autumn pear, but inferior to several others. 
It grows vigorously and bears well. A cooking fruit. 

Fruit of rather large size, oblong-obovate. Skin nearly 
covered with brown, and tinged with red next the sun. Flesh 
buttery, melting, and agreeable. November. 


Figur p’ALEngon. Thomp. 
Verte longue de la Mayenne. Figue d’Hiver, 


This corresponds with Verte longue of Angers and probably 
may prove synonymous with it. 
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Fonpante DE Matiyzs. Esperen. 


Tree vigorous, but of moderate productiveness. 

Fruit medium, roundish, turbinate, inclining to pyriform. 
Stalk stout, long, and curved, iaserted in a smal! uneven depres- 
sion, surrounded by russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a mo- 
derate uneven basin. Skin greenish, netted with russet, with a 
sunny cheek, becoming golden-yellow at maturity. Flesh fine, 
melting, juicy, sweet, slightly perfumed. October, November. 


Foypantse pe Nort. Esperen. Al. Pom. 
Belle de Noel. Belle apres Noel. 


Tree vigorous and a good bearer, young wood fawn colonr. 

Fruit medium, turbinate, or depressed pyriform. Skin yellow, 
often with a warm cheek, sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, 
stout, and curved, inserted by a fleshy ring or lip at a great 
inclination, Calyx firmly closed, set in a broad shallow irre- 
gular basin. Flesh juicy, with a sweet perfumed flavour. De- 
cember, January. 


Fonpante Van Mons. Thomp. 


An excellent melting pear, raised by Dr. Van Mons, and first 
introduced by Mr. Manning. It bears abundantly. 

Fruit nearly of medium size, roundish, a little depressed. 
Skin pale yellow. Stalk stout, an inch and a half long, planted 
in a rather deep cavity. Calyx set in a pretty deep basin. 
Flesh white, juicy, melting, sweet, and of very agreeable flavour. 
First of November. 


Fonpante AGREEABLE. 


Fruit medium, roundish, obovate. Colour dull yellowish- 
green, slightly russeted. Stalk planted at an inclination, and 
fleshy at its junction with the fruit. Flesh juicy and melting. 
Flavour very pleasant and refreshing, with a delicate aroma. 
Ripe last of August. (Wilder in Hort.) 


FonpantE Du Comicr, of Angers. Thomp. Comice, H. A. 


Fruit large, pyramidal, truncate-pyriform. Skin yellow, with 
a warm cheek, inclining to russet, with rnsset dots. Stalk long 
and curved, inserted in a depression. Calyx small, closed, set in 
a rather deep, open basin. Flesh juicy, buttery, with a rich, 
sugary, vinous flavour. October, November. 
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Fonpantse pgs Pres. Van Mons. 


A seedling of Van Mons’. Fruit medium, turbinate, inclining 
to pyriform. Stem of middling length, inserted in a corrugated 
cavity. Skin lemon yellow at maturity, with a few traces of 
russet, and a little red next the sun. Flesh white, melting, 
juicy. Flavour sweet and agreeable, with considerable aroma 
October. (Wilder's Rept.) 


Forette. Thomp. P. Mag. Lind. 


Forellen-birne. Poire Truite. Trout Pear. 
Corail. Petit Corail. 


This exquisitely beautiful German pear—called in that lan- 
guage Forellen-birne, 2. e., trout pear, from its finely. speckled 
appearance, is one of the most attractive dessert fruits. It 
requires a warm soil and exposure, and well deserves to be 
trained as an espalier. Young shoots long, with few and dark 
coloured branches. 

Fruit oblong-ovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin smooth, at 
first green, but when fully ripe, lemon yellow, washed with rich 
deep red on the sunny side, where it is marked with large, 
margined, crimson specks. Stalk about an inch long, rather 
slender, slightly curved, rather obliquely planted, in a shallow, 
uneven cavity. Calyx rather small, basin abruptly sunk. Flesh 
white, fine grained, buttery, melting, with rich, slightly vinous 
iuice. Beginning of November, and may be kept, with care, till 


Christmas. 


Fievur pve Neier. Van Mons. 
Snow Flower. 


Fruit medium or above, tapering by a mamelon protuberance 
to its junction with the stem which meets it by a fleshy enlarge- 
ment. Calyx small, partially closed, in a small, shallow basin. 
Surface very uneven. Colour yellowish green, mottled with 
thin russet. Flesh somewhat granular and coarse, but sweet and 
high flavoured. Ripens middle of October. 


Fiortmonp Parent. Bivort. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree of moderate vigour and 
fertility. 

Fruit very large, pyramidal, swelled towards its centre. Skin 
green, pointed and striped with brown russet; becomes deep 
yellow at maturity. Flesh coarse, melting, juicy, sugary, and 


agreeably perfumed. Ripe at the end of September. (Al. Pom.) 
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Futton. Man. Ken. 


This American 
pear is a native of 
Maine, and is a 
seedling from the 
farm of Mrs. Ful- 
ton, of Topsham, 
in that state. It 
is very hardy, and 
bears every year ab- 
undantly. Young 
shoots rather slen- 
der, and reddish- 
brown. 
Fruit below medi- 
um size, roundish, = 
flattened. Skin, at 
first, entirely gray- 
russet in colour, but 
at maturity of a 
dark cinnamon rus- 
set. ) Stalk one to 
two inches long, 
slender, planted in 
{ narrow cavity. 
Calyx with long Fulton. 
segments sunk in 
an uneven hollow. Flesh half buttery, moderately juicy, with a 
sprightly, agreeable flavour. Seeds compressed. October and 
November. 


FRANKFORD. 


Origin on the premises of Eli Merkins, near Frankford, Phila- 
delphia. A new fruit, and said to be an acquisition. Size 
medium, roundish, sometimes inclining to pyriform, not unfre 
quently obovate. Skin yeilow, containing many russet dots, 
especially towards the crown, and having occasionally a faint 
blush on the part exposed to the sun, Stalk rather short, thick, 
and fleshy at its termination, inserted in a small cavity. Calyx 
medium, open, set in a shallow, moderately wide basin. Flesh 
fine texture and buttery. Flavour exceedingly rich, with a 
delicious aroma. Quality, “best.” November. (Int. Rept.) 


FREDERIKA Bremer. Hort. 


Introduced by J. C. Hastings of Clinton, Oncida Co., N. Y. 
Tree vigorous, young wood green. 
Fruit above medium, irregularly obtuse, pyriform, sometimes 
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Bergamotte shaped. Skin greenish yellow. Stalk rather long 
and stout, inserted in a moderate cavity at an inclination by a 
lip or ring. Calyx small and closed, set in an abrupt basin. 
Flesh whitish, melting, buttery, sweet and vinous, slightly per- 
fumed. October. 


GANSEL’s SECKEL. 


Raised by Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston, England. Growth 
much like Seckel; productive. 

Fruit medium or small, oblate, much depressed. Skin yellow, 
rough, and uneven, mostly covered with thin russet, Stalk 
short and stout, inserted in a broad, shallow eavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a broad, deep basin. Flesh coarse, buttery, juicy, 
melting, with a rich aromatic perfumed flavour. November. 


Gansev’s Late BerGamorre. 


Raised by Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston, England. Of vigorous 
growth, and a promising late fruit. 

Fruit roundish, oblate. Skin greenish, rough, sprinkled with 
russet. Stalk much enlarged at its insertion in a pretty deep 
cavity. Calyx large, open, basin broad and shallow. Flesh 
juicy, granular, melting, sugary, and rich, highly perfumed with 
musk. December, January. 


GENERAL BosQuet. 


Fruit large, pyriform. Skin smooth, green, russet, spotted. 
Flesh tender, melting, first rate. Ripening in September. 
(Leroy’s Cat.) 


GENERAL CANROBERT. 


Fruit medium size, resembling St. Germain. Skin yellow, 
dotted, and spotted with russet. Flesh delicate, melting, ripen- 
ing in January and February. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


GeneRAL Lamoricrere. Hoy. Mag. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oval, inclining to ovate, remotely pyriform, 
tapering from centre towards base and crown. Skin russet, on 
greenish-yellow ground. Stalk long, curved, fleshy at its inser- 
tion in an inclined depression. Calyx open, its segments pro- 
jecting, basin very small. Flesh fine, juicy, melting, with a very 
rich, brisk, sugary flavour and peculiar perfume. Imperfect speci 
mens, astringent. October. 
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GENERAL TayLor. 


Fruit below medium, turbinate, obscurely-pyriform, broad at 
the crown. Skin cinnamon russet, becoming fawn on the 
exposed side. Stalk rathér short, cavity very small. Calyx 
partially closed, basin furrowed and not very deep. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, granular, becoming buttery and melting. Flavour 
as high as the Seckel; aroma delicious. Maturity November. 


(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


GENERAL DE LouRMEL. 
Fruit medium size, resembling Doyenne. Skin greenish, 
irregularly spotted and dotted with russet. Flesh delicate, juicy, 
melting, sugary. Ripening in November (Leroy’s Cat.) 


GERARDIN. 


Fruit medium, roundish, somewhat irregular. Skin yellow, 
with many spots and patches of rough russet, and a reddish tint 
towards the sun. Ilesh coarse, buttery, astringent, granular, 
tolerably good. September. 


Grpron Paripant. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, obtuse, pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow, with” 
a brownish cheek. Stalk rather long, inserted in a small cavity. 
Calyx open, persistent. Flesh white, juicy, melting, sweet, 
brisk, and excellent. Ripe last of September. 


Giovu-morceav. Thomp. Lind. 


Gloux Morceaux, Goulu Morceau, 

Beurré d’Hardenpont, Rol de Wurtemberg, 8 
Hardenpont d’Hiver, of the Kronprinz Ferdinand, 8 
Colmar d'Hiver, french. - von Vestreich, = 
Linden d’Automne, Beurre d’Cambron, tas} 
Beurré d’Aremberg (wrongly) Got Lue de Cambron, 


The Glou-morceau is universally admitted to be one of the 
best of the Flemish winter pears; and as it is perfectly suited 
to our climate, bearing excellent crops, it should have a place 
in every good garden. It has been confounded with the Beurré 
d’Aremberg, as has already been explained, but is readily dis- 
tinguished from that pear, by its sweeter, more sugary flavour, 
more oval figure, and more slender stalk. The growth of the 
tree is also distinct, having dark olive shoots, spreading and 
declining in habit, with wavy leaves, and makes one of the finest 
pyramids, and succeeds well on the quince. 

Much confusion has existed in reference to this pear; but 
it is now so well known by the above name, that we retain 
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it, although Beurré Hardenpont is the true name. It has long 
been and is still known in France as Beurré d’Aremberg, and 
in England as Beurré Kent. 


Glou-morceau. 


Fruit rather large, varying in form, but usually obtuse-oval. 
Skin smooth, thin, pale greenish yellow, marked with small 
green dots, and sometimes with thin patches of greenish-brown. 
Stalk rather slender and straight, an inch or more long, planted 
in a small, regular cavity. Calyx usually with open divisions, 
set in a moderately deep basin. Flesh white, fine grained, and 
smooth in texture, buttery, very melting, with a rich, sugary 
flavour, with no admixture of acid. Sometimes astringent in 
heavy soils. December. 
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Granp Sore. Esperen. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit variable in its form, generally turbinate- 
pyriform, of moderate size. Skin golden-yellow at maturity, and 
covered with russet fawn. Flesh half fine, half melting, juicy, 
sugary, vinous, perfectly perfumed. Ripe November, Decem- 
ber. 

Grasiin. Thomp. 


Tree vigorous, young wood greenish olive, very productive. 

Fruit large, oval, obtuse, pyriferm, its greatest diameter near 
the centre, from which it tapers to calyx and stem. Skin thick, 
green, and slightly sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, thick at 
its juncture with the fruit, inserted in a slight depression. 
Calyx open, segments stiff, basin abrupt and furrowed. Flesh 
whitish, coarse, a little granular, buttery, juicy, melting, with a 
fine rich vinous flavour. October, November. 


Groom’s Princess Roya. Thomp. 


A new English fruit, raised by Mr. Groom, the famous tulip 

wer, 
_ Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin greenish-brown, with 
a tinge of brownish red, and some russet tracings. Stalk short 
and thick, set in a very trifling depression. Calyx small, open, 
set in a shallow basin. Flesh buttery, melting, a little gritty 
near the core, but sweet and high flavoured. January and 
February. 


Grossz Mariz. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, oblate-pyriform. Skin yellow, covered with 
cinnamon russet. Stalk inserted without depression. Calyx 
partially closed. Flesh juicy, tender, with a rich, perfumed 
flavour resembling Brown Beurre. October. 


Gros Rousszrxet p’Aovur. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous, of pyramidal form, very productive. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin green, becoming golden-yel- 
low at maturity, shaded with russet and spotted with fawn. 
Flesh whitish, fine, melting, very juicy, sugary, vinous, deli- 


ciously perfumed. Ripens in August. (AJ. Pom.) 


Hacon’s Incomparasie. Lind. Thomp. 
Downham Seedling. 


An English fruit, raised by Mr. Hacon, of Downham Market, 
Norfolk. It is a hardy, productive tree, with rather depending 
22 
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branches. Young shoots rather slender, diverging, olive- 
coloured. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
slightly rough, pale, and dull yellowish-green, mixed with pale 
brown, sprinkled with numerous greenish-russet dots, and russet 
streaks, Flesh white, buttery, melting, with a rich vinous 
flavour. October and November. 


HappINGTON. 


Raised by J. B. Smith, Philadelphia. 

Fruit above medium, obovate, or pyriform. Colour greenish- 
yellow, with a brownish cheek. Stalk slender, inserted in a - 
small cavity. Calyx small, in a round, shallow basin, Flesh 
yellow, crisp, juicy, with an aromatic flavour. January till 
April. (Brinckle in Hort.) 


HrGerMAn. 


Originated at North Hempstead, Long Island. Tree of 
vigorous growth, an early bearer. Fruit of medium size, or 
below ; much resembles in form and colonr the Buffum. Fiavour 
intermediate between the Seckel and white Doyenne, melting 
and delicious; must be eaten at precise periods of maturity. 
Ripens about the middle of September. (Wm. R. Prince.) 


HANovER. 


From Hanover Furnace, New Jersey. 

Fruit below medium, roundish-obovate. Skin green, with 
dull green russet markings, and a brown cheek. Stalk medium, 
cavity shallow and angular, Calyx open, in an irregular basin. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, exceedingly melting and juicy. Flavour 
pleasant. Quality “good.” Ripe October. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Harvarp. Man. Ken. 
Boston Eparne, Cambridge Sugar Pear. 


The Harvard produces enormous crops, which is of fair qua- 
lity. The tree is remarkably hardy and vigorous, with upright 
shoots forming a fine head. It originated at Cambridge, Mass. 

Fruit rather large, oblong-pyriform. Skin russety olive-yel- 
low, with a brownish-red cheek. Stalk rather stout, inserted 
rather obliquely on the narrow summit or on a small cavity. 
Calyx set in a narrow basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, and 
melting, of excellent flavour, but liable, if not picked early, to 
rot at the core. Beginning of September. 


Hawe’s Winter. 


Origin, King and Queen Counties, Va., on the farm of the 
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Hawe’s family. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large, 
roundish, slightly flattened. Colour at maturity dull yellow, 
with russet spots. Flesh a little coarse, very juicy, rich, sweet, 
vinous. November to January. (H. R. Roby, Ms.) 


Heatucor. Man. 
Gore’s Heathcot. Ken. 


The Heathcot originated on the farm of Governor Gore, in 
Waltham, Mass., by Mr. Heathcot, then a tenant; the original 
tree came into bearing in 1824. Young shoots upright, reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit of medium size, regularly obovate. Skin pale greenish- 
yellow, with a very few dots, and a few russet streaks. Stalk 
an inch long, planted in a very small cavity. Calyx closed, and 
set in a rather narrow and shallow basin. Flesh white, buttery, 
and melting, moderately juicy, with an agreeable, vinous flavour. 
Middle and last of September. 


HENKEL. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings, growth vigorous, upright, young 


_ wood, dull brown. 


Fruit medium, obovate, uneven. Skin lemon-yellow, some- 
what patched with cinnamon russet. specked with dull green. 
Stalk long, inserted in a small cavity. Calyx open, in a shallow 
uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, rather coarse, melting, and 
juicy. Flavour sprightly vinous, perfumed, and excellent. Octo- 


ber. (HLov. Mag.) 


Henry tHe Fourru. Lind. 


Henri Quatre. Zhomp. Jaquin. 
Favori Musque du Conseiller. Van Mons. Beurré Ananas. 
Poire Ananas. 


This little pear, perhaps not very attractive in appearance, 
being small, and of a dull colour, is one of our greatest favour- 
ites as a desert fruit. It always bears well—often too abun- 
dantly. Young shoots diverging, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish-pyriform. Skin pale 
greenish-yellow, dotted with small grey specks. Stalk rather 
more than an inch long, slender, bent, and obliquely planted on 
a slightly flattened prominence, or under a swollen lip. Gaiyx 
small, placed in a shallow abrupt basin. Flesh whitish, not very 
fine grained, but unusually juicy and melting, with a rich, deli 
cately perfumed flavour. It should always be ripened in the 
house. Early in September. 
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Henry the Fourth, 


Henrietta. Bouvier. 


A beautiful tree of Belgian origin. Fruit small or medium, 
turbinate. Skin rough, almost entirely covered with russet 
Flesh white, half fine, melting, abounding in juice, sugary, 
agrevably perfumed. A very ‘good fruit, ripening in Novem- 
ber. (Al. Pom.) 


Tlenrt Brvort. Bivort. 


Tree pyramidal. Fruit large, form of Doyenné. Skin smooth, 
green, strongly shaded with “brown, becomes somewhat yellow 
at maturity. Flesh whitish yellow, very melting, half buttery, 
juicy, sweet, and deliciously perfumed. Ripe middle of Sep- 
tember. Very good in Belgium, not proved here. (Al, Pom.) 


HosErnsHENCK. 
Shenk’s. Smokehouse. 
Watermelon. Butter Pear. 


Origin, farm of John Shenck, Weaver Township, Pa. Tree 
vigorous and productive. Fruit variable, subject to be knotty, 
and imperfect unless well grown, 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblate. Skin light yellowish- 
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green, rarely with a blush. Stalk about an inch long, rather 
stout, inserted without much depression, sometimes by a lip. 
Calyx large, basin deep. Flesh rather coarse, tender, juicy 
melting, with a pleasant flavour. Ripens the last of August. 


H&nrietTra. 


Raised by Gov. Edward, of New Haven, Conn. Tree a free 
grower, of upright form, a good bearer, young wood reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin yellow, 
with a dull crimson cheek covered with minute grey dots. 
Stalk rather long, curved, cavity small and abrupt. Calyx 
closed, segments long, basin shallow and corrugated. Flesh 
whitish, juicy, melting, sugary, vinous, and rich; slightly aro- 
matic. Ripe middle of September; does not keep long after it 
is ripe. 


HeErIcaRrt, 


A second-rate Belgian pear, with a pleasant, perfumed juice, 
ripening early in Autumn. : 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, often rather oblong and irregu- 
lar. Skin yellow and russety. Stalk an inch or more long, 
rather slender, sct in a small cavity. Calyx set in a shallow 
basin. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, not rich, but with a 
delicate, peculiar aroma, gritty and slightly astringent. Tho 
fruit ripens the last of September. 


Hericart pz Tuury. Van Mons. 


Raised by Van Mons. A good grower, of peculiar habits 
and appearance, rather pyramidal, but with diverging crooked 
limbs of a deep brown or purple hue. Not an early nor a very 
profuse bearer. 

Frait pyramidal, turbinate. Skin rather rough, with a 
decided cinnamon color. Stalk long, and curved, inserted in a 
small abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, deeply sunk, basin uneven. 
Flesh yellowish, compact, buttery, sufficiently juicy, with a pecu- 
liar rich flavour. January and February. (L. E, Berckman’s 
Ms.) 


Hovey. 
Raised by André Leroy, and dedicated to C. M. Hovey. 


Fruit medium size, pyriform, regular; resembles the Beurré 
capiamont. Skin fair, smooth, yellow, speckled and dotted 
around the eye, the calyx at outside. Stem about an inch long 
obliquely inserted. Flesh yellow, melting, juicy, sugary, per- 
fumed, and vinovs, (Leroy’s Cat.) 
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Howell Pear. 


TloweE tt. 


Raised by Thomas Howell, of New Haven, Conn., and gives 
promise of being a valuable variety. 

Tree an upright and free grower, young shoots dark maroon, 
an carly and profuse bearer. Fruit rather large, oval, or obtuse- 
pyriform. Skin light waxen-yellow, often with a finely shaded 
cheek, thickly sprinkled with minute russet dots, and some rus- 
set patches. Stem long and stout, fleshy at its insertion in a 
moderate uneven cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
white, rather coarse and granular, with a rich, perfumed, aro- 
matic flavour. When in perfection, best, but variable. Ripe 
from middle of September to middle of October. 
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Huntington Pear. 


Huntineton. 


Origin New Rochelle, and brought to our notice by T. R. 
Carpenter. It was found in the woods a few years since by Mr. 
Huntington, and now stands in his grounds. Tree vigorous, 
forming a pyramid, an early and profuse bearer. 

Fruit nearly medium in size, roundish, obconie, truncate, some- 
times oblate. Skin rough-yellow, often shaded with crimson, 
thickly covered with grey and crimson dots, and russet patches. 
Stalk medium or long, nearly straight, cavity broad and uneyen. 
Calyx open, segments stiff, basin broad and open. Flesh white, 
very juicy, melting, buttery, with a very sweet, vinous flavour, 
delicately perfumed. A very delightful pear, of the highest 
promise. Ripe middle of September, and continues in use three 
or four weeks. 


Inconnuz Van Mons. Thomp. 


Tree vigorous, upright, very productive. Fruit medium, 
conic, obscurely-pyriform. Skin rough, green, becoming yel- 
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lowish, sprinkled. with russet. Stalk rather long, curved, inserts 
ed in a slight cavity, at an inclination. Calyx open, basin small, 
uneven. Flesh coarse, juicy, melting, sweet,and rich. Decem- 
ber to February. 


Ives’ SEEDLING. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Fruit nearly 
medium, somewhat globular, Skin greenish-yellow, shaded 
with crimson. Stalk short and thick. Calyx small, nearly 
closed, basin shallow, and irregular. 

Flesh whitish, coarse and granular, juicy, melting, with a 
refreshing sugary flavour well perfumed. Ripe about the first 
of September. 


Ivrs’ Pear. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Tree vigorous 
and very productive. Fruit small, irregularly turbinate, inclin- 
ed. Skin greenish, with a brownish-red cheek. Stalk long, in- 
serted by a fleshy ring or lip. Calyx open, basin very small. 

Flesh juicy, melting, sugary, and good. Ripens first of Sep- 
tember. 

Ives’ BERGAMOTTE. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Tree closely re- 
sembles the Seckel, and is very productive. Fruit medium or 
small, Bergamot-shape, protuberant at calyx. Skin greenish- 
yellow, with slight traces of russet. Stalk short and thick, in- 
serted by a ring or lip. Flesh rather coarse, buttery, melting, 
juicy, with a Gansel’s Bergamot flavour. Ripens first of Sep- 
tember. 

' Ivzs’ VirGALizv. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, of New Haven. Fruit below me- 
dium, pyriform, broad at calyx. Skin greenish, shaded with 
dull crimson, Stalk inserted by a lip. Calyx open, basin shal- 
low and irregular. Flesh whitish, rather coarse and granular, 
buttery, juicy, and melting, with a sweet, rich, refreshing vinous 
flavour. October. 


Jackson. 


Origin New Hampshire. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium, oblate, short pyriform or turbinate. Skin green- 
ish-yellow, somewhat russeted. Stalk long and curved, fleshy 
at its junction, inserted in a slight cavity. Calyx small and 
open, set in a rather deep abrupt basin. Flesh white and juicy, 
flavour brisk and vinous. Ripens the last of September. 


JALOUSIE DE Fontenay VEnpD&E. Man in H. M. 


This excellent French pear, was imported from Vilmorin, of 
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_ Paris. It is greatly superior in flavour to the old Jalousie 
Young shoots upright, long, brownish-yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate, or obtuse-pyriform. Skin 
dull-yellow and green, considerably marked with russet patches 
and dots, and tinged with a red cheek. Stalk about an inch 
long, set obliquely, without depression on an obtuse point. Ca- 
lyx with closed and stiff segments, set in a shallow, round basin, 
Flesh white, buttery, melting, with a rich flavoured juice. First 
of October. 


Jaminette. 


JAMINETTE. Thomp. 


Sabine. Nois. and Josephine. 
D’Austrasie. the Prech Colmar Jaminette, 
Beurre d’Austrasie. { gardens. 

Wilhelmine, 


Raised by M. Jaminette of Metz, very productive, and in fa- 
vourable seasons an excellent winter fruit. 
22* 
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Fruit of medium or large size, varying in form, but mostly 
obovate, a good deal narrowed at the stalk, Skin clear green, 
paler at maturity, considerably marked with russety brown, 
especially near the stalk, and sprinkled with numerous brown 
dots. Stalk scarcely an inch long, rather thick, and obliquely 
planted, without any depression. Calyx open and firm, set in a 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh white, a little gritty near the 
core, but very juicy and buttery, with a sugary, aromatic-almond 
flavour. November to January, 


JARGONELLE, (of the English), Thomp, Lind. P. Mag. 


Epargne. 0. Duh. Poit. Pom. Man. 
Grosse Cuisse Madame. 


Beau Présent. c Frauenschenkel. 
Poire de tables des princes. Ey ge Real Jargonelle. 
Saint Sampson Heh Sweet Summer, : 
Saint Taherts gardens. : 


Belle Verge. 


This fruit, the true Jargonelle pear, was for a long time con- 
sidered the finest of Summer pears, and Thompson yet says, 
“the best of its season.” We think, that no man will hesitate, 
however, to give the most decided preference to our native sorts, 
the Bloodgood, and Dearborn’s Seedling. It is still, however, 
one of the most common fruits in the New York market, partly, 
because it bears abundant crops, and partly, because these supe- 
rior new sorts, have scarcely yet had time to displace it. We 
consider it only a second-rate fruit, and one that quickly decays 
at the core. 

Fruit pretty large, long pyriform, tapering into the stalk. 
Skin greenish-yellow, smooth, with a little brownish colour on 
the sunny side. Stalk nearly two inches long, rather slender, 
curved, obliquely set. Calyx open, with quite long projecting 
seoments, and sunk in a small and furrowed basin. "The flesh is 
yellowish- -white, rather coarse-grained, juicy, with a sprightly 
refreshing flavour. The tree is a strong grower, with a rather 
straggling, pendant habit. Ripens the last of July and first of 
August. 

The common Cuisse Mapame of the French authors and 
gardens, is an inferior and smaller variety of Jargonelle, not worth 
cultivating. 


JARGONELLE, (of the French.) Thomp. 
Bellissime @Eté. 0. Duh. Nois. Red Muscadel. Lind. Mill. 


Supréme. Sabine d’Eté. 

Bellissime Supréme. | of French Summer Beauty. Pom. Man. 
Bellissime Jargonelle. { gardens. English Red Cheek. ) of many Ame 
Vermillion d’Hté. Red Cheek. rican gardens 
Chaumontelle @’été. Udal. 


This, which Mr. Thompson calls, by way of distinction, the 
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French Jargonelle, because it is most commonly received under 
that name from France, is a higher coloured and handsomer 
fruit than the English Jargonelle, though much inferior in qua- 
lity, and, in fact, lasts only a day or two in perfection, and is 
often mealy and over-ripe, while the exterior is fair and tempting. 

The tree is of very strong, upright growth. Fruit of medium 
size, obovate in form. Skin shining, light green, becoming 
Jemon colour, with a very rich, deep red cheek, Flesh white, 
coarse, breaking, sweet, and soon rots at the core. Ripens the 
last of July and first of August. 


Jean pe Wirre. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, oblate, depressed, remotely pyriform, angular, 
and oblique. Skin yellowish-green, dotted, sprinkled, and netted 
with russet, and slightly shaded with fawn or crimson in the 
sun, Flesh white, a little coarse, juicy, melting, with a vinous, 
somewhat peculiarly perfumed flavour. November, December. 


JERSEY GRATIOLI. 
Gracioli of Jersey. 


Tree moderately vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, obconic. Skin rough, greenish, covered 
with russet patches and dots. Stalk large, of medium length, 
inserted at an inclination in a very slight cavity. Calyx set in 
a moderately open, uneven basin, Flesh juicy, nearly melting, 
with a brisk, rich, vinous flavour; very little gritty at the core. 
Strongly resembles Gansel’s Bergamot in appearance and flavour, 
but more delicate. September, October. 


Jononnot. Man, 


Originated in the garden of George S. Johonnot, Esq., of 
Salem, Mass. 

The fruit is of medium size, of a roundish and peculiar 
irregular form. Skin very thin, dull yellowish. Stalk short 
and thick, planted by the side of a swollen protuberance. The 
flesh is melting, buttery, and very good. ‘Lhe tree is not very 
vigorous, but it bears good crops, and is in perfection from the 
middle of September to the middle of October. 


Jones’ SEEDLING. 


Origin Kingsessing, near Philadelphia. 

Fruit medium or below, pyriform, broad at calyx, tapering to 
the stem, which meets it by a fleshy junction. Skin yellow, 
shaded with russet; bright cinnamon on the sunny side. Calyx 
open, in a broad, shallow, uneven basin. Flesh coarse, granular, 
buttery, sugary, brisk, and vinous. October. 
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JOSEPHINE DE Matines. Esperen. Al. Pom. 


Tree vigorous and productive, forming a beautiful pyramid. 

Fruit medium, somewhat turbinate, very much_ flattened. 
Skin yellowish, slightly sprinkled with russet, and thickly 
covered with russet dots. Stalk long and fleshy, inserted in a 
moderate cavity, always surrounded by russet. Calyx open, set 
in a broad, shallow basin. Flesh greenish, buttery, juicy 
sugary, and perfumed. November to February. 


JULIENNE. Coxe. Man. 


A handsome sum- 
mer pear, which so 
much resembles the 
Doyenneé or St. Mi- 
chael, as to be called, 
by some, the Summer 
St. Michael. It is a 
beautiful and most 
productive fruit, and 
comes into bearing 
very early. Itis often 
of excellent flavour, 
and of the first quali- 
ty ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, it is variable in 
these respects, and 
some seasons it is 
comparatively ‘taste- 
less and insipid. In 
rich, warm, and dry 
soils it is almost al- 
ways fine. Itis a pro- 
fitable market fruit, 
and will always com- 
mand a prominent 
place in the orchard. 
The tree is of thrifty upright growth, with light yellowish- 
brown shoots. 

Fruit of small size, but varying in different soils; obovate, 
regularly formed. Skin very smooth and fair, clear bright 
yellow, on all sides. Stalk light brown, speckled with yellow, 
a little more thon an inch long, pretty stout, inserted in a very 
shallow depression, Calyx open, set in a basin slightly sunk, 
but often a little plaited. Flesh white, rather firm at first, half 
buttery, sweet, and moderately juicy. Ripens all the month of 
August. Succeeds well at the South. 


Julienne. 
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Juztes Brvorr. Al. Pom. 


Raised by Alexander Bivort. Tree moderately vigorous, 
very productive. 
_ Fruit large, oval, truncate, conic. Skin cinnamon russet on 
yellow ground, thickly sprinkled with minute grey dots. Stalk 
long, inserted at an inclination in a broad depression, Calyx 
open, set in a small, shallow basin. Flesh firm, juicy, melting, 
with a sugary vinous flavour; finely perfumed. Oct. Nov. 


eee) 


Kingsessing. 


Kinesessinc. Brinckle in Hort. 
Leech’s Kingsessing. 

Originating in the family burying-ground of Isaac Leech, 
near Philadelphia. Tree upright and of vigorous growth, with 
light yellowish-green shoots. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform, or truncate-conic. Skin green- 
ish-yellow, thickly sprinkled with minute green or grey dots. 
Stalk medium or long, curved, and fleshy at its insertion in a 
broad, uneven cavity, Calyx closed, set in a sballow, irregular 
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basin. Flesh whitish, somewhat coarse and granular, juicy, 
buttery and melting, with a sweet, rich, perfumed flavour, 
September. 


La Hérarp. Van Mons, 1825. 


Fruit above medium, obovate, obtuse-pyriform. Calyx closed, 
deeply sunk. Stalk rather stout and long, in a depression. 
Colour pale lemon-yellow, with a brownish-red cheek next the 
sun. Flesh white, melting, juicy; flavour rich, pleasant sub- 
acid; excellent. Ripens first to middle of October. (Wilder 
in Hort.) 


Las Canas. 
Bon Parent. Bouvier. 


Fruit medium, elongated turbinate, oF acute-pyriform, insen- 
sibly joining the fleshy insertion of the stem which is nearly an 
inch long. Skin greenish-yellow, with numerous brown dots 
and a few russet patches. Calyx small, open, set in an even, 
russet basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, sweet, aromatic, some- 
what astringent. October. 


La Jurve. (Esperen.) 

A vigorous pyramidal tree, branches long and bright. 

Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin marbled with brown and 
green, brightly shaded on the sunny side. Stalk long, inserted 
ina small cavity. Calyx irregular, set in a shght basin. Flesh 
half fine, melting, juicy, sugary; pleasantly perfumed ; first qua- 
lity. November. (Al. Pom 


, Laure pE Giymes. Bivort. 


A tree of moderate growth, but productive. Fruit medium. 
or large, turbinate, oval, pointed towards the stem. Skin very 
rough, light green, but becomes almost entirely covered with 
russet and light orange in the sun. Flesh white, half buttery, 
melting, juicy, sugary, and highly perfumed. Ripe middle of 
September to middle of October. (Al. Pom.) 


Leorotp I. Bivort. 


Tree of moderate vigour. Fruit large, turbinate, pyriform. 
Skin smooth, green, spotted with brown russet. Flesh whitish- 
yellow, melting, buttery, juicy, sweet, and ey perfumed, 
Ripens the middle of December, and keeps till January. (Al. 
Pom.) 

Leon LE Crerc. Louvain. 


Tree of moderate growth, very productive. 
Fruit large, pyriform. Skin russet, on greenish-yellow 
ground, Stalk long and curved, inserted in a slight cavity by 
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a lip. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh white, juicy, buttery, 
melting, rich, and exceedingly sugary. October, November. 


LENAWEE. 


Origin uncertain, grown at Adrian, Michigan, and introduced 
by Dr. D. K. Underwood of that place, and description made by 
T. M. Cooley. 

Fruit medium to large, ovate-pyrifoum, generally more or less 
one-sided, surface frequently regular. Skin lemon yellow, 
with small russet specks, and a lively vermilion cheek in the 
sun. Stalk an inch long, curved, inserted without depression, 
sometimes below a fleshy protuberance. Calyx small, set in a 
shallow basin. Flesh yellowish white, tender, buttery, with a 
high and quite peculiar aromatic flavour. Ripens first to middle 
of August. 


Lewis. Man. Ken. Thomp. 


This is an excellent winter pear, originated on the farm of 
Mr. John Lewis, of Roxbury, and was first discribed and brought 
into notice by that veteran and zealous amateur of fruits, Samuel 
Downer, Esq., of Dorchester, near Boston. It bears enormous 
crops; indeed, this is the chief fault of the tree, and the soil 
should therefore be kept rich, or the pears will necessarily be 
small. The fruit has the good quality of adhering closely to 
the tree, is not liable to be blown off or injured by early frosts, 
and should be allowed to remain on till late in the season. The 
tree grows vigorously, and has long, drooping branches, of dark 
olive colour. 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, obovate. Skin thick, dark 
green in autumn, pale green at maturity, with numerous russety 
specks. Stalk long and slender, inserted nearly even with the 
surface. Calyx large, with white spread divisions, basin almost 
level. Flesh yellowish-white, rather coarse grained, melting, 
juicy and rich in flavour, with a slight spicy perfume. November 
to February. 


Lrperate. Hoy. Mag. 


Fruit rather large, elongated, truncate-pyriform. Skin green- 
isli-yellow, sprinkled with brown orrusset dots, and with patches 
of russet. Stem long, curved, inserted im a cavity at an inclina- 
tion. Calyx large and open, basin broad and shallow. Flesh 
juicy, melting, sweet, rich, and peculiarly aromatic. October. 


Lizurenant Poirevin. 


Fruit of large size, resembling in colour Glout Morceau, 
Skin yellow, netted and spotted with russet. Flesh white, juicy, 
half melting. Ripe from February to April, (Leroy’s Cat.) 
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Limon. Van Mons. Man. in H. M. 


No. 10. Van Mons. Beurre Haggerston. 
Bergamotte Louise. 


A fine, sprightly, Belgian pear, originated by Van Mons, 
The young shoots are long, slender, reddish brown. 

Fruit rather small, obovate. Skin smooth, yellow, with a 
faint red cheek. Stalk an inch and a half long, rather stout, 
set in a moderately depressed, round cavity. Calyx set in a 
rather shallow, round basin. Flesh white, buttery, melting and 
juicy, with a sprightly, high flavour. Middle of August. 


Lover. Ken. 
Smith’s Bordenave. 


The Lodge Pear is a native of Pennsylvania, and is under- 
stood to have originated near Philadelphia. It is a very agree- 
able subacid pear, and has so much of the Brown Beurre cha- 
racter, that we suspect it is a seedling of that fine old variety. 

Fruit of medium size, pyriform, tapering to the stem, and 
one-sided. Skin greenish-brown, the green becoming a little 
paler at maturity, and much covered with patches of dull russet. 
Stalk an inch and a fourth long, obliquely planted at the point 
of the fruit, which is a little swollen there. Flesh whitish, a 
little gritty at the core, which is large, juicy, and melting, with 
a rather rich flavour, relieved by pleasant acid. September and 
October. 


: Louis Duronr. Durieux. 


Tree vigorous and beautiful, promises to be fertile. 

Fruit sufficiently large, sometimes in the form of Doyenne, 
but ordinarily longer and more turbinate. Skin smooth, dull 
green, passing to yellow at maturity, strongly shaded with fawn 
russet, sometimes striped and marbled. Flesh white, half fine, 
melting, juicy, sweet, and perfumed; a fruit of first quality, 
ripening towards the end of October. (An. Pom.) 


Loutsr Bonne or Jerszy. Thomp. 


Bonne de Longueval. Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
Louise Bonne d’Avranches. Beurré or Bonne Louise d’ Araudoré. 
William the Fourth. 


Originated in France, near Avranches, succeeds admirably on 
the quince, forming or fine pyramid—not of the first quality, but 
profitable. Tree vigorous, upright, very productive; fruit of 
better quality on the quince than on the pear. 

Fruit large, pyriform, a little one-sided. Skin smooth and 
glossy, pale green in the shade, but overspread with brownish 
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red in the sun, and dotted with numerous gray dots. Stalk 
about an inch long, curved, rather obliquely inserted, without 


Louise Bonne of Jersey. 


depression, or with a fleshy, enlarged base. Calyx open, in a 
shallow, uneven basin. Flesh greenish white, very juicy and 
melting, with a rich and excellent flavour. September and 
October. [This is very distinct from the old Louise Bonne, a 
green winter fruit, of third quality. 


Mavame Miter. 


Fruit very much resembling grey Beurre as to form and colour, 
and the Urbaniste as to qualities. Flesh white, delicate, fine, 
half melting, sugary and agreeably perfumed, ripening in March 
and April. (Leroy’s Cat.) 
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Mapame Dvucar. Esperen. 


Tree pyramidal, very vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oval, lightly depressed at base and crown, 
Skin smooth, bright grven, becoming yellow at maturity. Flesh 
white, half fine, very juicy, sugary, and slightly perfumed. 
Ripens the middle of August. (Al. Pom.) Very good in 
Belgium. 


Mapame Exniza._ Bivort. 


Tree vigorous, wood stout. 

Fruit large, pyriform. Skin smooth, bright green, and be- 
comes almost yellow at maturity. Flesh rosy, fine, buttery, 
melting, abounding with sweet juice, very agreeably perfumed. 
November. (Al. Pom.) Excellent in Belgium, promising well 
here. The tree is hardy, but has an awkward, rather crooked, 
and declining habit, and very narrow leaves. The young shoots 
are olive gray. 


MaAtconaiTreE D’Hasprin. 


Fruit large, form roundish, obovate. Stalk one inch long, 
inserted in a slight depression. Calyx closed, set in a rather 
deep, irregular basin. Skin dull yellow, with a brownish red 
cheek, stippled with coarse dots, and russeted at the calyx. 
Flesh juicy, tender, and melting. Flavour rich subacid, per- 
fumed. Tree vigorous, hardy, and productive. October, No- 
vember. (Wilder’s Rep.) 


, Martrua Ann. 
Dana’s No. 1. 


Raised by Francis Dana of Roxbury, Mass. 

Fruit medium size, elongated, obovate. Skin smooth, yellow, 
with yellow specks. Calyx elosed, Flesh white, juicy, tender, 
very pleasantly subacid. November. (Hov. in Mag.) 


Marie Parent. An. Pom. 


Raised by Bivort. Tree moderately vigorous. 

Fruit large, pyriform; surface uneven. Stalk short, inclined. 
Calyx in a large furrowed cavity. Skin golden yellow at matu- 
tity. Flesh white, very fine, melting, somewhat buttery, very 
juicy, sugary, and deliciously perfumed. October. (An, Pom.) 


Marre Louisz. P. Mag. Lind. Thomp. 


Forme de Marie Louise. Princesse de Parme. 
Marie Chrétienne. Braddick’s Field Standard. 


A Belgian variety of first quality in its native country, but has 
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not proved so good here. It is variable, some- 
times very good; may improve with age. 
Fruit pretty large, oblong-pyriform, rather 
irregular or one-sided in figure. Skin at first 
pale green, but at maturity rich yellow, a good 
deal sprinkled and mottled with light russet 
on the exposed side. Stalk an inch and a 
half long, obliquely planted, sometimes under 
a slightly raised lip, sometimes in a very 


Marie Louise. 


small, one-sided cavity. Calyx small, set in a narrow, some- 
what plaited basin. Flesh white, exceedingly buttery and melt- 
ing, with a rich, saccharine, and vinous flavour. Last of Sep- 
tember and middle of October. 


MarecuaL PeExissier. 


Fruit of medium size, ovoid. Skin yellow, and reddish in the 
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sun. Flesh tender, juicy. Ripening in September and October 
Tree very productive. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


Marianne pe Nancy. Al. Pom. 

Fruit large, pyramidal, inclining to pyriform. Skin yellowish 
green, thickly covered with brown and green dots. Stem 
medium ; calyx large and open; basin shallow. Flesh coarse, 
granular, juicy, and from young trees poor. November. 


Marecnuat Ditten. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous and very fertile. 

Fruit very large, very inconstant in form, varying from turbi- 
nate to ovoid and almost cylindric. Skin pale green, mottled 
with fawn and yellow slightly at maturity. Flesh white, fine, 
melting, and buttery, and abounds in very sugary juice. Ripe 
last of October and November. (An. Pom.) 


MATHER. 


Originated with John Mather, near Jenkinstown, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 

Fruit below medium size, obovate. Skin red, with occasion- 
ally a mottled cheek, and russeted around the stem, which is 
obliquely inserted by fleshy rings without depression, Calyx 
medium, basin very small. Flesh a little coarse, but buttery. 
Flavour delicate and pleasant. August. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Maynarp. 


Origin unknown ; grown in Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Fruit medium, obovate-pyriform. Skin yellow, with russes 
dots and a crimson cheek. Stalk obliquely inserted, fleshy at 
its junction. Calyx open, in a slight depression. Flesh white, 
juicy, and sugary. Ripe last of July. (Dr. Eshleman.) 


McLaveu.in. 


A native of Maine, introduced by S. L. Goodale of Saco 
Tree hardy and vigorous. 

Fruit large, elongated, obtuse-pyriform.” Skin rough, greenish, 
mostly covered with russet, which becomes yellowish at maturity, 
with a warm sunny cheek. Stalk short, inserted at an incli- 
nation, with some appearance of a lip. Calyx open, set in a 
shallow, corrugated basin. Flesh whitish, not very fine, juicy 
and melting. Flavour sweet, rich, and perfumed. November 
to January. 


Merriam. 


Origin, Roxbury, Mass. ‘Tree vigorous and very productive, 
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Fruit large, roundish, somewhat flattened at base and crown, 
Skin smooth, dull yellow, covered with pale russet around the 
stem and calyx, and entire surface somewhat netted with russet. 
Stem short, moderately stout, in a small cavity with one pro- 
tuberant side. Calyx closed, basin shallow and furrowed. Flesh 
yellowish, coarse, melting, and juicy. Flavour sugary, sprightly 
perfumed, excellent. September, October. (Hov. Mag.) 


Mianonne D’Hiver. Bivort. 


Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin very 
rough, russet. Stalk stout, inserted by a lip, often at a great 
inclination. Calyx partially closed, set in a small basin. Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, granular, nearly melting, brisk sweet, and rich, 
slightly astringent. November. 


Mititor pe Nancy. Van Mons. 


A pyramidal tree, very fertile, producing at the same time at 
the extremity of its branches and its long spurs. 

Fruit small or medium, regularly pyriform. Skin smooth, 
light green, becoming yellow a long time before its maturity. 
Flesh whitish yellow, buttery, melting, not deficient in juice, 
sugary, and very agreeably perfumed. October, November. (A. 

om.) 


Mircuetu’s Russer. 


Origin Belleville, Illinois. Fruit medium or small, obovate, 
inclining to conic. Skin rough, dark russet, thickly covered 
with grey dots. Stalk long, inserted in a small cavity by a ring 
or lip. Calyx open, basin uneven. Flesh juicy, melting, rich, 
highly perfumed. November. 


Monse1cneur Arrre. Bivort. 


Fruit medium, roundish, somewhat angular. Skin rough, 
greenish, considerably covered with thick russet, and thickly 
sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk long, curved, inserted in a 
moderate cavity. Calyx small, open, persistent, basin broad. 
Flesh white, rather coarse, granular, rich and perfumed. No- 
vember. 


MoyAmMeENSsING. 


Origin in the garden of J. B. Smith, Philadelphia, Moya- 
mensing District. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit me- 
dium, irregular, obovate, knobbed and rough. Colour light yel- 
low, covered with minute grey dots. Stalk fleshy, of medium 
ength, and inserted by rings in a small cavity. Calyx closed. 
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set in a rather deep corrugated basin. Flesh white, swect, 
slightly breaking, moderately juicy. Ripe August, September 
(Brinckle in Hort.) : 


MuscapIne. 


The Muscadine is remarkable for its high musky aroma. Its 
history is uncertain, and it is believed to be a native. It bears 
very heavy crops, and if the fruit is picked, and ripened in the 
house, it is a good pear of its season, 

Fruit of medium size, roundish obovate, regularly formed. 
Skin pale yellowish-green, a little rough, thickly sprinkled with 
brown dots. Stalk “about an inch long, set in a well formed, 
small cavity. Calyx with reflexed segments, set in a shallow 
basin. Flesh white, buttery and melting, with an agreeable, 
rich musky flavour. LaSt of August and first of September 
Shoots stout, dark grey-brown. 


Musxineum. 


Origin doubtful. Tree very vigorous, upright. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, much dotted 
with russet and green. Stalk long, cavity small. Calyx open, 
basin very shallow. Flesh melting, with a pleasant, brisk fla 
vour, perfumed. Ripe middle and last of August. 


Naporeon. Liard. 


Medaille. Charles d’Autriche, } incorrectly 
Sucrée Dorée, (of some.) Wurtemberg, of some. 
Roi de Rome. Poire Liard. 


The Napoleon is hardy, thrifty, and bears abundant crops, 
eyen while very young. In poor soils, or in unfavourable ex- 
posures only, it is astringent. The leaves are broad and the 
shoots are upright, and olive-coloured. 

It was raised trom seed in 1808, by M. Liard, gardener at 
Mons. 

Fruit pretty large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin smooth, clear green 
at first, but becoming pale yellowish-green at maturity. Stalk 
varying from half an “inch to an inch long, pretty stout, set in a 
slight depression or under a swollen lip. Calyx set in a basin 
of moderate depth. Flesh white, melting, remarkably full of 
juice, which is sweet, sprightly and excellent. Should be ri- 
pened in the house, when it will be fit for use in September, 
and may be kept for weeks. 


Niert. Thomp. Van Mons. 


BeurreéWiell. Man in H. M. Colmar Bose. 
Poire Niell. Lind. Fondante du Bois, incorrectly of some 


A large and handsome Be'gian variety, raised by Van Mons, 
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from seeds sown in 1815, and named in honour of Dr Niell, of 
Edinburgh, a distinguished horticulturist and man of science 
The tree bears pleutifully. Its quality is not yet fully ascer- 
tained, but specimens obtained here promise well. Young wood 
stout, diverging, grey. 

Fruit large, obovate, inclining to pyriform, rather shortened 
in figure on one side, and enlarged on the other—tapering to 
the stalk, which is about an inch long, obliquely planted, with 
little or no cavity. Skin pale yellow, delicately marked with 
thin russet, finely dotted, and sometimes marked with faint red. 
Flesh white, buttery, sweet, with a plentiful and agreeable juice. 
Last of September. 


Ne Prius Mevris. THemp. 


This is a Belgian pear, one of Dr. Van Mons’ seedlings, named 
in allusion to Pierre Meuris, his gardener at Brussels. The tree 
grows upright, has short-jointed, olive-coloured shoots. 

Fruit medium or rather small, roundish, usually very irregular, 
with swollen parts on the surface, Skin rough, dull yellowish- 
brown, partially covered with iron-coloured russet. Stalk quite 
short, set without depression, in a small cavity. Flesh yellowish- 
white, buttery, melting, with a sugary and agreeable flavour. 
January to March. 


Nixes? 


A foreign variety imported by John M. Niles, Hartford, Conn, 
The original name having been lost, it has not yet been iden- 
tified. 

Fruit large, obtuse, pyriform. Colour yellow at maturity, 
thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk long, inserted in a deep, 
abrupt, uneven cavity. Calyx closed, set in a deep round basin. 
Flesh juicy, buttery, sweet and pleasant. December, (Ad. 
Int. Rep.) 


Nouveau Porresvu. Bivort. 


A seedling of Van Mons, a very vigorous grower, forming a 
beautiful pyramid, very productive, young wood brownish-red. 
Fruit large, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin green, with 
numerous russet dots and sometimes patches of russet. Stem 
rather short, curved, inserted at an inclination often by a fleshy 
protuberance or fold, without depression. Calyx large, closed, 
set in a narrow basin of moderate depth. Flesh whitish, buttery, 
juicy, melting, with a sugary, vinous, and very refreshing flavour 
Ripe November. <A pear of great promise. 
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Nouveau Poiteau. 


Ononpaca. Hort. 
Swan’s Orange. 


Supposed to have originated in Farmington, Conn. Tree 
very vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, obtusely-pyriform, tapering from centre towards 
calyx and stalk. Skin somewhat coarse aud uneven, thickly 
covered with russet dots, fine rich yellow at maturity, generally 
with some traces of russet, and sometimes with a sunny cheek 
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Stalk rather stout, of medium length, inserted in a small cavity, 
at an inclination. Calyx small, firmly closed, set in a narrow, 
somewhat uneven basin. Flesh buttery, melting, abounding in 
juice, slightly granular, and when in perfection with a fine nch, 
vinous flavour. A variable fruit, often quite acid and not rich 
September to November. 


ONTARIO. 


Onigin, Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. Tree vigorous and 
productive, said to be a valuable market variety. 

Fruit medium, elongated, obtuse-pyriform, somewhat irregu- 
Jar. Skin pale yellow, thickly covered with grey or green dots. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted by a fleshy ring in a rather large 
depression. Calyx partially closed or open in a shallow, irre- 
gular, corrugated basin. Flesh white, granular, juicy, almost 
melting, with a sweet, pleasant flavour. Ripens last of Sep. 
tember. 


OrpHELINE Cotmar. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous, very fertile. Fruit very large, pyriform, Skin 
bright green, becomes somewhat yellow at maturity, striped 
and dotted with grey, brown, and black, and shaded with russet, 
fawn on the sunny side, and around the calyx and stem. Flesh 
whitish-yellow, fine, melting, a little granular around the core, 
juicy, sweet, and perfumed. A beautiful and excellent fruit, 
ripening about the middle of October. (An. Pom.) 


Ossorne. West. Farm. and Gard. 


Origin, Economy, Indiana. Productive and a free grower. 

Fruit medium, short-pyriform. Skin yellowish-green, with 
numerous grey dots. Stalk rather long, inclined in a slight 
depression, basin broad and shallow. Calyx partially closed. 
Flesh white, juicy, brisk, vinous. Middle of September. 


Ospannv’s Summer. Hort. 


Origin, Wayne County, N. Y. Tree moderately vigorous, 
upright, an early and prolific bearer. 

Fruit small, obovate, inclining to conic, Skin fine, clear yel- 
low, thickly dotted witb small greenish and brown dots, with a 
warm cheek on the side of the sun, and some traces of russet, 
particulariy around stalk and calyx. Stalk of medium length, 
rather strong, inserted in an abrupt cavity. Calyx open, set in 
a broad, shallow basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a 
rich sugary flavour and pleasant musky perfume. Ripens early 
in August. 

28 
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Oswreco Brurre. Hort. 


Read’s Seedling. 


Raised by Walter Read, of Oswego, N. Y. Tree vigoroug 
hardy, and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, sometimes inclining to conic. Skin 
yellowish-green, streaked and mottled with thin russet, but 
becomes a fine yellow. Stalk rather short, inserted in a deep, 
round cavity. Calyx closed, set in an even, shallow basin. 
Flesh buttery, juicy, melting, with a fine rich, vinous, aromatic 
flavour. October, November. 


Pappoox. 


Received of Chauncey Goodrich, of Burlington, Vt., who informs 
us that it is quite popular in many sections of that State, ripen- 
ing about the time of Madeline, and by many preferred to it. 
Fruit rather below medium, pyriform. Skin light yellow, some- 
times with a faint blush. Stalk medium, with much depression. 
Calyx in a rather broad, shallow basin. Flesh fine grained, 
melting, sweet but not very high flavour. Ripe last of July. 


ParpExr’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by S. D. Pardee, New Haven, Conn. Tree very pro- 
ductive, young shoots slender. 

Fruit small, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, chiefly covered 
with russet. Stalk short, calyx open. Flesh coarse, granular, 
buttery, juicy, melting, with a very high, vinous flavour, strongly 
perfumed. October. 


ParsonaGeE. 


For its history, see Church. Tree a fine healthy grower, 
produces large crops of perfect fruit annually. 

Fruit medium or large, obovate, obtuse-pyriform, often in- 
clined. Skin orange yellow, rough, generally shaded with dull 
crimson, netted with russet and thickly sprinkled with russet 
dots. Stalk short and thick, fleshy at its junction, inserted in a 
small cavity. Calyx partially open, stiff, set in a shallow, slightiy 
russeted basin. Flesh white, slightly coarse, somewhat granu. 
lar, juicy, melting, with a very sugary and refreshing vinons 
flavour. This beautiful and excellent fruit will no doubt rank 
among the most valuable of its season. Lipe al) of Septem 


ber. 
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Parsonage Pear. 


ParapisE Dp’ AUTOMNE. 


Calebasse Bosc. Van Mons. 
Maria Nouvelle. 
Princesse Marianne. 


Tree very vigorous, shoots long and twisting, thickly sprinkled 
with very conspicuous dots. 

Fruit large, angular, with its largest diameter near the centre, 
pyriform, often gourd-form. Skin yellow, mottled, and often 
entirely overspread with bright cinnamon russet, surface uneven. 
Stalk long, enlarged at both ends, and inserted without much 
cavity, often by fleshy wrinkles or folds. Calyx open, basin 
abrupt, and surrounded by prominences. Flesh moderately fine, 
sonietimes slightly granular, juicy, melting, with a very rich 
vinous, aromatic flavour. September, October. 
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Passz Cormar. Lind. Thomp. P. Mag. 


Ananas d'Hiver. Colmar Hardenpont. 
Passe Colmar Epineaux. Présent de Malines. 
Colmar Gris. Marotte Sucrée Jaune. 
Passe Colmar Gris. Souveraine d’Hiver. 
Beurré Colmar Gris, dit précel. | ac. to Colmar Souveraine. 
Précel. Thomp. Gambier. 

Fondante de Panisel. Cellite. 

Fondante de Mons, Colmar Preule. 

Beurré d’Argenson. Colmar Dorée. 
Regintin. D'Ananas, (of some.) 


Pucelle Condésienne. 


The Passe Colmar is a Belgian pear, raised by the Counsellor 
Hardenpont. Vigorous growth, and abundant bearer. It grows 
indeed almost too thrifty, making long, bending shoots, and 
owing to this over-luxuriance, the fruit 1s often second rate on 
young trees, but on old trees, with high cultivation, it is some- 
times of the best quality. It is a very variable fruit, and often 
poor. The young shoots are of a lively brownish-yellow. 

Fruit rather large, varying considerably from obovate to ob- 
tuse-pyriform, Skin rather thick, yellowish-green, becoming 
yellow at maturity, a good deal sprinkled with hght-brown rus- 
set. Stalk an inch and a half long, inserted in an obtuse, une- 
ven cavity, or sometimes without depression. Calyx open, basin 
shallow. Flesh yellowish-white, buttery and juicy, with a rich, 
sweet, aromatic flavour. 


Passans pu Porrucat. Thomp. 
t 


Summer Portugal. Miller’s Early. 


A delicate and pleasant pear, which comes early into bear- 
ing, and produces very large crops. Shoots upright, reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit small, roundish, and much flattened. Skin pale yel- 
low, with a cheek of fairest brown, becoming red in the sun. 
Stalk nearly an inch long, inserted in a round, regular hollow. 
Calyx stiff, basin moderately sunk. Flesh white, juicy, break- 
ing, of very delicate, agreeable flavour. Last of August. 


Pater Noster. 


Fruit large, oblong. Skin yellow-russet. Stalk medium in 
length, wrinkled, enlarged at its insertion, which is at an incli- 
nation in a small irregular cavity. Calyx open, segments stiff, 
in a small even basin. Flesh yellowish, juicy and melting, with 
a rather rich, vinous, or subacid flavour, pleasantly perfumed, 
November, December. 
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PagEncy. 


Payuency. Paul Ambre? 


Introduced from France, by Col. M. P. Wilder. Fruit of 
medium size, regularly pyriform. Skin green at first, becoming 
dull yellow at maturity, marked with patches of russet at both 
extremities, and dotted with the same. Stalk long, inserted 
without depression. Calyx stiff, open, set in a very shallow ba- 
sin, Flesh white, buttery, with sweet, nch, and perfumed fla- 
vour. October to November. 


Pracu Pear. 
Poire Peche, 


A seedling of Esperen, of moderate growth and productive. 
Fruit edium, turbinate, approaching pyriform, often truncate- 
conic. Skin fine yellow, with bright russet dots. Stalk rather 
long, sometimes inserted in a cavity, and sometimes by a fleshy 
ring. Calyx open, persistent, set in a shallow basin. Flesh 
juicy, melting, sugary, and vinous, sometimes a little as- 
tringent. Ripens last of August. 


Penpeton’s Earty York. Ilov. Mag. 


Raised by Mrs. Jeremiah York, of Connecticut. Tree mode- 
rately vigorous, and very productive, 

Fruit medium or below, obovate, varying to obtuse-pyriform. 
Skin yellow, sometimes with a faint blush. Stalk inserted in a 
moderate cavity. Calyx open, basin irregular. Flesh melting, 
sweet, slightly perfumed. Ripens last of July. 


PENGETHLY. 


One of Mr. Knight’s seedlings. Fruit medium, inclining to 
oval. Stem long, rather slender, enlarged at the base, curved 
and twisted, set in a rather uneven depression. Calyx 
large, segments quite long and narrow. Skin light green, thickly 
sprinkled with dark dots, yellowish on the side of the sun, 
where the dots become reddish, and sometimes form a red cheek. 
Flesh somewhat coarse, but juicy, sweet, and good. One of the 
best of Knight’s pears. February, March. (Robert Manning’s 
MS.) 


Perre, 


An American pear. The original tree is growing in that 
interesting place, the old Bartram Botanic Garden, near Phila- 
delphia. Col. Carr, the proprietor, who has disseminated this 
tree, informs us that in 1735, a seed was received by the elder 
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John Bartram, from Lord Petré of London, as being the seed 
of a fine butter pear. 

The tree is not a rapid grower, but produces very regular and 
abundant crops. Young wood slender, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit of medium size, or rather large, obovate. Skin very 
thin, pale yellow, (sometimes marked with greenish-russet, and 
sprinkled with russet about the eye.) Stalk stiff and strong, 
about an inch long, stout at the lower end, and set in a peculiar, 
abruptly flattened cavity. Calyx small, set in a narrow, but 
smooth basin, Flesh whitish, fine grained, buttery, and very 
melting ; with a perfumed, slightly musky, high flavour. Octo- 
ber, and if picked early, will keep a long time. 


Philadelphia. 


Pumavetpema. Hort. 
Latch. Orange Bergamot (erroneously). 
Origin, near Philadelphia. Tree healthy, vigorous, young 
shoots yellowish-brown, productive. Fruit sometimes cracks, 
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Fruit large, oblate, obtuse-pyriform, sometimes broadly oval- 
truncate. Skin yellow, thickly sprinkled with green or grey 
dots, sometimes netted with russet. - Stalk of medium length, 
stout at its insertion in an abrupt cavity. Calyx open, set in a 
broad uneven basin. Flesh coarse, juicy, buttery, melting, with 
an excellent sugary flavour, slightly perfumed. September. 


Puitrere Gors. Bivort. 


Tree sufficiently vigorous, and very fertile. Fruit medium, 
turbinate-pyriform, bossed, and often irregular. Skin rough, 
totally covered with grey russet. Flesh whitish-yellow, fine and 
melting, juice enough, sweet, and finely perfumed; quite first 
quality. Ripens middle of November. (An. Pom.) 


Piz IX. Bivort. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit large, oblate, obconic, irregularly 
pytitorm, largest diameter at the centre. Skin yellow, slightly 
russeted. Stalk medium, curved, rather stout, fleshy at its 
insertion, by a lip. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh coarse 
and granular, rich and good. Ripens last of September. 


Puarr. 
Platt’s Seedling. 
Origin on the farm of the late Thomas Tredwell, Beekman- 
town, Clinton Co. N.Y. Tree vigorous, hardy, and productive. 
Fruit rather large. Skin yellow, a fruit of good quality, and 
perhaps may be valuable for orchard culture, particularly at the 
North. October, November. 


Pocanontas. 

Origin, Quincy, Mass. Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit me- 
dium, form variable, obovate-pyritorm, often turbinate. Calyx 
small, closed. Stem short, inserted without depression. Color 
lemon-yellow, with traces of russet, and occasionally a bright 
vermilion cheek. Flesh white, melting, juicy, and buttery. 
Flavour sweet, rich, and musky. Ripe first to the middle of 
October. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Porre D’ALBRET. 
Beurre d’ Albret. Fondante d’ Albret. 
Calebasse d’ Albret. 

A foreign variety. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit me- 
dium or above, elongated pyriform, angular, often with a suture 
on one side. Skin yellow, mostly covered with cinnamon russet. 
Stalk short, thick, and fleshy, much inclined at its insertion by 
a lip. Calyx small, open, or partially closed; basin small and 
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uneven. Flesh greenish-white, exceedingly juicy, buttery, melt- 
ing with a rich vinous flavour, highly perfumed. October. 


Porre p’Aponpance. Duh. . 

Fruit above medium. Form oblong-pyriform, Neck thick. 

Colour pale-yellow, with numerous russet dots, mottled and in- 

termingled with vermilion, and red on the sunny side. Flesh 

melting and juicy, with a sweet delicious flavour. Ripe middle 
of October. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Potre Rovusszton. (Berckman’s.) 
Rousselon. 

Tree of medium vigor, grows well as a pyramid. Fruit me- 
dium, shaped lke a Doyenne. Skin citron-yellow at maturity, 
dotted with russet, and highly coloured on the side of the sun, 
Flesh fine, half melting, sufficiently juicy, sugary, vinous, with 
an agreeable perfume, February. (An. Pom.) 


Porre pes Cuassrurs. Van Mons. 


A seedling of Van Mons. Fruit medium, pyriform, some- 
times depressed. Skin greenish-yellow, covered with minute 
dots, and a few patches of russet. Stalk long, enlarged at its 
junction, without depression. Calyx small, basin shallow. 
Flesh buttery, juicy, slightly granular, with a highly perfumed 
flavour, resembling Brown Beurré. October. 


Porre pv’ AvRIL. 


Tree a vigorous grower, both on pear and quince, very pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit large, roundish, angular, obtusely conic, Skin green- 
ish-yellow, slightly shaded and somewhat spotted with russet, 
and thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk long and curved, 
inserted usually in a depression. Calyx closed, basin deep, and 
irregular. Flesh whitish, compact, coarse, granular, juicy, half- 
melting, sweet and agreeable; a good baking pear, with some 
promise for the dessert. November to February. 


Porre ve Lepine. 
De Lepine. Delepine. 


Tree of moderate growth, very productive. 

Fruit small, angular, oblate. Skin yellowish, shaded with 
crimson, slightly russeted. Stalk long, greatly enlarged at its 
junction to both fruit and branch; cavity broad and shallow 
Calyx small, open in a corrugated basin of little depth. Flesh 
coarse, granular, melting, juicy, with a brisk, vinous, perfumed 
flavour. November, December. 
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Pounp. Coxe. 


Uvedales St. Germain. Du Tonneau. 

Winter Bell. Royal d’ Angleterre 
Bretagne le Cour. Comice de Toulon. 
Belle Angevine. Beauté de Terveuren. 
Belle de Jersey. Pickering Pear. 


Lent St. Germain. 

The Pound, or Winter Bell pear, valued only for cooking, is 
one of the most common fruits in the Middle States. Indecd, 
this and the Black Pear of Worcester, so common in New Eno- 
land, are the only two kitchen pears extensively grown in this 
country. The pound pear is the larger of the two, often weigh- 
ing a couple of pounds each. It is also an abundant bearer, 
and a profitable orchard crop. The trees are strong and healthy, 
with very stout, upright, dark-coloured wood. 

Fruit large, pyriform, swollen at the crown, and narrowing 
gradually to a point at the insertion of the stalk. Skin yellow- 
ish-green, with a brown cheek, (yellow and red when long kept,) 
and sprinkled with numerous brown russet dots. Stalk two 
inches or more long, stout, bent. Calyx crumpled, set in a nar- 
row, slight basin. Flesh firm and solid, stews red, and is excel- 
ent, baked or preserved. 


Pratt. Hort. 


A native of Rhode Island. Tree a vigorous upright grower, 
very productive. 

Fruit above medium, obtuse-pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow 
shaded with crimson, and sprinkled with numcrous russet and 
grey dots, frequently patched and netted with russet. Stalk 
long, slender, curved, inserted in a regular cavity. Calyx open, 
set in a broad shallow basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, briskly 
vinous, and saecharine, variable, but when in perfection of great 
excellence. Ripens last of September. 


Prevost. Bivort. 
Poire Prevost. 

Fruit of medium size. Skin thin, smooth, light green, passing 
to golden-yellow at maturity, deeply shaded with carmine in the 
sun. Flesh white, half melting, half buttery, sweet, and 
strongly perfumed. Ripens in December, but may be kept 
until April. (Al. Pom.) 


Prince Axsert. Bivort. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous, succeeds on pear and quince. Fruit medium, 
pyniform, Skin very thick and smooth. Colour yellowish, 
sometimes with a slightly sunny cheek. Stalk an inch long. 
Eye small, open, in a shallow even cavity. Flesh yellowish- 


white, fine, melting, sugary and rich, February, March. (Gard. Ch.) 
23* 
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PULSIFER. 


Raised by Dr. John Pulsifer of Hennepin, Illinois. An up- 
right and vigorous grower, shoots dark olive. 

Fruit below medium in size, pyriform. Stalk short and 
curved. Calyx small, open, basin shallow. Skin dull golden- 
yellow, covered with an open network of slight russet. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, sweet and delicious. Ripens middle of 
August. (Smiley in Hort.) 


QuittETErTE. Van Mons. 


An odd-looking, late autumn fruit, received from Van Mons. 

Fruit nearly of medium size, roundish, a little flattened. Skin 
greenish, nearly covered with dull, iron-coloured russet. The 
flesh is white, buttery, and melting, sweet and perfumed. No- 
vember. 


Raymonp. Man. 


The Raymond is a native of Maine, and originated on the 
farm of Dr. I. Wright, in the town of this name. 

Tree of slow growth. Young shoots very slender, dark yel- 
lowish-brown. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, shaped like the Doyenné. 
Skin yellow, marked with russet near the stalk, and tinged with 
a little red towards the sun. Stalk an inch or more long, inserted 
with little or no depression. Calyx round, firm, open, set in a 
shallow basin. Flesh white, buttery, melting, and very excellent. 
September. 

" RapELJE. 

Introduced by Professor Stevens, Astoria, Long Island. Tree 
vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, obovate, sometimes obtuse, and sometimes 
acute-pyriform, sometimes turbinate. Skin yellowish, covered 
with cinnamon russet. Stalk long, rather thick, generally in- 
serted by a lip. Calyx large and open, set in a very shallow 
basin. Flesh whitish, somewhat granular, juicy and melting, 
with a very sweet, rich, vinous, aromatic flavour; variable, some- 
times poor. September. . 


ReEAvDING. 


A Pennsylvanian pear. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, elongated, obtuse-pyriform, angular and ribbed. 
Skin yellow, thickly dotted with brown and grey dots and 
sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, curved, enlarged and ribbed 
at its insertion, generally in a depression. Calyx open, seg- 
ments strong, in an exceedingly shallow basin. Flesh whitish, 
granular, melting, with a brisk, vinous flavour. January to March 
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Reading. 
Rerour pE Roms. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, oblate, very much depressed, obscurely pyti- 
form, angular. Skin yellowish, blotched with russet, and 
thickly sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk short, and stout at 
its insertion in a small inclined cavity. Calyx partially closed, 
in a round narrow basin. Flesh whitish, coarse, granular, 
melting, juicy, with a rich vinous flavour, slightly astringent. 
September, 
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Ricuarps. 


Origin, Wilmington, Delaware. Fruit rather large, obovate, 
oblate, pyriform. Skin yellow, with numerous small russet dots, 
Stalk of medium length, curved, inserted by a fleshy ring in a 
slight depression. Calyx partially closed, basin very small. 
Flesh buttery, juicy, melting, granulated, with a sweet, pleasant, 
vinous flavour. Ripens first of October. 


Ripetiz’s. Bivort. 
Beurré Audusson. Zhomp. Poire Ritelle. 

Tree of moderate vigour, reddish-brown shoots. Productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate, remotely pyriform. Skin 
yellow, covered nearly all over with bright red. Stalk short, 
fleshy at its insertion by a lip. Calyx open, in a very shallow 
basin. Flesh not very fine, rather juicy, not melting or deli- 
cate in flavour. September. 


Rox’s BerGamorre. 

Raised by William Roe, Newburgh, N. Y. Tree moderately 
vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, or Bergamotte-shaped, somewhat angu- 
lar and irregular. Skin smooth, yellow, with minute yellow 
dots in the shade, mottled and clouded with red on the sunny 
side. Stalk short, inserted in a narrow, abrupt cavity. Calyx 
small, with short stiff segments, set in a narrow basin. Flesh 
rather coarse, melting, with a sweet, rich, brisk, well perfumed 
flavour. Core large. The flavour of this excellent new pear is 
extremely like Gansel’s Bergamotte, but much more sugarv, 
September, 

RousseLet EspEREN. 
Rousselet Double. Zsperen. 

Tree very vigorous, and very productive. Fruit pyriform, 
turbinate, largest at its middle. Skin lemon yellow at maturi- 
ty, strongly pointed with reddish-grey and white dots, and co- 
vered with russet around calyx and stalk. Flesh whitish, half 
fine, half melting, juicy, sugary, vinous and perfumed, Ripens 
well, and is long in use. September. (Al. Pom.) 


RovusseLet Enrant Propiauz. Van Mons. 
Enfant Prodigue. Bivort. 

One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin thick and rough, green, co- 
vered with russet, sometimes with a sunny cheek. Stale of me- 
dium length, in an inclined'cavity. Calyx large, basin shallow. 
Flesh greenish-white, juicy, granular, with a first rate, vinous 
flavour, very much resembling Brown Beurré, but more sugary ; 
highly perfumed with musk. October, N ovember, 
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Ropzs. 

Origin, garden of Mr. Ropes, Salem, Mass. 

Fruit medium, obovate, tapering towards each erd. Colour 
cinnamon russet, slightly tinged with red on the sunny side 
Stem short, in an imelined cavity. Calyx small, open, basin 
shallow. Flesh yellowish, coarse, melting and juicy. Flavour 
sugary, and good, with a rich perfume. October, November. 
(Hov. Mag.) 

RosaBirne. 


Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin russet, on green ground, be- 
coming somewhat yellow when ripe. Stalk variable in its in- 
sertion, sometimes in a small cavity. Calyx partially closcd, 
set ina medium basin. Flesh melting, juicy, rich, and vinous ; 
slightly astringent, resembles Brown Beurré. Ripens middle 
of October. 


RovssELeT VANDERWECKEN. Gregoire. 


A pyramidal tree, of medium vigour, but very productive. 

Fruit small, varying in form from Doyenne to bergamotte. 
Skin yellow at time of maturity. Flesh white, fine, melting; 
juice abundant, sugary, and strongly aromatic, like that of the 
Rousselet. Fruit quite of first quality, and ripe first of Novem- 
ber. (An. Pom.) 


RovussELEet Srurre art. 


Tree a vigorous, upright grower, both on pear and quince. 

Fruit below medium, conic, or pyramidal. Skin greenish, 
with a red or brownish cheek, and sprinkled with brown and 
green dots. Stalk rather long, curved, enlarged at its insertion, 
generally without depression. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
rather coarse, juicy, half melting, with a sweet, rich flavour, 
partaking largely of the spicy aroma that belongs to the family 
of Rousselets. Often rots at the core. Ripe last of August. 


Sarnt Germain, Branpe’s. 


Tree a slow grower, with slender branches. 

Fruit of medium size, oval, narrowing towards both ends. 
Skin yellowish-green. Flesh melting, juicy, with a rich and 
excellent flavour. November and December. 


SaisBury SEEDLING. 

A native of Western New York, Tree vigorous. 

Fruit depressed-pyriform. Skin rough, somewhat covered 
with russet, and thickly sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk short 
and thick, inserted by a fleshy ring. Calyx closed, in a deep, 
uneven basin. Flesh coarse, and of not much claim to excel- 
tence so far as proved. Ripe October. 
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SanspgaAu, or Sxintess. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 
Poire Sans Peau. 0. Duh. Fleur de Guignes. 

The Skinless is a very nice little pear, with a remarkably 
thin, smooth skin, and a delicate, perfumed flavour. It bears in 
clusters, and very regularly. It is not first rate, but is esteemed 
by many. 

Fruit below medium size, long pyriform. Skin very smooth 
and thin, pale green, becoming hght yellow, speckled with light 
red in the sun. Stalk long, slender, curved, inserted in a very 
trifling cavity. Calyx closed, set in a small basin. Flesh white, 
juicy, half melting, with a sweet and slightly perfumed flavour, 
Middle of August. 


Selleck. 
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SELLECK. 


Origin somewhat uncertain. The oldest bearing tree stands 
on the grounds of Mr. Selleck, Sudbury, Vt., and is of healthy 
growth, and very productive; young wood yellowish-olive. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform, angular, and ribbed. Colour 
fine yellow, sometimes with a crimson cheek and thickly sprin- 
kled with russet dots. Stalk long and curved, fleshy at its in- 
sertion in a moderate cavity. Calyx nearly closed, in a rather 
small uneven basin. Flesh white, a little coarse, juicy and melt- 
ing, with a rich, excellent, aromatic flavour. A new, promising, 
valuable fruit. September, October. 


SerruriER. Bivort. 
Serrurier d’Automne. Fondante de Millot. 


Fruit medium, oblate, obconic, obtuse-pyriform. Skin yellow, 
slightly disposed to russet, and thickly sprinkled with grey dots. 
Stalk rather short in a moderate cavity. Calyx open, in a broad 
basin. Flesh light yellow, somewhat granular, sugary, juicy, 
melting, with a brisk, vinous, excellent flavour. September, 
October. 


SHEPPARD. 


Raised by James Sheppard of Dorchester, Mass.; introduced 
to notice by Dr. L. W. Puffer. Tree a free grower, and very 
productive. = 

Fruit large, obovate, pyriform, sometimes pyramidal (greatly 
varying in form). Skin rough, yellow, sometimes with a brown- 
ish,red cheek, slightly sprinkled with russet dots, and with some 
patches of russet. Stalk short and stout, in a depression, often 
inclined, surrounded by russet. Calyx partially closed, set in a 
very shallow, furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, coarse and granu- 
lar buttery, melting, very juicy, with a vinous, perfumed, bana- 
na flavour. Ripens last of September, and first of October. 


Simon Bouvier. 
Tree of moderate vigour. Fruit small, pyriform. Skin 
bright green. Flesh white, fine, melting, and well perfumed. 
September. (Al. Pom.) 


Sotpat Lasourgeur. Esperen. 
Auguste Van Krans. De Jonghe. 
Raised by Major Esperen. 
Tree vigorous, upright, young wood chestnut-coloured, very 


productive, succeeds well upon quince. Fruit rather large, 
oblique-pyriform, swelled toward the centre. Skin smooth, 
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yellow at maturity, dotted and shaded with thin hght russet, 
Stalk rather stout, long and curved, inserted in a small, abrupt 
cavity. Calyx open, scarcely sunk, basin very small. Flesh 
yellowish, slightly granular, melting, juicy, with a sugary, vi- 


Soldat Laboureur. 


nous, perfumed flavour. When in perfection, under high cul- 
ture, it is one of the finest of pears ; somewhat disposed to drop 
from young trees. October, November. 


SouVERAINE DE Printemes. Al. Pom, 
Poire de Printemps. 


Fruit medium, oblate, obscurely-pyriform, angular. Skin 
yeliow, sprinkled with russet. Stalk short and thick, inserted 
in a depression. Calyx closed, basin irregular. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, coarse and granular, somewhat astringent; with 
a brisk, vinous flavour. March. 
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SouVERAINE D’ HTK. 


Fruit medium, obovate, obconic, truncate. Skin light yellow 
with numerous dots, which are crimson on the sunny side 
Stalk short, in a narrow cavity, frequently by a lip. Calyx par- 
tially closed, basin medium. Flesh whitish, juicy and melting, 
Flavour sugary, vinous, rich. Ripens first of September. 


Steruine. Hoy. Mag. 
De Mott. 

Origin, Livingston Co,, N. Y.; grown from seed brought from 
Connecticut. Tree vigorous, upright, young wood yellowish- 
brown, an early bearer, and productive. 

Fruit medium, nearly round, slightly oval, very obscurely py- 
riform. Skin yellow, sometimes with a few small patches of rus- 
set, and on the sunny side a mottled crimson cheek. Stalk ra- 
ther stout, inserted in a slight cavity by a ring. Calyx open, in 
a shallow, rather uneven basin. Flesh rather coarse, juicy, 
melting, with a very sugary, brisk flavour. Ripens last of An- 
gust, and first of September. 


Stevens’ Geneser. Man. Thomp. 
Guernsey. Pom. Mun. Stevens’ Genesee. 
Louis de Prusse? 

This admi- 
rable pear, 
combining in 
some degree 
the excel- 
lence of the 
Doyenné and 
Bergamotte, 
is reputed to 
be a seedling 
of Western 
New - York. 
It originated 
on the farm 
of Mr. F. Ste- 
yens, of Li- 
ma, Livings- 
ton Co., N. Y. 
Altho’ placed 
among = au- 
tumn pears, 
it frequently 
ripens here 
at the end of 
August Stevens’ Genesee. 
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among the late summer varieties. Young shoots diverging 
dark grey. 

Fruit large, roundish-obovate, and of a yellow colour, resem- 
bling that of the Doyenné (or Virgalieu). Stalk about an inch 
long, stout, thicker at the base, and set in a slight, rather one- 
sided depression. Calyx with short, stiff divisions, placed in a 
smooth basin of only moderate depth. Flesh white, half but- 
tery, with a rich, aromatic flavour, somewhat like that of Gansel’s 
Bergamotte. First of September. 


Sryrran. Thomp. 


This very bright-coloured and excellent pear comes from 
England. Tree not thrifty. 

Fruit rather large, pyriform, a little one-sided and irregular. 
Skin deep yellow, with a bright red cheek, apd streaks of light 
russet. Stalk an inch and a half long, curved, slender, fleshy 
where it tapers into the fruit. Calyx large, open, and set in an 
irregular basin. Flesh yellowish, not very fine grained, crisp, 
with a rich, high-flavoured juice. October. 


Stryzer. Hort. 


Origin uncertain; introduced by Alan W. Corson, of Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa, Tree a very vigorous grower, shoots stout 
and short jointed, productive. 

Fruit medium size, form roundish. Skin green, becoming 
yellow, with many russet dots and markings. Stalk rather 
short, inserted in a small, shallow cavity. Calyx almost obso- 
lete, basin narrow, moderately deep. Flesh yellowish-white, 
somewhat gritty at the core, buttery, melting. Flavour exceed- 
ingly rich, and perfumed. A distinct pear of great, excellence. 
Ripens middle of September. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


Sr. Jean Baptists. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Fruit medium, pyriform. 
Skin greenish-yellow, rough, and sprinkled with russet. Stalk 
medium, curved, inserted by a lip in an inclined depression. 
Calyx open, basin broad and shallow. Flesh granular, juicy, 
melting, sweet and perfumed. October, November. 


Sr. Micuar, Arcuancer. An, Pom. 
St. Michel Archange. Plombgastel. 
Tree vigorous and productive; succeeds on quince. 
Fruit large, elongated pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow, with 
many russet dots. Stalk of medium length, stout and fleshy at 
ite insertion, almost without cavity, surrounded by russet. Ca- 
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lyx closed, basin small and uneven. Flesh yellowish, melting, 
abounding in juice, somewhat coarse and granular, with a fine 
rich, aromatic flavour. October. 


Sr. Vincent DE Pavt. 


Fruit small, like Martin Sec. Skin russet. Flesh sugary 
half melting, ripening in January. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


Sr. Dororués. 
Royale Nouvelle. 

Of foreign origin. Tree vigorous. Fruit rather large, elon- 
gated pyriform, angular. Skin greenish-yellow, slightly tinged 
in the sun, and sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk long, curved, 
inserted by a fleshy lip in a small cavity. Calyx open, seg- 
ments rather large, recurved, set in a rather abrupt basin. Flesh 
whitish, fine, juicy, melting, with a sugary, vinous, peculiarly 
perfumed flavour. October. 


Ges i 


St. Ghislain. 


Sr. Guisuarn. Thomp. 
Quinnipiac. 

A most excellent Belgian pear, recently originated by M. 
Dorlain, and introduced into the United States by S. G. Per- 
kins, Esq., of Boston. When in perfection, it is of the highest 
quality, but on some soils it is a little variable. The tree is re- 
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markable for its uprightness, and the great beauty and vig«mr 
of its growth. Young shoots light brown. 

Fruit of medium size, pyritorm, tapering to the stalk, tc 
which it joins by fleshy rings. Skin pale clear yellow, with a 
few grey specks. Stalk an inch and a half long, curved. Ca- 
lyx rather small, open, set in a shallow basin. Core small, 
Flesh white, buttery and juicy, with a rich, sprightly flavour. 


Sr. Mawes Man. in H. M. 


Imported by Mr. Manning, from the Brothers Baumann, of 
Bolwyller. Wood cankers. 

Fruit medium, obovate. Skin light greenish-yellow, some- 
what dotted with red. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, melt- 
ing, and excellent. Early in September. Fruit sometimes 
cracks, 


Sr. Germain. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


St. Germain Gris. St. Germain Jaune. 
Inconnue la Fare. 

This is a well-known old French variety. The tree is rather 
a slow grower, with a dense head of toliage,—the leaves nar- 
row, folded, and curved; the wood slender, and light olive co- 
loured. 

Fruit large, pyriform, tapering regularly from the crown to 
the stalk. Skin yellowish-green, marked with brownish specks 
on the sunny side, and tinged with a little brown when ripe. 
Stalk an inch long, strong, planted obliquely by the side of a 
small, fleshy ‘swelling. Calyx open, set in a shallow basin. 
Flesh white, a little gritty, but full of refreshing juice, melting, 
sweet, and agreeable in flavour. November and December. 

The Srriprp Germain (St. Germain Panachée) is a pretty 
variety of this fruit, differing only in being externally striped 
with yellow. 


Sr. Germain, Prince’s. Pom. Man, Thomp. 
Brown St. Germain. New St. Germain. 


Prince’s St. Germain is a seedling from the foregoing pear, 
raised at Prince’s nurseries, at Flushing, about forty years ago. 
It is a most thrifty and hardy tree, with dark reddish-brown 
shoots. The fruit keeps as well as a russet apple, is uniformly 
good, and is certainly one of the best late pears when under 
good cultivation. It is much more esteemed in the Eastern 
States than the old St. Germain. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, inclining to oval. Skin near- 
ly covered with brownish russet over a green ground, and be- 
coming dull red next the sun. Stalk an inch or more long, a 
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little curved, and placed in a slight, flattened depression. Ca- 
lyx large, open, firm, and nearly without divisions, set in a 
sinovth, nearly flat basin. Flesh yellowish-white, juicy, melt- 
ing, with a sweet, somewhat vinous, and very agreeable flavour 
November to March. 


Sr. Menin. 
Omer Pacha. 

Fruit large, elongated pyriform. Colour yellowish-green, 
with fawn about the crown, russet surrounding the stem, and 
thickly dotted all over. Stem of moderate length, inserted in 
an even cavity. Calyx small, basin shallow. Flesh melting, 


juicy, excellent. Ripens from the 10th to the end of Septem 
ber. (L. E. Berckman’s MS.) 


Suuttivan. Man. in H. M. 
Van Mons, No. 889. 


Sent to this country by Van Mons, and named by Mr. Man- 
ning. Young shoots slender, diverging, reddish-brown. Fruit 
of medium size, oblong-pyriform. Skin pale greenish-yellow. 
Stalk an inch and a half long, stout, inserted at the tapering, 
pointed end. Flesh juicy, melting, sweet and pleasant. Sep- 
tember. 


Supreme pE Quimper. C. H. A. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit medium or small, obco- 
nic, obovate. Skin fine, clear yellow, richly shaded with red, 
somewhat specked and netted with russet. Stalk rather short, 
obliquely inserted, without cavity, by a slight appearance of a 
lip. Calyx open or partially closed; basin shallow. Flesh 
whitish, juicy, melting, sweet and perfumed. Ripe early in 
August—should be gathered very early, or becomes dry. 


SurpassE Mropris. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit medium, depressed, pyramidal. Skin 
rough, entirely covered with russet. Flesh whitish, melting 
and juicy, sweet and vinous, with a peculiar flavour. Ripens 
middle of October. (Al. Pom.) 


SurpPassE CRASSANE. 


A new seedling of Van Mons. Fruit greatly resembles the 
old Crassane. ‘Tree vigorous and healthy, both on pear and 
quince, and is much more productive than the old variety, 
which it surpasses. 
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Surpasse Viraatizv. Man 
Surpasse Virgouleuse. _ Colmar Van Mons? 


The precise origin of this very delicious fruit is not knowr. 
It was first sent out from the nursery of the late Mr. Andrew 
Parmentier, of Brooklyn, under this name, and is, perhaps, an 
unrecognised foreign pear, so named by him in allusion to its 
surpassing the favourite Virgalieu (White Doyenné) of New- 
York. 

Fruit rather large, obovate, sometimes roundish-obovate. 
Skin smooth, pale lemon yellow, with a very few minute dots, 
and rarely a little faint red on the sunny side. Stalk rather 
more than an inch long, not deeply planted in a cavity rather 
higher on one side. Calyx rather small, and pretty firm, set in 
a slight, smooth basin. Flesh white, exceedingly fine grained 
and buttery, abounding with delicious, high flavoured, aromatic 
juice, different from that of the Doyenné. October. 


Suzette DE Bavay. Al. Pom. 


Raised by Major Esperen. Tree vigorous on pear and quince, 
and very productive. 

Fruit small, obconic, angular. Skin yellowish, sprinkled with 
minnte dots, and some traces of russet. Stalk very long, cury- 
ed, inserted in an irregular cavity by a fleshy ring. Calyx 
open, basin shallow and uneven. Flesh whitish, melting, su- 
gary and somewhat perfumed, retreshing and vinous. Ripe Jan- 
uary, March. Has not yet succeeded well here; may be good on 
quince. 


TarQuiN DE PYRENEES. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit large, pyriform. Stem long, stout, 
fleshy at its junction, without cavity. Calyx large, open, with 
persistent segments, in a broad, irregular basin, surrounded by 
russet. Skin green, sprinkled or patched with russet, and 
thickly covered with brown dots. Flesh of poor quality, a very 
long keeper, and said to keep two years. Only a cooking pear, 


Tayztor Pear. 
Merriweather. 


Originated on the farm of Mr. Merriweather, near Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle Co. Va. Tree vigorous, young wood olive, 
productive, 
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Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin light green, mottled 
with dark green. Stalk rather long, fleshy at its termination, 
in a very slight depression. Calyx very small, set in a wide, su- 
perficial basin. Flesh fine texture, buttery. Flavour vinous, 
with a delicate, vanilla aroma. Quality “very good.” Ripe 
November to February. (Dr. W. D. Brinckle, MS.) 


TRA. 
Raised by Mrs. Ezra Merchant, of Milford, Conn. The seed 


was found in a 
pound of tea, which 
she purchased at the 
store, hence its 
name, 

Tree vigorous and 
productive, young 
wood  greenish-yel- 
low. Fruit medium, 
obovate, inclining to 
pyriform, with a su- 
ture on one side. 
Skin lemon yellow, 
with numeroussmall 
brown dots, and 
sometimes a reddish 
cheek. Stalk rather 
stout, inserted ob- 
liquely, under a lip 
in a very small cavi- 
ty. Calyx half clos- 
ed, basin shallow. 
Flesh white, fine, 
juicy, melting and 
vinous. Ripens last 
of August to middle 
of September; a very 
promising pear, 


Tea. 


Turopore Van Mons. Bivort. Thomp. 


Tree vigorous and productive on pear or quince. 

Fruit rather large, elongated, obscurely pyriform, irregular. 
Skin greenish, slightly sprinkled with russet. Stalk inserted at 
an inclination by a lip, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set 
in a small, irregular basin. Flesh white, coarse, granular, juicy, 
melting and vinous. Ripe September, October. 
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Theodore Van Mons. 


‘Tuompson’s. Thomp. 


This new and very rich-flavoured pear, received by us from 
the Horticultural Society of London, was named in honour of 
Mr. Robert Thompson, the head of the fruit department in the 
Society’s garden, to whose pomological acumen the horticultu- 
ral world is so largely indebted. 

Tree vigorous and productive, fruit variable. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, slightly irregular in surface. 
Skin pale lemon yellow, with a few small, russety dots and 
streaks. Stalk pretty stout, an inch or more long, inserted in 
a blunt, uneven eavity. Calyx open, stiff, often without divi- 
sions, basin slightly sunk. Flesh white, buttery, melting, with a 
rich, sugary, slightly aromatic flavour. October and November 
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TuoRP. 


Received from J. M. Ketchum, of Brandon, Vermont. 

Fruit large, obovate, truncate, obtuse-pyriform. Skin fine 
waxen yellow, with a slight tinge of crimson, thickly covered 
with brown dots. Stalk of medium length, rather stout, in a 
deep, narrow, irregular cavity. Calyx small and closed, basin 
furrowed, Flesh white, buttery, melting. Flavour very agree 
able. October. 


THUERLINCK. 
Beurre Thuerliuck. 


A very large, showy fruit, whose quality does not equal its 
beauty, and whose great weight of fruit causes it to fall from 
the tree with so little wind that it is not profitable for garden 
or orchard. (Al. Pom.) 


Torren’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by Colonel Totten, of New Haven, Conn. Tree vi- 
gorous, 

Fruit medium or below, turbinate, pyriform. Skin pale yel- 
low, slightly sprinkled with russet, and shaded with dull crim- 
son. Stalk long, and fleshy at its insertion, by a lip. Calyx 
closed, basin shallow. Flesh whitish, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a rich, vinous, perfumed flavour. Ripens last of Septem- 
ber, and first of October. 


TRIOMPHE DE JoporGne. Bouvier. 


A seedling of Bouvier, very vigorous and productive. 
Young wood dull brown. 

Fruit very large, obtusely pyriform. Surface knobby and 
uneven, with the appearance of suture along its side. Skin 
rough, thick, greenish-yellow, with russet dots, and a bronze 
blush on the sunny side. Stalk large, long and curved, inserted 
by a ring in an inclined cavity. Calyx small, partially closed, 
basin small. Flesh rather coarse, buttery, juicy, exceedingly 
musky, sweet, and pretty good. November, December. 


TYLER. 


Fruit small, turbinate, remotely pyriform. Skin yellow, co- 
vered with russet dots. Stalk long and slender, in a moderate 
cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx open, basin shallow and 
uneven. Flesh white, coarse, granular, buttery, melting, juicy, 
brisk and vinous. October. 


Urrrr Crust. 


A seedling of South Carolina, and introduced by Colonel 


Summer. 
24 
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Fruit in size and shape resembling Dearborn’s seedling. Co- 
lour green, much blotched with russet. Flesh buttery and melt 
ing, with an excellent flavour. Season July, and ripens well in 
the house. Has not proved good here. 


Uwcuian. 
Dowlin. Round Top. 


Origin on the premises of widow Dowlin, Uwchlan township, 
Pa., near the Brandywine. 

Fruit below medium, roundish, inclining to obovate. Skin 
yellow, mostly covered with golden russet. Stalk long, curved, 
in a slight depression. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, with a fine, aromatic flavour. If not pick- 
ed early, it is disposed to rot at the core. Ripens lastof Au- 


gust. 
Van Buren. Wilder MS. 


An American seedling, raised by Governor Edwards, of 
New Haven, for which we are indebted to Colonel Wilder, of 
Boston. It is a most beautiful fruit, of second quality only for 
the table, but very excellent for baking and preserving, and 
kitchen use generally. 

Fruit large, obovate, rather flattened at the eye. Skin clear 
yellow, with a rich, orange-red blush next the sun, regularly 
dotted with conspicuous, brownish specks, and slightly touched 
with greenish and russet spots. Flesh white, crisp, sweet and 
perfumed. 


Van Marvm. Bivort. 


Grosse Calebasse of Langelier, Triomphe de Hasselt. 
Triomphe de Nord. Beurre Van Marum. Bouteille. 


Fruit large, oblong-pyriform, Skin yellow, rarely with a 
little red. Stalk rather long and slender, inserted in a flattened 
cavity. Calyx large, set in a regular, shallow basin. Flesh 
white, liable to rot at the core, half melting, not very juicy, but 
sweet and pleasantly perfumed. October. 


VavQueELin. 
Poire Vauquelin. Poire Seutin ? 
Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to turbinate. Skin green, 
netted, patched, and sprinkled with russet. Flesh granular, juicy, 
melting, vinous, and perfumed. November to March. 


Van Asscne. Bouvier. 
Van Assene (erroneously). Van Asshe. 


Tree very vigorous, productive ; young shoots reddish-brown, 
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Fruit medium, turbinate, inclining to conic. Skin yellowish, 
sprinkled with numerous brown and red dots, with a warm 
cheek. Stalk short, rather stout, and obliquely planted with 


Van Assche. 


out depression. Calyx partially closed, basin broad and deep. 
Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a rich, aromatic flavour. Ri- 
pens October, November. 


Verte Lonevs or ANGERS. 


Fruit exceedingly elongated, pyriform, tapering from centre 
towards base and crown. Colour green. Stalk of medium 
length, stout, inserted at a great inclination. Calyx small, ina 
very small basin. Flesh green, juicy, with a good, sweet, vinous 
flavour. Ripens a little later than “ Verte Longue” of Duhamel, 
This last, we suspect, may be synonymous with “Green Fig.” 
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Verte Loncur. Coxe. 
Mouille Bouche L.H.S. Long Green. Bivort. 


An old variety described by Duhamel. Tree very vigorous 
and productive. Fruit turbinate, somewhat elongated. Stalk 
of mecium length, nearly perpendicularly inserted. Calyx 
small, a!most without basin, Skin remains green when fully 
ripe. Flesh melting, juicy, with a pleasant, spicy flavour. 
September. 

Verte Longue Panache resembles the above, but striped with 
yellow. 


Vezouziere. 


Vezouziere. Thomp. Bivort. 


A seedling of Leon le Clerc, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium or below, nearly globular, slightly oval, angu- 
lar. Skin yellowish, sprinkled with minute grey and green 
dots. Stalk long, curved, inserted in a broad, shallow cavity. 
Calyx open, persistent, in a wide, uneven basin. Flesh very 
juicy, melting, sweet and agreeable. September. 
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Vicar of Winkfield. 


. 


Vicar or Winxristp. Thomp. 


Le Curé, of the Clion. Kenrick. 
Monsieur le Curé, § Mrench. 

This large and productive pear was discovered not long since, 

as a natural seedling, in the woods of Clion, France, by a French 

curate, whence it obtained in France the familiar name of Le 
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Curé, or Monsieur le Curé. A short time after it became 
known at Paris, it was imported into England by the Reverend 
Mr. Rham, of Winkfield, Berkshire, and cultivated and dissemi 
nated from thence, becoming known in the neighbourhood of 
London as the Vicar of Wink/field. 

With regard to its merits there is some difference of opinion 
—some persons considering it a fine fruit. It is always remark- 
ably large, fair, and handsome. We think it always a first rate 
baking pear. Occasionally we have tasted it fine as a table 
pear, but generally it is astringent, and only third rate for this 
purpose. If ripened off in a warm temperature, however, it 
will generally prove a good, second rate eating pear. But its 
great productiveness, hardiness, and fine size, will always give 
it a prominent place in the orchard as a profitable market 
cooking pear. The tree grows thriftily, with drooping fruit 
branches. Shoots diverging, dark olive. 

Fruit large and long-pyriform, often six inches long, and a 
little one-sided. Skin fair and smooth, pale yellow, sometimes 
with a brownish cheek, and marked with small brown dots. 
Stalk an inch or wn inch and a half long, slender, obliquely in- 
serted without depression. Calyx large, open, set in a basin 
which is very slightly sunk. Flesh greenish-white, generally 
juicy, but sometimes buttery, with a good, sprightly flavour. 
November to January. 


VicoMTE DE SPOELBERCH. Van Mons. 
De Spoelberg. Delices, Van Mons, 


Tree vigorous, productive; has not proved very good, may 
improve with age. 

Fruit medium, roundish, turbinate. Skin pale yellow, cover- 
ed with numerous small dots, and small patches of russet. 
Stalk Jong, curved, fleshy at its insertion, with slight russet. 
Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melt- 
ing, not high flavoured. November, December. 


Wap.eicH. Cole. 


Origin, New Hampshire. Fruit rather small, roundish, obo- 
vate. Skin yellow. Stalk short, stout, inserted in a small 
plaited basin. Flesh melting, juicy and delicious. Tree hardy 
and vigorous. Last of August and first of September. (Cole.) 


Waker. Van Mons. 
135 of Van Mons. 


Tree hardy, but not a rapid grower; forms a fine pyramid; 
shoots very stout, greyish- brown. 
Fruit large, exceedingly elongated, pyriform. Skin yellow, 
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with a crimson cheek. Stalk long, enlarged at its junction 
with branch and fruit. Calyx in an uneven basin. Flesh but 
tery, rich, with a peculiar almond flavour, Ripens well, and 
keeps from September to December. 


Wasuineton. Man. Ken. 
Robinson. 


A beautiful, oval, 
American pear of 
very excellent qua- 
lity, which is a na- 
tive of Delaware. 
It was discovered 
there in a thorn 
hedge, near Naa- 
man’s creck, on 
the estate of Colo- 
nel Robinson, about 
fifty years ago. It 
is one of the most 
attractive and dis- ~ 
tinct of our na- 
tive dessert pears. 
Young shoots slen- 
der, diverging, red- 
dish-brown, 
Fruit of medium 
size, oval-obovate, 
regularly formed. 
Skin smooth, clear 
lemon-yellow, with 
a sprinkling of red- 
dish dots on the 
sunny side. Stalk 
about an inch and 
ahalf long, inserted 
even with the sur- 
face, or with a Washington. 
slight depression. Calyx small, partly closed, and set in a shal- 
low basin. Flesh white, very juicy, melting, sweet and agreea- 
ble. Middle of September. 


WENDELL. 


A seedling of Van Mons, named in honour of Dr. H. Wen- _ 
dell, Albany, N. Y. Tree vigorous, upright. 

Fruit of medium size, pale yellow, with tracings and some- 
times large patches of russet, often with a bright red cheek 
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next the sun. Flesh melting and juicy, good, but not high fla 
voured. Middle of August to middle of September. (Robert 
Manning MS.) 


Wesrcotr. Hort. 


A native of Rhode Island. Tree vigorous, an early bearer, 
very productive. 

Fruit medium, irregular, globular. Stalk long, curved, ra 
ther stout, fleshy at its insertion, in a cavity of moderate depth, 
with a lip. Calyx very small, in a shallow, furrowed basin. 
Colour light yellow, with numerous grey dots. Flesh white, 
juicy, nearly melting, coarse, granular, sweet and agreeable. 
September, October. 


Wuarron’s EArzy. 


Origin unknown. Tree vigorous, wood yellowish-brown, 

Fruit above medium, obovate, pyriform, Skin yellowish- 
green, with russet dots. Stem long, cavity slight. Calyx open. 
Flesh white, melting, juicy, sweet. Ripe middle to last of Au- 
gust. (Elliott.) 


Wuiter’s SEEDLING. 


Introduced by C. B. Lines, New Haven, Conn. 
Fruit medium, round, obovate. Skin greenish-yellow, some- 
times russeted. Stem rather long and slender, obliquely insert- 


ed into a small fleshy excrescence, Calyx open, basin shallow. 
Flesh fine, juicy, and good. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Wisst. 


From Pennsylvania. Fruit medium, nearly globular, some- 
what oval. Skin green, with numerous dark-green dots. 
Stalk rather long, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx open, 
basin shallow and irregular. Flesh whitish, juicy, melting, sub- 
acid, pleasant. September. 


WILLIAMSON. 


Origin on the farm of Nicholas Williamson, Long Island. 

Tree hardy, vigorous, and a good bearer. Fruit medium, ob- 
ovate, narrowing rapidly to the stalk, which is stout and short 
in a moderate cavity. Calyx entirely caducous, leaving but a 
scar; basin rather deep and abrupt. Skin golden yellow, thick- 
ly sprinkled with russet dots, and considerably russeted at base 
and crown. Flesh yellowish-white, fine grained, and nearly 
melting, juicy, sugary, vinous, rich, October. (Hort.) 
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Wiuirams’ Earty. Man. 


A native fruit, which originated on the farm of Mr. A. D. 
Williams, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Fruit small, roundish-turbinate, regularly formed. Skin 
bright yellow, thickly sprinkled with rich scarlet dots on the 
sunny side. Stalk an inch and a half long, straight, a little 
fleshy where it joins the fruit. Calyx very short, open; basin 
shallow, and slightly plaited. Flesh white, a little coarse-grain- 
ed at first, but, when ripe, very juicy, half buttery, rich, with a 
slightly musky flavour. First to the middle of September, 
Young wood dark. 


Wititermoz. LBivort. 


Forms a fine tree, very much covered with spines. Fruit 
large, pyriform. Skin golden yellow at maturity, coloured on 
the side of the sun. Flesh white, fine, melting, juice abundant, 
sugary, and agreeably perfumed. October, November. (Al. 
Pom.) 


WILMINGTON. 


A seedling of Passe Colmar, raised by Dr. Brinckle of Phila- 
delphia. 

Fruit medium, obtuse-pyriform, somewhat compressed at the 
sides, sometimes roundish-obovate. Skin cinnamon russet, with 
patches of greenish-yellow on the shaded side, and sometimes 
faint traces of carmine on the part exposed to the sun, with oc- 
casionally a number of black dots encircled by a carmine mar- 
gin. Stem somewhat variable in length, obliquely inserted in a 
smnall cavity, sometimes without depression. Calyx medium, 
with short, erect segments, set in a rather large, sometimes 
slightly furrowed basin. Flesh fine, melting and buttery. Fla- 
vour rich and saccharine, with the delicious aroma of the Passe 
Colmar—“ Best.” Season September. (W. D. Brinckle, MS.) 


Wixzsur, 


The Wilbur is a native fruit, which originated in Somerset, 
Mass. Shoots slender, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin dull green and russcted. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted with little or no de- 
pression. Calyx prominent, basin scarcely sunk. Flesh melt- 
ing, juicy, sweet and pleasant, but slightly astringent. Septem- 
ber. 


Wiuxinson. Man. Thomp. 


The original tree grows on the farm of Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
24% 
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Cumberland, Rhode Island. The tree is very thrifty, haray 
and a regular bearer. The shoots are long, upright, stout, 
greenish-yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, inclining to oval. Skin 
smooth and glossy, bright yellow, dotted with brown points. 
Stalk an inch and a quarter long, rather stout, inserted with lit 
tle or no depression. Calyx small, open and firm, set in a shal: 
low basin. Flesh very white, juicy, melting, sweet and rich, 
with a slight perfume. October to December. 


WIunTER SECKEL. 


Origin, near Fredericksburg, Va.; introduced by H. R. 
Roby. 

Fruit medium, regularly formed, obovate. Skin dull yellow- 
ish-brown, somewhat russeted, with a red cheek. Stalk long, 
slender, curved. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, very juicy, 
melting, with a very rich, sweet, aromatic flavour. February. 


(H. R. Roby.) 


Wrepow. C. Hort. A. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate, inclining to pyriform. Skin 
russet, on greenish-yellow ground. Stalk long, inserted with- 
out cavity. Calyx small and open; basin very shallow. Flesh 
buttery, juicy, melting, with a very rich, vinous flavour. Sep- - 
tember, October. 


ZeeuIRIn Greeorrn. Grégoire. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. Fruit medium, 
nearly as broad as long, turbinate, remotely pyriform, slightly 
angular. Skin greenish-yellow, slightly shaded with fawn, and 
thickly covered with green and russet dots. Flesh white, fine, 
buttery, juicy, melting, with a sweet, highly perfumed flavour. 
November, December. 


ZePuHiRIN Louis Gricorre. Grégoire. 

Raised by Grégoire. Tree of moderate growth, produc- 
tive. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate. Skin yellow, with a crim- 
son cheek, and slightly russeted about the stalk, which is short 
and thick, inserted in a small cavity. Eye small, basin shallow 
Flesh white, melting, very juicy, and delicately perfumed. De- 
cember. (Al. Pom.) : 


Zoar Beauty. Elliott. 
Zoar Seedling. 
A native of Ohio, Tree vigorous, dark-brown shoots, an ear- 
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ly and abundant bearer. Fruit below medium, depressed, pyri- 
form. Colour light yellow, with greenish spots, red in the sun, 
with deep red spots. Stem generally long, slender, curved, 
plaited, with slight depression on one side. Calyx large, basin 
shallow. Flesh yellowish-white, a little coarse, juicy, sweet. 
Ripe early in August. (Elliott.) 


CLASS IIL. 


Comprises those superseded by better sorts, some of which, 
however, are adapted to certain localities. 


ALTHorPE Crassane. Thomp. Lind. 


Fruit medium, roundish-ovate. Skin pale green. Flesh 
white, buttery and quite juicy, not rich, slightly perfumed. 
Ripe October, November. 


Amaporre. Thomp. 
Madotte. Beurré Knox? 


Fruit rather large, pyriform. Skin pale yellow. Stalk me- 
dium, cavity small. Calyx open, basin shallow and uneven. 
Flesh whitish, coarse, juicy, vinous; variable, sometimes astrin- 
gent. Ripe October. 


Amprosia. Lind. Thomp. 
Early Beurré. 


A French pear of medium size, roundish-obovate. Skin 
greenish-yellow, a little russeted. Flesh buttery, without much 
flavour. September. 


AneLererre. ‘Thomp. 
English Beurré. Lind. _ Beurré d’ Angleterre. ois. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin dull light green, brownish- 
russet cheek. Flesh white, buttery and melting, full of juice, 
and of pleasant, though not high flavour. Middle of Septem- 
ber. 

Aston Town. P. Mag. Thomp. Lind. 

Fruit small, roundish-turbinate. Skin pale yellowish, with 
brown specks. Flesh soft, buttery, moderately sweet, perfumed. 
Middle and last of September. 


Brau Present v’Arrois. 
Fruit large, pyriform, Skin light yellow, with numerous 
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brown dots, and patches of russet. Stalk medium, in a slight 
cavity. Calyx small, partially closed in a shallow basin, Flesh 
granular, melting, sweet; scarcely good; apt to rot at the core 
Ripe last of September. 


Brtmont. Thomp. 


An English kitchen pear. 

Fruit roundish-obovate, medium. Skin yellowish-green, a 
little brownish next the sun. Flesh rather coarse, juicy, and 
sweet. October. 


Be.ie pe Bruxe.ies. Nois. Thomp. 
Belle d’Aott. 


A large and handsome fruit, of poor quality. 

Fruit large, pyriform. Skin pale yellow, with a soft red 
cheek when fully exposed. Flesh white, sweet, and slightly 
perfumed. Middle of August. 


Bereamorre p'Hottanpse. Thomp. Duh. 
Holland Bergamot. Lind. Bergamotte de Fougére. 


Beurré d’Alencon. Amoselle. 
Bergamotte d’Alengon. Lord Cheeney’s. 
Jardin de Jougers. Sarah. 


An excellent kitchen fruit, which will keep sound till May or 
June. Shoots stout, diverging, olive-brown, 

Fruit rather large, roundish. Skin green, much marbled and 
covered with thin brown russet, but becoming yellowish at ma 
turity. Flesh white, crisp, with an abundant, sprightly, agreea 
ble juice. 


Brereamorre Suisse. O, Duh. Lind. 
Swiss Bergamot. Jind. 
A very pretty, roundish, striped pear. Branches striped. 
Fruit of medium size, roundish, a little inclined to turbinate, 


Skin smooth, pale green, striped with yellow and pale red, 
Flesh melting, juicy, sweet and pleasant. October. 


Brreamor, Easter. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 
Bergamotte de Paques. Duh. Winter Bergamot. 


Bergamotte d’Hiver. Paddrington. 
Bergamotte de Bugi. Royal Tairling. 
Bergamotte de Toulouse. Terling. 

Robert’s Keeping. St. Herblain d’Hiver. 


An old French variety. Tree vigorous and productive 
Keeps well, and a good cooking fruit. 
Fruit medium, roundish-obovate, narrow at the stalk. Skin 
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smooth, pale green, thickly speckled with conspicuc us, light 
grey dots, and becoming pale yellowish at maturity. Flesh 
white, crisp, juicy, with a sprightly flavour. February to May. 


Bereamor, Aurumy. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


English Bergamot. York Bergamot. 
Common Bergamot (of England). English Autumn Bergamot 

Fruit small, roundish and flattened. Skin roughish green, 
Flesh greenish-white, coarse-grained at the core, juicy, sugary. 
September. 

The Bereamorre p’Automye of the French is a distinct 
fruit from this. Skin light yellowish-green, brownish-red check. 
Flesh breaking, juicy, and refreshing, but not high flavoured. 
A second rate fruit. 


Brereamor, Harty. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


A second rate French sort. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin 
pale yellowish-green. Flesh quite juicy, crisp, with a pleasant, 
sweet flavour. Ripe about the 20th of August. 


Bergamot, Summer. Thomp. Coxe. 


The Summer Bergamot is an old foreign variety, of small 
size and second quality. The tree is of feeble growth. 

Fruit quite small, round. Skin yellowish-green, Flesh jui- 
cy, and pretty rich in flavour, but quickly becomes mealy and 
dry. Last of July. 

There is a Large Summer Bereamor, quite distinct from the 
above. Flesh breaking and half buttery, not rich. September, 
The tree grows and bears finely. 


Brreamot, Hamppen’s. Thomp. 
Summer Bergamot. Lind. Mill. Bergamotte @Eté. 0. Duh, 
Bergamotte d’ Angleterre. Scotch Bergamot, ) ac. to 
Fingal’s. Ellanrioch, Phomp. 
Fruit large, roundish, yellow. Flesh white, breaking, a little 
coarse in texture, but, if gathered early and ripened in the 
house, it becomes half buttery, sweet and agreeable. Livss of 
September. 
Bez p’Hsért. Thomp. 
Bezi Royal. Franzésische Rumelbirne. 
This is a very excellent winter stewing pear, which bears 
most abundantly. It is of no value for the dessert. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, with a red 
dish blush. Flesh tender, juicy, free from grit, with an anise 
like flavour. Fit for cooking from October to January. 
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Beurré Le Feyre. 
Beurré de Mortefontaine. 


Fruit large, irregularly oval, very transient, not valuable. 


Bevrré Boiiwit.er. 


A baking pear of February and March, not valuable. 


Brurré Romany. Thomp. N. Duh. 


Of foreign origin. Fruit of medium size, y2gularly formed, 
obovate. Skin pale yellowish-green; flesh white, juicy, sweet 
and agreeable. September to October. 


Beurrsé Seutix. Bouvier. 
Fruit medium, pyriform, inclining to oval, irregular or angu- 


lar. Colour green, sprinkled with russet, sometimes shaded 
with dull crimson. A late-keeping, dry cooking pear. 


Berurré Kenrick. Man. in Hov. Mag. 
. No. 1599 of Van Mons. 


A Flemish seedling, of medium size. Skin greenish-yellow, 
russet spots. Flesh juicy, sweet and buttery. September. 


Brurrt Knox. Thomp. Lind. 


A Flemish variety. 

Fruit large, oblong, obovate. Skin pale green, russet on one 
side. Flesh tender and soft, juicy and sweet, but not high fla- 
voured. Last of September. 


Bezi pes Vérérans. Van Mons. 


Poire Rameau? Bouvier. 


Tree vigorous, productive; young wood deep green. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin light yellow, thickly 
sprinkled with grey dots, and slight patches of russet. Flesh 
firm, not tender; chiefly for cooking. December to February. 


Bisnor’s Taums, Thomp. Lind. 


A long, oddly shaped English pear. Fruit rather large, ob- 
Jon and narrow, and taperiug irregularly. Skin dark yellow- 
ish-green, having a russet red cheek. Flesh juicy, melting, 
with a vinous flavour, somewhat astringent. October. 
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Brack Worcester. Thomp. 
Black Pear of Worcester. Lind. Man. Parkinson’s Warden. 


A market fruit, esteemed for cooking. The branches incline 
downwards with the weight of the fruit, Young shoots dark 
olive, diverging. Fruit large, obovate or oblong. Skin thick, 
rough green, nearly covered with dark russet. “Flesh hard and 
coarse, but stews and bakes well. November to February. 


BieecKxer’s Meapow. Ken. Pom. Man. 


Large Seckel. Heidelberg. 
Feaster. Spice Butter. 
Meadow Feaster. 


A native fruit, said to have been found in a meadow in Penn- 
sylvania. It is a handsome, hardy fruit, and bears large crops, 
but it has been sadly overpraised as to quality. 

Fruit small, roundish. Skin bright, clear yellow, with crimson 
dots on the sunny side. Flesh very white, firm, with a pecu- 
liar musky or wasp-like aroma, and spicy taste, but mostly re- 
mains crisp and hard. Stalk straight and stiff, basin shallow. 
Calyx open and reflexed. October and November. 


Bon Curerien, Fiemisu. Thomp. 
Bon Chrétien Ture. 


The Flemish Bon Chrétien is an excellent cooking pear; not 
very productive. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin pale green, and brown 
on the side exposed to the sun. Flesh crisp, juicy, and stews 
very tender. November to March. 


Bow Curetien, SpanisH. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 
Bon Chrétien d’Espagne. Spina. 
Fruit large, pyriform. Skin at maturity deep yellow, with 
a brilliant red cheek, and dotted with reddish-brown specks. 
Flesh white, crisp, or half breaking, good for cooking. 


Boucauia. Hov. Mag. 
Beurré Boucquia. Ken. 
A Flemish pear; fruit rather large, oval, turbinate. Skin 
pale yellow. Flesh yellowish-white, rather astringent, and lia 
ble to rot at the core. October. 


BourGEMESTER. 


Fruit large, pyriform. Skin pale yellow, with large grey 
dots, russeted around the eye. Flesh tender, juicy, and astrin- 
gent. Novembe:, Wood cracks and cankers badly. 
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Brovenam. Thomp. 
Au English variety; fruit roundish, oblate. Skin greenish: 
yellow, some russet. Flesh coarse, astringent. November. 


Burnerr. Ken. 


Raised by Dr. Joel Burnett, of Southborough, Mass. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin pale yellow. Flesh green- 
ish-white, a little coarse-grained, but juicy, sweet and good. 
First of October. 


Bur.inGAME. 


Origin, Ohio. Fruit medium, oblate, yellow. Flesh coarse. 
Flavour poor. September. 


CALEBASSE TOUGARD. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large and handsome; 
excellent in Europe, may not be suited to our climate. Octo- 
ber, November. (An, Pom.) 


Cauepasse. Thomp. Lind. 
Calebasse Double Extra. Calebasse d’Hollande. 
Beurré de Payence. 

The Calebasse is a very grotesque-looking Belgian fruit, 
named from its likeness to a calabash, or gourd. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, a little crooked and irregular 
or knobby in its outline. Skin rough, dull yellow, becoming 
orange russet on the sunny side. Flesh juicy, crisp, a little 
coarse-grained, but sugary and pleasant. Middle of September. 


Caritzac. Mill. Duh. Thomp. 
Grande Monarque. Katzenkop. 
Cadillac. Groote Mogul. 

40 Ounce. 

The Catillac is an old French baking and stewing pear, of 
very large size and of good quality for these purposes. In rich 
soil the fruit is often remarkably large and handsome. 

Fruit very large, broadly-turbinate (flattened-top shaped), 
Skin yellow, dotted with brown, and having sometimes a brown- 
ish-red cheek at maturity. Stalk stout, about an inch long, 
curved, and placed in a very narrow, small cavity. Calyx short 
and small, and set in a wide, rather deep plaited basin. Flesh 
hard and rough to the taste. November to March, 


Carucin. Van. Mons. 


Capuchin. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Young shoots stout, diverging, 
dark coloured. 
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Fruit pretty large, oval. Skin pale yellow, a red cheek. 
Flesh greenish, juicy, crisp, sugary and good. October. 


CuaumonTEL. Lind. Thomp. Nois. 


Bezi de Chaumontelle. 0. Duh. Poit. | Beurré d’Hiver. Roz. 
Winter Beurré, Oxford Chaumontel. 

This old French pear takes its name from the village of 
Chaumontelle, in France, and succeeds well in Europe, but has 
not proved good here, except in very favourable situations; it 
may be valuable south. 

Fruit large, pyriform, Skin a little rough, yellowish in the 
shade, dotted with many brownish-russet dots, and brownish- 
red or rich deep red in the sun. Stalk about an inch long, in- 
serted moderately deep, in an angular cavity. Calyx placed at 
the bottom of a deep, uneven, angular basin. Flesh buttery 
and melting, sugary, with a peculiar and agreeable perfume. 
November to February. 


Cuar.es oF Austria. Thomp. Lind. 
Charles d’Autriche. 


A Belgian pear. Raised by Van Mons. Young shoots 
stout, upright, yellow-olive. 

Fruit large, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, a little russet- 
ed, Flesh white, tender, quite juicy, astringent. October. 


CHELMSFORD. 


Origin, Chelmsford, Mass. Fruit large, yellow, red cheek. 
Flesh coarse, sweet, good for cooking, very productive, strong 
grower. Last of Sept. 


Cuara. Van Mons. 
Claire. Nois. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. It is of medium size, oval-py- 
riform. Skin clear yellow, dotted with red. Flesh white, melt- 
ing, very juicy and sweet, relieved by a slight acid. Septem- 
ber and October. 


Curnton. Man. in H. M. 


Van Mons, No. 1238. 


Asecond rate fruit. Large size; light yellow skin; flesh soft, 
buttery and good, but not high flavoured. Midd e of November 


Cormar Newz. Thomp. 


Fruit large, obovate. Skin pale yellow. Flesh white, but- 
tery, melting, of good flavour. Ripens at the middle of October. 
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Cotmar v’Er&. Thomp. Bivort. 
Colmar Précoce. Autumn Colmar, 
Fruit conic. Skin greenish-yellow. Stalk in a cavity. Calyx 


open, in a moderate basin. Flesh coarse, juicy, little astringent; 
rots at the core. First of September. 


Cotmar. O. Duh. Lind. Mill. 


De Maune. Incomparable. 
Winter Virgalieu, (of some.) 
Fruit medium or large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin light yellow. 
Flesh melting, half buttery, juicy, sweet. December. 


Cotmar Eprrne. Van Mons. Man. in H. M. 


An agreeable, juicy pear, sent to this country by Van Mons, 
and originated by him. Young shoots stout, upright, brown. 

“Fruit large, roundish-oblong, tapering, gradually, to an ob- 
tuse point at the stem, which is one inch long; colour greenish- 
yellow; flesh white, sweet, melting, juicy, and good.” Middle 
of September. 


Coutmar p’AREMBERG. 
Kartofel. Cartofel. 


Fruit large, turbinate, pyriform. Skin green, becoming yel- 
low; unworthy of cultivation as a table fruit. November. 


:  Comprerre. Van Mons. 


A Flemish seedling. 
Fruit small, obtuse-pyriform. Skin yellowish-green. Flesh white, 
buttery, with a sugary perfumed juice. October, November, 


Comstock. 
Comstock Wilding. 


Fruit of medium size, regularly formed, obovate. Skin smooth 
and glossy, bright yellow, with a crimson cheek. Flesh white, 
crisp, and if well ripened, with a sweet and sprightly flavour 
November. 


Commoporr. Man. in Hoy. Mag. 
Van Mons, No. 1218. 


A Belgian seedling. Branches slender. 

Fruit medium, very regular-obovate. Skin yellow, marked 
with a little red, some russet in patches. Flesh buttery, melt- 
ing, with a sweet and good flavour. Last of October to last 
of November. 
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Copta. 


A Philadelphia seedling. Fruit large. Skin yellow. Flesh 
rather coarse, but sugary. September to October. 


Crassanze. Thomp. Lind. 


Bergamotte Crassane. Crésane. 
Beurré Plat. 


Fruit large, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh whitish, 
juicy, soft, sweet, and tolerably pleasant. October, and may be 
kept for a month longer. 


Crawrorp. Thomp. Man. 


A Scotch fruit, of second quality; the chief merit of which 
is its hardiness in a cold climate. 

Fruit middle-sized, obovate. Skin light yellow, tinged with 
brown in the sun. Flesh white, buttery, sweet, and of a toler- 
abiy pleasant flavour. August. 


Crort Castiz. Thomp. 


An English variety, peculiar in its shape, and especially so in 
its flavour; very productive. Fruit medium. Skin pale green- 
ish-yellow. Flesh juicy, crisp, and sweet. October. 


CumBeRLAND. Man. Ken. 


A native fruit, in Cumberland, Rhode Island. 

Fruit rather large, obovate. Skin orange yellow, pale red 
cheek. Flesh white, buttery, and tolerably juicy. September 
and October. 


D’Amovr. 


Ah! Mon Dieu. O. Duh. Lind. Mon Dieu. 
Poire d’Amour. 


A French pear of small size, obovate. Skin pale yellow, 
nearly covered with red. Flesh white, juicy, and sweet, 
October. 


Doyernne Ross. C. A. H. 


Fruit above medium, obovate, obscurely pyriform. Skin yel- 
low, beautifully shaded with crimson. Stem short; cavity 
small, Calyx small; deep, regular basin.. Flesh white, coarse, 
granular, with very little flavour. Rots at the core. Last of 
October. 
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Ducuxssz pE Mars. Thomp. 
Duchesse de Mars. 


A French variety, of nearly medium size, obovate. Skin dul. 
yelluw, with a brown russet. Flesh melting, juicy, with a per- 
fumed flavour. October, November. 


Dunmore. Thomp. 


The Dunmore is a large pear, raised by Knight. It is a 
strong-growing tree, and bears exceedingly well. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate, rather swollen on one side. Skin 
greenish, dotted and speckled with smooth, brownish-red russet. 
Flesh yellowish-white, buttery, melting, with a rich flavour; 
often astringent, and rots at the core. 


Earty DenzaLonia. 
Silliman’s Russet? 


American, Origin unknown. Fruit small, roundish-oblate. 
Skin grey or brown russet. Stalk short and thick, small, open 
cavity. Calyx open; basin shallow. Flesh white, coarse, sweet, 
and rich; sometimes without flavour, and sometimes very good. 
Last of August. 


Eastnor Cast1e. 


Fruit medium, roundish, Skin green, and thick. Flesh 
greenish-white, juicy, melting. December. 


Ecnuasserre. O. Duh. Lind. Nois. 


Echasserie. Thomp. Bezi L’Echasserie. 
Bezi d’Kchassey. Jagdbirne. 

A French pear of second quality; productive. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oval. Skin smooth, pale 
green, yellowish at maturity, slightly dotted with grey. Flesh 
melting, buttery, with a sweet, perfumed flavour. January to 
April. 

Epwarps. 


Raised by Governor Edwards. A very good baking fruit. 

Fruit medium, nearly round, Bergamot-shape. Colour yel- 
low, sometimes shaded with crimson. Stalk short and thick. 
Calyx closed; basin deep, uneven, Flesh coarse, granular, not 
tender. September. 


Emeratp. Thomp. 


A Belgian variety, variable, sometimes good, 
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Fiuit of medium size, obovate, rather square in figure, one 
sided, and somewhat knobby. Skin green, dotted with brown, 
and having a pale-brown cheek. Flesh melting, buttery, and 
sweet. December. 


Erie v’Eré. Thomp. Lind. 


Summer Thorn. Fondante Musquée. 
Satin Vert. 
Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh ten- 
der, melting, with a sweet, musky, peculiar flavour. Last of 
August and first of September. 


Eyewoop. Thomp. 


‘A seedling of Mr. Knight’s. Tree vigorous and hardy. 
Fruit of medium size, oblate or flattened; skin much covered 
with russet. Flesh buttery, rich, and excellent. 


Fine Goip or Summer. Coxe. 
Fin Or @’Eté. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin yellow, with a beautiful red 
check. Flesh juicy, good flavour, not rich; very productive. 
Middle of August. 


Former ve Deticzs. © Thomp. 


A new Flemish pear, received from the London Horticultural 
Society. Young shoots stout, upright, yellowish-green. 

Fruit medium, obovate. Skin rough, yellowish, with dull 
russet. Flesh buttery, melting, somewhat dry, but sweet. Last 
of October. 


Fortunes. Bon. Jard. Thomp. Al. Pom. 


Episcopal. La Fortunée de Parmentier. 
La Fortunée de Paris. Bergamotte Fortunée. 


Raised by M. Parmentier of Enghien; has so far only proved 
a cooking fruit. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish, depressed. Skin covered 
with grey russet. Flesh white, juicy and sprightly, but not 
high flavoured.. December to April. 


Foster’s St. Micwaet. 


Fruit medium, roundish-ovate. Stalk medium, in a sinall 
eavity. Calyx nearly closed, stiff; basin shallow. Skin yel- 
ow. Flesh coarse, somewhat astringent.. September. 
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Franc Réau v’Hiver. Thomp. 
Frane Réal. Lind. O. Duh. Fin Or d’Hiver. 


The Winter France Réal is a good cooking pear, bears well, 
and grows upright, with wavy leaves. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin yelloy speckled with 
russet brown, and having a brownish cheek. Flesh crisp and 
firm. In use from December to March. 


Freperic p—E WurtrempurG. Wan Mons. Nois. 
Frederick of Wurtemburg. Vermilion @’Eté. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings; a very handsome and sometimes 
very good fruit, but often poor; growth unthrifty. 

Fruit large, one-sided, pyriform, rather uneven in its surface. 
Skin deep yellow at maturity, with a remarkably rich crimson 
cheek. Flesh white, juicy, melting and sweet; and when in 
perfection, buttery and delicious. September. 


GenpEsHEIM. Thomp. Lind. 


A Flemish pear, of not very good quality. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin pale greenish-yellow, a 
little russet. Flesh rather gritty near the core, elsewhere but- 
tery. October and November. 


Gitoeit. Lind, Thomp. 


Gile-o-gile. Garde d’Ecosse. 
Poire 4 Gobert. Jilogil. 


A large, showy French pear, only fit for cooking. 

Fruit large, roundish. Skin thickly covered with russet, with 
a reddish-russet cheek. Flesh very firm and crisp. November 
to February. 


Great Crrron or Bonemra. Man. in H. M. 
Citronenbirne Bémische grosse, punctirte. Bawm. Cat. 


Fruit small, oblong, yellow. Flesh sugary, juicy, a little coarse- 
grained, and not much flavour. Ripens the last of September. 


Green Pear or Yar. Thomp. 
Green Yair. 
The green pear of Yair is a European fruit, which proves 
but little worthy of cultivation here. 


Fruit of medium size, obovate; skin green; flesh juicy, but 
not high flavoured or rich. September 
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Gustin’s SUMMER. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin yellow. Flesh white sweet, with- 
out much flavour. First of September. 


Harrison’s Large Fatt. 
Rushmore’s Bon Chrétien. 


Fruit Large, pale yellow. Great bearer. Fine old baking 
pear, but not a table fruit. 


Newtown VIrGALIEv. 


Native of Long Island, a baking pear. November and De- 
cember. 


Hzsszx. Thomp. 
Hazel, 


A Scotch pear, very productive. Fruit small, obovate. Skin 
yellowish-green. Flesh whitish, juicy, of little or no value. 
First of September. 


Hueuvenor, 


A fruit of second quality, originated by Mr. Johonnot, of 
Salem. It bears abundantly, but is rather dry, and not worthy 
of general cultivation. Young shoots strong, upright, yellow- 
ish-brown. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin smooth, pale yellow, sprinkled 
with large spots of bright-red. Flesh white, fine-grained, halt 
breaking, sweet, but wanting in flavour and jrice. October. 


Hurt. Hov. Mag. 


Originated in the town of Swanzey, Mass. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin yellowish-green, a good 
deal sprinkled with russet.. Flesh white, a little coarse-grained, 
but melting, juicy, with a sweet, slightly perfumed flavour. 


Hounr’s Connzcricur. 
__An American fruit for kitchen use. Med um, oblate, yellow- 
ish-green, coarse, dry, and sweet. 


Ives’ WinTER. 


Raised by Prof. Ives, of New Haven. Fruit medium, depress- 
ed, pyriform. Skin thick, yellowish, sprinkled with russet. 
Stem large and long, in an abrupt cavity. Calyx open, in a 
large basin. Flesh white, coarse, and granular. December. 
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Jatousiz. Duh. Nois. Thomp. 


Fruit rather large, roundish to obovate, and more frequently 
pyriform. Skin rough, of the deepest russet; ruddy in the sun, 
Flesh a little coarse-grained, soft, swect, and of pleasant flavour 
Last of September. 


Kine Epwarp’s. Thomp. 
Jackman’s Melting. Man. 


Fruit large, pyriform, tapering gradually to the stalk. Skin 
rather rough, yellow, red check. Flesh yellowish, buttery, melt 
ing, and good, when the season is favourable. October. 


Kine’s SEEDLING. 


Medium size, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish-green, rough. 
Stalk in a cavity. Calyx open; basin shallow. Flesh greenish 
white, granular, juicy, sugary, aromatic, perfumed. October. 


Kwieut’s Monarcu. ‘Thomp. 


This pear, so far, has proved entirely worthless. Very pro- 
ductive, a late keeper, but does not ripen. It may succeed 
south, 


Kyrent’s,Szepiine. (R. I.) Hov. Mag. N. E. Jar, 


Raised by Mr. Knight, of Rhode Island. 

Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate. Skin yellowish-green, rough. 
Stalk long, inserted by a slight cavity. Calyx closed, in a shal- 
low basin. Flesh juicy and sweet. October. 


Lion 1x Cierc. Thomp. 
Léon le Clere de Laval. Nois. Blane-per-ne. 


This is a good cooking pear, large size, and very distinct from 
the celebrated “Van Mons Léon le Clerc.” In favourable sea- 
sons it is of tolerable quality for the table. 

Fruit large, obovate, but swollen at the crown, and narrow- 
ing a good deal at the stalk. Skin yellow, smooth, a little 
glossy, with russety spots at either end, and some large dots. 
Calyx large, with long, straight, narrow divisions, and placed in 
a slight basin, Stalk an inch and a half long, pretty stout, 
swollen at its point of insertion. Flesh white, juicy, crisp, and 
rather firm, with a tolerably pleasan! flavour. December to 


April. 
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Lirrtz Muscat. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Little Musk, Muscat Petit. 
Petit Muscat } Coxe. Sept-en-gueule. 


; 0. Duh. 
Primitive. 


This very little French pear, well known in many of our gar- 
dens, is allowed a place there, chiefly, because it is the earliest 
of all pears, ripening at the beginning of July. Fruit very small, 
turbinate. Skin yellow, with a dull, red cheek. Flesh break- 
ing, sweet, with a slight musk flavour. Shoots dark brown; 
very productive. 


Locxr. Hoy. Mag. 
Locke’s New Beurré. 


This is a native fruit, originated by James Locke, West Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Fruit medium, roundish, obovate. Skin dull yel- 
lowish-green, slightly mottled with spots of darker green and 
bits of russet. Flesh greenish-white, melting, and juicy, with a 
sprightly, vinous flavour. November and December. 


Louise Bonns. O, Duh. Lind. Thomp. 
Louise Bonne Réal. St. Germain Biane. 


An old French winter pear. Fruit large, pyriform, a little 
rounded towards the stalk. Skin smooth, pale green. Flesh 
white, rather coarse-grained, melting, sweet, and pretty good. 
December. 


Mansvetre. Duh. 
Solitaire. | Beurré de Semur. 


Fruit large, short, pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh 
half melting, juicy, somewhat astringent; a baking pear. Sep- 
tember. 


Marie Lourss Nova. Van Mons. Ken. 


This variety was sent by Van Mons to Mr. Manning. It will 
by no means bear a comparison with the Marie Louise, though 
in some seasons a very good fruit. The wood is very strong 
and dark coloured. Fruit rather Jarge, regular, pyriform, up- 
right. Skin smooth, yellow, with a brownish-red cheek. Flesh 
at first melting, juicy, and sometimes rich, but quickly decays. 
Last of September. 


Martin Szc. Thomp. Bivort. 
Rousselette d’Hiver. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit small, high-bulged, 
25 
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pyriform. Skin deep yellow, shaded with crimson, aid consi- 
derably covered with russet. Stem long, curved. Ca‘yx open, 
basin very small. Flesh granular, half-breaking, with an agree- 
able flavour; excellent for cooking. November to February. 


Marcu BEerGamotTre. 


One of Mr. Knight’s seedlings. Fruit small or medium. Co- 
lour green, with small grey dots and large patches of russet, 
Stalk long, straight, in a cavity like that of an apple. Flesh 
coarse, greenish, of no decided excellence. 


McVean. 
Origin, Monroe County, N. Y. 


Tree very vigorous, very productive. Fruit large, oblate, de- 
pressed-pyriform; very broad at calyx. Skin yellow, dotted and 
patched with russet. Flesh juicy, but somewhat astringent. 
October. 


Messtrz Jean. O. Duh. Mill. Thomp. 


Monsieur Jean. Messire Jean Doré. 
Messire Jean Gris. Mr. John. 
Messire Jean Blanc. John. 


An old French pear, but rather coarse-grained and gritty. 
Shoots dark grey. Fruit of medium size, turbinate. Skin some- 
what rough, yellow, nearly covered with brown russet. Flesh 
gritty, white, crisp, juicy, and breaking, with a very sweet fla- 
vour. November and December. 


Micuavx. Man. in H. M. 


Compte de Michaux. 


Fruit of medium size, nearly round. Skin light yellowish- 
green, with a faint blush on the sunny side. Flesh white, half 
buttery, juicy, sweet, but second rate. September and October. 


Moccas. Thomp. 


Originated by Mr. Knight. A good grower; productive, but 
not of good quality. 

Fruit medium, obovate. Skin green, sprinkled with small 
dots. Flesh juicy, but not rich. December. 


Muscat Rosert. Thomp. O, Duh. Lind’ 


Poire a la Reine. Musk Robine. Lind. 
D’Ambre. Early Queen. 
St. Jean Musqueé Gros. Queen’s Pear. 


A larger and better (than Little) Muscat. Middle of July, 
and lasts only a few days. 
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Fruit small, turbinate. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh white. 
tender, juicy, and pleasant. 


NaumKeac. Man. 


A native of Salem, Mass. In wood and leaf it resembles the 
Brown Beurré. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellow russet. 
Flesh juicy, melting, but rather astringent in flavour. Bears 
abundantly. October. 


Oxiver’s Russer. 


Fruit below medium, roundish. Skin rough, cinnamon rus 
set, on yellow ground, with a blush. Stalk in a cavity; basin 
sinall, Flesh whitish, coarse, without much flavour. Last of 
September. 


Orancr Brroamorrs. Coxe. 

Fruit medium, broadly turbinate. Skin rough, yellow. Flesh 
firm, rather acid for eating, but excellent for baking. Septem- 
ber. 

Orance pv’Hiver. 
Winter Orange. 


Fruit medium; an old pear, very productive; not desirable 
for table, but a good baking pear. November, December. 


PartteEAu. Van Mons. Man in H. M. 


A Belgian pear, of good quality, but rather coarse-grained. 
Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin rough, greenish-yellow with 
patches of russet. Flesh juicy, sweet. Early in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Smith’s Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania is a seedling, originated by J. B. Smith, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, a well known amateur. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, a good deal narrowed towards 
the stalk. Skin brown russet, nearly covering a dull yeilow 
ground, and becoming russet-red on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, not very fine grained, juicy, half melting, sweet, 
perfumed, musky flavour. Middle and last of September. 


Pirr’s Prouirtc. 


Pitt’s Surpasse Marie. Ken. 
Surpass Maria Louise, (incorrectly of some American gardens.) 
An English fruit of medium size, oblong-pyriform. Skin yel- 
low, alittle russeted. Flesh juicy, soft, sweet, rather coarse, 
and of indifferent quality. September. 
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Popn’s Scarier Masor. 


Fruit rather large, obovate, yellow, with a bright red cucek, 
Flesh white, breaking, and rather dry. Last of August. 


Popr’s Quaker. 


Fruit very fair, middle sized, oblong-pyriform, smooth, yellow- 
russet, juicy, melting and pleasant. October. Both these pears 
are natives of Long Island, N. Y. 


Princess Marta. Van Mons. 


Frait pyramidal, below medium. Skin yellowish, nearly 
covered with russet. Stalk large and curved, fleshy at its junc- 
tion, in a small cavity. Calyx open, basin small. Flesh rather 
coarse, sweet, and agreeable. October. 


Princess or Orance, Lind. Thomp. P. Mag. 
Prine sse d’Orange. Princesse Conquéte. 


A Flemish variety, raised by the Count Coloma, in 1802, 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin cinnamon russet in the shade,’ 
bright reddish-russet in the sun. Flesh pale yellowish-white, 
crisp, juicy, astringent. October and November. 


Princess Cuartorre. Am. Pom. 


Raised by Esperen. A vigorous tree, productive. Fruit me- 
dium, depressed-pyriform. Color greenish. Stalk stout and 
long in acavity ; basin broad and shallow. Of great excellence 
in Belgium, but hitherto worthless here. October, November. 


QuEEN oF THE Low Countries. Ken. Man. in H.M. 
Reine des Pays Bas. Van Mons. 

Fruit large, often very large, broad pyriform, tapering ab- 
ruptly to the stalk. Skin in the shade dull yellow, dotted and 
russeted around the eye, and overspread with fine dark red on 
the side next the sun. 

Flesh white, buttery, melting, and juicy, witha rich, sub-acid 
vinous flavour. Variable, sometimes poor. Early in October. 


Reine Carouine. Thomp. 


A European pear, only fit for cooking. Fruit of medium size, 
narrow-pyriform. Skin yellow with a brownish-red cheek. 

Flesh white, crisp, rather dry and indifferent in quality. No. 
vember. 
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RovussELEet DE Mrerester. Van Mons. Man in H. M. 


Ferdinand de Meester? ~Nois. 
Surpasse Meurice. 


Fruit medium, roundish, Skin pale-yellow, red next the sux 
Fiesh juicy, sugary, coarse, not rich. October. 


Rovsserer Harir. O. Duh. Thomp. 


Early Catharine. Coxe. Early Rousselet. Lind. 
Kattern, of Boston. Perdreau. 
Cyprus Pear. Poire de Chypre. Poit. 


The Rousselet Hatif, better known in our markets as the 
Early Catharine Pear, though not a first rate fruit, has good 
qualities asan early variety. Productive, long slender branches. 
Fruit rather small, pyriform. Skin, when fully ripe, yellow, with 
a brownish-red cheek. 

Flesh a little coarse-grained, sweet, pleasant, and slightly per- 
fumed. Ripens the middle of August, apt to rot at the core. 
Young shoots stout, olive coloured. 


Rovsse.et DE Ruems. O. Duh. Thomp. 


Rousselet. Petit Rousselet. Nois. 
Spice or Musk Pear. 


This French pear, originally from Rheims, is supposed te 
have been the parent of our Seckel. There is a pretty strong 
resemblance in the colour, form, and flavour of the two fruits, 
but the Seckel is much the most delicious. The growth is quite 
different, and this pear has remarkably long and thrifty dark- 
brown shoots. It is sugary, and with a peculiarly aromatic, 
spicy flavour, and if it were only buttery, would be a first rate 
fruit. Fruitsmall, turbinate, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin 
yellowish-green with brownish-red and russety specks. 

Flesh breaking or half buttery, with a sweet, rich, aromatic 
flavour. Ripe at the beginning of September, subject to rot at 
the core. 


Stone. Hoy. Mag. 


Origin, Ohio. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large, 
broad-pyriform, uneven. Skin bright yellow with a sunny cheek. 
Stalk large, long, and curved. Calyx large; basin open, broad 
and shallow. 

Flesh white, somewhat buttery, slightly astringent. August. 


Sr. Dents. 


Tree vigorous, with long, dark-reddish branches, Fruitstnall, 
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turbinate, angular. Skin yellowish, considerably shaded with 
erimson,thickly sprinkled with crimson dots. Stalk long. Calyx 
open; broad, shallow, uneven basin. Flesh breaking, a little 
coarse, sweet, and aromatic; rots at the core unless gathered 
early. Last of August. 


Sucre Vert. Thomp. Brivort. 
Green Sugar. 


Fruit medium or small, oblate, inclinmg to turbinate. Skin 
green, Stalk medium, fleshy at its insertion in a very slight 
cavity ; basin shallow. Flesh juicy, melting, sweet, and plea- 
sant. October. 


Suear Tor. Thomp. 
July Pear. Prince’s Sugar. 
Prince’s Sugar Top. 
Fruit roundish-top-shaped. Skin smooth, yellow. Flesh 
white, somewhat juicy and breaking, sweet, but with little fla- 
vour, Last of July. 


Sucréz p—E Hoyrrswerpa. Thomp. 
Sugar of Hoyersworda. 


A pleasant German pear, of peculiar flavour, good when 
ripened in the house. It bears immense crops. Fruit small, 
obovate. Skin pale yellowish-green, thickly sprinkled with 
greenish-russet dots. 

Flesh white, quite juicy, with a sweet and piquant flavour. 
It docs not keep long. Last of August. 


Summer Sr. Germain. Thomp. 


Short’s Saint Germain. Saint Germain de Martin. 
St. Germain d@'Eté. NM. Duh, 

A pleasant, juicy, summer pear, of second rate flavour, bear- 
ing large crops. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin pale green all over the 
surface. Stalk an inch and a quarter long, obliquely inserted 
Calyx large, in a basin scarcely sunken. Flesh juicy, tender 
with a very slight acid. Last of August. 


Summer Franc Réat. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Franc Réal @Eté. Diel. Gros Micet d’Eté. 
Fondante. Knvop. Green Chisel? 
Green Sugar. 
Fruit of medium size, obovate, but largest in the middle, anu 
tapering each way. Skin pale yellowish-green, dotted with 
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small, brownish-green dots. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery 


sugary. Corelarge. Ripe early in September. 


Summer Ross. 


Epine Rose. Dhu. Nois. Poire de Rose. 


Caillot Rosat d’Eté, Epine @’Eté Couleur Rose, 
Thorny Rose. Jil. Rosenbirne, of the Germans. 
Ognon, 


Kpine d’Ete. t wrongly of some. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin faint yellow, with a red rus- 
set cheek. Flesh white, coarse. Last of August, not eatable. 


Summer Bon Curfrien. Mill. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Bon Chrétier d’Eté. O. Duh. Musk Summer Bon Chretien.  Coze. 
Gratioli. Sommer Apothekerbirne. 
Gratioli d’Eté. ae Sommer Gute Christenbirne. of the 
Gratioli di Roma. Die Sommer Christebirne. 

Summer Good Christian. Large Sugar, of some. 


Germans 


This 1s one of the oldest pears, having been cultivated for 
the last two centuries, all over Europe. It is common with us, 
but the stock is generally somewhat diseased. 

Fruit large, irregularly bell-shaped or pyriform, with swollen, 
knobby sides. Skin yellow, with an orange-blush. Flesh yel- 
lowish, coarse grained, very juicy, and of a pleasant, simply 
sweet flavour. Last of August, or early in September. 


SuperRFonDANTE. Thomp. 


Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin smooth, pale yellow, 
marked with russet. Flesh white, buttery, melting, and good 
October. 


Swan’s Eac. Thomp. Lind. 
Moor-fowl Egz, incorrectly of some Boston gardens. 


Fruit small, oval. Skin pale green, washed with pale brown 
on the sunny side, and dotted with brownish specks. Flesh 
soft, jnicy, with a sweet somewhat musky flavour. October. 


Sytvanez. Nois. Thomp. 
Bergamotte Sylvange. Green Sylvange. Lind. 


Fruit roundish-obovate, shaped like a bergamot. Skin rough, 
pale green, with a slightly darker green cheek. Flesh greenish- 
white, juicy, tender and melting, with a sweet, agreeable 
flavour. October, and keeps a long time. 
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TILLINGTON. 


A seedling of Mr. Knight’s, hardly medium in size, obovate 
Skin thick, rough, dark green, tinged with brown next the sun. 
Flesh coarse, of not more than second-rate quality. October. 


Vauiée Francuz. Thomp, Duh. 


De Vallée. Nois. Poit. Bonne de Keinzheim. 
De Keinzheim. 
Fruit medium, obovate, or turbinate. Skin yellowish-green, 
Flesh white, not fine grained, quite juicy, but not buttery, and 
of a simple sweet flavour. Last of August. 


Van Mons Leon Lz Cierc. 


Van Mons Léon le Clere was originated by M. Léon le Clerc, 
an amateur cultivator, of Laval, in France, who, in naming it 
desired to couple his own name, with that of his friend, Dr, 
Van Mons—*“ le grand prétre de Pomona.” Its shoots strong 
upright, olive. 

Tree cankers badly, and the fruit generally cracks, so that it 
is scarcely worth cultivating. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate. Skin yellowish, much mingled 
with brown over nearly the whole surface, and slightly russeted 
near the stalk. Stalk an inch and a half long, rather stout, 
obliquely inserted, with little depression. Calyx small, open, 
set in a shallow basin. Flesh yellowish-white, buttery,- and 
melting, with a sugary flavour. October and Nevember. 


Vircouteuse. O. Duh. Poit. Thomp. 
Poire-glace. Chambrette. Bujaleuf. 


An excellent old French variety, which, in consequence of its 
indifferent crops, is scarcely cultivated in the middle states. 

Fruit medium, pyriform, Skin very smooth, yellowish-green 
at maturity, sprinkled with numerous gray or reddish dots, 
Flesh white, buttery, melting, and of good flavour. November 
to January. 


Wiiiiam Epwarps’. Wilder. Mss. 


A seedling of Ex-Gov. Edwards, of New Haven, very pro- 
ductive, and a good baking fruit, but not juicy or melting 
enough for the dessert. 

Fruit of medium size, obtuse-pyriform, terminating rather ab- 
ruptly at the stalk. Skin yellow, and at maturity, profusely 
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dotted with red and russet points or dots on the sunny side 
Flesh yellowish-white, buttery, sugary. September. 


Winpsor. Lind. Thomp. 


Summer Bell. Cuisse Madame, of some. 
Konge. 


The Windsor is an old European pear, very commonly known 
m some parts of this country, as the Summer Bell pear. It is, 
however, only a cooking fruit. The tree is remarkable for its 
stout, perfectly upright dark-brown shoots. 

Fruit large, pyriform, or bell-shaped, widest’above the middle, 
narrowing to the eye. Skin yellowish-green. Flesh white, 
tender, or soft, coarse-grained, with a somewhat astringent 
juice. Rots at the core. Last of August. 


Yar. Lind. Thomp. 
Yutte. 


A Dutch pear. The trees have slender, drooping branches, 
Fruit small, turbinate. Skin brown russet. Flesh white, ten- 
der, juicy, with a sugary, perfumed flavour. Rots quickly. 
September. 


Selection of choice Pears to ripen in succession, from July to 
April.—Doyenne dEté Madeline, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling, Beurré Giffard, Rostiezer, Ott, Bartlett, Tyson, Osbands’ 
Sumner, Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Beurré Bose, Doy- 
enne White, Doyenne Boussock, Beurré d’Anjou, Seckel, Ur- 
baniste, Sheldon, Church, Beurré Diel-Dix, Beurré Langelier, 
Lawrence, Winter Nelis, Beurré d’Aremberg, Beurré Gris d’Hi- 
ver Nouveau, Easter Beurré, 


Selection of Pears for a cold climate-—Doyenne d’Eté, Blood- 
good, Rostiezer, Fulton, Heathcote, Butfum, Beurré Bosc, 
Flemish Beauty, Touiss Bonne de Jersey on quince, elle 
Lucrative, Urbaniste, McLaughlin, Dix, Beurré Diel, Beurré 
d’Amanlis, White Doyenne, Lewis, Winter Nelis, Princes St. 
Germain, Glou Morceau on quince, Jaminette, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Doyenne d’Hiver Nouveau. 


Selection of Pears for dwarfs on quince stocks.—Belle Lucra- 
tive, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Diel, Beurré Langelier, Beurré 
@Anjou, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Doyenne d’Eté, Doyenne 
Boussock, Easter Beurré, Figue d’ Alencon, Glou Morceau, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Napoleon, Nouveau Poiteau, Rostiezer, 
Soldat Laboureur, St. Michael Archangel. Urbaniste, Uvedale’s 
St. Germain or Pound (for baking), Vicar of Wiukfield, White 


Doyenne. 
26* 
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List of untested foreign varieties promising well :— 


Abbé Edouard. 
Alexandrina. 
Avocat Allard. 
Bergamotte Esperen. 
Bezy de L’Ermite. 
Beurré Kennes. 
Bon Gustave. 
Comte de Paris. 
Colmar Delahant. 
Cassante de Mars. 
Desiré Cornelis. 
Docteur Lantier. 
De Toneres. 
Doyen Dillen. 
Doyenné Defais. 
Dupuy Charles, 
Emily Bivort. 
Gustave Bivort. 


Gros Rousselet d’Aoat. 


[ We are indebted to our friend Louis E. Berckmans, the Bei- 
gian Pomologist, for the following lists of fruits, made at our 


Gideon Paridant. 

Henri Bivort. 

Jules Bivort. 

Laure de Glymes. 
Leopold Ist. 

Madame Eliza. 

Madame Ducar, 

Madame Adelaide De Rex és. 
Maréchal Dillon. 
Mignonne d’Hiver. 
Nouvelle Fulvie Grégoire. 
Poire Péche. 

Prince Albert. 

Philippe Goes. 

Souvenir d’Esperen. 
Souveraine d’Printems. 
Theodore Van Mons. 

Iris Grégoire. 


request, and feel assured they will give general satisfaction. ] 


A list of pear trees, of fine appearance, of vigorous growth, 
of a natural pyramidal shape (or easily kept in that fort), of 
good bearing disposition, with fruit of good or best quality; in 
a word, best adapted to a lawn, or garden walk, where orna- 
ment and beauty are required, as well as the more essential 


qualities of a pear tree. 


1st List —For Beauty of Form. 


On Quince or Pear Stock. 


On Pear Stock, or Double-worked. 


Beurré Laugelier. Andrews. 
Beurré Superfin. Buffum. 
Belle Lucrative. Belle Epine Dumas 
Hsperine. Capsheaf. 
Fig of Angers. Frederica Bremer. 
Glou-morceau. Kingsessing. 
Nouveau Poiteau. Lawrence. 
St. Michael Archangel, Onondaga. 
Urbaniste. Oswego Beurré. : 
Vicar of Winkfield. Sterling. 

Walker, 


2d List.—Trees not quite so Fine as Pyramids. 


On Quince and Pear. Pear Stock, or Double-worked. 
Beurré Diel. Beurré Clairgeau. 

Beurré d’ Anjou. Boston. 

Baronne de Mello, Brandywine. 


» 
s 
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On Quince and Pear. 


Bonne d’Ezée, 

Duchesse d’Angouléme., 
Doyenné Gris. 

Howell. 

Jaminette. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
Meriam. 

Ott’s Seedling. 

Stevens’s Genesee. 
Theodore Van Mons. 
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Pear Stock, or Double-worked 
Dix. 

Doyenné Boussock. 
Fondante de Malines. 
Flemish Beauty. 
Frankford. 

Fulton. 

Graslin. 

General Taylor. 
Heathcote. 

Hericart. 

Niles. 

Pratt. 

Wadleigh. 


Sorts not sufficiently tested, but of a fine pyramidal and or 


namental form :— 


On Pear Stock, or Double-worked. 


Albertine. 
Alexandre Lambré. 
Abbé Edouard. 
Arlequin Musqué. 
Amand Bivort. 
Alexandrina. 
Bon Gustave. 
Beurré Berckmans. 
Beurré Hamecher. 
Beurré Rouge Tardif 
Beurré Burnicq. 
Bergamotte Esperen. 
Me Sageret. 
Bezy de Printemps. 
Bezy de L'Ermite. 
Belle du Grand Montrouge. 
Bois Napoleon. 
Comte de Paris. 
Charles Frederick. 
Charles (or Charlotte) de Bou- 
logne. 
Conseiller Ranwez. 
Colmar Josse Smet. 
Desiré Cornelis. 
De Lamartine. 


Doyenné du Comice. 
Esther Conte. 

Felix de Liem. 
Fondante de Noel. 
Gedeon Paridant. 

Gros Colmar Van Mons, 
Gustave Bivort. 
Henkel. 

Henri Van Mons. 
Juive. 

Leon Leclere de Laval. 
Louis Dupont. 
Maréchal Pélissier. 
Monseigneur Affre. 
Prince Albert. 
Philippe Goes. 

Poire Péche. 

Parfum d’Aott. 

Pius the [Xth. 
Souvenir d’Esperen, 
Souveraine de Printemps. 
Surpasse Fortuneé. 
Tea. 

Ursule Van Mons. 


Straggling trees of drooping and irregular habits, or bearing 
upon the extremities of the branches :— 


Beurré Giffart. 
Beurré d’Amanlis. 
Catillac. 

Columbia. 

Colmar Nelis. 
Chancellor, 
Josephine Malines, 


Madeleine. 
Marie Louise. 
Passe Colmar. 
Poire Morel. 
Rostiever. 

St, Ghislain, 
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Although these sorts can be reduced and kept in j yramidal 
shape, they are not so well fitted for it, and will never bear se 
well, if they bear at all. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PEACH. 


Persica vulgaris, Dec. ; Rosacee of botanists. 
Pécher, of the French; Pfirschbaum, German; Persickkeboom, Dutch; Per 
sica, Italian; and £1 Melocoton, Spanish. 


Tue peach tree is a native of Persia and China, and was 
brought from the former country to Italy by the Romans in the 
time of the Emperor Claudius. It was considerably cultivated 
in Britain as early as the year 1550, and was introduced to this 
country by the early settlers somewhere about 1680. From 
Persia, its native country, its name in all languages—Persico— 
Pécher—peach—has evidently been derived. 

The peach is a rather smalt fruit tree, with narrow, smooth, 
serrated leaves, and pink blossoms. It is more tender and of 
shorter duration than most other of the fruits usually grown in 
temperate climates. It is never raised in England, and not 
generally in France, without the aid of walls. Even at Mon 
treuil, near Paris, a village whose whole population is mainly 
employed in cultivating the peach for market, it is grown entirely 
upon whitewashed walls. China and the United States are, 
therefore, the only temperate countries where the peach and the 
apple both attain their highest perfection in the open orchard. 
The peaches of Pekin are celebrated as being the finest in the 
world, and of double the usual size.* 

It is a curious fact in the history of the peach, that with its 
delicious flavour were once coupled, in the East, certain notions 
of its poisonous qualities. This idea seems vaguely to have 
accompanied it into Europe, for Pliny mentions that it was sup- 
posed that the king of Persia had sent them into Egypt to poison 
the inhabitants, with whom he was then at war. As the peach 
and the almond are closely related, it has been conjectured by 
Mr. Knight that the poisonous peaches referred to were swollen 
almonds, which contain a considerable quantity of prussic acid. 
But it is also worth remarking that the peach tree seems to hold 


* The Horticultural world, since our intercourse has been put upon a 
more favourable footing with the ‘“ Celestial Empire,” are looking with great 
eagerness to the introduction of many valuable plants and trees, the Chi 
nese being the most curious and skilful of merely practical gardeners. 
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very much the same place in the ancient Chinese writings, that 
the tree of knowledge of the old Scriptures, and the golden 
Hesperides apples of the heathens, do in the early history of the 
western nations. The traditions of a peach tree, the fruit of 
which when eaten conferred immortality, and which bore only 
once in a thousand years—and of another peach tree of know- 
ledge, which existed in the most remote period on a mountain 
guarded by a hundred demons, the fruit of which produced 
death—are said to be distinctly preserved in some of the early 
Chinese writings. Whatever may have been the nature of these 
extraordinary trees, it is certain that, as Lord Bacon says, “not 
a slip or sucker has been left behind.” We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the delight which a fine peach of modern 
times affords to the palate and the eye. 

We believe there is at the present time no country in the 
world where the peach is grown in such great quantities as in 
the United States.* North of a line drawn from the Mohawk 
river to Boston, comprising most of the Eastern States, they do 
not indeed flourish well, requiring some artificial aid to produce 
regular crops; but in all the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, they grow and produce the heaviest crops in every garden 
and orchard. Thousands of acres in New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, are devoted to this crop for the supply of the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia; and we have seen, in seasons of 
great abundance, whole sloop loads of fruit of second quality, or 
slightly decayed, thrown into the North river in a single morn- 
ing. The market price usually varies from fifty cents to four 
lollars per bushel, according to the abundance of the crop, and 
to the earliness or lateness of the season at which they are 
offered ; one hundred and fifty cents being considered a good 
retail price. Many growers in New Jersey have orchards of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 trees of different ages, and send to market 
in good seasons as many bushels of fruit from the bearing trees. 
When the crop is not universally abundant, the profits are very 
large ; if the contrary, they are often very little. But, asin some 
districts, especially in New Jersey, peaches are frequently grown 
on land too light to produce good crops of many other kinds, the 
investment is a good one in almost all cases. Undoubtedly, 
however, the great peach-growing district of the United States 
will one day be the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. With 
an equally favourable climate, that portion of the country pos- 
sesses a much finer soil, and the flavour of its peaches is unusual- 
ly rich and delicious. 

The very great facility with which the peach grows in this 


* Tt will amuse our readers to readin MeIntosh’s work, “The Orchard,” 
that “the Americans usually eat the clingstones, while they reserve the 
freestones for feeding the pigs!” 
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country, and the numerous crops it produces, almost without 
care, have led to a carelessness of cultivation which has greatly 
enfeebled the stock in the castern half of the Union, and, as we 
shall presently show, has, in many places, produced a disease 
peculiar to this country. This renders it necessary to give some 
additional care and attention to the cultivation of the peach ; and 
with very trifling care, this delicious fruit may be produced in 
great abundance for many successive years. 

Uszs. Certainly no one expects us to write the praises of the 
peach as the most delicious of fruits. “To gild refined gold” 
would be a task quite as necessary, and if any one doubts the 
precise rank which the peach should take among the different 
fruits of even that cornucopian month—September—and wishes 
to convince us of the higher flavour of a Seckel or a Belle Lucra- 
tive pear, we will promise to stop his mouth and his argument 
with a sunny-cheeked and melting “George the Fourth,” or 
luscious “ Rareripe!’ No man who lives under a warm sun 
will hesitate about giving a due share of his garden to peaches, if 
he have noorchard; and even he who lives north of the best In- 
dian corn limits, ought to venture on a small line of espalier, for 
the sake of the peach. Jn pies and pastry, and for various 
kinds of preserving, the peach is everywhere highly esteemed. 
At the south and west, where peaches are not easily carried to 
market, a considerable quantity of peach brandy is annually 
distilled from them, but we believe by no means so much as 
formerly. Hogs are fattened, in such districts, on the refuse of 
the orchard and distillery. 

In Western New-York, and indeed in most parts of the coun- 
try where peaches are largely cultivated, the fruit is dried, and 
in this state sent to market in very large quantities. The dry- 
ing is performed, on a small scale, in spent ovens; on a large 
scale, in a small drying house heated by a stove, and fitted up 
with ventilated drawers. These drawers, the bottoms of which 
are formed of laths, or narrow strips sufficiently open to allow 
the air to circulate through them, are filled with peaches in halves. 
They are cut in two without being peeled, the stones taken out, 
and the two halves placed in a single layer with the skin down- 
ward. In a short tine the heat of the drying house will com- 
plete the drying, and the drawers are then ready for a second 
filling. Farther south they are spread upon boards or frames, 
and dried in the sun merely ; but usually with the previous pre- 
paration of dipping the peaches (in baskets) for a few minutes 
in boiling water before halving them. 

The leaf of the peach, bruised in water and distilled, gives the 
peach water, so much esteemed by many for flavouring articles 
of delicate cookery ; and steeped in brandy or spirits, they com- 
municate to it the flavour of Noyeau. Indeed a very good 
imitation of the celebrated Noyeau is made in this way, by using 
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the-best white brandy, which, after being thus flavoured, is 
sweetened with refined sugar mixed with a small quantity of 
milk, and afterwards decanted. 

Propagation. The peach is the most easily propagated of all 
fruit trees. A stone planted in the autumn will vegetate in the 
ensuing spring, grow three or four feet high, and may be budded 
in August or September. Two years from this time, if left undis- 
turbed, it will usually produce a small crop of fruit, and the next 
season bear very abundantly, unless the growth is over-luxuriant 

In nursery culture, it is customary to bury the peach stones, 
in autumn, in some-exposed spot, in thick layers, covered with 
earth. Here they are allowed to lie all winter. As early in 
the spring as the ground is in fine friable condition, the stones 
are taken out of the ground, cracked, and the kernels sown in 
mellow, prepared soil, in the nursery rows where they are to 
grow. ‘They should be covered about an inch deep. Early in 
the following September they will be fit for budding. This is 
performed with great ease on the peach, and grafting is there- 
fore seldom or never resorted to in this country, except at 
the south. The budsshould be inserted quite near the ground. 
The next season the stock should be headed back in March, and 
the trees will, in good soil, grow to the height of a man’s head in 
one year. ‘This is, by far, the best size for transplanting the 
peach—one year old from the bud. 

For northern latitudes, for cold soils, and for training, the 
plum stock is much preferable to the peach for budding the fine 
varieties. In England the plum stock is universally employed. 
The advantage gained thereby is, not only greater hardihood, 
but a dwarfer and neater habit of growth, for their walls. In 
France, some of the best cultivators prefer the almond stock, 
and we have no doubt, as it would check the over-productive- 
ness of the peach, it would be desirable to employ it more 
generally in this climate. Still, healthy peach stocks afford the 
most natural foundation for the growth of standard orchard 
trees. At the same time we must protest against the indiscri- 
minate employment (as is customary with some nurserymen) 
of peach stones from any and every source. With the present 
partially diseased state of many orchards in this country, this is 
a practice to be seriously condemned; and more especially as, 
with a little care, it is always easy to procure stones from sec- 
tions of country where the Yellows is not prevalent. 

For rendering the peach quite dwarf, the Mirabelle plum 
stock is often employed abroad. 

Som anv Situation. The very best soil for the peach is a 
rich, deep, sandy loam; next to this, a strong, mellow loum ; 
then a light, thin, sandy soil; and the poorest is a heavy, com- 
pact clay soil. We are very well aware that the extensive and 
profitable appropriation of thousands of acres of the lightest 
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sandy soil in New Jersey and Delaware, has led many to believe 
that this is the best soil for the peach. But such is not the fact, 
and the short duration of this tree in those districts is unques- 
tionably owing to the rapidity with which the soil is impoverished. 
We have, on ‘the contrary, seen much larger, finer, and richer 
flavoured peaches, produced for a long time “successively, on mel- 
low loam, containing but little sand, than upon any other soil 
whatever. 

It is a well-founded practice not to plant peach orchards suc- 
cessively upon the same site, but always to choose a new one 
From sixteen to twenty-five feet apart may be stated as the lim- 
its of distance at which to plant this tree in orchards—more 
space being required in warm climates and rich soils than under 
the contrary circumstances. North of New York it is better al- 
ways to make plantations in the spring, and it should be done. 
pretty early in the season. South of that limit it may usually 
be done with equal advantage in the autumn. 

In districts of country where the fruit in the blossom is liable 
to be cut off by spring frosts, it is found of great advantage to 
make plantations on the north sides of hills, northern slopes or 
elevated grounds, in preference to warm valleys and southern 
aspects. In the colder exposures the vegetation and blossoming 
of the tree is retarded until after all danger of injury is past. 
Situations near the banks of large rivers and inland lakes are 
equally admirable on this account, and in the garden where we 
write, on the banks of the Hudson, the blossoms are not injured 
once in a dozen years, while on ‘evel grounds only five miles 
in the interior, they are destroyed every fourth or fifth season. 

With regard to the culture of peach orchards, there is a 
seeming disparity of opinion between growers at the north and 
south. Most of the cultivators at the south say, never plough 
or cultivate an orchard after it has borne the first crop. Plough- 
ing bruises the roots, enfeebles the trees, and lessens the crop. 
Enrich the ground by top dressings, and leave it in a state of 
rest. The best northern growers say, always keep the land in 
good condition,—mellow and loose by cultivation,—and crop it 
very frequently with the lighter root and field crops. Both are 
correct, and it is not difficult to explain the seeming difference 
of opinion. 

The majority of the peach orchards south of Philadelphia, it 
will be recollected, grow upon a thin, light soil, previously rather 
impoverished. In such soils, it is necessarily the case, that the 
roots lie near the surface, and most of the food derived by them 
is from what is applied to the surface, or added to the soil. 
Ploughing therefore, in such soils, wounds and injures the roots, 
and cropping the ground takes from it the scanty food annually 
applied or already in the soil, which is not more than suflicient 
for the orchard alone. In a stronger and deeper scil, the roota 
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of the peach tree penetrate farther, and are, mostly, out of the 
reach of serious injury by the plough. Instead of losing by 
being opened and exposed to the air, the heavier soil gains 
greatly in value by the very act of rendering it more friable, 
while at the same time it has naturally sufficient heart to bear 
judicious cropping with advantage, rather than injury, to the 
trees. The growth and luxuriance of an orchard in strong land, 
kept under tillage, is surprisingly greater than the same allowed 
to remain in sod. The difference in treatment, therefore, should 
always adapt itself to the nature of the soil. In ordinary cases, 
the duration of peach orchards in the light sandy soil is rarely 
more than three years in a bearing state. In a stronger soil, 
with proper attention to the shortening system of pruning, it 
may be prolonged to twenty or more years. 

Pruning. It has always been the prevailing doctrine in this 
country that the peach requires no pruning. It has been allow- 
ed to grow, to bear heavy crops, and to die, pretty much in its 
own way. This is very well for a tree in its native climate, 
and in a wild state ; but it must be remembered that the peach 
comes from a warmer country than ours, and that our peaches 
of the present day are artificial varieties. They owe their origin 
to artificial means, and require therefore a system of culture to 
correspond. 

In short, we view this absence of all due care in the manage- 
ment of the peach tree, after it comes into bearing, as the prin- 
cipal original cause of its present short duration, and the 
disease which preys upon it in many of the older parts of the 
country. We therefore earnestly desire the attention of peach 
growers to our brief hints upon a regular system of pruning this 
valuable tree. Of course we speak now of common standard 
trees, in the orchard or garden. 

A peach tree, left to itself after being planted, usually comes 
into bearing the third or fourth year, and has a well-shaped, 
rounded head, full of small bearing branches, and well garnish- 
ed with leaves. It must be borne in mind that the fruit is only 
borne on the young shoots 
of the previous summer’s 
growth. In a young tree 
these are properly distributed 
throughout, But in a cou- 
ple of seasons, the tree be- 
ing left to itself, the growth 
being mostly produced at the 
ends of the principal branch- 
es, the young shoots in the 
intertor of the head of the 


tree die out. The conse- 4 peach tree without pruning, as com 
quence is, that in a short monly seen. 
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time the interior of the tree is filled with long lean branches 
with only young shoots at their extremities. Any one can see 
that such a tree can be provided with but half the number of 
healthy strong shoots for bearing, that one would have if filled 
throughout with vigorous young wood. The sap flows tardily 
through the long and rigid branches, and not half leaves enough 
are provided to secure the proper growth of the fruit. And, 
finally, all the fruit which the tree yields being allowed to remain 
at the ends of the branches, they often break under its weight. 

Now, we propose to substitute for this, what is generally 
known as the shortening-in system of pruning. We affirm, 
both from its constant success abroad, and from our own expe- 
rience and observation in this country, that putting its two dis- 
eases out of the question (which we will presently show how to 
avert), the peach may be continued in fnll vigour and produc- 
tion in any good soil, for from ten to thirty years. 

Let us take a healthy tree in the orchard or garden, in its 
first blossoming year. It is usually about 6 to 8 feet high, its 
well-shaped head branching out about three feet* from the 
ground, It has never yet been trimmed except to regulate any 
deformity in its shape, and this is so much the better. 

At the end of February, or as early in the spring as may be, 
we commence pruning. This consists only of shortening-in, 
i.e. cutting off half the last year’s growth over the whole out- 
side of the head of the tree, and also upon the inner branches. 
As the usual average growth is from one to two feet, we shall 
necessarily take off from six to twelve inches, It need not be 
done with precise measurement; indeed, the strongest shoots 
should be shortened back most, in order to bring up the others, 
and any long or projecting limbs that destroy the balance of the 
head should be cut back to a uniform length. This brings the 
tree into a well-rounded shape. By reducing the young wood 
one half, we at the same moment reduce the coming crop one 
half in number. The remaining half, receiying all the sus- 
tenance of the tree, are of double the size. The young shoots, 
which start out abundantly from every part of the tree, keep it 
well supplied with bearing wood for the next year, while the 
greater luxuriance and size of the foliage, as a necessary conse- 
quence, produces larger and higher flavoured fruit+ Thus, 


* We think low heads much preferable to high ones on many accounts, 
They shade the root, which insects are therefore much less liable to at- 
tack, and they are more within reach both for pruning and gathering. 

+ It is well, in shortening-back, to cut off the shoot close above a wood- 
bud rather than a blossom-bud. Few persous are aware how much the 
size and beauty of the fruit depends on the size and vigour of the leaves, 
We have seen two peach trees of the same age side by side, one unpruned, 
and the other regularly shortened-in, and both bearing about four bushels 
That of the latter was, however, of double the size, and incomparably 
finer. 
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while we have secured against tle prevalent evil, an over-crop 
we have also provided for the 
full nourishment of tle present 


year’s fruit, and induced a sup- Wes 
ply of fruit-bearing — shoots VA yy 
throughout the tree, for the next 
season. 

This course of pruning is fol- = \ yy 


lowed regularly, every year, for 
the whole life of the tree. It is 
done much more rapidly than 
one would suppose; the pruned A peach tree pruned by the shorten- 
wounds are too small to cause ing-in mode. 

any gum to flow; and it is done 

at the close of winter, when labour is worth least to the culti- 
vator. 

The appearance of a tree pruned in this way, after many 
years of bearing, is a very striking contrast to that of the poor 
skeletons usually seen. It is, in fact, a fine object, with a thick, 
low, bushy head, filled with healthy young wood, and in the 
summer with an abundance of dark-green, healthy foliage, and 
handsome fruit. Can any intelligent man hesitate about adopt- 
ing so simple a course of treatment to secure such valuable 
results? We recommend it with entire confidence to the 
practice of every man in the country that cultivates a peach 
tree. After he has seen and tasted its good effects, we do nct, 
fear his laying it aside.* 


* While this is going through the press, our attention is drawn to the 
following remarkable examples of the good effects of regular pruning, 
which we translate from the leading French Journal of Horticulture. We 
ask the attention of our readers to these cases, especially after perusing 
our remarks on the Yellows and its cause: 

““M. Duvilliers laid before the Royal Society of Horticulture an account 
of some old peach trees that he had lately seen at the Chateau de Villiers, 
near Ferté-Aleps (Seine et-Oise). These trees, eight in number, are grow- 
ing upon a terrace wall, which they cover perfectly, and yield abundant 
crops. The gardener assured M. Duvilliers that they had been under his 
eare during the thirty years that he had been at the chateau; that they 
were as large when he first saw them as at present, and that he supposed 
them to be at least sixty years old. We cannot doubt (says the editor) that 
it is lo the annual pruning that these peach trees owe this long life; for the 
peach trees that are left to themselves in the tatitude of Paris never live beyond 
twenty or thirly years. M. Duvilliers gave the accurate measurement ot 
the trunks and branches of these trees, and stated, what it is more inter- 
esting to know, that although all their trunks are hollow, like those ot 
old willows, yet their vigour and fertility are still quite unimpaired. (An- 
nales dela Société d’ Horticulture, tome xxx. p. 58.) 

In volume 25, page 67, of the same journal, is an account of a remark- 
able peach tree in the demesne of M. Joubert, near Villeneuve ie Roi 
(département de ]"Yonne). It is trained against one of the wings of the 
mansion, covers & large space with its branches, and the circumference ol 
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Traming the peach tree against walls or espaliers is but little 
practised in this country, except in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
Espalier tiaining, on a small scale, is however highly worthy of 
the attention of persons desiring this fruit in the colder parts of 
the country, where it does not succeed well as a standard, 
Everywhere in New-England excellent crops may be pro- 
duced in this way. Full directions for training the peach, with 
illustrations, are given in page 38, 

Insects AnD Diszases. For a considerable time after the 
peach was introduced into America, it was grown everywhere 
south of the 40° of latitude, we may say literally without cul- 
tivation. It was only necessary to plant a stone in order to 
obtain, in a few years, and for along time, an abundance ot 
fruit. Very frequently these chance seedlings were of excellent 
quality, and the finer grafted varieties were equally luxuriant. In 
our new western lands this is now true, except where the disease 
is carried from the east. But in the older Atlantic states, two 
maladies have appeared within the last twenty years, which, 
beacuse they are little understood, have rendered this fine fruit 
tree comparatively short-lived, and of little value. These are 
the Peach-borer, and the Yellows. 

The Pracu-sorsr, or Peach-worm (4geria exitiosa, Say), 
does great mischief to this tree by girdling and devouring the 
whole circle of bark just below the surface of the ground, when 
it soon languishes and dies. 

The insect in its perfect state is a slender, dark-blue, four- 
winged moth, somewhat like a wasp. It commences depositing 
its eggs in the soft and tender bark at the base of the trunk, 
usually about the last of June, but at different times, from June 
to October. The egg hatches and becomes a small white borer 
or grub, which eventually grows to three-fourths of an inch 
long, penetrates and devours the bark and sap wood, and, after 
passing the winter in the tree, it enfolds itself in a cocoon under 
or upon the bark, and emerges again in a perfect or winged 
form in June, and commences depositing its eggs for another 
generation. 

It is not difficult to rid our trees of this enemy. In fact, 
nothing is easier to him who is willing to devote a few moments 
every scason to each tree. The eggs which produce the borer, 
it will be recollected, are deposited in the soft portion of bark 
just at the surface of the earth. Experience has conclusively 


its trunk, taken at some distance from the ground, is two feet and a half. 
It is known to be, actually, of more than 93 years’ growth, and is believed to 
be more than 100 years old. It is still in perfect health and vigour. It 
is growing in strong soil, but it has been regularly subjected to a uni- 
form and severe system of pruning, equivalent to our shorteniug-in mode, 
Where can any peach tree, of half this age, be found in the United State 
naturally a much more favourable climate for it than that of France? 
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proved that if a small quantity, say half a peck of air-slaked 
lime, is heapec around the trunk of each tree at the end of May 
and suffered to remain till October, the peach-borer will not at- 
tack it. It has been tried most successfully in large orchards, 
where the protected trees have long remained sound, while 
those unprotected have been speedily destroyed by the borer. 
The remedy undoubtedly lies chiefly in covering the most val- 
nerable portion of the tree from the attack of the insect; and 
therefore persons have been more or less successful with ashes, 
charcoal, clay, mortar, and other protectives. But we recom- 
mend for this purpose air-slaked lime or ashes,* because these 
more fully answer the purpose as protectives, and when spread 
over the surtace, as they should be every autumn, they form the 
best fertilizers for the peach tree. 

This is the easiest and the most successful mode, and it 
should not be neglected a single season. Many careful and 
rigid cultivators preter a regular examination of the trees every 
spring and autumn, On removing the earth, for a few inches, 
the appearance of gum or castings quickly indicates where the 
borer has made his lodging. A few moments with the knife 
will then eradicate the insect for the season. This is a very 
effectual mode, but not, on the whole, so simple or so good as 
the other, because the tree is always left exposed to attack, and 
to consequent injury, before the insect is dislodged. 

Tue Yettows. This most serious malady seems to belong 
exclusively to this country, and to attack only the peach tree. 
Although it has been the greatest enemy of the peach planter 
for the last thirty years-—rendering the life of the tree uncer- 
tain, and frequently spreading over and destroying the orchards 
of whole districts—still little is known of its nature, and nothing 
with certainty of its cause. Many slight observers have con- 
founded it with the effects of the peach-borer, but all persons 
who have carefully examined it, know that the two are totally 
distinct. Trees may frequently be attacked by both the yel- 
lows and the borer, but hundreds die of the yellows when the 
most minute inspection of the roots and branches can discover 
no insect or visible cause. Still we believe proper cultivation 
will entirely rid our gardens and orchards of this malady; an¢ 
this belief is in part borne out by experiments under our own 
inspection. In order to combat it successfully, it is necessary 
that the symptoms should be clearly understood, 

Symptoms. The Yellows appears to be a corstitutional dis- 
ease, no external cause having yet been assigned for it. Its in- 
fallible symptoms are the following : . 

1. The production upon the branches of very slender, wiry 
shoots, a few inches long, and bearing starved, diminutive leaves. 


* Bleached ashes. 
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These shoots are not protruded from the extremities, but from 
latent buds on the main portions of the stem and larger 
branches. The leaves are very narrow and small, quite distinct 
from those of the natural size, and are either pale-yellow or des 
titute of colour. 

2. The premature ripening of the fruit. This takes place 
from two to four weeks earlicr than the proper season, The 
first season of the disease it grows nearly to its natural size; the 
following season it is not more than half or a fourth of ‘that 
SIZE j but it is alw ays marked externally (whatever may be the 
natural colour) with specks and large spots of purplish red. 
Internally, the flesh is more deeply coloured, especially around 
the stone, than in the natural state. 

Either of the foregoing symptoms (and sometimes the second 
appears a season in advance of the first) are undeniable signs 
of the yellows, and they are not produced by the attacks of the 
worm or other malady. We may add to them the following 
additional remarks. 

It is established beyond question, that the yellows is always 
propagated by budding or grafting from a diseased tree; that 
the stock, whether peach or almond, also takes the disease, and 
finally perishes; and that the seeds of the diseased trees pro- 
duce young trees in which the yellows sooner or later break out. 
To this we may add that the peach, budded on the plum or 
apricot, is also known to die with the yellows. 

The most luxuriant and healthy varieties appear most lable 
to it. Slow-growing sorts are rarely affected. 

Very frequently only a single branch, or one side of a tree, 
will be affected the first season. But the next year it invariably 
spreads through its whole system. Frequently, trees badly 
affected will die the next year. But usually it will last, growing 
more and more feeble every year, for several seasons. The roots, 
on digging up the tree, do not appear in the least diseased. 

The soil does not appear materially to increase or lessen the 
liability to the Yellows, though it first originated, and is most 
destructive, in light, warm, sandy soils. Trees standing in hard 
trodden places, as in or by a frequented side-walk, often outlive 
all others. 

Lastly, it is the nearly universal opinion of all orchardists 
that the Yel ows is a contayious disease, spreading gradually, 
but certainly, from tree to tree through whole orchards. It 
was conjectured by the late William Prince that this takes place 
when the trees are in blossom, the contagion being carried 
from tree to tree in the pollen by bees and the wind. This 
view is a questionable one, and it is rendered more doubtful by 
the fact that experiments have been made by dusting the pol- 
len of diseased trees upon the blossoms of healthy ones without 
communicating the Yellows. 
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We consider the contagious nature of this malady an unset, 
tled point. Theoretically, we are disinclined to believe it, as we 
know nothing analogous to it in the vegetable kingdom. But 
on the other band, it would appear to be practically true, and 
for all practical purposes we would base our advice upon the 
supposition that the disease is contagious. For it is only in 
those parts of the Atlantic States where every vestige of a trec 
showing the Yellows is immediately destroyed, that we have 
seen a return of the normal health and longevity of the tree.* 

Cause of the Yellows. No writer has yet ventured to assign 
a theory, supported by any facts, which would explain the cause 
of this malady. We therefore advance our opinion with some 
diffidence, but yet not without much confidence in its truth. 

We believe the malady ealled the Yellows to be a constitu- 
tional taint existing in many American varieties of the peach, 
and produced, in the first place, by bad cultivation and the con- 
sequent exhaustion arising from successive over-crops. After- 
wards it has been established and perpetuated by sowing the 
seeds of the enfeebled tree either to obtain varieties or for 
stocks. 

Let us look for a moment into the history of the peach cul- 
ture in the United States. For almost a hundred years after 
this tree was introduced into this country it was largely culti- 
vated, especially in Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey, as we 
have already stated, in perfect freedom from such disease, and 
with the least possible care. The great natural fertility of the 
soil was unexhausted, and the land occupied by orchards was 
seldom or never cropped. Most of the soil of these States, 
however, though at first naturally rich, was light and sandy, and 
in course of time became comparatively exhausted. The peach 
tree, always productive to an excess in this climate, in the im 


* The following extract from some remarks on the Yellows by tha 
careful observer, Noyes Darling, Ksq., of New Haven, Ct., we recommend 
as worthy the attention of those who think the disease contagious. They 
do not seem to indicate that the disease spreads from a given point of con- 
tagion, but breaks out in spots. It is clear, to our mind, that in this, and 
hundreds of other similar cases, the disease was inherent in the trees, they 
being the seedlings of diseased parents. 

“When the disease commences in a garden or orchard containing a con- 
siderable number of trees, it does not attack all at once. It breaks out 
in patches which are progressively enlarged, till eventually all the trees 
become victims to the malady. Thus in an orchard of two and a halt 
acres, all the trees were healthy in 1827. The next year two trees on 
the west side of the orchard, within a rod of each other, took the Yellows. 
Tn 1829, six trees on the east side of the orchard were attacked; five of 
them standing within a circle of four rods diameter. A similar fact is now 
apparent in my neighbourhood. <A fine lot of 200 young trees, last year 
in perfect health, now show disease in two spots near the opposite ends 
of the lot, having exactly six diseased trees in each patch coi tiguous to 
each other; while all the other trees are free from any marks of disease.” 
— Cullivator. 
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poverished soil was no longer able to recruit its energies by an 
nual growth, and gradually became more and more enfeebled 
and short-lived. About 1800, or a few years before, attention 
was attracted in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia to the sud- 
den decay and death of the orchards without apparent cause. 
From Philadelphia and Delaware the disease gradually extended 
to New Jersey, where, in 1814, it was so prevalent as to destroy 
a considerable art of all the orchards. About three or four 
years later it appeared on the banks of the Hudson (or from 
1812 to 1815), gradually and slowly extending northward and 
westward, to the remainder of the State. Its progress to Con- 
necticut was taking place at the same time, a few trees here and 
there showing the disease, until it became well known (though 
not yet generally yrevalent) throughout most of the warmer 
parts of New England. 

It should be here remarked that, though the disease had been 
considerably noticed in Maryland and the Middle States pre- 
viously, yet it was by no means general until about the close of 
the Jast war. At this time wheat and other grain crops bore 
very high prices, and the failing fertility of the peach-orchard 
soils of those States was suddenly still more lowered by a heavy 
system of cropping between the trees, without returning any- 
thing to the soil. Still the peach was planted, produced a few 
heavy crops, and declined, from sheer feebleness and want of 
sustenance. As it was the custom with many orchardists to 
raise their own seedling trees, and as almost all nurserymen 
gathered the stones indiser iminately for stocks, it is evident that 
the constitutional debility of the parent trees would naturally be 
inherited to a greater or less degree by the seedlings. Still the 
system of allowing the tree to exhaust itself by heavy and re- 
peated crops in a Tieht soil was adhered to, and generation after 
generation of seedlings, each more enfeebled than the former, 
at last produced a completely sickly and feeble stock of peach 
trees in those districts. 

The great abundance of this fruit caused it to find its way 
more or less into all the markets on the sea-coast. The stones 
of the enfeebled southern trees were thus carried north, and, 
being esteemed by many better than those of home growth, 
were everywhere more or less planted. They brought with 
them the enfeebled and tainted constitution derived from the 
parent stock. They reproduced almost always the same disease 
in the new soil; and thus, little by little, the Yellows spread from 
its original neighbourhood, below Philadelphia, to the whole 
northern and eastern sections of the Union. At this moment 
it is slowly but gradually moving west; though the rich and 
deep soils of the western alluvial bottoms will, perhaps, for a 
considerable time, even without care, overpower the original 
taint of the trees and stones received from the east. 
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Let us now look a little more closely into the nature of this 
enfeebled state of the peach tree, which we call the Yellows. 

Every good gardener well knows that if he desires to raise a 
healthy and vigorous seedling plant, he must select the seed 
from a parent plant that is itself decidedly healthy. Lindley 
justly and concisely remarks, “ All seeds will not equally pro- 
duce vigorous seedlings; but the healthiness of the new plant 
will vor respond with that of the seed from which it sprang. For 
this reason it is not sufficient to sow a seed to obtain a given 
plant; but in all cases, when any importance is attached to the 
result, the plumpest and healthiest seeds should be selected, if 
the greatest vigor is required in the seedling, and feeble or less 
perfectly formed seeds, when it is desirable to check natural 
luxuriance.”* 

Again, Dr. Van Mons, whose experience in raising seedling 
fruit trees was more extensive than that of any other man, de- 
clares it as his opinion that the more frequently a tree is repro- 
duced continuously from seed, the more feeble and short-lived 
is the seedling produced. 

Still more, we all know that certain peculiarities of constitu- 
tion, or habit, can be propagated by grafting, by slips, and even 
by seeds. Thus the variegated foliage, which is a disease of 
some sort, is propagated for ever by budding, and the disposi- 
tion to mildew of some kinds of peaches is continued almost 
always in the seedlings. That the peach tree is peculiarly con- 
stant in any constitutional variation, the MVectarine is a well 
known proof. That fruit tree is only an accidental variety of 
the peach, and yet it is continually reproduced with a smooth 
skin from seed. 

Is it not evident, from these premises, that the constant sow- 
ing of the seeds of an enfeebled stock of peaches would naturally 
produce a sickly and diseased race of trees? The seedlings will 
at first often appear healthy, when the parent had been only 
partially diseased, but the malady will sooner or later show itself, 
and especially when the tree is allowed to produce an over-crop. 

That poor soil, and over-bearing, will produce great debility 
in any fruit tree, is too evident to need much illustration. 
Even the apple, that hardiest orchard tree, requires a whole 
year to recover from the exhaustion of its powers caused by a 
full crop. The great natural luxuriance of the peach enables it 
to lay in new fruit buds while the branches are still loaded with 
fruit, and thus, except in strong soil, if left to itself, it is soon 
enfeebled.t 


* Theory of Horticulture. 
ty The miserably enfeebled state of some kinds of pears on the sea-coast, 
arising from unsuitable climate and the continual propagation by grafting 
from the same debilitated stock, is only a fair parallel to the Yellows in 
the peach tree 
26 
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There are some facts, in our every-day obse:vation, which 
may be adduced in proof of this theory. In the first place, the 
varieties of this tree always most subject to this disease are the 
yellow peaches ; and they, it is well known, also produce the 
heaviest crops. More than nine-tenths of the victims, when 
the disease first appeared, were the yellow-fleshed peaches. On 
the other hand, the. white-fleshed kinds (those white and red 
externally) are much more rarely attacked; in some parts of 
the country never. They are generally less vigorous, and bear 
more moderate crops. And it is well worth remarking that 
certain fine old sorts, the ends of the branches of which have a 
peculiar, mzldewed appearance, (such as the old Red Rareripe, 
the Karly Anne, &e.,) which seems to check the growth with- 
out impairing the health, are rarely, if ever, attacked by the 
Yellows., Slow-growing and moderately productive sorts, hike 
the Nutmeg peaches, are almost entirely exempt. We know 
an orchard in the adjoining county, where every tree has 
gradually died with the Yellows, except one tree which stood in 
the centre. It is the Red Nutmeg, and is still in full vigour. It 
is certainly true that these sorts often decay and suddenly die, 
but we believe chiefly from the neglect which allows them to 
fall «a prey to the Peach Borer. Indeed the frequency with 
which the Borer has been confounded with the Yellows by 
ignorant observers, renders it much more difficult to arrive at 
any correct conclusions respecting the contagious nature of the 
latter disease. 

It may be said, in objection to these views, that a disease which 
is only an enfeeblement of the constitution of a tree, would not 
be sufficient to alter so much its whole nature and duration as 
the Yellows has done that of the peach. The answer to this is, 
that the debility produced in a single generation of trees, pro- 
bably would not have led to such effects, or to any settled form 
of constitutional disease. But it must be borne in mind that 
the same bad management is to a great extent going on to this 
day, the whole country over. Every year, in the month of 
August, the season of early peaches, thousands of bushels of 
fruit, showing the infallible symptoms of the Yellows—a spotted 
skin, &c.—are exposed and sold in the markets of New-York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. Every year more or less of the 
stones of these peaches are planted, to produce, in their turn, a 
generation of diseased trees, and every successive generation is 
even more feeble and sickly than the last! Even in the north, 
so feeble has the stock become in many places, that an excessive 
crop of fine fruit is but too frequently followed by the Yellows, 
In this total absence of proper care in the selection both of the, 
seed and the trees, followed by equal negligence of good culti- 
vation, is it surprising that the peach has become a tree com 
paratively difficult to preserve, and proverbially short-lived ! 
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Abroad, it is well known that the peach is always subjected 
to a regular system of pruning, and is never allowed to produce 
an over-crop. It is not a little singular, both that the Yellows 
should never have originated there, and that, notwithstanding 
the great number of American varieties of this fruit that have 
been repeatedly sent to England and are now growing there, the 
disease has never extended itself, or been communicated to 
other trees, or even been recognized by English or French 
horticulturists. We must confess these facts appear to us strong 
proofs in favour of our opinion as to the nature and origin of 
the malady. 

Remedy for the Yellows. It may seem to many persons a 
difficult task to rid ourselves of so wide-spread a malady as 
this, yet we are confident that a little perseverance and care will 
certainly accomplish it. In the present uncertainty with regard 
to its contagious nature, it is much the wisest course to reject 
“the benefit of the doubt,” and act upon the principle that it is 
so. We know at the present moment several gardens, where 
the trees are maintained in good health by immediately rooting 
out and destroying every tree as soon as it shows marked 
symptoms of the malady. 

1. We would therefore commence by exterminating, root and 
branch, every tree which has the Yellows. And another tree 
should not be planted in the same spot without a lapse of several 
years, or a thorough removal of the soil. 

2. The utmost care should be taken to select seeds for plant- 
ing from perfectly healthy trees. Nurserymen to secure this 
should gather them from the latest ripening varieties, or procure 
them from districts of the country where the disease is not 
known. 

3. So far we have aimed only at procuring a healthy stock of 
trees. The most important matter remains to be stated—how 
to preserve them in a healthy state. 

The answer to this is emphatically as follows : pursue steadily, 
from the first bearing year, the shortening-in system cf pruning, 
already explained. This will at once secure your trees against 
the possibility of over-bearing, and its consequences, and main- 
tain them in vigour and productiveness for a long time.* It 
will, in short, effectually prevent the Yellows where it does not 
already exist in the tree. To whoever will follow these precau- 
tions, pursue this mode of cultivation, and adopt at the same 


* Tlie following remarks, directly in point, are from Loudon’s last work: 
“The effect of shortening the shoots of the peach is not merely to throw 
more sap ints the fruit, but to add vigour to the tree generally, by in- 
creasing the power of the roots relatively to the branches. The peach 
being a . short-lived tree, it has been justly remarked by Mr. Thompson, were 
at allowed lo expend all its accumulated sap every year, i would soon cahaust 
itself and die of old age.” Suburban Horticulturist. 
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time the remedy for the Borer already suggested, we will cons 
fidently insure healthy, vigorous, long-lived ‘trees, and the finest 
fruit. Will any reasonable man say y that so fine a fruit as the 
peach does not fully merit them ? 

Whether the system of shortening-in and careful culture will 
prevent the breaking out of the Yellows when constitutionally 
latent in the tree, we will not yet undertake to say. A few more 
experiments will prove this. In slight cases of the disease we 
believe that it may. Of one thing, however, we are certain: it 
has hitherto failed entirely to reclaim trees in which the malady 
had once broken out. Neither do we know of any well at- 
tested case of its cure, after this stage, by any means what- 
ever.* Such cases have indeed been reported to us, and pub- 
lished in the journals, but, when investigated, they have 
proved to have been trees suffering by the effects of the borer 
only. 

A planter of peach trees must, even with care, expect to see 
a few cases of Yellows occasionally appear. The malady is 
too widely extended to be immediately vanquished. Occasion- 
ally, trees having the constitutional taint will show themselves 
where least suspected; but when the peach is once properly 
enltivated, these will every day become more rare until the ori- 
ginal health and longevity of this fruit tree is again established. 

Tue Curt is the name commonly given to a malady which 
vften attacks the leaves of the peach tree. It usually appears 
in the month of May or June. The leaves curl up, become 
thickened and swollen, with hollows on the under, and reddish 
swellings on the upper side, and finally, after two or three 
weeks, ‘all off, They are then succeeded by a new and healthy 
trop of foliage. This malady is caused by the punctures of 
very minute aphides, or plant lice, (Aphis Persice?) which at- 
tack the under side of the leaves. Although it does not appear 
materially to injure either the tree or the crop, yet it greatly 
disfigures it for a time. In orchards, perhaps few persons will 
trouble themselves to destroy the insect, but in gardens it ‘s 
much better to do so. A mixture of whale-oil soap, or strong 
soft soap and water, with some tobacco stems boiled in it, and 
the whole applied to the branches from below with a syringe 
or garden engine, will soon rid the tree of the insects for one 
or more years. It should be done when the leaves are a third 
grown, and will seldom need repeating the same season. 

Varieties. The variety of fine peaches cultivated abroad is 
about fifty; and half this number embraces all that are highly 


* All the specific applications to the root of such substances as salt, ley. 
brine, saltpetre, urine, &c., recommended for this disease, are founded on 
their good effects when applied against the borer. They have not been 
found of any value fo> the Yellows. 
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esteemed and generally cultivated in Europe. Innumerable 
seedlings have been produced in this country, and some of them 
are of the highest excellence. One or two of our nurserymen’s 
catalogues enumerate over a hundred kinds, chiefly of native 
origin. Half of these are second rate sorts, or merely local va- 
rietics of no superior merit, and others are new names for old 
sorts or seedlings newly produced, and differing in no essential 
respects from old varieties. It is very desirable to reduce the 
collection of peaches to reasonable limits, because, as this fruit 
neither offers the same variety of flavour nor the extent of season 
as the apple and pear, a moderate number of the choicest kinds, 
ripening from the earliest to the latest, is in every respect bet- 
ter than a great variety, many of which must necessarily be 
second rate. 

It is worthy of remark that most of our American varieties, ot 
the first quality, have proved second rate in England. This is 
owing to the comparative want of sun and heat in their cli- 
mate. Indeed our finest late peaches will not mpen at all ex- 
cept under glass, and the early varieties are much later than 
with us. On the other hand, many of the best European sorts 
are finer here than in England, and we have lately endeavoured 
to introduce all of the foreign sorts of high quality, both with 
the view of improving our collection, and because we believe 


Fig. 211. Characters in the leaves of peaches. 
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they are generally purer and healthier in constitution than man 
of our own native kinds. 

In the description of peaches and nectarines the form and 
outlines of many kinds are so nearly similar that we are 
obliged to resort to other characteristics to distinguish the 
varieties. The two most natural classes into which the kinds 
of this fruit are divided, are freestones and clingstones, (melt- 
urs and pavies, of the English ;) the flesh of the former part- 
ing freely from the stone, that of the latter adhering. 

Next to this, the strongest natural distinction is found in the 
leaves of the peach. At the base of the leaves of certain kinds 
are always found small glands, either round and regular, or ob- 
long and irregular, while the leaves of certain other kinds have 

no glands, but are more deeply cut or serrated on the margin, 
These peculiarities of the fohage are constant, and they aid us 
greatly in mpcognising a variety by forming three distinct 
classes, viz.: 1. Leaves serrated and without glands, Fig. 211, a. 
2, Leaves with small round or globose glands, b. 3, Leaves 
with large, irregular, reniform glands, c. 

This distinction of leaves is valuable, because it not only as- 
sists us when we have the fruit before us, but it may be referred 
to, for the sake of verifying an opinion, at any time during the 
season of foliage. 

There is also another class of characteristics to be found in 
the blossoms which is constant and valuable; though not so 
much so as that of the leaves, because it can only be referred to 
for a few days in the spring. The blossoms afford two well 
marked sub-diyisions: Ist. Large flowers, always red in the 
centre, and pale at the margin; 2d. Small flowers, tinged with 
dark at the margin.* 

The most desirable peaches for market growers in this coun- 
try are very early and very late kinds. These command 
double the price in market of kinds ripening at the middle sea- 
son, For New England, and the north, only the earliest kinds 
are desirable, as the late ones seldom mature well, 

We shall divide peaches into three classes. 1. /reestone 
Peaches with pale flesh. 2. Freestone Peaches with deep yee 
flesh. 3. Clingstone Peaches. 


* Lindley makes a third division, embracing a few sorts with blossoms 
of an intermediate size. But it is of no practical value, as any doubt as 
to which of the two divisions any blossom belongs is immediately set at 
rest by the colour of the blossom. 
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CLASS I. 


Freestone Peaches, with pale flesh. 


Acton Scorr. Lind. Thomp. 


The Acton Scott is an English peach, raised by Mr. Knight. 
It is an excellent early fruit, and will thrive and ripen well at 
the north. é 

Leaves with globose glands, Fruit of medium size, rather 
narrow and depressed at the top, with a shallow suture. Skin 
rather woolly, pale yellowish-white, with a marbled, bright red 
cheek. Flesh pale quite to the stone, melting, sugary, and rich, 
with sometimes a slight bitter flavour. Middle of August. 
Flowers large. 


Astor. Floy. 


An American peach, which originated in New York. It 18 
good, but hardly first ae not very productive. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, rather flattened 
or broad, and slightly sunk at the top; suture well marked. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a deep red cheek. Stone small. 
Flesh melting, very juicy, sweet, and of excellent flavour. Ripens 
the last week jn August. F lowers large. 


Ba.tpwin’s Lats. 


Glands reniform. Flowers small, Fruit large, oblong, with 
a distinct swollen point. Skin greenish-white, with a slight red 
cheek. Flesh very firm, juicy, melting, and well flavoured. 
Freestone. Ripe the last of October, and will keep a long time. 
Disseminated by Dr. Baldwin, of Montgomery. (White’s Gard.) 


Barrineton. P. Mag. Thomp. Lind. 
Buckingham Mignonne. Colonel Ausleys. 


A handsome, very fine, and very hardy English peach. The 
tree is vigorous and healthy. The fruit ripens at the medium 
season, about a week after the Royal George. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, inclining 
to ovate, and rather pointed at the top, with a moderate suture 
on one side. Skin pale yellowish-white, with a deep red, mar- 
bled cheek. Flesh but slightly tinged with red at the stone; 
melting, juicy, very rich, and of the first quality. Stone rugged, 
dark brown. Beginning of September. Flowers large. 


BarcHELDER. 


Origin, Haverhill, Mass. Hardy and productive ; said to pro 
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duce the same from seed. Fruit large, round. Skin white, with 
a deep blush. Flesh white, melting, juicy, very pleasant vinous 
flavour. Last of September. (Cole.) 


Bavau. 


Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit medium, roundish, ter- 
minated with a small point; suture obscure. Flesh pale yellow, 
almost white (pure white at the stone), with a slight blush to- 
wards the sun. Flesh yellowish-white, melting, and juicy, with 
a sweet, pleasant flavour; separates from the stone. Ripens the 
first of October. (White’s Gard.) 


Beitiecarpe. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


Galande. Nois and the 
Noir de Montreuil: French. 


Violette Hative, Brentford Mignonne, 


Violette Hative Grosse, a ae Ronald’s Mignonne, 
French Royal George, g Large Violet. 
gardens, 


Smooth-leaved Royal George, 
Early Royal George, ) incorrectly of some 
Red Magdalen, American gardens. 


Early Garlande, (of some.) 


This yery excellent French peach is the one most highly 
esteemed by the Montreuil growers, who supply the Paris mar- 
kets, and it is equally valued by the English. It is also one of 
the handsomest and most delicious fruits here. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, round, and regular, 
the suture shallow, the top slightly hollowed, and having a lit- 
tle projecting point. Skin pale yellowish-green, with a rich red 
cheek, often streaked with darker purple. Flesh slightly mark- 
ed with red at the stone, a little firm, but very melting, juicy, 
rich, and high-flavoured. Stone rather large. End of August, 
and first of September. Flowers small. 


Brevoort. 


Brevoort's Morris. 
Brevyoort’s Seedling Melter. Floy. 


One of the richest and most delicious of American peaches, 
and one of the favourite sorts for garden cultivation. It was 
raised some years ago by Henry Brevoort, Esq., of New York. 
Bears regular, moderate crops. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit medium or large, round, 
and rather broad, with a distinct suture, deep at the top. Skin 
pale yellowish-white, often a little dingy, with a bright red 
cheek. Flesh rather firm, slightly red at the stone, rich, sugary, 
and high-flavoured. First of September. Flowers small. 
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Bertie pe Virry. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 
Admiraovle Tardive. Bellis. Li. 


This is not the Belle de Vitry of most of our gardens, which 
is the Harly Admirable ; it is quite distinct, also, from the Late 
Admirable; but is the Belle de Vitry described by Duhamel, 
and is a very firm-fleshed and excellent French variety, little 
known in this country. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit middle size, rathe 
broad, with a deep suture, the top depressed. Skin pale yel- 
lowish-white, tinged and marbled with bright and dull red. 
Flesh rather firm, red at the stone, melting, juicy, and rich. 
Ripens here the last of Sepiember. Flowers small. 


Briees. 


Origin, Dedham, Mass. Hardy and productive. _ Fruit large, 
roundish ; suture continued almost round it. Skin white, nearly 
covered with bright red. Flesh white, tinged with red at the 
stone; very juicy, of arich, sweet, slightly vinous flavour. Free 
stone, Fromm first to middle of September, (Cole.) 


CaMBRIDGE BELLE. 
Hovey’s Cambridge Belle. 


Raised by Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fruit large, roundish. A beautiful peach, with a clear waxen 
skin, and a kiush on the exposed side, and of a rich, brisk, deli- 
cious flavour. Freestone. Ripe early in September. (Lov. 
Mag.) 

CarpPEntTer’s Waits. 


Raised by William 8. Carpenter, upper part of New York 
City. 

Tree vigorous and productive; leaves very large, serrulate, 
with globose glands. Fruit very large and round. Skin white, 
with a slight shade of green. Flesh white to the stone, juicy, 
melting, rich, and of excellent flavour; separates from the stone. 
Ripens about the middle of October, and promises to be a 
valuable late market variety. (DP. B. Mead, MS.) 


CuanceLtor. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 
Chancelliére, var. O. Duh. Stewart’s Late Galande 


Noisette. Edgar’s Late Melting, 
Late Chancellor. 


The Chancellor is a celebrated French peach, long cultivated 
and highly esteemed abroad. It is said to have been origin- 
ated by M. de Seguier, of Paris, then Chancellor of France. 
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Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oval, with a well- 
marked suture. Skin pale yellowish-white, “with a dark crimson 
cheek. Flesh very deep red next the stone, melting, and pos- 
sessing a rich, vinous flavour. Stone oblong. Middle of Sep- 
tember. Flowers small. 


CLINTON. 


A native variety, of second rate flavour, 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish, a little depressed at the top, but nearly without suture. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a red cheek marked by broken 
stripes of dull red. Flesh scarcely stained at the stone, juicy 
and good. Last of August. Flowers large. 


Coxr’s Earty Rep. 


A new American peach, which is a very fruitful and excel- 
lent variety for market culture. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, roundish, 
with but little suture. Skin pale in the shade, but nearly all 
covered with red, becoming dark red on the sunny side. Flesh 
melting, juicy, rich, and very sprightly. Beginning to the mid- 
dle of August. Flowers small. 


Coorepen’s Favourtre. Man. Ken. 
Cooledge’s Early Red Rareripe. 

This most popular early New England peach was raised 
from seed by Mr. J. Cooledge, of Watertown, Mass. It is un- 
usually productive, and a very bright coloured, handsome peach, 
of excellent quality; and its hardiness renders it valuable at the 
north. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish (the su- 
ture prominent at the top only), but rather the largest on one 
side. Skin clear, smooth, white, with a fine crimson mottled 
cheek. Flesh very melting and juicy, with a rich, sweet, and 
high flavour. Middle of August. Flowers small. 


Co.umBus, JUNE. 


Glands globose. Flowers small. Fruit medium to large, 
flattened or slightly hollowed at the apex; suture shallow. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a rich red cheek. Flesh slightly 
red at the stone, melting, juicy and high-flavoured, excellent. 
Ripens here 20th June. ” Productive. Free. (White's Gard.) 


Dovusir Montagne. Lind. Thomp. 


Double Mountain. Montagne. 
Montauban. 


A high-flavoured and beautiful peach, much resembling the 
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Noblesse. It is of French origin, and is a favourite variety 
with the English gardeners. We think it one of the finest 
peaches in this climate. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, but somewhat narrower at the top. Skin pale green- 
ish-white, with a soft red cheek, which is marbled with darker 
red at maturity. Flesh white to the stone, very delicate and 
melting, with a plentiful and high-flavoured juice. Stone ovate 
and rugged. Middle of August. Flowers large. 


Druw Hm. 


Originated by Lloyd N. Rogers, Esq., of Druid Hill, near 
Baltimore. The tree is unusually vigorous, the shoots and 
leaves very large, and it bears abundantly. The very late sea- 
son of its maturity renders it valuable, as most of the luscious 
sorts are then gone. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish; the ca 
vity at the stalk rather narrow, the suture very slight, and the 
swollen point distinct, but scarcely prominent. Skin pale green- 
ish-white, clouded with red on the sunny side. Flesh greenish- 
white, purple at the stone, very juicy and melting, with an ex- 
ceedingly rich, high vinous flavour. Stone long and rather 
compressed, much furrowed. Ripens from the 20th of Septem 
ber to the Ist of October. Flowers small. 


Earty Anne. Lind. Thomp. 
Anne. Lang. Forsyth. Green Nutmeg. 


The Early Anne is an old and familiar English sort. It is 
the first peach of any value that ripens, the Red and White 
Nutmegs being too small, and of indifferent flavour; and the 
Early Anne, itself, is so inferior to the Harly Tillotson (which 
ripens at the same time), that it will soon scarcely be cultivated, 
except by amateurs. The tree is of slender growth. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather small, round. 
Skin white, with a faint tinge of red next the sun, Flesh white 
to the stone, soft, melting, sweet, and of pleasant flavour. Last 
of July, and first of August. Flowers large, nearly white. 

Fay’s Early Anne, a seedling of the above by Lincoln Fay, 
of Chautauque Co., N. Y., is larger and better; ripens a week or 
two later, and just before Early York (serrate). Skin whitish, 
sometimes slightly tinged with red. Flesh white, juicy, melt 
ing, and very good. 


Earty TIL.otson. 


The Early Tillotson is considered by many persons one of the 
best of the very early freestone peaches. It is a variety from 
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central New York, first introduced to notice by our friend, J. J, 
Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne county. It is considered a native 
of that part of the State. 

This has not succeeded well here, and most cultivators at the 
north have discontinued it. It mildews badly, grows slowly, 
and is not productive. At the south it is one of their very best 
early peaches, and in many localities it has proved fine. 

Leaves deeply serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium 
size, round. Skin nearly covered with red, the ground-colour, 
pale -yeliowish-white, being thickly dotted with red, and the 
exposed cheek being a dark red. Flesh whitish, but red at the 
stone, to which, though a freestone, it partially adheres, melt- 
ing, juicy, with a rich, highly excellent flavour. It ripens the 
middle of August. Flowers small. 


Earty York. 


Early Purple. Pourprée Hative. 
Serrate Harly York. 

The Early York has long been the most popular of early 
peaches in this country. It is at least a week earlier than the 
(true) Royal George, more melting and juicy, though not quite 
so rich, and deserves a place in every garden. In unfavourable 
soil, the ends of the branches are a little liable to mildew; but 
the tree is very hardy and productive. There are one or two 
newer seedlings raised from this, and bearing the same name, 
in New Jersey, which are rather more thrifty for the orchard, 
but do not possess the high flavour of the old kind. They are 
easily known from it by the absence of glands in the leaves and 
by the large flowers of the true sort. It is quite distinct from 
the Red Rareripe, which is large, broader, deeply marked with 
a suture, later in ripening and richer flavoured. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, inclining a little to ovate, with a slight suture only. 
Skin very thin, pale red thickly dotted over a pale ground in 
the shade, but quite dark red in the sun, Flesh greenish-white, 
remarkably tender and melting, full of rich, sprightly juice. Ri- 
pens about the 18th of August. Flowers large. 


Earty NewrnetTon FREESTONE. 


Newington Peach, 


Early Newington, bof many Am. gardens. 


This is a large, and exceedingly high-flavoured, early peach, 
indeed, we consider it without a superior at its season. It is 
quite distinct from the other Newingtons, which are clings and 
rather late, while this is early and generally parts from the 
stone, though it frequently happens that some of the fruit on 
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the same tree adheres partially or wholly to the stone; and 
this peculiarity (common, so far as we know, to but one othe 
kind) is one of its constant characteristics. It has been culti- 
vated here, and disseminated for the last twenty years, and we 
suppose it to be an American variety. The tree is only a mo- 
derate bearer. Leaves with globose glands. Fruit rather large, 
round, with a distinct suture, and one half the fruit always the 
larger. Skin pale yellowish-white, dotted and streaked with 
red, the cheek a rich red. Flesh white, but red at the stone, 
to which many particles adhere. If not fully ripe, it has the 
habit of a cling. Flesh juicy, melting, with a rich vinous fla- 
vour. Ripens directly after the Early York, about the 24th of 
August. Flowers small, 


Earry Sweet Water. Floy. Thomp. 
Sweet Water. Large American Nutmeg. 


A very early, and very agreeable white peach, among tne 
best of its season, as it ripens early in August, not long after 
the Early Anne, and ten days or more before the Early York. 
It is an American peach, raised from a stone of the Early Anne. 
It is so much larger and superior to the Early Anne, or any of 
the Nutmeg peaches, that it has almost driven them out of our 
gardens. ‘The tree is thrifty and productive, with pale shoots, 
and nearly white blossoms. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, some- 
times large, roundish, with a slight suture. Skin pale white, 
very seldom with a faint blush when fully exposed. Flesh white, 
slightly stained at the stone, melting, juicy, sweet, and of very 
agreeable flavour. Ripe about the 8th of August. Stone 
small. Flowers large. 

Early Sweet Water (Prince’s) is distinct from this, and Mr. 
Prince says equally valuable. 


Earty Mapen, 


Raised by James Dougall, Canada West. Has not proved 
as good here as serrate Early York, but much hke it in growth. 
Flowers small. Leaves glandless. Fruit medium, roundish, one 
side enlarged ; suture distinct on one side. Skin whitish, mostly 
shaded with red in the sun, Flesh white, juicy, melting, spright- 
ly. Freestone. Middle of August. 


Harty Apmrirasie. Lind. Thomp. 


Admirable. L’Admirable. 
Belle de Vitry, (Bon Jardinier.) 


A very excellent French peach, wrongly known by many in 
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this country as the Belle de Vitry, which is a distinct variety. 
We find it early, and very prolific. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit not quite round. Skin 
pale yellowish-white, with a lively red cheek. Flesh red next 
the stone, melting, and juicy, with a good, rich, sweet flavour. 


Middle of August. Flowers large. 


Earty CHELMSFORD. 
Mammoth. 


Leaves glandless. Fruit large, roundish; suture clear round, 
deep on one side. Skin white, with a bright red cheek, Flesh 
white, very melting and juicy; of a very delicious, slightly 
vinous flavour. Freestone. 20th to last of August. Hardy, 
vigorous, and productive; one of the best, handsomest, and largest 
of early peaches. (Cole.) It also succeeds well at the south, and 
is one of their most prefitable market varieties. 


Epwarp’s Lare Waits. 


From Dr. Baldwin, Montgomery, Alabama. Fruit large, 
roundish, depressed at the summit. Suture distinct; point at 
the apex small and slightly sunken. Skin moderately downy, 
white, with a beautiful waxen red cheek. Flesh white, red at 
the stone, slightly adherent; sweet, juicy, and of excellent fla- 
vour. Ripe first of October, and continues all the month. (Wm. 
N. White, MS.) 


Emperor or Russia. Floy. Thomp. 


Cut-Leaved. Serrated. 
New Cut-Leaved Unique. 


A very rich and fine-flavoured peach, raised by Mr. Floy, in 
1812. Its growth is slow, and its shoots are inclined to be- 
come mildewed. It is rather a shy bearer ‘here. The leaves 
are very deeply cut, or serrated on the edges. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish, and 
broad, with one half more swollen than the other. Skin downy, 
dull yellowish-white, with a dark red cheek. Flesh yellowish- 
white, rather firm, rich, and high-flavoured. Last of August. 
Flowers small. 


Favouritz. Coxe, 
Favourite Red. 
A capital orchard fruit, of large size, hardy, and a most abun- 
dant bearer. It is a very good native peach, though not of high 
flavour. 


Leaves with obscure, globose glands, often with none. Fruit 
large, oblong or oval. Skin white, rather downy, much covered 
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in the sun. Flesh red at the stone, a little firm, but juicy, with 
a good, vinous, but not rich flavour. Second week in Septem- 
ber. Flowers-small. 


Fox’s SEEpLInG. 


A good and productive late peach, a native of New-Jerscy. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit round, a little compressed 
cavity at the stalk narrow. Skin white, with a red cheek 
Flesh melting, juicy, sweet, and good. Middle of September 
Flowers small. 


FULKERSON. 
Fulkerson’s Early. 


Originated with R. P. Fulkerson, Ashland, Ohio. Hardy and 
productive. Fruit medium, obtuse, rounded; sides irregular, 
unequal; suture half round. Skin whitish, rich red cheek. 
Flesh whitish-yellow, tinged with red at the pit. Juicy, rich, 
sweet, and high-flavoured. Freestone. 20th August. (Elliott.) 


Greorce THE Fourtn. Floy. Lind. Thomp. 


This is certainly the most popular peach for garden culture 
in the United States. It is large, bears regular and moderate 
crops, is of the highest flavour, and the tree is unusually hardy 
and vigorous, sticceeding well in all parts of the country. No 
garden should be without it. The original tree stood, not long 
since, in the garden of Mr. Gill, Broad-street, New-York. 

Leaves large, with globose glands, often obscure. Fruit large, 
round, deeply divided by a broad suture, and one half a little 
Jarger than the other. Skin pale yellowish-white, finely dotted 
with bright red, and deepening into a rich dark-red cheek on 
one side. Flesh pale, marked with red at the stone (which is 
sinall), melting, very juicy, with a remarkably rich, luscious 
flavour. Ripens the last of August. Flowers small. 

Large Early York, Honest John, and Haine’s Early Red, are 
said to be synonymous with this. Further trial is necessary to 
decide. 


GorGAs. 


Originated with Benjamin Gullis, Philadelphia. Growth vig- 
orous. Leaf glandless. Flowers small. Size rather large, round- 
ish, with a small swollen point at the apex. Skin yellowish- 
white, clouded, and blotched with red on the exposed surface ; 
lull greenish on the shaded parts. Suture indistinct; cavity 
jeep and wide. Flesh whitish, slightly stained at the stone; 
‘uicy, non-adherent. Flavour saccharine, and exceedingly lus. 
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cious ; quality “best.” Maturity about 20th September. (Dr 
W. D. Brinckle, MS.) 


GREEN CATHARINE, 


Origin uncertain. Glands globose. Flowers small. Fruit 
large, roundish. Skin pale green, with a red cheek only when 
exposed to the sun. Flesh greenish-white, red at the stone, 
very juicy, melting, and very good flavour, Freestone, Re- 
quires a warm season to bring it to perfection. Ripe from the 
first to middle of September. 


Grosse Mienonng. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


Royal Kensington. Vineuse de Fromentin. 
Grimwood’s Royal George. (S$ Mignonne. 

New Royal George. Ss Veloutée de Merlet. 
Large French Mignonne. rs 8 Vineuse. 
French Mignonne. eo Te: Pourprée de Normandie. 
Swiss Mignonne. Ss 8 S Belle Beauté. 
Purple Avant. 3 3 S Belle Bausse. 
Early Purple Avant. she La Royal (of some). 
Karly May. SS Pourprée Hative (of some). 
Early Vineyard. ss > | Ronald's Seedling Galande. 
Neil’s Early Purple. Ss & Roya: Severeign. 
Jolnson’s Early Purple. Superb Roya. 


The Grosse Mignonne is certainly the “ world renowned” of 
peaches. In France, its native country, in England, in America, 
in short everywhere, it is esteemed as one of the most delicious 
of varieties. It is a good and regular bearer, a large and hand- 
some fruit, is a favourite for those who have to grow peaches 
under glass, and ripens the best crops even in a rather unfavour- 
able climate, like that of Boston. The great number of names 
by which it is known abroad (and we have not quoted all), 
proves the universality of its cultivation. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, always 
somewhat depressed, and marked with a hollow suture at the 
top. Skin pale greenish-yellow, mottled with red, and having 
a purplish red cheek. Flesh yellowish-white, marked with red 
at the stone, melting, juicy, with a very rich, high, vinous fla- 


your. Stone small, and very rough. Middle ‘of August, before 
the Royal George. Flowers large. 


Harnes’ Earty Rep. 


An early peach, originated in New Jersey, of very fine fla- 
your, and so hardy and “productive as to be a popular orchard 
fruit. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, round, de- 
pressed at the top, with a well-marked suture extending round 
the fruit one half larger than the other. Skin pale white 
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marked with red, and nearly covered with deep red. Flesh 
greenish-white, very juicy, melting, sweet, and well-flavoured, 
Middle of August. Flowers small. 


Hastines’ RArEripPx. 


Origin unknown. Globose glands. Flowers small. Fruit 
above medium, round, often a little flattened. Skin yellowish- 
white, having a purplish-red cheek on the sunny side, shaded 
off with specks of the same colour. Productive, juicy, and ot 
delicious flavour. Middle of September. (Manning.) 


HArtive DE FERRIERES. 


A new early French variety. Fruit medium, roundish}; su- 
ture shallow; one side a little enlarged. Skin white, nearly 
covered with rich red. Flesh white, slightly tinged at the stone, 
juicy, melting, with a sweet, rich, vinous flavour. Freestone. 
Ripe last of August, just after Early York. 


Hewry Cray. 


A southern peach, introduced and described in the Horticul 
turist by Rev. A. B. Lawrence, Woodville, Miss. Fruit very 
large. Skin deep purple in the sun, shading to bright pink 
and creamy white, Flesh grayish-white, delicate, tender, pecu- 
liar flavour, partaking slightly of pine-apple and strawberry 
First of August; September at the North. Freestone. 


JANE, 
Baxter’s Seedling, No, 1. 


Origin, Philadelphia, Pa. Fruit large, ten and one-half inches 
in circumference; roundish, oblate, greenish yellowish-white, 
with a red cheek. Free. Flavour delicious; quality very good 
to best. Season, last of September and first of October. (Ad. 
Int. Rep.) 


Jones’ Harty. 
Raised by S. T. Jones, Staten Island, N. Y. Globose glands. 


Fruit medium, roundish; suture shallow, distinct, extending 
around the fruit, Skin yellowish-white, tinged with pale red 
in the sun. Flesh yellowish-white, slight red at the stone, juicy, 
rich, and excellent. Middle of August. (Hov. Mag.) 


Jones’ Larar Earty. 


Raised by T. 8. Jones. Glands reniform. Fruit large, round: 
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ish, flattened at each end; suture deep, one half a little larger 
than the other. Skin delicate white, broadly shaded with deep 
crimson in the sun, Flesh white, pink at the stone, very juicy, 
rich, sprightly, and delicious. Freestone. Middle of August 
(ov. Mag.) 


Kewricx’s Hearn. Ken. 
Freestone Heath. 


A large, showy, oblong peach, often growing to the largest 
size, and a very hardy tree, but the quality of the fruit is only 
second rate. This sort, which is a native of New-England, is 
vigorous, and bears large crops. It is quite distinct from the 
celebrated Heath Cling. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit very large, oblong, with 
a slight suture, and a small swollen point at the top. Skin pale 
greenish-white, with a purplish red cheek. Flesh greenish- 
white, deep red at the stone, a little coarse, melting, quite juicy, 
with a pleasant sub-acid flavour, Middle of September. Flow- 
ers small. 


Lavy Parnam. 


Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish, one 
side larger than the other, depressed at the summit; suture dis- 
tinctly marked, the swollen point small. Skin yellowish-white, 
downy. Flesh pale, red at the stone, firm, with a rich, vinous 
flavour, resembling Baldwin, but superior. Middle of October. 
Freestone. (W.N. White, MS.) 


La GrancE. 


The La Grange is a white freestone peach, of very late matu- 
rity, large size, and fine flavour. It was originated from seed 
five or six years ago in the garden of Mr. John Hulse, Burling- 
ton, New-Jersey. 

Its late period of maturity, its colour, its productiveness, and 
size, have already given it quite a reputation among the exten- 
sive gyowers of New-Jersey, and it is undoubtedly a most valua- 
ble fruit, not only for the table but for preserving at the most 
desirable period for this purpose, late in the season. It was 
first brought into notice and disseminated by Mr. Thomas Han- 
cock, 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oblong, shaped 
somewhat like the Heath Cling. Skin greenish-white, with 
occasionally some red on the sunny side. Flesh pale, juicy, 
melting, very rich, sweet, high-flavoured, and delicious. Last 
of Sept mber, and beginning of October. Flowers small, 
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Late ApmiraB.e. Lind. Thomp. 


Royale. O. Duh. Téton de Venus, 

La Royale. French Bourdine. 

Péche Royale. Judd’s Melting. 

Bourdine. Motteux’s. 

Boudin. Pourprée Tardive, ) incorrect.y 
Narbonne. Late Purple, of some. 


“The Late Admirable,” says Mr. Thompson, “is one of the 
very best of late peaches, and ought to be in every collection ;” 
an opinion in which we fully concur. It is one of those deli- 
cious sorts that, originating along time ago in France, have 
received the approval of the best cultivators + everywhere. It is 
hardy and productive in this climate. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, roundish, in- 
clining to oval, with a bold suture dividing the fruit pretty deep 
ly all round, and a small, acute, swollen point at the top. Skin 
pale yellowish-green, with a pale red cheek, marbled with darker 
red. Flesh greenish-white, but red at the stone; very juicy, 
melting, and of delicate, exquisite flavour. Middle of Septem- 
ber. Flowers small. 


MavELeIne DE Courson. Thomp. Lelieur. Lind. 


Red Magdalen (of Miller). Madeleine Rouge. O, Duh. 
True Red Magdalen. kouge Paysanne. 
French Magdalen. 

The Red Magdalen of Courson is a favourite old French 
peach, very little known in this country; the Red Magdalen of 
many of our gardens being either a spurious sort, or the Royal 
George, It is an excellent, productive peach, hardy, and worthy 
of more general cultivation. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium size, or 
rather below it, round, flattened, with a deep suture on one side. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a lively red cheek. Flesh white, 
slightly red at the stone, juicy, and melting, with a rich, vinons 
flavour. Middle and last of August. Flowers large. 


Matra. ‘Lind. Thomp. P. Mag. 


Péche Malte. O. Duh. Balian. 
Malte de Normandie. Itelle de Paris. 


A most delicious, old European peach, of wnsurpassabdle fla- 
your, The tree is not a great bearer, but it is hardy and long 
lived, and richly deserves a place in every garden. ‘There is a 
spurious sort sold under this name in the United States, which 
is easily known by its globose glands. The fruit of the Malta 
keeps well after being gathered. 

iueaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of rather large size, 
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roundish, flattened, with a broad, shallow suture on one side 
Skin pale, dull green, marked on the sunny side with broken 
spots, and blotches of dull purple. Flesh greenish, with a little 
dark red at the stone, very juicy and melting, with a peculiarly 
rich, vinous, piquant, and delicious flavour. Last of August. 
Floweis large. 


Morris's Rep RareriPe. 
Morris Red. 
Red Rareripe. Of some, 
Large Red Rareripe. 

This very popular and well-known American peach has the 
reputation of having originally been disseminated from the gar- 
den of Robert Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia. It is everywhere 
justly esteemed for its acknowledged good flavour, beauty, and 
productiveness. Mr. Kenrick, and some other American writers, 
have erred in supposing it synonymous with the Grosse Mi- 
gnonne, which is quite different, both in the colour of its skin 
and flesh as well as in its flavour and blossoms. 

Leaves with small globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, a 
little depressed at the top, with a moderately well-marked suture. 
Skin fine pale greenish-white, a little dotted, and with a lively, 
rich red cheek. Flesh pale, greenish-white, quite red at the 
stone, very melting and juicy, with a sweet and rich flavour. 
Last of August. Flowers small. 


Morris’s WuitEe Rarerire. 


Morris’s White. Of vari- ) White Melocoton. 

White Rareripe. ; ous Ame- Cole’s White Melocoton. 
Luscious White Rareripe. ) rican gar- | Freestone Heath. 

Lady Ann Steward. dens. Morris’s White Freestone. Floy. 


Morris’s White Rareripe, a native, is the most popular and 
well-known white peach, and is everywhere cultivated in this 
country, either under this or some of the other names quoted 
above. It is a rich fruit in a warm climate, but is not quite so 
high flavoured at the north or east. The tree is vigorous and 
healthy, and bears fair crops. In some sections tender and 
variable in quality. 

Leaves with reniform glands, Fruit rather large, oval; su- 
ture only of moderate depth, swollen point small. Skin rather 
downy, greenish-white on all sides at first, but white with a 
ercamy tint when fully ripe; and, when fully exposed, some- 
times with a slightly purple cheek. Flesh white to the stone, 
a little firm, melting, juicy, sweet, and rich. Middle of Septem. 
ber. Flowers small. 


Morrisanta Pounp. Thomp. 
Hoffman’s Pound. Poy. Morrison’s Pound. 
A very large and late variety, originated, many years ago, by 
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Martin Hoffn an, Esq., but first disseminated from the garden ot 
Gouverneur Morris, of Morrisania, near New York. It is a good 
fruit, but its place has been taken, of late, by other more popu- 
lar sorts. oe 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large and heavy, 
neatly round, Skin dull greenish-white, with a brownish-red 
_ cheek. Flesh pale yellow, firm, juicy, sugary, and rich in 
flavour. Ripeus the middle and last of September. Flowers 
small. 


Mo.pen’s Wuirs. 


Origin, Molden Mountain, on the Chesapeake; a fine white 
peach, valuable for its lateness. 

Fruit large, oblong; suture on one side, distinct; one side 
usually a little larger than the other. Skin creamy white, rare- 
ly with a tinge of red. Flesh white to the stone, juicy, sweet, 
melting, and excellent. Separates from the stone. Ripe last of 
September, and first of October. (Thos. Harvey, MS.) 


Moorse’s Favourite. 


Origin, garden of H. R. Moore, Chelsea, Mass. Tree hardy, 
vigorous. 

Glands globose. Fruit large, roundish; suture round the 
frait. Skin white, with a broad, bright blush. Flesh white, 
fine, juicy, of a rich vinous flavour; stone small. Free. Sep- 
tember Ist to 15th. (Cole.) 


Moorr’s June. 


Below medium, globular; suture shallow; cavity deep. Skin 
yellowish, nearly covered in the shade with red dots and mar- 
blings, and deep red in the sun. Flesh white, marbled with red 
from the skin to the stone in the darker coloured ones, but red 
only at the stone where grown in the shade, juicy, vinous, plea- 
santly flavoured and good. Last of June and first of July. 
Flowers small. Glands reniform. (Freestone.) Or'gin, Athens, 
Ga. (Wm. N. White, MS.) 


Monreomery’s Larr. 


Glands reniform. Flowers large. Fruit large, round, de- 
pressed at apex; suture shallow, but distinct. Skin downy, yel- 
lowish-white, dotted with red and having a dull red cheek. 
Flesh pale white, red at the stone, very juicy, melting, and of very 
fine flavour. Ripens the first of September, and continues near- 
ly all the month. Separates from the stone. A hardy and 
desirable kind. (Wm, N. White, MS.) 
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Niverrz. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


Nivette Veloutée, Veloutée Tardive. 
Dorsetshire. 


The Nivette is an excellent French variety, much resembling 
the Late Admirable. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, inclining 
to oval; suture shallow, and the top slightly depressed. Skin 
pale green, with a lively red cheek. Flesh pale green, but deep 
red at the stone, juicy, melting, and very rich, Beginning and 
middle of September. Flowers small. 


Noszessz. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 


Vanguard. Mellish’s Favourite. 
Lord Montague’s Noblesse. 


An English peach of the highest reputation, and which in 
this country is esteemed wherever known, as one of the largest, 
most delicious, and most valuable varieties. The tree is burdy 
and productive, and every cultivator should possess it. In 
England it is one of the favourite kinds for forcing and wall cul- 
ture, yielding regular and abundant crops of beautiful, pale fruit. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish ob- 
long, a little narrowed at the top, and terminated by an asute 
swollen point. Skin slightly downy, pale green throughout, 
marked on the cheek with delicate red, clouded with darker red. 
Flesh pale greenish-white to the stone, melting, very juicy, with 
a very high and luscious flavour. Last of August. Flowers 
large. 


Nurmec, Rep. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


Avant Rouge. O. Duh. Brown Nutmeg. 
Avant Peéche de Troyes. Early Red Nutmeg. 
Red Avant. 


The Red Nutmeg is a very small and inferior peach, which 
has long been cultivated solely on account of its earliness. It 
is now seldom seen in our gardens, being abandoned for better 
sorts. It is desirable, however, in a complete collection. Both 
this and the following are European varieties. The tree grows 
slowly, and is of dwarf habit. 

Leaves small, with reniform glands. [uit small, roundish, 
with a distinct suture, terminating in a small, round, swollen 
point at the top. Skin pale yellow, with a bright, rich red 
cheek. Flesh yellowish-white, red at the stone, with a sweet 
and rather pleasant flavour. Middle and last of Jaly. Flowers 
large. 
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Nourmec, Wuirr. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


Avant Blanche. O. Duh. White Avant, 
Early White Nutmeg. 


The White Nutmeg resembles the foregoing in its genera} 
habit, being dwarfish, and of slender growth. It is the small- 
est of peaches, the flavour is inferior, and it is only esteemed 
by curious amateurs as ripening a few days earlier than any 
other variety. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit very small, rather 
oval, with a deep suture extending a little more than half round. 
Skin white, or rarely with a pale blush. Flesh white to the 
stone, with a sweet and slightly musky, pleasant flavour. Ri- 
pens about the 10th or 15th of July. Flowers large. 


O.tpmixon Freestone. Pom. Man. 
Oldmixon Clearstone. Cowe. 


A large American peach, of late maturity and rich flavour. 
It was, we believe, raised either from a stone of the Catherine 
Cling, or the Oldmixon Cling, the latter having been brought 
to this country many years ago by Sir John Oldmixon, It bears 
good crops, and is a valuable variety. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, or slight- 
ly oval, one side swollen, and the suture visible only at the top ; 
cavity but slightly sunk at the stalk, Skin pale yellowish- 
white, marbled with red, the cheek a deep red. Flesh white, 
but quite red at the stone, tender, with an excellent, rich, su- 
gary and vinous flavour. Beginning of September. Flowers 
small. 


Presipent. P. Mag. Lind. Thomp. 


One of the best of our peaches, and a capital variety. On 
ginated, several years ago, on Long Island. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish-oyval, the 
suture shallow. Skin very downy, pale yellowish-green, with 
a dull red cheek. Flesh white, but deep red at the stone, very 
juicy, melting, rich and high-flavoured. Stone very rough. 
Middle of September. Flowers small. 


Presipent Cuurcu. 
Raised by the Rev. A. Church, President of Franklin Col- 


lege, Ga. Glands reniform. Fruit large, roundish, ine'ining to 
oval; suture shallow, often a mere line, with a small point at the 
apex, which is rarely depressed. Skin pale red in the shade, 
beautifully mottled and washed with dark red in the sun. Flesh 
white, pale red at the stone, very juicy, melting, and of delicious 


Lite. 
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flavour; an acquisition, Middle of September. (Ga. Pom. S. 
Rep.) 
a Prince’s Paragon. 

Tree very vigorous and very productive. Fruit large, oval. 
Skin yellowish-green, shaded with red. Flesh juicy, luscious, 
and fine flavour, Separates from the stone. Ripens about the 
middle of September. (Wm. R. Prince, MS.) 


Rep Rarerips. 
Large Red Rareripe, of some. 
Early Red - Rareripe. 

This remarkably fine early peach is a very popular one with 
us, and has been cultivated for many years in this State. It 
strongly resembles the Royal George, and we believe it an Ame- 
rican seedling from that variety, which is, however, distinct, and 
superior in flavour. 

It must be observed, that this is totally different both from 
the Harly York and Morris’s Red Rareripe, with which it is 
often confounded by some nurserymen. The fruit is larger, 
broader, and a week later than the first; and its serrated leaves, 
and different flavour, separate it widely from the latter. Ends 
of the branches sometimes slightly mildewed. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather large, globu- 
lar, but broad, depressed, and marked with a deep, broad suture, 
extending nearly round the whole fruit. Skin white, mottled, 
and marked with numerous red dots, and the cheek of a rich 
dark red. Flesh whitish, but red at the stone, melting, juicy, 
very rich and high-flavoured. Middle and last of August. Flow- 
ers small. 


Rareripe, Late Rep. 
Prince’s Red Rareripe. 


This noble American fruit, the Late Red Rareripe, is unques- 
tionably one of the very finest of all peaches, even surpassing 
often the Late Admirable. Its large size and great excellence, 
its late maturity, and its productiveness and vigour, all unite to 
recommend it to universal favour. The rather greyish appear- 
ance of the fruit serves to distinguish it, at first sight, from all 
others. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large and heavy, round- 
ish-oval, suture depressed only at the top, where the swollen 
point is distinctly sunken. Skin downy, pale greyish-yellow, 
thickly marbled and covered with reddish spots; the cheek dull, 
deep-red, distinctly mottled with fawn-coloured specks. Flesh 
white, but deep-red at the stone; very juicy, melting, and of an 
unusually rich, luscious, high flavour, not surpassed by any 
other peach. First to the 10th of September. Flowers small, 
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RosEBANK. 

Raised by James Dougall, Windsor, Canada West. Tree 
healthy, moderate bearer. Fruit large, round; suture deep. 
Skin greenish-white, with a beautiful dark-red mottled cheek. 
Flesh whitish, juicy, melting, rich, and excellent. Separates 
from the stone. Last of August. 


Royat Cuartorre. Thomp. 
New Royal Charlotte, Lind. Madeleine Rouge Tardive, 


Grimwood’s Royal Charlotte, | x '"S Madeleine Rouge 4 Moyenne S 3 
New Early Purple, SoS Fleur, iss 
Lord Nelson’s, og Madeleine a Petite Fleur, 


Lord Fauconberg’s Mignonne, 

A very excellent peach, and a favourite variety with all Euro- 
pean gardeners. Its leaves are more coarsely and deeply ser- 
rated than those of other varieties. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather large, inclining 
to ovate, being rather broader at the base than at the top; the 
suture of moderate size. Skin pale greenish-white, with a deep- 
red marbled cheek. Flesh white, but pale red at the stone; 
melting, juicy, rich, and excellent. Beginning of September. 
Flowers small. 


Royat Gzorex. P. Mag. Lind. Thomp. 
Early Royal George. Red Magdalen. 


Millet’s Mignonne. Madeleine Rouge 4 Petite Fleur, 
Lockyer’s Mignonne. French Chancellor, 

Griffin’s Mignonne. Early Bourdine, incorrectly of some. 
Superb. Double Swalsh, 


Few of the early peaches surpass in flavour and beauty the 
Royal George. It is one of the finest European varieties, and 
attains the highest flavour with us. The points of its shoots 
are a little inclined to mildew, which is entirely, in our climate, 
prevented by the shortening-in pruning. It is a regular and 
moderate bearer. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit above the middle 
size, or rather large, globular, broad, and depressed, the suture 
deep and broad at the top, and extending round two-thirds of 
the fruit. Skin pale, or white, thickly sprinkled with red dots, 
and the cheek of a broad, rich, deep red, slightly marbled. Flesh 
whitish, but very red at the stone, melting, juicy, very rich, and 
of the highest flavour. From the 20th to the last of August. 
Flowers small. 

Scorr’s Earty Rep. 


Scott’s Early Red is a new variety, of very excellent flavour, 
and a prolific bearer, which we have lately received from New 


Jersey. 
i, 
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Leaves with obscure globose glands. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, a little depressed, the suture distinctly marked, but 
not deep. Skin pale greenish-white, but much covered with red, 
which is mottled with fawn-coloured dots. Flesh whitish, very 
juicy, with a rich and luscious flavour. Middle of August. 
Flowers small. 


Scorr’s Maenarr. 


A noble variety of the Red Rareripe. Glands reniform., Fruit 
very large, round, depressed. Skin pale yellow, with a dark- 
red cheek. Flesh white, luscious, and well-flavoured. Ripens 
early in September. (Prince’s MS.) 


Scort’s Nectar. 


Another very fine seedling from the Red Rareripe. Glands 
globose. Fruit large, round, somewhat depressed. Colour red, 
shaded on pale yellow ground, and bright red next the sun. 
Flesh white, very sweet, and of the highest flavour. Ripens early 
in September. (Prince’s MS.) 


Snow. 


The Snow peach is a remarkably fair and beautiful fruit, of 
American origin, which has but lately made its appearance in 
our gardens. The fruit and blossoms are white, and the foliage 
and wood of a light green. It is a very hardy, productive, and 
desirable variety. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, globular; suture 
faintly marked, except at the top. Skin thin, clear, beantiful, 
white on all sides. Flesh white to the stone, juicy, and melting, 
with a sweet, rich, and sprightly flavour. Beginning of Septem- 
ber. Flowers small. 


STRAWBERRY. 
Rose. 

The strawberry peach we received from Mr. Thomas Han- 
cock, of Burlington, proprietor of one of the most respectable 
and extensive nurseries in New Jersey. It is esteemed one of 
the very finest early varieties for orchard culture in that State. 
It is quite distinct from the Early York. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, oval, 
the cavity at the stem deeply sunk, the suture extending half 
round. Skin marbled with deep red over almost the whole sur- 
face. Flesh whitish, melting, juicy, rich, and of very delicious 
flavour. Middle of August. Flowers small. 


Srerson’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by N. Stetson, Bridgewater, Mass, Globose glands. 
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Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish; suture indistinct. Skin 
greenish-white, marbled, and shaded with crimson in the sun, 
Flesh white, pink at the stone, very melting, juicy, brisk, rich, 
and luscious. Freestone. Ripens from middle to last of Sep- 
tember. (Hov. Mag.) 


Stump tHe Wor.p. 


Fruit very large, roundish, a little oblong. Skin creamy- 
white, with a bright-red cheek; suture shallow, rather more 
than half round. Flesh white, juicy, and high-flavoured; very 
productive. A fine market variety. 


Van Zanpt’s SuPERB. 


Originated in the garden of R. B. Van Zandt, Long Island. 
Fruit medium size, oval. Skin nearly smooth, white, delicately 
marbled with red, giving it a waxen hue; the beauty and 
smoothness of the skin approximate in appearance to that of a 
nectarine. Flesh melting and delicious; scparates from the 
stone. Ripens in August. Very productive. (Wm. R. Prince, 
MS.) This is the true variety, and distinct from the one for- 
merly described in this work. 


Watter’s Farry. 


Walter’s Early is esteemed as one of the most popular early 
varieties for orchards in New Jersey, where it originated. It is 
remarkably well adapted to the light sandy soil of that State, 
bearing abundant crops of excellent fruit. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, Skin 
white, with arich red cheek. Flesh whitish, a little touched 
with red at the stone, melting, juicy, sweet, and of very agree- 
able flavour. Ripens about the 20th of August. 


Watzurton ADMIRABLE, 


An English variety, which is found very good here. 

Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish; suture medium. Skin 
greenish-white, finely shaded with dark-red in the sun. Flesh 
white, a little stained at the stone; juicy, melting, with a rich, 
sweet flavour. Middle and last of September. 


Warp’s Late FREE. 


A fine late American variety; vigorous and productive ; 
valuable for market. Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit 
rather large, roundish, inclining to oval. Skin white, with a 
beautiful crimson cheek. Flesh white, slightly tinged with red 
at the stone, juicy, melting, rich, and excellent. Freestone. 
First of October. Weld’s Freestone may prove the same. 
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Wasuineron. Floy. 
Washington Red Freestone. Ken. 


The Washington is a handsome and very delicious peach, oi 
American origin. It was named and first introduced to notice 
by Mr. Michael Floy, nurseryman, New York, about forty years 
ago. The fruit ripens late; the tree is vigorous, hardy, and 
productive, and it is altogether a valuable variety. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, broad, depressed, 
with a broad, deep suture extending nearly round it. Skin very 
thin, yellowish-white, with a deep crimson cheek. Flesh pale 
yellowish-white, very tender, juicy, and melting, with a sweet, 
rich, and luscious flavour. It often adheres: slightly to the 
stone, which is quite small. Middle of September. Flowers 
small. 


Wuire Imprrria. 


The White Imperial is a new fruit, of most estimable quality. 
We consider it quite a valuable variety for every garden north 
of New York, as its flavour is very excellent. It is hardy and 
vigorous, and bears good and regular crops. 

This fine peach originated (it is believed, from the Noblesse) 
in the garden of David Thomas, of Cayuga county, N. Y., so 
long known for his skill and science as an amateur horticulturist. 
It was first made known to us by his son, J. J. Thomas, of Ma- 
cedon, N. Y. Leaves with globose glands. Fruit rather large, 
broad, depressed, hollowed at the summit, with a wide, deep 
cavity at the stem; the suture moderately deep, and the fruit 
enlarged on one of its sides. Skin yellowish-white, with only a 
slizht tinge of red next the sun, Flesh nearly white, very melt- 
ing and juicy, of a very delicate texture, and the flavour sweet 
and delicious. Ripens among the earliest, a few days after the 
Early York, about the 25th of August. Flowers small. 


Wuirz-Biossomep Incomparasie. P. Man. Thomp. 
White Blossom, Willow Peach. 


This is a native fruit, of second quality, much inferior, both 
in flavour and appearance, to the Snow peach. Its seeds very 
frequently produce the same variety. The flowers are white, 
the leaves are of a light green, and the wood pale yellow. 
Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oval. Skin fair, 
white throughout. Flesh white to the stone, melting, juicy, 
sweet, and pleasant. Beginning of September. Flowers large, 
white. 
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CLASS IL. 
Freestone Peaches with Deep Yellow Flesh.* 


Axricotk&s. Thomp. O. Duh. 


Yellow Admirable. Admirable Jaune. 0. Duh. Nois. 
Apricot Peach. D’Abricot. 
Grosse Jaune Tardive. D’Orange. (Orange Peach. Ken.) 


The Apricot Peach (or Yellow Admirable, as it is more fre- 
quently called) is an old French variety, but little cultivated ir 
this country, though deserving of attention in the Middle States, 
It ripens very late, and is thought to have a slight apricot fla- 
vour. It grows with moderate vigour, and bears abundantly. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval, 
with a small suture running on one side only. Skin clear yel- 
low all over, or faintly touched with red next the sun. Flesh 
yellow, but a little red at the stone, firm, rather dry, with a 
sweet and agreeable flavour. Stone small. Ripens at the be- 
ginning of October. Flowers large. 


Bercen’s YELLOW. 


Bergen’s Yellow is a native, we believe, of Long Island. It is 
very large, and of very delicious flavour, It is darker coloured, 
more depressed in form, rather finer flavoured, and ripens some 
days later than the Yellow Rareripe, which it much resembles. 
It is a moderate, but good bearer. It is earlier, and much supe- 
rior to the Melocoton, and its glands distinguish it, also, from 
that variety. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large (often measuring 
nine inches in circumference), globular, depressed, and broad; 
the suture well marked, and extending more than half round. 
Skin deep orange, dotted with some red, and with a very broad, 
dark-red cheek. Flesh deep yellow, melting, juicy, and of rich 
and luscious flavour. Ripens at the beginning of September. 
Flowers small. 


CoxtumBra. Coxe, 
Pace. 
The Columbia is a singular and peculiar peach. It was 
raised by Mr. Coxe, the author of the first American work on 


* Nearly all this class are of American origin, and the Yellow Alberge 
of Europe is the original type. They are not so rich as Class I., and re- 
quire our hot summers to bring out their flavour. In a cold climate, the 
avid is always prevalent. Hence they are inferior in England, and at the 
nor‘hern limits of the peach in this country 
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fruit trees, from a seed brought from Georgia. It is a very ex 
cellent fruit, which every amateur will desire to have in his gar- 
den. The tree is not a very rapid grower, and bears only mo- 
derate crops, being, of course, all the less subject to speedy de- 
cay. The young wood is purple. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, globular, broad 
and much depressed, the suture distinct, extending half way 
round. Skin rough and rather thick, dull dingy red, sprinkled 
with spots and streaks of darker red. Flesh bright yellow, of 
the texture, as Coxe remarks, of a very ripe pineapple, rich, jui- 
cy, and of very excellent flavour. Ripens from the beginning to 
the middle of September. 


Crawrorp’s Earty Metocoron. 
Early Crawford. Ken, Crawford's Early. 


This is the most splendid and excellent of all early yellow- 
fleshed peaches, and is scarcely surpassed by any other variety 
in size and beauty of appearance. As a market fruit, it is per- 
haps the most popular of the day, and it is deserving of the 
high favour in which it is held by all growers of the peach. It 
was originated, a few years ago, by William Crawford, Esq., of 
Middletown, New Jersey. The tree is vigorous, very fruitful, 
and hardy. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, oblong, the 
swollen point at the top prominent; the suture shallow. Skin 
yellow, with a fine red cheek. Flesh yellow, melting, sweet, 
rich, and very excellent. It ripens here the last week in Au- 
gust. Flowers small. 


Crawrorp’s Late Metocorton. 
Crawford's Superb Malacatune. 


Crawford’s Late Melocoton, from the same source as the fore- 
going, is one of the most magnificent American peaches. We 
think it unsurpassed by any other yellow-fleshed variety, and 
deserving of universal cultivation in this country. As a splen- 
did and productive market fruit, it is unrivalled, and its size, 
beauty and excellence, will give it a place in every garden. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, roundish, with 
a shallow but distinct suture. Skin yellow, with a fine dark- 
red cheek. Flesh deep yellow, but red at the stone, juicy and 
melting, with a very rich and excellent vinous flavour. Ripens 
from the 20th to the last of September. Flowers small. 


Exiza Pracu. 


Origin, Philadelphia, Leaves large, with reniform glands, 
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Fruit medium, round, terminating in a nipple. Skin yellow, 
with a mottled red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, 
which is free. Last of September. (W. D. Brinckle in Pom.) 


Haroun. 


Originated with S. O. Hatch, Franklin, Conn.; hardy and va- 
luable at the North. Glands globose. Fruit roundish, pointed; 
suture shallow. Skin deep yellow; blush in the sun. Flesk 
yellow, melting, sweet and excellent. Freestone. First of Sep 
tember. (Cole.) 


Jacquzs’ RarERIPE. 
Jacques’ Yellow Rareripe. 


Origin, Mass. A large yellow peach, of medium quality and 
productive. Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit large, 
roundish, compressed; suture shallow. Skin dark yellow, most- 
ly shaded with dull red. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, juicy, 
slightly subacid. Freestone. Middle of September. 


Lincoun. 


Origin, Lincoln, Mass.; very hardy and productive. Glands 
globose. Fruit large, roundish: suture large. Skin rich yel- 
low, mostly covered with dark purplish red, much downy. 
Flesh yellow, with a tinge of red at the stone, juicy, of a very 
rich, sweet and excellent flavour. Freestone. From first to 
last of September. (Cole.) — 


Merriam. 


Glands globose. Fruit very large, short, oval. Skin light 
yellow, bright red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, melt- 
ing, very juicy, of a sweet luscious flavour. First of October. 
(Cole.) 

Mrs. Pornserte. 

Origin, South Carolina. Tree vigorous and productive, 
Globose glands. Fruit large, globular, with a regular suture, 
Skin yellowish, inclining on the exposed side to a brownish tint, 
veined with red. Flesh of rich yellow, juicy, melting, and of 
first quality; partially adherent. Ripens from Ist to 12th of 
August in South Carolina, (William Summer.) 


OweEN. 
Owen’s Lemon Rareripe. 
P 


Origin, garden of J. Owen, Cambridge, Mass. Glands globose. 
Fruit large, roundish; suture large. ‘Skin rich yellow, mostly 
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covered with dark red or purplish red in the sun. Flesh yel- 
low, red at the stone, tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccha- 
rine, and slightly subacid flavour. Freestone. Middle to last 
of September. (Cole.) 


Prinon’s Excetsior. 


Originated with William R. Prince, Flushing, Long Island. 
Fruit very large, round; suture slight, a mere line, ending in a 
flattened depression at top, where there is a slight cavity, and a 
little abortive mamelon, Skin a most splendid pure bright 
orange colour, Flesh golden yellow to the stone, very rich, lus- 
cious, aromatic, apricot, or exquisite orange flavour, sweet and 
rich; separates freely from the stone. Ripens middle of Octo- 
ber: well suited to the South, (W. R. Prince’s MS.) 


Poour’s Large YELLow. Ken. 
Poole’s Late Yellow Freestone. 


A very large peach, of the Melocoton family. It lately ori- 
ginated near Philadelphia, and bears fine crops. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish, with a 
suture extending from the base to the top. Skin deep yellow, 
with a dark-red cheek. Flesh yellow, but red at the stone, rich, 
juicy, and of excellent flavour. Ripens last of September. 


Rep Currex Mrtocoton.* Pom. Man. 


Malagatune, Yellow Malocoton. 
Malacatune. Yellow Malagatune, 
Hogg’s Melocoton. Red Cheek Malocoton, Coxe, 


The Melocoton (or Malagatune, as it is commonly called) is 
almost too well known to need description. Almost every or- 
chard and garden in the country contains it, and hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of the fruit are raised and sent to market 
in this country, every year. It is a beautiful and fine fruit in 
favourable seasons, though in unfavourable ones the acid frequent- 
ly predominates somewhat in its flavour. It is an American 
seedling, and is constantly reproducing itself under new form’, 
most of the varieties in this section having, directly or indirect- 
ly, been raised from it; the finest and most popular at the pre- 
sent time, being Crawford’s Early and Late Melocotons, both 
greatly superior, in every respect, to the original Melocoton. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish oval, with 
a swollen point at the top. Skin yellow, with a deep-red cheek. 


* Melocoton is the Spanish for Peach. 
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Flesh deep yellow, red at the stone, juicy, melting, with a good, 
rich, vinous flavour. First of September. Flowers small. 


Reeves’ Favourite. 


Raised by Samuel Reeves, Salem, New Jersey; a hardy and 
productive kind. Glands globose. Flowers small. Fruit large, 
roundish, inclining to oval, with a swollen point. Skin yellow, 
with a fine red cheek. Flesh deep yellow, red at the stone, jui- 
ey, melting, with a good, vinous flavour. Freestone. Middle 
of September. 


Scorr’s NoNPAREIL. 


Origin, Burlington, New Jersey. Resembles Crawford’s Late, 
but sweeter. Glands globose. Fruit large, roundish, slightly 
oblong; suture medium. Skin deep yellow, with a fine dark- 
red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, juicy, sweet, with a 
rich and excellent vinous flavour. Freestone. Last of Septem 
ber. 

Smirn’s Favourite. 


Tree vigorous, hardy, and productive: grown by Calvin Smith, 
Lincoln, Mass. Glands reniform. Fruit large, roundish; suture 
deep. Skin yellow, mostly covered with deep, rich red. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, sweet, rich, and delicious flavour. One of the best 
for general culture and market. Freestone. Middle to last of 
September. (Cole.) 


Smock Freestone. Ken. 
St. George. 


It was originated not long since by Mr. Smock, of Middleton, 
New Jersey, the centre of extensive peach cultivation. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oval, narrowed 
towards the stalk, and rather compressed on the sides. Skin 
light orange yellow, mottled with red, or often with a dark-red 
cheek, when fully exposed. Flesh bright yellow, but red at the 
stone; moderately juicy and rich. Ripens last of September 
and first of October. 


SusSQUEHANNA. 
Griffith. 


Originated with Mr. Griffith, on the banks of the Susquehan- 
na. A very large, handsome fruit, and is a special favourite in 
that section. Fruit very large, nearly globular. Skin rich yel- 
low, with a beautiful red check, nearly covering the whole sur- 
face. Flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, with a rich, vinous flavour. 
Ripens from the first to the middle of September. It is said te 
be the best of all the yellow-fleshed peaches. 
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Tirvs. 


Originated with Mrs. Sarah Titus, Philadelphia. Size large, 
roundish. Skin fair yellow, with a rich cheek; cavity open, 
Flesh yellow, red next the stone, juicy, non-adherent. Flavour 
luscious; quality “best.” Maturity, middle to last of Septem 
ber. Freestone. (Interm. Rep.) 


Turts’ RARERIPE. 


Originated with Bernard Tufts, Billerica, Mass. Very hardy, 
vigorous, and productive. Glands globose. Fruit medial, round- 
ish. Skin yellowish, with a bright-red cheek. Flesh yellow, 
melting, very sweet and luscious. Freestone. Middle to last of 
September. (Cole.) 


Ye.tow Arzercs, Thomp. 


Alberge Jaune. O. Duh. Purple Alberge. Lind. 
Péche Jaune. Red Alberge. 

Gold Fleshed. Golden Mignonne. 
Yellow Rareripe, of many American gardens. 

The Yellow Alberge is an old French variety, and one of the 
earliest of the yellow-fleshed peaches. It is no doubt the origi- 
nal sort from which our Melocotons and Yellow Rareripes have 
sprung in this country. It has only a second-rate flavour, except 
in rich, warm soils, and is not comparable to the Yellow Rare- 
ripe in size or quality. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, roundish, 
with a well-marked furrow running half round. Skin yellow, 
with a deep purplish-red cheek. Flesh yellow, but deep red 
at the stone; soft, juicy, sweet, with a pleasant vinous flavour. 
Middle of August. Flowers small. 

The Rosanna (Lind. Thomp.), Alberge Jaune, of many French 
gardens, and Yellow Alberge of some gardens here, differs from 
the above only in having reniform glands, and ripening ten or 
twelve days later. Flavour second rate. 


YeLiow Rareripe. 
Large Yellow Rareripe. Marie Antoinette. 


One of the finest very early yellow-fleshed peaches. It is an 
American seedling, produced about a dozen years ago, and well 
deserves the extensive cultivation it receives, both in the orchard 
and garden. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, the su- 
ture slightly depressed, extending more than half round; the 
swollen point at the top small. 
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Skin deep orange yellow, somewhat dotted with red, the cheek 
rich red, shaded off in streaks. Flesh deep yellow, but red at the 
stone, juicy, melting, with a rich and excellent vinous flavour. 
Ripens from the 25th to the 30th of August. Stone small. 
Flowers small. 


4 


CLASS III. 
Clingstone Peaches (or Pavies). 


Bioop Cuinestonz. Floy. 
Claret Clingstone. Blood Cling. 


The Blood Clingstone is a very large and peculiar fruit, of ne 
value for eating, but esteemed by many for pickling and pre- 
serving; the flesh very red, like that of a beet. This is an 
American seedling, raised many years ago from the French 
Blood Clingstone—Saneurnore A CHarr Apufrente. Itis a 
much larger fruit than the original sort, which has large flowers, 
otherwise they are the same in all respects. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit often very large, round- 
ish, oval, with a distinct suture. Skin very downy, of a dark, 
dull, clouded, purplish red. Flesh deep red throughout, firm 
and juicy—not fit for eating. September to October. Flowers 
small. 

There is a Frencu Bioop Freestone (Sanguinole, Sanguine, 
Cardinale, or Betrave, Duh. Thomp.) of the same nature, and 
used for the same purpose as this, but smaller in size, aud not 
equal to it for cooking. Leaves without glands. 


Buanton Ciine. 


Leaves large. Glands reniform. Fruit large, and shaped like 
Lemon Cling, with the same projecting, swollen point. Skin 
rich orange, with a slightly reddened cheek. Flesh orange yel- 
low, firm, but full of a delicious, vinous juice. Later and better 
than Lemon Cling. Reproduces itself from seed. Ripens 10th 
August. (White’s Gard.) 


BorpEaux Curing. 


Raised from a stone brought from Bordeaux. Fruit large, 
oblong, or oval; a little one-sided; suture shallow. Skin very 
downy, lemon yellow, with a red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at 
the stone (to which it clings), juicy, melting, and of an excellent 
vinous flavour: one of the best of its season. First of August 


‘Wm, N, White, MS.) 
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Caruering. Lang. Lind. P. Mag. Thorp. 


The Catherine Cling is a very fine old English variety, of 
excellent quality, but not, we think, equal to the Large White 
Clingstone, a native seedling, so much esteemed in the Middle 
States. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish oval, more 
swollen on one side than the other, and terminated by a small 
swollen point at the top. Skin pale yellowish-green, much 
sprinkled with red dots; the exposed cheek of a bright, lively 
red, streaked with darker red. Flesh firm, yellowish-white, but 
dark-red at the stone, to which it adheres very closely; juicy, 
rich, and excellent. Middle and last of September. Flowers 
small. 


CHINESE CLING. 


Reniform glands. Flowers small. Fruit large, globular ; sides 
compressed ; suture quite shallow. Skin creamy-white, shaded 
and marbled with fine red. Flesh white, red at the stone (which 
is adherent), very juicy, melting, with a rich, excellent vinous 
flavour. Ripens first to middle of September. At the south, 
from the middle of July to first of August. 

Tree vigorous and productive. Imported from China. 


Downanoo Cine. 


From Mr. Donahoo, Clark county, Ga. Glands reniform. 
Fruit very large, roundish ; suture quite deep on one side, and 
visible entirely around the fruit; apex depressed. Skin creamy- 
white, beautifully dotted and tinged with red in the sun. 
Flesh white to the stone, exceedingly juicy, excelling the Heath 
Cling in tenderness of texture, and equally rich and luscious, 
and a most desirable variety. Ripens from 10th to 20th Sep 
tember. (Ga, Pom. 8. Rep.) 


Exmira Ciine. 


Originated with Dr. M. W. Phillips, Miss. Glands reniform. 
Flowers small. Fruit large, oval, depressed 3 suture rather shal- 
low on one side. Skin white, with a greenish-yellow tinge, 
quite downy. Flesh white, tinged with red at the stone, to 
which it adheres; sweet and good. Early in August. (Wm. N 
White, MS.) 


FLEWELLEN Curna. 


Fruit large, globular, depressed at the apex. Skin downy, 
yellowish-white, mostly overspread with shades of red; dark, 
dull purplish-red in the sun, the lighter tints of red somewb it 
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m stripes. Flesh yellowish-white, red at the stone, to which it 
firmly adheres, very juicy, sweet, and high flavoured; a desir- 
able early cling. First of August. (Wm. N. White, MS.) 


Horron’s Deniciovus. 


Fruit large, roundish, inclining to oval, depressed at apex, 
point very small, and within the depression; suture shallow. 
Skin moderately downy, of a rich, creamy white, with a faint 
blush in the sun. Flesh white to the stone, with the exact fla- 
vour of a Heath Cling; quality “best.” From first to middle of 
October. (Ga. Pom. S. Rept.) 


Hystop. 
Hyslop’s Clingstone. 


Origin unknown; an American variety, hardy and productive. 
Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish, inclin- 
ing to oval. Skin white, with a crimson cheek. Flesh very 
juicy, melting, with a rich, vinous flavour; adheres to the 
stone, First of October. 


Hearn. Coxe. 


Heath Clingstone. Fine Heath. 
Red Heath. 

The most superb and most delicious of all late Clingstones. 
It seldom ripens in New England, but here, and to the south- 
ward, it is one of the most valuable kinds, of very large size, and 
the very finest flavour. 

Coxe informs us that this is a seedling produced in Maryland 
from a stone brought by Mr. Daniel Heath from the Mediterra- 
nean; and it is frequently still propagated from the stone, with 
out variation, in that State. The tree is vigorous, long livec, 
and moderately productive; with the shortening-in mode of 
pruning, the fruit is always large and fine, otherwise often poor. 
This tree is well deserving of a place on the espalier rail or wall, 
at the north. 

Leaves nearly smooth on the edges, with reniform glands 
Fruit very Jarge, oblong, narrowing to both ends, and terminat- 
ing at the top with a large swollen point; the suture distinct on 
one side. Skin downy, cream-coloured white, with a faint 
blush or tinge of red in the sun, or a brownish cheek. Flesh 
greenish-white, very tender and melting, exceedingly juicy, 
with the richest, highest, and most luscious flavour, surpassed 
by no other variety. It adheres very closely to the stone. It 
ripens in October, and frequently keeps for a month after t eing 
gathered. Flowers-small. 

Bayne’s New Hzatu is a recent seedling, very similar in all 
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respects, originated by Dr. Bayne, of Alexandria, D.C. It. is 
considered rather finer by some. 


Huuw’s ATHENIAN. 


From Henry Hull, Jr. Athens, Ga. Fruit very large, oblong, 
depressed at apex; suture a mere line. Skin very downy, yellow- 
ish-white, marbled with dull red in the sun. Flesh white, pale 
red at the stone, rather firm and rich, with a high, vinous fla- 
vour; a great acquisition. October. (Ga. Pom. 8. Rept.) 


IncompaRABtE. Lind. Thomp. 
Pavie Admirable. Bon. Jard. Ken. Late Admirable Cling. 

Larger than the Catherine, which it resembles. It is inferior 
to it and several others in flavour, and is only worthy of cultiva- 
tion for market. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish, one side 
enlarged. Skin pale yellowish-white, light red on the exposed 
side. Flesh yellowish-white, red at the stone, juicy, melting, 
and of agreeable flavour. Last of September. Flowers small. 


Jackson Cina. 


Raised by Mrs. L. A. Franklin, Athens, Ga. Fruit large, ob- 
long, with a very large, swollen point. Skin rich dark yellow, 
covered with dark red in the sun, Flesh rather firm, orange- 
yellow, and dark red at the stone; juicy, sprightly, rich, and 
delicious; quality “best.” Last of August. (Ga. Pom. S. Rep.) 


* Large Wuite CLinGstTone. 


New York White Clingstone. Floy.  Williamson’s New York. 
Selby’s Cling. 

The Large White Clingstone is by far the most popular of this 
class of peaches in this State, and in New England. We think 
it superior to the Catherine and Old Newington, and only sur- 
passed in flavour by the Oldmixon Cling and the Heath Cling. 

This variety was raised about forty years ago by David Wil- 
liamson, a nurseryman, in New York, and was first described by 
Floy as the Mew York Clingstone. But as it is universally 
known now by the present title, we have placed the original 
names as synonymes. The light colour and excellent quality 
of this fruit render it the greatest favourite for preserving in 
brandy or sugar. The tree is remarkably hardy and long lived; 
rarely it ever being attacked by the yellows. It bears regular 
and good crops. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, round; the suture 
slight, and the swollen point at the top small. Skin white (in- 
clining to yellow only when over-ripe), dotted with red on the 
sunny side, or with a light-red cheek when fully exposed. Flesh 
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whitish, tender, very melting, full of juice, which is very sweet, 
luscious, and high flavoured. Beginning and middle of Septem- 
ber. Flowers small. 


Late Yettow Auzeres. Pom. Man. 
October Yellow. Algiers Yellow. 
Algiers Winter. 

A very late Clingstone peach, entirely yellow, scarcely good 
for eating, but esteemed by some for preserving. It was origin 
ally introduced from the south of France, and has been consi- 
derably cultivated here, but we have abandoned it. The Heat 
Cling is in every way greatly its superior. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish-oval, with a small, distinct suture. Skin downy, green till 
the last of September, but at maturity being yellow. Flesh 
yellow to the stone, very firm, rather juicy, sweet. October. 
Flowers large. 


Lemon Curnestons. Floy. Thomp. 


Kennedy’s Carolina. Pom. Man. Long Yellow Pineapple. Coxe. 
Kennedy’s Lemon Clingstone. Pineapple Clingstone. 
Largest Lemon. Yellow Pineapple. 


The Lemon Clingstone is one of the largest and most beauti- 
ful of all the yellow-fleshed clings; and though of course inferior 
in flavour to the white-tleshed, is deserving of its universal popu- 
larity. It is originally a native of South Carolina, and was 
brought from thence by a Mr. Kennedy, of New York, before 
the war of the Revolution. There are now many seedlings re- 
produced from it, but none superior to the original. This is a 
very productive, hardy tree. 

Leaves long, with reniform glands, Fruit large, oblong, nar- 
rowed at the top, and having a large, projecting, swollen point, 
much like that of alemon. Skin fine yellow, with a dark brown- 
ish-red cheek. Flesh firm, yellow, slightly red at the stone, 
adhering firmly, with a rich, sprightly, vinous, sub-acid flavour. 
Middle and last of September. Flowers small. 


Oxtp Newineton. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 


Newington. Parkinson. (1629.) 
Large Newington. Coxe. 

A celebrated English Clingstone, which has been in cultiva- 
tion more than 200 years, and still is perhaps the best in the 
English climate. Although excellent, it is not so generally es- 
teemed here as the Large White Cling and Oldmixon Cling- 
stone. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish, the 
suture slight. Skin pale yellowish-white, with a fine red cheek, 
marked with streaks of darker red. Flesh pale yellowish- 
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white, deep red at the stone, to which it always adheres very 
firmly; melting, juicy, and rich. Ripens about the 15th ol 
September. Flowers large. 


Otpmrixon CiinestonE. Coxe. 
Oldmixon Cling. 


The Oldmixon Clingstone is certainly one of the highest fla 
voured of all peaches known in this country, where it is raised 
in perfection, and should have a place in every good garden; 
indeed we consider this, the Large White Cling, and the Heath 
Cling, as being the sorts among the most desirable of this class 
of peaches for small collections. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval, the 
suture distinct only at the top, on one side of which the fruit is 
slightly enlarged. Skin yellowish-white, dotted with red, or 
with a red cheek, varying from pale to lively red. Flesh pale 
white, very melting and juicy, with an exceedingly rich, lus- 
cious, high flavour. First of September. Flowers small. 


ORANGE CLINGSTONE. 


The Orange Cling is avery large, handsome, and excellent 
fruit, somewhat resembling the Lemon Cling in colour, but glo- 
bular in form, rather richer in flavour, and quite a distinct sort. 

Leaves large, serrated, without glands. Fruit large, round, 
the suture distinctly marked, and extending nearly round the 
fruit; swollen point at the top, none. Skin deep orange, with 
a rich dark-red cheek, Flesh dark yellow, rather firm, juicy, 
with rich, vinous flavour. September. Flowers small. 


Pavis pE Pompong. Bon. Jard. Lelieur. Thomp. 


Monstrous Pomponne. t Lind Pavie Rouge de 
Monstrous Pavie. : Pomponne. O. Duh. 
Payvie de Pomponne Grosse. Pavie Camu. 
Pavie Monstrueux. Gros Mélocoton. 

; Gros Persique Rouge. 


A very large and magnificent old French Clingstone, not so 
well known in this country as it deserves. The fruit is very 
solid in flesh, and much sweeter here than in France. The tree 
is of very strong growth. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit very large, roundish 
oval, with a well-marked suture extending to the top, and ter- 
minating there in an obtuse swollen point. Skin yellowish- 
white, a good deal covered with the broad, very deep red colour 
of its cheek. Flesh firm, yellowish-white, deep red at the stone, 
to which it adheres very firmly, and which is rather small; 
juicy, flavour sweet and good. First of October. Flowers large. 
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Prinon’s Ci ax. 


Originated on the farm of George Mitchell, Flushing, Long 
Island; very productive. Fruit large, oval. Skin yellow, with 
a crimson cheek, and two-thirds mottled with crimson, Flesh 
yellow, very rich, aromatic, pineapple flavour; adheres to the 
stone. Ripens the middle and end of September. (William R. 
Prince’s MS.) 


SHANGHAE. 


Trees of this variety and Chinese Cling were sent to this 
country by the late Mr. Winchester, while British Consul at 
Shanghae. Tree vigorous. Glands reniform. Flowers large. 
Fruit large, oval, truncate; suture distinct, extending from the 
base to beyond the apex, deepening very much at the apex, so 
as to form quite a cavity. Skin greenish-yellow, quite downy, 
sometimes a little mottled, or shaded with pale red. Flesh 
greenish-yellow, very melting, juicy, adhering to the stone, with 
a high, vinous flavour. Ripens from first to middle of Septem- 
ber. At the south, last of July and first of August. 


Smity’s Newineton, Lind. Thomp. 


Early Newington, of the 
Smith’s Early N aire English. 
Karly Newington. Coze. 


This is one of the best early Clingstone peaches. It is of 
English origin, and is little cultivated in this country. The 
Early Newington of our gardens as generally known (see Early 
Newington Freestone), is earlier and a very much finer variety, 
with reniform glands, being a partial Clingstone, but most fre- 
quently parting from the flesh, has quite supplanted it. 

Leaves serrated, without glands, Fruit: middle-sized, rather 
oval, narrower at the top, and one half a little enlarged, Skin 
pale straw-colour, with a lively red cheek streaked with purple. 
Flesh firm, pale yellow, but light red at the stone, to which it 
adheres closely ; juicy, and of very good quality. Last of Au- 
gust. Flowers large. 

What Mr. Thompson calls “ Vewington of the Americans” 

a seedling cling with globose glands, and of second quality, ade 
distinct from our Early Newington Freestone. 


STEPHENSON CLING. 


From Thomas Stephenson, Clark county, Ga. Fruit large, 
roundish ; suture distinct. Skin very downy, of a creamy tint, 
shaded with flesh-colour—the tint deepening in the stn to a 
dark, dull, purplish red where fully exposed. Flesh white, some- 
what tinged with red, and deep red at the stone. Flesh very 
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tender, melting, ju‘cy, and of a delicious vinous flavour; quality 
“best.” September first. (G. Pom. S. Rep.) 


TIPPECANOE. 
Hero of Tippecanoe, 


A new, very large, and handsome Clingstone, originated by 
Mr. George Thomas, of Philadelphia, and first exhibited before 
the Horticultural Society there in 1840. Its lateness and beauty 
render it a valuable kind. 

Leaves with reniform glands, the shoots dark purplish-red. 
Fruit very large, nearly round, a little compressed on the sides 
Skin yellow, with a fine red cheek. Flesh yellow, juicy, with 
a good vinous flavour. It ripens from the 20th to the last of 
September. Flowers small. 


WASHINGTON CLINGSTONE. 


An American variety, remarkably juicy and sweet. Although 
Thompson finds it third rate in England, it is here scarcely sur- 
passed. To use the expressive words of one of our friends in 
Maryland, a good judge of fruit, “there is nothing better than 
this peach out of Paradise.” It is neither handsome nor pre- 
possessing externally. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish. Skin yellowish-green, marked with grey specks, and with 
a slight tinge of red on the sunny side. Flesh very juicy, ten- 
der, and melting, with a very sweet and luscious flavour, Last 
of September. ‘ Flowers small. 


Curious or Ornamental Varieties, 


Dovsir Buossomep. Thomp. 


Double Flowering Peach. Pécher 4 Fleurs Doubles. Bon. Jard. 
Rose Flowering. Pécher a Fleurs Semi-Doubles. 0. Duh. 


The Double Blossomed peach is, when in full bloom, one of 
the gayest and most beautiful of fruit trees, and blooming with 
its lovely companion, the Double Flowering Cherry, finds a 
place in all our pleasure-grounds and ornamental plantations. 
Its flowers are three times the size of those of the common 
peach, of a lively rose colour, nearly full double, and so thickly 
disposed on the branches as to be very striking and showy. 
They are produced at the usual season, or a few days later. 

This sort is rendered more dwarf for shrubberies, by budding 
it upon the Mirabelle, or the Cherry Plum stock. 

The leaves have reniform glands. The fruit, which is spar- 
ingly produced, is roundish-oval, pale greenish-yellow, faintly 
tinged with red, freestone, and of indifferent flavour, 
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Fiat Peacu or Carina. Lind. Thomp. 


Chinese Peach. Java Peach. 
Peen To. 


A very singular variety, from China, where the gardeners af: 
fect all manner of vegetable curiosities. The fruit is of small 
size, about two inches in diameter, and so much flattened at the 
ends that only the skin and the flat stone remains, the fleshy 
part being crowded on either side. The tree is of rather dwart- 
ish habit, and holds its leaves very late. The fruit is of very 
good flavour, and is well worthy of a place in the gardens of 
the curious.* 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit small, so much flattened 
as to form a deep hollow at both ends, having at the top a sin- 
gular broad, rough, five-angled eye. Skin pale yellowish-green, 
mottled with red on one side. Flesh pale yellow, with a circle 
of red round the stone (from which it separates), sweet, juicy, 
with a slight noyeau flavour. Beginning of September. Flow- 
ers large. 


Weerine Preacnu. 
Reid’s Weeping Peach. 


A peculiar variety, with pendent, weeping branches, and a 
habit much like that of the weeping ash. It was lately origi- 
nated by Mr. William Reid, the skilful nurseryman at Murray 
Hill, near New York. To display itself to advantage, it should 
be grafted six or eight feet high, on the clean stem of a peach 
or plum stock. Reniform glands. Flowers large. 


Selection of choice peaches, to furnish in succession. F’ree- 
stones: Early York, Early Newington, Cooledge’s Favourite, 
George 4th, Grosse Mignonne, Crawford’s Early, Brevoort, Old- 
mixon Free, Morris White, Bellegarde, Nivette, Ward’s Late 
Free, Noblesse, Late Red Rareripe, Bergen’s Yellow, Druid 
Hill. Clingstones: Large White, Oldmixon and Heath Clings, 

Selection of hardy sorts, for a northern latitude: Tuft’s 
Early, Early Chelmsford, White Imperial, Moore’s Favourite, 
Lincoln, Red Cheek Malagatune, Snow, Smith’s Favourite, Tuft’s 
Rareripe, Clinton, Kenrick’s Heath, Crawford's Early, Oldmixon 
Cling. 

Selection of peaches, furnished by Wm. N. White, Athens, 
Ga., that have proved best in that State, and ripen in succession 
from first of July to first of November, and will probably suit 
most localities at the south : 


* This variety has been several times imported to this country and lost 
pn the way. Should any one of our amateurs now possess it, we shall be 
much gratified to receive buds of it. 
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Early Anne, Early Tillotson, Early York (serrate), Early 
Chelmsford, Large Early York, Van Zandt’s Superb, Crawford’s 
Early, George the 4th, Stump the World, Crawford’s Late, Late 
Admirable, Druid Hill, La Grange, Montgomery’s Late, Presi- 
dent Church, Edwards’ Late White, Baugh, Lady Parham, 
Pride of Autumn, Baldwin’s Late. 

. A succession of the best clingstones for Georgia, ripening 
from the last of July to first of November* (Wm. N. White): 

Flewellen Cling, Bordeaux, Large White, Oldmixon, Lemon, 
Blanton, Jackson, Tippecanoe, Catherine, Raymond, Heath, 
Donahoo, Stephenson, Horton’s Delicious, Hull’s Athenian. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE NECTARINE. 
Persica vulgaris (v.) Levis. Dee. Rosacee of Botanists. 


Tue Nectarine is only a variety of the peach with a smooth 
skin (Péche lisse, or Brugnon of the French). In its growth, 
habit, and general appearance, it is impossible to distinguish it 
from the peach tree. The fruit, however, 1s rather smaller, 
perfectly smooth, without down, and is one of the most wax- 
like and exquisite of all productions for the dessert. In flavour 
it is perhaps séarcely so rich as the finest peach, but it has more 
piquancy, partaking of the noyeau or peach-leaf flavour. 

The Nectarine is known in Northern India, where it is called 
moondla aroo (smooth peach). It appears to be only a distinct, 
accidental variety of the peach, and this is rendered quite cer- 
tain since there are several well-known examples on record of 
both peaches and nectarines having been produced on the same 
brancht—thus showing a disposition to return to the natural 
form. Nectarines, however, usually produce nectarines again on 
sowing the seeds; but they also occasionally produce peaches. 
The Boston Nectarine originated from a peach stone. 

The Nectarine appears a little more shy of bearing in this 
country than the peach, but this arises almost always from the 
destruction of the crop of fruit by the curculio, the destroyer of 
all smooth-skinned stone fruit in sandy soils. It is quite hardy 
here wherever the peach will thrive, though it will not generally 
bear large and fine fruit, unless the branches are shortened-in 
annually, as we have fully directed for the peach tree. 


* Southern people generally prefer clings to freestones, 
+ See London Gardener’s Magazine, vol. 1, p. 471; vol. 14, p. 53. 
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With this easy system of pruning, good crops are readily ob- 
tamed wherever the curculio is not very prevalent. 

The culture of the Nectarine is, in all respects, precisely simi- 
lar to that of the peach, and its habits are also completely the 
same. It is longer lived and hardier, when budded on the 
Paty but still the nurserymen here usually work it on the peach 
stock, 


CLASS I. 
Freestone Nectarines. (Péches lisses, Fr.) 


[The same characters are used as in describing peaches, for which the 
reader is referred to that part.] 


Bosron. Thomp. 


Lewis’s 
Perkins’ Seedling. ‘ Eo 

This American seedling is the largest and most beautiful of 
all nectarines. It was raised from a peach stone by Mr. T. 
Lewis, of Boston. The fruit, though not of high flavour, is ex- 
cellent, the tree very hardy and productive, and one of the best 
for general standard culture. Mr. Perkins’ seedling, raised from 
the original Lewis tree, is quite identical, and we adopt the 
name of “ Boston” Nectarine as the standard one. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large and handsome, round- 
ish-oval. Skin bright yellow, with very deep red cheek, shaded 
off by a slight mottling of red. Flesh yellow to the stone 
(which is small and pointed), sweet, though not rich, with a 
pleasant and peculiar flavour. First of September. Flowers 
small. 


Duc vu Tetumer’s. Lind. Thomp. 


Due Tilliers. Duke de Tilley. 
Due de Tello. Du Tilly’s. 


A very excellent Nectarine, considerably resembling the El- 
ruge, but a much greater bearer. 

‘Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, roundish- 
oblong, being slightly narrowed at the top, and broad at the 
base or stalk, Skin pale green, with a marbled, purplish-red 
cheek. Flesh greenish-white, pale red at the stone, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and good. Last of August. Flowers small. 


Downton. Thomp. 


The Downton is a seedling raised by Mr. Knight. It is, in 
quality appearance, and season, an intermediate variety be: 
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tween the Violette Hative and the Elruge, ripening a few days 
earlier than the latter. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval. 
Skin pale green, with a deep violet-red cheek. Flesh pale green, 
slightly red at the stone; melting, rich, and very good. Ripens 
about the 25th of August. Flowers small. 


Exrvuer. Thomp. 


Common Elruge. } 7,14 Anderson’s, t of some 

Claremont. * Temple’s, English gardens. : 
Oatlands. : incorrectly of many 
Spring Grove. Peterborough, ; American gardens. 


The Elruge is everywhere esteemed as one of the very finest 
Nectarines. It is an English variety which has been a good 
while cultivated, and, with the Violette HAtive, is considered in- 
lispensable in every collection. In this country, when the young 
wood is annually shortened-in, it bears good crops on standard 
trees, which ripen finely. 

Without this precaution, like almost all other nectarines, the 
fruit is small, poor, and ripens imperfectly. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, roundish 
oval, the suture slight, except at the top, where it is distinctly 
marked. Skin with a pale-green ground, but when fully ex- 
posed, it is nearly covered with deep violet, or blood-red, dotted 
with minute brownish specks. Flesh pale green to the stone, 
or slightly stained there with pale red; melting, very juicy, with 
a rich, high flavour. Stone oval, rough, of a pale colour. Last 
of August and beginning of September. Flowers small. 


Farrcnitp’s. Lind. Thomp. 
Fairchild’s Early. 


A very small, indifferent sort, only valued for its earliness, and 
scarcely worth cultivating when compared with the following. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit small, about an inch 
and a fourth in diameter, round, slightly flattened at the top. 
Skin yellowish-green, with a bright red cheek. Flesh yellow 
to the stone, rather dry, with a sweet, but rather indifferent fla- 
vour, Beginning of August. Flowers small. 


Hunt’s Tawny. Thomp. 


Hunt’s Large Tawny, 5 
Hunt’s Early Tawny, t ee 
This is the best very early Nectarine. It is a very distinct 
sort, with serrated leaves, and was originated in Enyland about 
thirty years ago. It is worthy of general cultivation, as it is not 
only early, but hardy, and an abundant bearer. 
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Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit nearly of medium size, 
roundish-ovate, being considerably narrowed at the top, where 
there is a prominent swollen point; and the fruit is slightly en- 
larged on one side of the suture. Skin pale orange, with a dark- 
red cheek, mottled with numerous russety specks. Flesh deep 
orange, juicy, melting, rich, and very good. It ripens from the 
5th to the 15th of August. Flowers small. 

(The accidental variation of this sort, described as Hunt's 
Large Tawny, does not seem to have been permanently different 
from this.) 


Harpwicke Szrepuine. Thomp. 
Hardwicke’s Seedling. 


Was raised at Hardwicke House, in Suffolk, England, and has 
the reputation of being “one of the best and hardiest of necta- 
rines, and a very excellent bearer.” 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, roundish, in- 
clining to oval, and resembling the Elruge. Skin pale green, 
with a deep violet red cheek. Flesh pale green, slightly marked 
with red at the stone, juicy, melting, rich, and high flavoured. 
End of August. 


Murrey. Ray. Thomp. 
Murry. Lind. Black Murry. 


The Murrey is an old English Nectarine, which, though of 
good quality, is rather a poor bearer, and is little known or cul- 
tivated in this country. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish-oyate, slightly swollen on one side of the suture. Skin pale 
green, with a dark-red cheek. Flesh greenish-white, melting, 
sweet, and of good flavour. Stone almost smooth. Ripens about 
the 20th of August. Flowers small. 


New Waite. Thomp. 


Neat’s White. Lind. Flanders. 
Cowdray White Emerton’s New White. 
Large White. 


The New White is the finest light-skinned variety, and is a 
beautiful, hardy, and excellent nectarine, bearing abundant crops. 
It is an English seedling, raised by the Rev. Mr, Neate, near 
London. . 

Leaves with reniform glands, Fruit rather large, nearly 
round, skin white, with occasionally a slight tinge of red when 
exposed. Flesh white, tender, very juicy, with a rich, vinous 
flavour. The stone is small. Ripens early in September. Flow: 
ers large. ' 
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Orv Wars. Lind. Thomp. 


This rectarine is supposed to have been introduced froin Asia 
into England about sixty years ago. It is much like the fore- 
going in flavour, perhaps a little richer, but it is less hardy and 
productive. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, roundish- 
oval. Skin white, shghtly tinged with red. Flesh white, ten- 
der, juicy, and rich. Early in September. Flowers large. 


Pirmaston’s Oranex. Lind, Thomp. 
Williams’ Orange. Williams’ Seedling. 


The Pitmaston Orange, which is considered the best yellow- 
fleshed nectarine, was raised in 1816 by John Williams, of Pit- 
maston, near Worcester, England. The tree is vigorous. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish-ovate, the 
base (towards the stalk) being broad, and the top narrow, and 
ending in an acute swollen point. Skin rich orange-yellow, 
with a dark brownish-red cheek, streaked at the union of the 
two colours. Flesh deep yellow, but red at the stone; melting, 
juicy, rich, sweet, and of excellent flavour. The stone is rather 
small. Ripens middle and last of August. Flowers large. 


Prrersorovuen. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 
: Late Green. Vermash (of some). 


This is the latest nectarine known. It is rather small, and of 
inferior quality, and scarcely deserves cultivation except to make 
complete a large collection. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather small, roundish, 
Skin mostly green, or slightly tinged with dingy red on the sun- 
ny side. Flesh greenish-white to the stone, somewhat juicy, and 
of tolerable flavour. It ripens early in October. Flowers small, 


STANWICK. 


A new late variety, highly extolled; but we are not aware of 
its having fruited except under glass in this country, and it is 
doubtful if it will ripen at the north in the open air. At the 
south, probably, it will prove an acquisition. 

It was grown in England from a stone brought from Syria, 
and is described in the Journal of the London Horticultural 
Society as above medium size, roundish-oval, slightly heart- 
shape at base. Skin pale greenish-white, shaded into deep, rich 
violet in the sun. Flesh white, tender, juicy, rich, sugary, and 
without the slightest trace of prussic-acid flavour, 
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Vioterre HArive. Lind. Thomp. 


Early Violet. ($8) Petite Violet Hative. O. Duh. 
Violet P. Mag. rs S Brugnon Hatif. 

Early Brugnon. ~ Violette Angervilliéres. 
Brugnon Red at the Stone. 3 8 Violette Musquée. 

Hampton Court. &'& _ { Lord Selsey’s Elruge. 

Large Scarlet. 8 && | Violet Red at the Stone. 

New Scarlet. Ss § | Violet Music 

Aromatic. 35 3} 


The Violette Hative, or Early Violet Nectarine, everywhere 
takes the highest rank among nectarines. It is of delicious fla- 
vour, fine appearance, hardy, and productive. Externally, the 
fruit is easily confounded with that of the Elruge, but it is rea- 
dily distinguished by its dark coloured stone, and the deep red 
flesh surrounding it. The fruit is usually rather darker colour 
ed. It is of French origin, and has been long cultivated. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, roundish, 
narrowed slightly at the top, where it is also marked with a 
shallow suture. Skin pale yellowish-green in the shade, but, 
when exposed, nearly covered with dark purplish red, mottled 
with pale brown dots. Flesh whitish, but much rayed with red 
at the stone. The latter is roundish, the furrows not deep, and 
the surface reddish-brown. The flesh is melting, juicy, rich, 
and very high flavoured. It ripens about the last of August. 
Flowers rather small. 

The Vro.erre Grossxz (Thomp.) resembles the foregoing in 
leaves and flowers, and general appearance. The fruit is, how- 
ever, larger, but not so richly flavoured. 


CLASS II. 
Curnestons Necrarines, (Brugnons, F’r.) 


BRroomFIELD. 
Lewis, (incorrectly of some.) 


A handsome clingstone nectarine, of second quality. It is an 
accidental seedling, which sprung up in the garden of Henry 
Broomfield, Esq., of Harvard, Mass. 

Leaves with obscure, reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish. 
Skin rather dull yellow, with a dull or rather dingy red cheek. 
Flesh yellow, and adheres closely to the stone, juicy, rather 
pleasant, but not high flavoured. First to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Flowers small. 

28 
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Gotpen. Lang. Mill. Thomp. 
Orange. Fine Gold-fleshed. 


A very handsome looking nectarine, but of decidedly indif- 
ferent quality when compared with many others. Its waxen 
appearance, when fully ripe, is very beautiful. It is an old Eng- 
lish variety. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- . 
ish-ovate. Skin of a fine bright, waxen yellow colour, with a 
small scarlet cheek. Flesh orange-yellow, firm, juicy, sweet, 
and tolerably good. It ripens about the 10th of September. 
Flowers small. 

Prince’s Gotpen Necrarine is of much larger size. It ri- 
pens about a week later, but is also only of second quality. 
Leaves with reniform glands. Flowers large. 


Newinetoy. Lang. Mill. Thomp. 


Searlet Newington. Lind. Anderson’s. 

Scarlet. Anderson’s Round, 

Old Newington. Rough Roman, 

Smith’s Newington. Brugnon de Newington. 
French Newington. D’ Angleterre. 

Sion Hill. 


A very good clingstone nectarine, of English origin. It 
should be allowed to hang on the tree till it begins to shrivel, 
when the flavour is much improved. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather large, round- 
ish. Skin pale greenish-yellow, nearly covered with red, mar- 
bled with dark red. Flesh firm, pale, but deep red next the 
stone, juicy, sweet and rich, with an excellent vinous flavour, 
Ripens about the 10th of September. Flowers large. 


Newineron Kary. Lind. Thomp. 
Harly Black Newington. Lucombe’s Black. 


New Dark Newington. Lucombe’s Seedling. 
New Early Newington. Early Black. 
Black. 


The Early Newington is one of the best of clingstone necta- 
rines. It is not only a richer flavoured fruit than the old New- 
ington, but it is larger, dark-coloured, and earlier. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish, ovate, 
a little enlarged on one side of the suture, and terminating with 
an acute swollen point at the top. Skin pale green in its 
ground, but nearly covered with bright red, much marbled and 
mottled with very dark red, and coated with a thin bloom. Flesh 
greenish white, but deep red at the stone, juicy, sugary, rich and 
very excellent. Beginning of September. Flowers large. 
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Rep Romany. Forsyrts. Lind. Thomp. 


Old Roman. Brugnon Violette Musquée. 0. Duh. 
Roman. Brugnon Musquée. 


The Red Roman is a very old European variety, having been 
enumerated by Parkinson, in 1629. It is still esteemed, both 
in Europe and this country, as one of the richest and best of 
clingstone nectarines. The tree healthy and productive. 

The Newington is frequently sold for the Red Roman in this 
country, and the true Roman is comparatively scarce. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish, a little 
flattened at the top. Skin greenish yellow, with a brownish, 
muddy, red cheek, which is somewhat rough, and marked with 
brown russety specks. Flesh firm, greenish yellow, and deep 
red at the stone, juicy, with a rich, high, vinous flavour. Ripen- 
ing early in September. Flowers large. 


Selection of choice hardy Nectarines for a small Garden— 
Early Violet, Elruge, Hardwicke Seedling, Hunt’s Tawny, Bos- 
ton, Roman, New White. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE QUINCE. 


Cydonia vulgaris, Dec; Rosacee, of Botanists, 
Coignassier, of the French; Quittenbawm, German ; Kivepeer, Dutch , 
Cotogno, Italian; and Membrillo, Spanish. 


Tue Quince is a well-known, hardy, deciduous tree, of small 
size, crooked branches, and spreading, bushy head. _ It is indi- 
genous to Germany and the south of Europe; and it appears 
first to have attracted notice in the city of Cydon, in Crete or 
Candia—whence its botanical name, Cydonia. The fruit is of 
a fine golden yellow, and more nearly resembles that of the 
orange than any other. It was even more highly esteemed by 
the Greeks and Romans, for preserving, than by us. “ Quinces,” 
says Columella, “ not only yield pleasure, but health.” 

The Quince seldom grows higher than fifteen feet, and is 
usually rather a shrub than a tree. Its large white and pale 
pink blossoms, which appear rather later than those of other 
fruit trees, are quite ornamental; and the tree, properly grown, 
is very ornamental when Jaden in October and November with 
its ripe golden fruit. 

Uses.—The Quince is, in all its varieties, unfit far eating raw. 
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It is, however, much esteemed when cooked. For preserving 
it is everywhere valued, and an excellent marmalade is alsc 
made from it. Stewed, it is very frequently used, to communi- 
cate additional flavour and piquancy to apple-tarts, pies, or 
other pastry. In England, wine is frequently made from the 
fruit, by adding sugar and water, as in other fruit wines ; and it 
is a popular notion there, that it has a most beneficial effect 
upon asthmatic patients. Dried Quinces are excellent. 

In this country, large plantations are sometimes made of the 
Quince ; and as it is in good soil, a plentiful bearer, it is consi- 
dered one of the most valuable market fruits. The Apple 
quince is the most productive and saleable; but as the Pear 
quince ripens, and can be sent to market much later, it fre- 
quently is the most profitable. 

Propagation—The Quince is easily propagated from seed, 
layers, or cuttings. From seeds the quince 1s somewhat liable 
to vary in its seedlings, sometimes proving the apple-shaped and 
sometimes the pear-shaped variety. Cuttings, planted in a 
shaded situation, early in the spring, root very easily, and this 
is perhaps the simplest and best way of continuing a good va- 
riety. The better sorts are also frequently budded on common 
seedling quince stocks, or on the common thorn. 

Quince stocks are extensively used in engrafting or budding the 
Pear, when it is wished to render that tree dwarf in its habit. 

Soil and Culture—The Quince grows naturally in rather 
moist soil, by the side of rivulets and streams of water. Hence 
it is a common idea that it should always be planted in some 
damp neglected part of the garden, where it usually receives 
little care, and the fruit is often knotty and inferior. 

This practice is a very erroneous one. No tree is more bene- 
fited by manuring than the quince. Ina rich, mellow, deep 
soil, even if quite dry, it grows with thrice its usual vigour, and 
bears abundant crops of large and fair fruit. It should, there- 
fore, be planted in deep and good soil, kept in constant cultiva- 
tion, and it should have a top-dressing of manure every season, 
when fair and abundant crops are desired. As to pruning, or 
other care, it requires very little indeed—an occasional thinning 
out of crowding or decayed branches, being quite sufficient. 
Thinning the fruit, when there is an overerop, “improves the size 
of the remainder. Ten feet apart is a suitable distance at which 
to plant this tree. 

The Quince, like the apple, is occasionally subject to the 
attacks of the borer, and a few other insects, which a little care 
will prevent or destroy. For their habits we refer the reader to 
the apple. 

Varieties —Several varieties of the cotramon Quince are enu- 
merated in many catalogues, but there ar: in reality only three 
distinct forms of this fruit worth enumera’ ing, Viz. : 
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1. Aprie-sHaPzp Quiscz. Thomp. 
Orange Quince. Cydonia v. Maliformis, Hort, Brit. 
Coignassier Maliforme, of the French. 

This is the most popular variety in this country. It bears 
large roundish fruit, shaped much like the apple, which stews 
quite tender, and is of very excellent flavour. It also bears most 
abundant crops. Leaves oval. 

' There are several inferior varieties of the apple quince. The 
true one bears fruit of the size of the largest apple, fair and 
smooth, and a fine golden colour. 


2. Peszsuapep Quiscz. Thomp. 
Cydonier sub. v. pyriform, Hort. Brit. 

The pear-shaped quince is dryer and of firmer texture than 
the foregoing. It is rather tough when stewed or cooked, the 
fiesh is less lively in colour, and it is thercfore much less esteem- 
ed than the appleshaped variety. The fruit is of medium size, 
oblong, tapering to the stalk, and shaped much like a pear. The 
skin is yellow. The leaves are oblong-ovate. It ripens about a 
fortnight later, and may be preserved im a raw state considera- 
bly longer. 

3. Poxnrveat Quiscz. Thomp. 
4 ier de Portugal, of the Freuch. 

The Portugal quince is rather superior to all others in quality, 

as it is less harsh, stews much better, and is altogether of milder 
flavour, though not fit for eating raw. For marmalade and 
baking it is much esteemed, as its flesh turns a fine purple or 
deep crimson when cooked. 
_ The leaf of the Portmgal Quince is larger and broader than 
that of the common quince, and the growth of the tree bs 
stronger. The fruit is of the largest size, oblong. The =kin is 
in colour not so deep an orange as that of the other soris. 

The Portugal Quince is unfortunately + shy bearer, which is 
the reason why it has never been so generally cultivated as the 
Apple Quince. 


Rzs’s Szzpime. 
Van Siyke 
A new Seedling raised by Joseph Rea, Coxsackie, Greene Co, 
New York. It is a superb fruit averaging one-third larger than 
the apple or orange quince, of the same form and colour, fair 
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and handsome and equally as good, and by some preferred tc 
the apple quince for culinary purposes, ‘Tree healthy, a thrifty 
grower and productive—an acquisition,* 


Ornamental Varieties —There are two or three ornamental 
varieties of the quince, which are natives of China and Japan, 
and are now among the most common and attractive of our 
garden shrubs, They are the following :— 


JAPAN QUINCE. 


Cydonia Japonica. Dec. 
Pyrus Japonica. Thunberg. 


The Japan Quince is a low thorny shrub, with small dark 
green leaves. It is the most brilliant object in the shrubbery, 
during the month of April, the branches being clothed with 
numerous clusters of blossoms, shaped like those of the quince, 
but rather larger, and of the brightest scarlet. The fruit which 
occasionally succeeds these flowers, is dark green, very hard, 
and having a peculiar and not unpleasant smell. It is entirely 
useless. 

The Warrz, or Buus Japan Quince (C. jap. fl. albo), re- 
sembles the foregoing, except that the flowers are white and 
pale pink, resembling those of the common apple-tree. 


CHINESE QUINCE. 
Cydonia Sinensis. Dee. 


We have had this pretty shrub in our garden for several 
years, where it flowers abundantly, but has, as yet, produced no 
fruit. The leaves are oval, somewhat like those of the common 
quince, but with a shining surface. The flowers are rosy red, 
rather small, with a delicate violet odour, and have a very 
pretty effect in the month of May, though much less showy 
than those of the Japan Quince. The fruit is described as 
large, egg-shaped, with a green skin and a hard dry flesh, not 
of any value for cating. The leaves assume a beautiful shade 
of red in autumn, 


* In the fall of 1835, Mr. Rea sent two baskets to New York, contain 
ing about half a bushel each, which brought him iine dollars. One 
basket had 36 quinces in, and sold for five dollars, nd the other (40) 
brought four dollars. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. 


1. Tue RaspsBerry. 


Rubus Ideus, 4: Rosacee, of botanists. 
Framboisier, of the French; Himbeerstrauch, German; Framboos, 
Dutch; Rova ideo, Italian; and Frambueso, Spanish. 


Tus Raspberry is a low deciduous shrub, which in several 
forms is common in the woods of both Europe and America. 
The large fruited varieties most esteemed in our gardens have 

all originated from the long cultivated Rubus ideus, or Mount 
Th bramble, which appears first to have been introduced into 
the gardens of the South of Europe from Mount Ida. It is now 
quite naturalized in some parts of this country. Besides this, 
we have in the woods the common black raspberry, or thimble- 
berry (Rubus occidentalis, L.), and the red raspberry (Rubus 
strigosus, Michx.), with very good fruit. 

The name raspberry (Raspo, Italian) is probably from the 
rasping roughness of prickly wood. The term raspis is still 
used in Scotland. 

Usrs.—The raspberry is held in general estimation, not only 
as one of the most refreshing and agreeable sub-acid fruits for 
the dessert, but it is employed by almost every family in making 
preserves, jams, ices, sauces, tarts and jellies; and on a larger 
scale by confectioners for making syrups, by distillers for 
making raspberry brandy, raspberry vinegar, &c. Raspberry 
wine, made in the same way as that of currant, is considered 
the most fragrant and delicious of all home-made wines. 

Succeeding the strawberry at the beginning of summer, when 
there is comparatively little else, this is one of the most in- 
valuable fruits, and, with the strawberry, generally commands 
the attention of those who have scarcely room for fruit trees. It 
s, next to the strawberry, one of the most wholesome berries, 
and not being liable to undergo the acetous fermentation in the 
stomach, it is considered beneficial in cases of gout or rheu- 
matism. 

Propagation.—The raspberry is universally propagated by 
suckers, or offsets, springing up from the main roots. Seeds 
are only planted when new varieties are desired. The seedlings 
come into bearing at two or three years of age. 

Som ano Cutrure.— The best soil is a rich deep loam, rather 
moist than dry, but the raspberry will thrive well in any soil that 
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is rich and deep, provided it is fully exposed to the sun and 
air. 

In making a plantation of raspberries, choose, therefore, an 
open sunny quarter of the garden, where the soil is good and 
deep. Plant the suckers or canes in rows, from three to four 
feet apart, according to the vigour of the sort. Two or three 
suckers are generally planted together, to form a group or stool, 
and these stools may be three feet apart in the rows. 

The plantation being made, its treatment consists chiefly in 
a single pruning, every year, given early in the spring. To 
perform this, examine the stools in April, and leaving the 
strongest shoots or suckers, say about six or eight to each stool, 
cut away all the old wood, and all the other suckers (except 
such as are wanted for new plantations). The remaining shoots 
should have about a foot of their ends cut off, as this part of 
the wood is feeble and worthless. With a light top-dressing of 
manure, the ground should then be dug over, and little other 
care will be requisite during the season. 

When very neat culture and the largest fruit are desired, 
more space is left between the rows, and after being pruned, 
the canes are tied to long lines of rods or rails, like an espalier, 
by which means they are more fully exposed to the sun and 
light, and the ground between the rows is kept cropped with 
small vegetables. 

A fine late crop of raspberries is readily obtained by cutting 
down the canes over the whole stool, in the spring, to within a 
few inches of the ground. They will then shoot up new wood, 
which comes into bearing in August or September. 

We have found a light application of salt given with the 
top-dressing of manure in the spring, to have a most beneficial 
effect on the vigour of the plants, and the size of the fruit. 

A plantation of raspberries will be in perfection at the thira 
year, and after it has borne about five or six years, it must be 
broken up, and a new one formed, on another plot of ground. 

All the raspberries except the hardy American varieties 
should be pruned in the fall. After which bend the canes 
gently on the ground, and cover them an inch or two deep 
with earth ; let them remain in the spring until the cold winds 
are over, or until the buds begin to swell, then take them up 
and tie them to stakes or frames. 

Varieties——The finest raspberries in general cultivation for 
the dessert, are the red and white Antwerp, Fastollf, Orange, 
Cushing, French and Franconia. 

The common American Red is most esteemed for flavouring 
liqueurs or making brandy, and the American Black is preferred 
by most persons for cooking. The Ever-bearing and the Ohio 
Ever-bearing, are valuable for prolonging the season of this 
fruit till late frosts. 
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Antwerp Rep. 


Old Red Antwerp. Howland’s Red Antwerp. 
Knevett’s Antwerp. Framboisier 4 Gros Fruit. 
True Red Antwerp. Burley. 


This is the common Red Antwerp of England ard thia 
sauntry, and is quite distinct from the North River variety, 
which is shorter in growth, and has a conical fruit. 

Canes strong and tall, spines light red, rather numerous and 
pretty strong. Fruit large, nearly globular, or obtuse-conical. 
Colour dark-red, with large grains, and covered with a thick 
bloom. Flesh juicy, with a brisk vinous flavour. 


Antwere. Hudson River. 
New Red Antwerp. 


Origin unknown, but as far as we have been able to trace it, 
was first brought to this country by the late Mr. Briggs, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., about forty years since, who obtained it 
from the garden of the Duke of Bedford, England, who is said 
to have paid a guinea for two plants. 

Its firmness of flesh and parting readily from the germ, toge- 
ther with its productiveness, renders it the most popular variety 
for market. s 

Canes short, but of sturdy growth, almost spineless, of a very 
peculiar grey, or mouse colour. Fruit large, conical. Flesh 
firm, rather dull-red, with a slight bloom; not very juicy, but of 
a pleasant, sweet flavour. 


Antwerp YELLow. Thomp. Lind. 
White Antwerp. Double-Bearing Yellow. 


The Yellow Antwerp is a large, light-coloured raspberry, and 
with a high cultivation, a good sort, but greatly surpassed by 
the Orange. 

Fruit large, nearly conical, pale-yellow, sweet, and of good 
flavour. Canes strong and vigorous, light-yellow, sometimes 
with many bristles or spines, often nearly smooth ; productive. 


AMERICAN Rep. . 


Common Red. English Red (of some). 
Red Prolific. 


The Common Red Raspberry is a native of this and all the 
middle states. It ripens nearly a week earlier than the Antwerps, 
bears well, and though inferior in flavour and size to these sorts, 
is esteemed by many persons, particularly for flavouring liqueurs, 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, light-red, pleasant, sub-acid in 

28* 
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flavour. Shoots very vigorous, long, upright, and branching, 
grows from six to ten feet high. Light shining brown, with 
purplish spines. Leaves narrow, light-green. 


AMERICAN Back. 


Common Black-Cap. Black Raspberry. 
Thimble-Berry. Rubus Occidentalis. 


This raspberry, common in almost every field, with long, ram- 
bling, purple shoots, and flattened, small black berries, is every- 
where known, It is frequently cultivated in gardens, where, if 
kept well pruned, its fruit is much larger and finer. Its rich, 
acid flavour renders it, perhaps, the finest sort for kitchen use 
—tarts, puddings, &c. It ripens later than other raspberries. 

The American Wuire resembles the foregoing in all respects, 
except in the colour of its fruit, which is pale-yellow or white. 


Barnet 


Cornwall's Prolific. Lord Exmouth’s. 
Cornwall’s Seedling. Large Red. 


An old English variety of some merit, but has not succeeded 
well here. 

Fruit large, roundish; conical, bright, purplish-red; pleasant 
flavour. Canes long, yellowish-green, branching. 


t Brentrorp CANE. 


English. Fruit medium, oval, conical, dull dark-red; inferior 
to the best; not productive. 


Cor. WILDER. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle, Philadelphia. Fruit large, 
roundish, semi-transparent, yellowish-white, or cream-colour ; 
pleasant Jight flavour, but not rich; strong white spines; leaf 
much crimped ; productive, and a good grower. 


Corr. 


Raised by Dr. Brinckle. Fruit large, conical; crimson, red 
spines; foliage of a lighter green, and more deeply serrated 
than any other of his seedlings. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Cretan Rep. 


A rather late variety, of medium quality. Fruit of medium 
size, globular, inclining to conical, deep purplish-red ; sub-acid, 
and good, 
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CusHING. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle, Philadelphia. Fruit roundish, 
conical, regular in form; crimson, with a thin bloom; sprightly 
rich acid flavour; parts freely from the germ; moderate grow- 
er; leaf much plaited; very productive, and occasionally pro- 
duces a second crop. This is one of the finest sorts for pre- 
serving. 

Emmy. 


A seedling of Col. Wilder. Large, conical; sometimes round, 
often shouldered, which distinguishes it from the other varieties ; 
light-yellow ; vigorous grower; very productive; white spines. 


FaAsrouir. 


The Fastollf raspberry is an English variety of high reputa- 
tion. It derives its name from having originated near the ruins 
of an old castle, so called, in Great Yarmouth. 

Fruit very large; obtuse, or roundish-conical, bright purplish- 
red; rich and high flavoured; slightly adhering to the germ in 
picking. Canes strong, rather erect, branching; light yellow- 
ish-brown, with few pretty strong bristles. 


FRANCONIA. 


This was imported from Vilmorin, of Paris, under this name, 
by S. G. Perkins, Esq., of Boston, some years ago. Its crops 
are abundant, the fruit is firm, and bears carriage to market 
well; and it ripens about a week later than Red Antwerp. It 
is one of the finest for preserving. 

Fruit large, obtuse-conical, dark purplish-red, of a rich acid 
flavour; much more tart and brisk than that of the Red Ant- 
werp. Canes strong, spreading, branching, yellowish-brown, 
with scattered, rather stout purple spines; leaves rather large, 
very deep green. 

FRENCH. 
Vice-President French. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle. A little later than most sorts; 
a very productive, vigorous grower, and promises to become an 
excellent market variety, as well as for family use. 

Fruit large, roundish, or very obtuse-conical; deep-red, thin 
bloom, juicy, sweet, mild, and fine flavour: grains large; sepa- 
rates freely from the germ; crimson spines, not very strong; 
‘eaf large, rather flat, regular, dark-green. 


Fuiron. 
A seedling of the French. Raised by Dr. Brinckle. Fruit 
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large, round, crimson; productive; a vigorous grower; red 
spines. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Gen. ParTERSON. 


A seedling of the Col. Wilder. Raised by Dr. Briackle, 
Fruit large, round, crimson; does not part readily from the 
stem; vigorous grower; very productive; red spines. (Hort.) 


Kyevet’s Giant. 


This is one of the strongest-growing varieties; very produc- 
tive, and of excellent flavour. Canes strong, erect; spines small, 
reddish, very few. Fruit of the largest size, obtuse-conical, deep- 
red, firm in texture, and hangs a little to the germ in picking; 
berries sometimes double, giving them a cockscomb appearance. 


Maenum Bonvum. 
- 


A white or yellowish fruit, of large size; rather firm flesh, 
and finely flavoured; similar to the Old Yellow Antwerp; very 
productive and vigorous. 


NorTHUMBERLAND FILLBASKET. 


A new foreign variety. A strong, vigorous grower, with nu- 
merous rather strong crimson-coloured spines. 

Fruit somewhat globular or obtuse-conical, deep-red, with a 
good, pleasant, slightly-acid flavour; productive. 


NorrinGHAM SCARLET. 


An old English variety, of medium size, obtuse-conical, red, 
good flavour, 


ORANGE. 
Brinckle’s Orange. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle. Fruit large, conical, some- 
times ovate; beautiful orange colour, and one of the very best 
now cultivated; very productive; strong grower; leaf quite 
sportive in form; strong, white spines, and often reproduces its 
kind from seed. 


THUNDERER. 

Foreign. Strong grower; canes erect; spines red; not nu- 
merous; productive. Fruit rather large, obtuse-conical, deev- 
red; rather acid flavour. 

‘WALKER. 


Raised by Dr. Brinckle. Fruit large, round, deep crimson, 
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solid; adheres firmly to the stem; keeps long in perfection on 
the plant; bears carriage well. Promises to be valuable as a 
market variety. Red spines. (Hort.) 


‘Woopwarb. 


Raised by Dr. Brinckle. This is one of the smallest varieties, 
though larger than the ordinary wild raspberry. Fruit round, 
sometimes roundish-ovate; crimson; red spines; has ripened 
as early as the 10th of June. (Wilder in Hort.) 


AutTUMNAL RASPBERRIES. 


The ever-bearing foreign varieties have not given general 
satisfaction in this country; our dry, hot summers seem to be 
unfavourable for a full crop. Cut the canes to the ground in 
the spring, and the young shoots will give a fair crop in the 
autumn, if the season is moist and favourable. They are only 
worthy the attention of amateurs. 


Be.iz pe Fonrenay, 
A dwarf-growing variety with large and deep green leaves ; 
bears large fruit all the autumn of good flavour, but requires 
warm soil and exposure. (Hort.) 


CATAWISSA. 


A native of Columbia Co. Penn. Vigorous and very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium size, flattened; dark crimson, covered 
with thick bloom ; flavour sprightly, rather acid, more suited to 
the amateur than for general cultivation. Commences ripening 
about the first of August, and continues in use a long time. 


Dovusize BrEarine. 
Perpetual Bearing. Late Liberian. 


A variety of the Antwerp; formerly esteemed for its habit 
of bearing late in the season ; but is now surpassed by better 
kinds. . 


Lares Fruirep Monraty. 
River’s New Large Monthly. 


Fruit above medium size, roundish-conical; crimson. Flesh 
soft, sweet, and excellent. Canes moderately strong, upright ; 
spines red, stout, and numerous. 


MERVEILLE DE Quatre SaIsons. 


Large, bright-red, and is of all the autumnal Raspberries, the 
most abundant bearer; its spikes of fruit are often twelve or 
eighteen inches long, and produced till the end of October. (Hort.) 
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MrRVEILLE DE QUATRE SAISONS. 


Yellow fruit, a new variety, raised from the above. It bears 
abundantly in the autumn, and its fruit is sweet and well fla- 
voured. (Hort.) 


Outo, EverBEARING. 
Ohio Raspberry. Ken. 


This is a native of Ohio, and was first made known to Eastern 
cultivators by Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, though, we believe, 
it had been cultivated for some time previous, at a Quaker settle- 
ment in Ohio. It is precisely like the American Black Rasp- 
berry, or Black-cap, in all respects, except that it has the valua- 
ble property of bearing abundant crops of fine fruit, till late in 
the season. We have seen a quart gathered from a single plant, 
on the Ist day of November. It deserves a place in every large 
garden. 


Victoria. (Roger’s.) 


“ Large dark-red, habit rather dwarf, bears abundantly, and 
very good.” (Riv. Cat.) 


Tue BuiackBerry. 


There are several species of the Bramble indigenous to this 
country, which produce eatable fruit, but the best for the table, 
or for cooking, are the Low Blackberry, a trailing shrub, and 
the following varieties of the High B.ackberry. 

The fruit is larger than that of the Raspberry, with fewer and 
larger grains, and a brisker flavour. It ripens about the last of 
. July, or early in August, after the former is past, and is much 
used by all classes in this country. The sorts are seldom culti- 
vated in gardens, as the fruit is produced in such great abun- 
dance in a wild state; but there is no doubt that varieties of 
much larger size, and greatly superior flavour, might be pro- 
duced by sowing the seeds in rich garden soil, especially if re- 
peated for two or three successive generations, 


Low BiackBERrRy. 


Trailing Blackberry. Dewberry. 
Rubus Canadensis. Lin. 


A low trailing, prickly shrub, producing large white blossoms 
in May, and very large roundish-oblong black fruit in midsum- 
mer. Leaflets from three to five in number. The fruit, when 
in good soil, and fully exposed to the sun, is high flavoured, 
sweet, and excellent, 
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Hien Buackserry. -— 


Bush Blackberry. 
Rubus Villosus, Zor. and Gray. 


This is an erect growing blackberry, the stems tall, and more 
or less branching. In its foliage it resembles the foregoing, but 
its flowers, which are white, are smaller. The fruit is also 
smaller, rounder, not so dark-coloured (being reddish-black), and 
though good, is seldom so juicy or high-flavoured. 

There is a variety, cultivated abroad, with white fruit. 


DorcueEstTErR. 


Introduced to notice by the late Capt. Lovett, of Beverly, 
Mass., nearly equal in size to New Rochelle, of a more elongated 
form, grains rather smaller, somewhat sweeter, and producing 
large crops of high-flavoured fruit; a vigorous grower. 

Fruit large, oblong, conic ; sometimes measuring an inch and 
a quarter in length, of a deep shining black. The berries‘should 
be fully matured before they are gathered ; it bears carriage 
well. Ripens about the first of August. 


New Rocwe tte. 
Seacor’s Mammoth, Lawton. 


This remarkable variety was found by Lewis A. Seacor, in its 
native wildness by the road-side in the town of New Rochelle, 
Westchester Co.. N.Y. It is of very vigorous growth, with 
strong spines which belong to the bramble; is hardy and ex- 
ceedingly productive. Fruit very large, oval, and when fully 
ripe, intensely black; when mature, the fruit is very juicy, rather 
soft and tender with a sweet excellent flavour; when gathered 
too early it is acid and insipid. The granules are larger, con- 
sequently the fruit is less seedy than any other variety. Ripens 
about the first of August, and continues in use five or six weeks. 


Newman’s THORNLESS. 


A new variety discovered by Jonas Newman, Ulster Co., N. 
Y. Promises to be valuable; growth not so vigorous as New 
Rochelle and Dorchester, but produces abundantly of good-sized 
oval berries of excellent flavour; the canes have but few spines 
or thorns in comparison to the others, which is an important con- 
sideration, An excellent variety, and an acquisition for the gar- 
den and family use. Ripens about the first of August. 


Ornamental Varieties—The “Double White Blossomed,” 
and “Double Pink-blossomed Brambles” are beautiful clmb- 
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ing shrubs, of remarkably luxuriant growth, which may be train- 
ed for a great length in a season, and are admirably adapted for 
covering walls and unsightly buildings. The flowers are like 
small double roses, and are produced in numerous clusters in 
June, having a very pretty effect. North of New York these 
climbers are rather tender in severe winters. 

The Rose Frowzrine Bramsiz (Rubus odoratus) is a very 
pretty native shrub, with large broad leaves, and pleasing rose 
coloured flowers, and groups well with other shrubs in ornamen 
tal plantations, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


Fragaria (of species) L. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Frasier, of the French; Erdbeerpjlanze, German; Aadbezie, Dutch; Pianta 
di Fragola, Italian; and Fresa, Spanish. 


Tue Strawberry is the most delicious and the most whole- 
some of all berries, and the most universally cultivated in all 
gardens of northern climates. It is a native of the temperate 
latitudes of both hemispheres,—of Europe, Asia, North and 
South America; though the species found in different parts of 
the world are of distinct habit, and have each given rise, through 
cultivation, to different classes of fruit—scarlet strawberries, pine 
strawberries, wood strawberries, hautbois, &c. 

The name of this fruit is popularly understood to have arisen 
from the common and ancient practice of laying straw between 
the plants to keep the fruit clean. In the olden times, the vari- 
ety of strawberries was very limited, and the garden was chiefly 
supplied with material for new plantations from the woods. 
Old Tusser, in his “Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” 
points out where the best plants of his time were to be had, and 
turns them over with an abrupt, farmer-like contempt of little 
matters, to feminine hands :— 

“Wife, into the garden, and set me a plot, 
With strawberry roots, of the best to be got; 


Such growing abroad, among thorns in the wood, 
Well chosen and picked, prove excellent good.” 


The strawberry belongs properly to cold climates, and though 
well known, is of comparatively little value in the south of 
Europe. Old Roman and Greek poets have not, therefore, sung 
its praises; but after that line of a northern bard, 


“A dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in cream,” 
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which we consider a perfect pastoral idyl (as the German schoo) 
would say) in itself, nothing remains to be wished for. Wa 
have heard of individuals who really did not, by nature, relish 
strawberries, but we confess that we have always had the same 
doubts of their existence as we have of that of the unicorn. 

Ripe, blushing strawberries, eaten from the plant, or served 
with sugar and cream, are certainly Arcadian dainties with a 
true paradisiacal flavour, and, fortunately, they are so easily 
grown that the poorest owner of a few feet of ground may have 
them in abundance. 

To the confectioner this fruit is also invaluable, communi- 
cating its flavour to ices, and forming several delicate preserves. 
In Paris a cooling drink, bavaroise d la grecque, is made of the 
juice of strawberries and lemons, with the addition of sugar and 
water. 

The strawberry is perhaps the most wholesome of all fruits, 
being very easy of digestion, and never growing acid by fer- 
mentation, as most other fruits do. The often-quoted instance 
of the great Linnzus curing himself of the gout by partaking 
freely of strawberries—a proof of its great wholesomeness—is a 
letter of credit which this tempting fruit has long enjoyed, for 
the consolation of those who are looking for a bitter concealed 
under every sweet. 

Propagation and Sor. The strawberry propagates itself 
very rapidly by runners* which are always taken to form new 
plantations or beds. These are taken off the parent plants early 
In spring, and either planted at once where they are to grow, 
or put out in nursery beds, or rows, to get well established for 
the next spring-bearing. When the parent plants have become 
degenerated, or partially or wholly barren, we should avoid 
taking the runners from-such, and choose only those which grow 
from the most fruitful ones. In order to be sure of the latter 
point, it is only necessary to mark the best: bearing plants by 
small sticks pushed into the bed by the side of each when the 
fruit is in perfection. Some yarieties, as the Prolific Hautbois, 
the English Wood, and the Large Early Scarlet, are not liable 
to this deterioration, and therefore it is not necessary to select 
the runners carefully ; but others, as the Pine strawberries, and 
some of the Scarlets, are very liable to it; and if the runners are 
taken and planted promiscuously, the beds so made will be near- 
ly barren. 

The best soil for the strawberry is a deep, rich loam. Deep 
it must be, if large berries and plentiful crops are desired; and 
the wisest course, therefore, where the soil is naturally thin, lies 
in trenching and manuring the plot of ground thoroughly, be- 


* Excepting the Bush Alpines, which have no runners, and are propae 
gated by division of the roots. 
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fore putting out the plants. But even if this is not necessary 
it should be dug deeply, and well enriched with strong manure 
beforehand. 

The best exposure for strawberries is an open one, fully ex- 
posed to the sun and light. 

Cutture In Rows. ‘The finest strawberries are always ob- 
tained when the plants are kept in rows, at such a distance 
apart as to give sufficient space for the roots, and abundance of 
light and air for the leaves. 

In planting a plot of strawberries in rows, the rows should be 
two feet apart, and the plants, of the large-growing kinds, two 
feet from each other in the rows; of the smaller-growing kinds, 
from one foot to eighteen inches is sufficient. The runners must 
be kept down by cutting them off at least three times a year, 
and the ground must be maintained in good order by constant 
dressing. During the first year, a row of any small vegetables 
may be sown in the spaces between the rows. Every autumn, 
if the plants are not luxuriant, a light coat of manure should be 
dug in between the rows; but if they are very thrifty, it must 
be omitted, as it would cause them to run too much to leaf. 

A light top-dressing of leaves, or any good compost, applied 
late in the fall, though not necessary, greatly promotes the 
vigour of the plants, and secures the most tender kinds against 
the effects of an unusually cold winter. Before the fruit ripens, 
the ground between the rows should be covered with straw, or 
light new-mown grass, to keep it clean. 

A plantation,of this kind in rows will be found to bear the 
largest and finest fruit, which, being so fully exposed to the sun, 
will always be sweeter and higher-flavoured than that grown in 
crowded beds. A plantation in rows is generally in full perfec- 
tion the third year, and must always be renewed after the fourth 
year. 

“ Currure vn aTerNaTE Srrips. A still more easy and eco- 
nonical mode is that of growing the strawberry in alternate strips, 

Early in April, or in August, being provided with a good 
stock of strong young plants, select a suitable piece of good 
deep soil. Dig in a heavy coat of stable manure, pulverizing 
well and raking the top soil. Strike out the rows, three feet 
apart, with a line. The plants should now be planted along 
each line about a foot apart in the row. They will soon 
send out runners, and these runners should be allowed to take 
possession of every altetnate strip of three feet—the other strip 
being kept bare by continually destroying all runners upon it, 
the whole patch being kept free of all weeds. The occupied 
strip or bed of runners will now give a heavy crop of strawber- 
ries, and the open strip of three feet will serve as an alley from 
which to gather the fruit. After the crop is over, dig and pre- 
pare this alley or strip for the occupancy of the new runners 
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tor the next season’s crop. The runners from the old strip will 
now speedily cover the new space allotted to them, and will 
perhaps require a partial thinning out to have them evenly dis- 
tributed. As soon as this is the case, say about the middle of 
August, dig under the whole of the old plants with a light coat 
of manure. The surface may be then sown with turnips or 
spinage, which will come off before the next season of fruits. 

In this way the strips or beds, occupied by the plants, are re- 
versed every season, and the same plot of ground may thus be 
continued in a productive state for many years. 

Both of the above modes are so superior to the common one 
of growing them more closely in beds, that we shall not give 
any directions respecting the latter. 

It may be remarked that the Alpine and European Wood 
strawberries will do well, and bear longer in a rather shaded 
situation. The Bush-Alpine, an excellent sort, having no 
runners, makes one of the neatest borders for quarters or beds 
in the kitchen garden, and produces considerable fruit till the 
season of late frosts. If the May crop of blossoms is taken 
off, they will give an abundant crop in September, and they are, 
therefore, very desirable in all gardens. 

To accelerate the ripening of early kinds in the open garden 
it is only necessary to plant rows or beds on the south side of a 
wall or tight fence. A still simpler mode, by which their 
maturity will be hastened ten days, is that of throwing up 
aridge of soil three feet high, running east and west, and 
planting it in rows on the south side. (The north side may 
also be planted with later sorts, which will be somewhat retarded 
in ripening.) The best early sorts for this purpose are Jenny 
Lind, and Large Early Scarlet. 

Staminate and Pistillate Plants—A great number of expe- 
riments have been made, and a great deal has been written 
lately, in this country, regarding the most certain mode of pro- 
ducing large crops of this fruit. On one hand it is certain that, 
with the ordinary modes of cultivation, many fine kinds of 
strawberries have disappointed their cultivators by becoming 
barren; on the other, it is equally certain, that, by the mode 
of cultivation practised at Cincinnati, large crops may be 
obtained every year. 

The Cincinnati cultivators divide all Strawberries into two 
classes, characterized by their blossoms. The first of these they 
call staminate (or male), from the stamens being chiefly de- 

veloped; the second are called pistidlate (or female), trom the 
pistils being chiefly developed. 

The first class, to which belong various sorts, as Keen’s Seed- 
ling, British Queen, ete., usually in this climate bear uncertain 
crops, from the fact that only a part of the blossoms develop the 
pistils sufficiently to swell into perfect fruit. 
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The second class, to which belong variou3 other sorts, such 
as Hovey’s Seedling, Black Prince, ete., praducing only pistil 
bearing flowers, do not set fruit at all when grown quite apart 
by themselves; but when grown near a proper number of 
staminate plants, so as to be duly fertilized by them, they bear 
much larger crops, of much more perfect berries, than can be 
produced in this climate in any other way. 

This is no longer a matter of theory, for the market of Cin- 
cinnati, in which are sold six thousand bushels of strawberries 
annually, is supplied more abundantly and regularly than per- 
haps any other in the world, by this very mode of culture. 

In planting strawberry beds, it is important, therefore, to 
the cultivator, to know which are the staminate, and which the 
pistillate, varieties—as they are found to be permanent in these 
characters. We have, accordingly, designated these traits in 
the descriptions of the varieties which follow. 

Upou the relative proportion of staminates to pistillate plants, 
cultivators are not absolutely agreed. Where, however, such 
hardy sorts as the Large Early Scarlet, or Boston Pine, are 
chosen for staminates, it is sufficient to plant one-erghth as many 
of these as of pistillates, to insure a full crop of the latter. 
When staminate sorts, like Keen’s Seedling, or like less hardy 
kinds, are chosen, then the proportion should. be one-third to 
two-thirds of pistillates. 

Thus, in planting in the alternate-strip mode, let every twelve 
feet of each strip be planted with Hovey’s Seedling (pestiliate), 
and the succeeding four feet with Large Early Scarlet. A very 
little trouble, bestowed when the runners are extending across 
the open spaces, will preserve the proportion good from year to 
year. The appearance of a plat, planted in this way, will be as 
follows: S represents staminate, and P pistillate, varieties. 

In planting in beds, the same course may be adopted, 
or, what is perhaps better, every third or fourth bed 
may be entirely staminate, and the rest pistillate sorts 
(the beds in this case being supposed to be side by 
side). 

N othing is easier than to distinguish the two classes 
of strawberries when in blossom. In one, the stame- 
nate, the long yellow anthers (a), bearing the fine dust 
or pollen, are abundant; in the other, the pistillate, 
only the cluster of pistils (6), looking like a very minute 
green strawberry, is visible—(that is to the common 
observer, for the wanting organs are merely rudimen: 
tary, and not developed). 


DMBOBHAHHHW I TeEOD 
DODO WRU OenR 
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Strawberry Blossoms. 


Perfect blossom. Staminate blossom. Prstillate blossom. 


Besides these, there is really a third class, quite distinct, the 
blossoms of which are regularly hermaphrodite, or perfect, m 
themselves, and which always bear excellent crops—though not 
perhaps so large as some of the most prolific of the pistillates do 
when fertilized. To this belong the Common English Wood 
Strawberries and the Alpines. Hence, these old inhabitants 
of the gardens have, from their uniform productiveness, long 
been favourites with many who have not understood the cha- 
racter and habits of the larger staminate and pistillate varieties. 
No. 1 as above shows the blossom of this class of strawberries. 

Varieties.—The varieties of this fruit are very numerous, 
indeed quite unnecessarily so for all useful purposes. They 
have chiefly been originated abroad within the last thirty years. 
The different species from which the varieties have been raised, 
have given a character to certain classes of Strawberries, 
pretty distinctly marked. Thus, from our own Wild Straw- 
berry, or Virginia Scarlet, as it is called abroad, have originated 
the Scarlet Strawberries; from the Pine or Surinam Straw- 
berry has been raised the class called Pines. From the 
common Wood Strawberry of Europe, another class, com- 
prising the Wools and Alpines. Besides, there are the Haut- 
bois, from a sort, a native of Bohemia, the Chili Strawberries, 
from South America, the Green Strawberries, and the Black 
Strawberries. 

Of these the Pines and the Scarlets are the largest and highest 
flavoured. The Wood and Alpine Strawberries are valuable 
for bearing a long time, and parting freely from the hull or stalk, 
in picking. 


CLASS I. 


Scarlet and Pine Strawberries comprising such Varieties as are 
most generally esteemed. 


Boston Pine. 


Raised by C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. This fine early straw- 
berry, to have it in perfection, requires rich, deep soil, and to be 
grown in hills or bunches eighteen or twenty inches apart each 
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way. Flowers pistillate. Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly 
conical; colour deep glossy crimson. Flesh rather firm, juicy, 
rich, and of excellent favour—an uncertain variety in many 
places. On rich, deep, gravelly soil, we have seen it in the 
greatest perfection. 


Burr’s New Pine. 


Raised by Mr. Burr, Columbus, Ohio. Vines moderately 
vigorous, productive ; flowers pistillate. Fruit medium, regular, 
roundish-conical ; colour light crimson. Flesh tender, juicy, 
with a sweet, rich, aromatic flavour. 

This fine early variety is suited for the amateur and family use 
(the surface being too tender for market purpose). It requires 
high cultivation and good care; with such treatment, the grower 
is well paid. It is rather tender in many localities; extremes 
of heat and cold affect it. 

Crimson Cons. 
Scotch Pine Apple. Dutchberry. 

An old and beautiful variety, much grown for the New York 
market; a hardy, vigorous grower, productive ; flowers pistillate. 
Fruit medium, regular, elongated-conic. Colour deep crimson ; 
seeds deeply imbedded. Flesh rather firm, sprightly, with a rich 
acid flavor; rather latein ripening. One ofthe best for preserving. 


: 
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Hovey’s Seedling. 
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Hovey’s Szreprine. Hov. Mag. 


This splendid Strawberry was raised in 1834, by Messrs. Ho- 
vey, seedsmen, of Boston, and is undoubtedly, for this climate, 
one of the finest of all varieties. The vines are unusually vigor- 
ous and hardy, producing very large crops, and the fruit is al- 
ways of the largest size and finely flavoured. It is well known 
at the present moment throughout all the states, and has every- 
where proved superior for all general purposes, to any other 
large-fruited kind. The leaves are large, rather light green, and 
the fruit-stalk long and erect. 

Fruit very large, roundish oval, or slightly conical, deep shin- 
ing scarlet, seeds slightly imbedded; flesh firm, with a rich, 
agreeable flavour. It ripens about the medium season, or a few 
days after it. Flowers pistillate. 


JeNNY’s SEEDLING. 


An American variety, hardy, vigorous, and productive. Flow- 
ers pistillate. Fruit large, roundish, conical ; colour rich dark- 
red. Flesh firm, rich, sprightly subacid. An excellent variety 
for market and preserving. 


Larer Harty Scar.er. 
Early Virginia. 
An American variety ; one of the earliest ; an abundant bearer ; 
popular in many sections. Flowers staminate. Fruit medium 


or below, roundish ovate, regularly formed ; light scarlet, seeds 
deeply imbedded. Flesh tender, of a rich excellent flavour. 


Lonewortn’s PRou.iric. 
Schneicke’s Seedling. 


Originated at Cincinnati on the lands of Mr. Longworth in 
the Garden of Eden by Mr.Schneicke. Flowers hermaphrodite. 
Vines vigorous and very productive ; foot-stalks long, stout; 
leaves large, not very thick, considerably ruffled. Fruit large, 
roundish, broad at base, sometimes oblate; colour light-crimson. 
Flesh firm, scarlet, with numerous rays (the remains of the fila- 
ments). Flavour rich, briskly acid. 


M’Avox’s Superior. 
M’Ayoy’s, No. 12. 
Origin, Cincinnati, on the lands of Mr. Longworth. Flowers 
pistillate ; vines hardy, very vigorous and very productive ; 


leaves broad and dark ; foot-stalks long and stout ; trusses large 
and full. Fruit large, roundish, irregularly oblate, more or less 
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necked. Colour light crimson, becoming deep crimson at fui 
' maturity. Flesh deep scarlet, tender, very juicy, with an exceed- 
ingly rich, vinous flavour; surface of the fruit rather tender, 
and will not bear long carriage. 


Waxxker’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Mass. A very hand 
some, excellent, and productive variety. Flowers staminate. 
Fruit medium to large; regular, generally conic. Colour very 
deep crimson, becoming maroon at maturity, glossy. Flesh deep 
crimson, tender, juicy, with a fine, rich, brisk acid flavour. 


CLASS II. 


Comprising varieties of very good quality—some suited to cer- 
tain localities, and many not yet well tested. 


ApiraL Dunpas. (Myatts.) 


An English variety, of vigorous habit. Flowers staminate. 
Fruit large, irregular, or somewhat flattened, or angular shape 
in the large berries, and conical in the smaller ones. Colour, 
pale scarlet. Flesh moderately firm, juicy, with a good but not 
high flavour. (Hov. Mag.) 


Asax. (Nicholson’s.) 
An English variety. A large, dark-coloured fruit, of a blunt, 


ovate form, with a deep-coloured fiesh, well-flavoured and good. 
Vines not hardy. (Hov. Mag.) 


Auice Mauvp. 


A foreign variety. Flowers staminate. Plant strong and 
vigorous; requires plenty of room, deep and rich cultivation, to 
succeed well. Mr. John Saul, of Washington, says it is grown 
extensively around that city by the market gardeners, and is 
one of their best for that purpose. Fruit large, conical. Colour, 
on glossy scarlet. Flesh light scarlet, juicy, rich, and excel- 
ent. 


Bicron Pine. | 
A new English variety, but too tender for our climate. Fruit 
large, roundish. Colour white, with a tinge of pink on the 
sunny side. Flesh tender, delicate, mild and pleasant, but not 
tich. 
Brack Prince. 
Black Imperial. 


A foreign variety, and, when in perfection, of the best quality 
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Tt generally does best on a stiff, heavy loarn. Variable. In some 
localities, fine; im others, insipid, sour, and worthless. Flowers 
pistillate; vines vigorous and productive. Fruit large, regular, 
roundish, or ovate depressed. Colour, yery deep crimson, al- 
most black, glossy. Flesh deep crimson, rather firm; rich and 
high-flavoured. 


Bisuor’s ORANGE. 
Bishop’s New. Orange Hudson Bay. 


American. Flowers pistillate; vines hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Fruit medium, conical, regular. Colour light scar- 
let, approaching orange. Flesh rather firm, rich, and excellent 
Requires good cultivation. 


British QUEEN. 
Myatt’s British Queen. 


Raised by Mr. Myatt, England. Flowers staminate, plant 
vigorous; foliage large, rather tender, affected with extremes of 
heat and cold: requires deep, rich cultivation, and should be 
grown in hills to bring it to perfection, and is then productive ; 
but with ordinary care is a shy bearer, and not worth growing. 
Fruit. very large, roundish, conical; occasionally cockscomb-~ 
shaped, of a beautiful shining scarlet. Flesh rather firm, juicy, 
rich, and excellent. 


Briguton Ping. 


Raised by Mr. Scott, of Brighton, Mass. Said to be early, 
hardy, and productive. Fruit large, conical, deep crimson, rich, 
sprightly flavour. 


Burr’s SEED ine. 
Burr's Old Seedling. Burr’s Staminate. 


Raised by Mr. Burr, Columbus, Ohio. Staminate; vines 
hardy, vigorous, and productive. Fruit rather large, roundish, 
inclinmg to conic. Colour light scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy, 
with a mild, pleasant flavour. 


Capt. Coox. 


An English variety of large size, somewhat resembling the 
British Queen, but not quite so large: the colour is dark and 
rich. (Hov. Mag.) 


CrystTAL PALACE. 


An English variety of vigorous growth; hardy, and requires 
plenty of room. Fruit large, very conical, regular; brilliant, 
2 
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lossy scarlet. Flesh firm, fine-grained, juicy, and high-fla romed, 
(H hes ) g peLey, & 
ov. Mag. 


CusHING. 


Raised by Dr. W. D. Brinckle, Philadelphia. Fruit medium, 
roundish, conical. Colour light scarlet. Flesh tender, with a 
sprightly, pleasant flavour. Moderately productive. 


DrIaDEM. 


Raised by William R. Prince. Pistillate; very large, showy, 
rounded, beautiful light scarlet; pleasant flavour; a remarkably 
fine and beautiful berry. Plant very robust, vigorous, and hardy. 
Very productive. (Pr. Cat.) 


Duc pre BraBant. 


From Belgium. Fruit large, conical; bright scarlet, good 
flavour; tolerably productive and early. 


Firt-Basxer. 


A new English variety; said to be very productive and valua- 
ble as a market fruit. Very large, roundish; dark scarlet; beau- 
tiful; good flavour. (Hov. Mag.) 


GERMANTOWN. 
Young's Seedling. 


Originated with Mr. G. Young, a market gardener of Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia. Said to be the best in cultivation 
for market purposes. Plant vigorous, hardy; very productive, 
and continues a long time in bearing, Fruit very large, regular, 
roundish, conical. Colour rich dark crimson. Flesh rather 
firm, sweet, rich, and high-flavoured. Pistillate. 


GENESEE, 


Raised by Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Hardy, 
vigorous, moderately productive. Staminate. Fruit rather large, 
roundish, somewhat oblate; largest at centre; tapering towards 
base and apex; generally necked. Colour scarlet, inclining te 
crimson, Flesh tender, juicy, mild and pleasant; not rich. 


GoxraTH. (Kitley’s.) 


Flowers staminate; plant vigorous and hardy. Fruit very 
large, irregular; bright scarlet, rich, high flavour, and, like all 
the English varieties, requires plenty of room and high culture, 
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Hooker. 


Raised by H. E. Hooker, Rochester, N. Y., and is highly 
esteemed in that vicinity. Flowers hermaphrodite; plant vigor 
ous, hardy, and productive, foliage large and broad; foot stalks 
long and rather stout. Fruit large, broadly conical, regular, 
very large, specimens, sometimes cockscomb-shaped or depress- 
ed. Colour deep crimson, almost maroon, with a polished sur- 
face, which is rather soft. Flesh deep crimson, rather tender, 
juicy, with a fine rich flavour. 


Hopson. 
Hudson’s Bay. American Scarlet. 
Late Scarlet. York River Scarlet. 


An old American variety, formerly much cultivated for the 
markets ; but other and larger kinds are taking its place. Flow- 
ers pistillate. Fruit medium, conical ; sometimes with a neck. 
Colour rich, dark shining red ; seeds deeply imbedded. Flesh 
firm, of a high, but brisk acid flavour. Good for preserving. 


IMPERIAL Crimson. 


Raised by W.R. Prince. Flowers pistillate. Fruit large ; 
short cone, or rounded ; colour dark scarlet or crimson. Flesh 
firm, sweet, and fine flavour, productive. First rate. (Wm. R. 
Prince.) 


IMPERIAL SCARLET. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince. Flowers pistillate. Plant very 
vigorous, foliage large, pale green, luxuriant ; very valuable for 
the size and beauty of its fruit, and for its other qualities. Fruit 
very large; obtuse-cone or rounded, scarlet, handsome, juicy, 
and sprightly flavour; firm for market, productive. (Pr. Cat.) 


Iowa. 
Washington. 


A Seedling of the Western Praries. Flowers staminate , 
plant hardy, vigorous, and very productive. Fruit medium to 
large, roundish ; light orange-scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy, very 
acid—an early variety. 


JENNY Linp. 


Raised by Isaac Fay, Cambridgeport, Mass. Flowers stami 
nate; vines hardy, vigorous, and productive; an early varie-y. 
Fruit medium, conical. Colour rich crimson, glossy, Flesh 
rather firm, juicy, rich, sprightly, subacid. 
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Keen’s SEEDLING. 
Keen’s Black Pine. Murphy’s Child. 


An old well-known English sort of the finest quality, but does 
not generally succeed here. Flowers staminate. Fruit large, 
roundish, often cockscomb-shaped, dark purplish-scarlet, surface 
polished. Flesh firm, with a rich high flavour. 


Lz Baron. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince. Fruit early, very large, obtuse- 
cone, dark scarlet, not showy, sweet, rich, melting, highest fla- 
vour of all the largest varieties ; very productive for one of its 
sexuality, and continues a long time in bearing. Hermaphro- 
dite. (Pr. Cat.) 


McAvoy’s Extra Rep. 
McAvoy’s No 1. 


Same origin as Superior. Flowers pistillate ; vines hardy, 
vigorous, and very productive. Fruit large, irregularly oblate, 
generally necked. Colour deep scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy ; 
flavour exceedingly acid. Excellent for preserving. 


Meruven Soar.er. 
Methven Castle. Southampton Scarlet. 
Warren’s Seedling. Keen’s Seedling, (of some) 

An English variety of large sizes, roundish or cockscomb-shap- 
ed, rather dull scarlet. Flesh soft, and of indifferent flavour; 
pistillate. 

MoyAMENSING. 


Raised by Gerhard Schmitz, of Philidelphia, Pistillate, mo- 
derately vigorous and productive. Fruit medium to large, 
broadly conical, deep crimson ; seeds numerous, deeply imbedded. 
Flesh red, rather firm, pretty briskly acid, much like Hudson, 
and may prove a good market veriety. 


Monroe ScaRr.er. 


Raised by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Flowers pis- 
tillate, plant vigorous, and productive. Fruit rather large, round- 
ish, light scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy, and of very good flayour, 


Neroxep Pine. 
Unique Prairie. Pine Apple. 
An American variety, rather early, medium size, conical, with 
a neck; light scarlet. Flesh tender, sprightly, rather acid , 
productive. Pistillate. 
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Omer Pacua. 


A foreign variety. Fruit large, roundish, or cockscomk-shaped, 
Colour bright red. Flesh solid, juicy, sweet ; flavour resembling 
the old pine; strong habit and prolific. (Hov. Mag.) 


ORANGE PROLIFIC. 


Raised by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N.Y. Flowers pis 
tillate; vines hardy, vigorous, very productive. Fruit large, 
roundish, sometimes oblate, often necked; deep crimson ; seeds 
deeply imbedded. Flesh somewhat firm, with a brisk, rather 
acid flavour, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Raised by Gerhard Schmitz, of Philadelphia. Pistillate, plant 


moderately vigorous, not productive. Fruit medium to large, 
broadly conical, deep crimson. Flesh red, very similar to Moya- 
mensing. 

Privcr’s Cimax. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, Long Island. _ Pistillate. 
Very large, conical, beautiful bright scarlet, a splendid fruit, 
good flavour, very productive, estimable ; plant vigorous, with 
pale-green foliage. (Pr. Cat.) 


Prince or WALES. 


An English fruit of large size, with a bright deep red, glossy 
surface, and a delicate solid flesh, somewhat acid. (Hov. Mag.) 


Prince’s MAGNATE. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince. Fruit very large, rounded, and 
some berries compressed; scarlet; rich flavour, productive, 
highly valuable, a very distinct fruit; plant hardy and vigorous, 
with large broad foliage. Flowers pistillate. (Pr. Cat.) 


Rivat Hupson. 


Raised by Mr. Burr, Columbus, Ohio, an improvement on 
the old Hudson; plant hardy and productive—Pistillate. Fruit 
medium, conical. Colour deep crimson. Flesh firm, with a 
brisk sub-acid flavour. 


Ross’s Puanix. 


Raised by Alexander Ross, Hudson, N. Y. Staminate; does 
not succeed unless with deep, rich soil, and good cultivation. 
Fruit large, generally cockscomb-shaped. Colour very dark 
red, Flesh firm and high flavoured, 
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Rosy. 


English, medium size; bright coloured berry of a long ovate 
form, similar in shape to Scott's Seedling. Flesh juicy, rich, 
and excellent; not very hardy. (Hov. Map.) 


ScarLet NonpPAREIL. 


Neg ae very large, pretty regularly formed ; roundish, coni- 
» bright glossy red ; saccharine, and rich, with a highly 
a fumed flavour. (Hov. Mag.) 


ScarLet Cone. 


Raised by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester. N. Y.  Pistillate ; 
plant vigorous and very productive. Fruit large, perfectly coni- 
cal, bright scarlet, beautiful. (Ell. & Barry’s Cat.) 


Scotr’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by Mr. J. Scott, of Brighton, Mass. Flowers herma- 
phrodite. A beautiful, rather early, hardy and productive va- 
riety. Fruit rather large, elongated-conic, regular; light. crim- 
son or scarlet. Flesh pale-red, not very juicy, nor high fla- 
voured, 


Str Harry. 


A Seedling of the British Queen, impregnated with Keen’s 
Seedling ; considered the most valuable of all the English va- 
ricties. The berries are very large, of a thick cockscomb form, 
large calyx, and stout fruit stems. Colour deep dark red, or 
mulberry ; glossy. Flesh red, solid, fine-grained, very juicy, and 
of the most delicious flavour ; plants robust and great bearers. 


(Hov. Mag.) 


TRIOMPHE DE GAND. 


From Belgium ; plant vigorous, moderately productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, irregular; bright crimson. Flesh rather firm, 
juicy, and very good flavour. 


Vicroria. 
Trollope’s Victoria. 


An English variety. Flowers staminate, plant hardy, vigo- 
rous, moderately productive ; leaves large, thick, roundish, ob- 
tusely serrate. Fruit very large, nearly globular, regular. 
Calyx very large in a depression ; ; colour light crimson. Flesh, 
light scarlet, tender, juicy, sweet, rich, with a somewhat pecu 
liar aromatic flavour. 
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VicomTrEsse Hericart DE Tuury. 


A new French variety, vigorous, promising well. Flowers 
staminate. Fruit medium to large; conical, sometimes cockscomb- 
shaped. Colour bright scarlet. Flesh rather firm and rich ; early 
and productive. 


WESTERN QUEEN. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. Pistillate. Vines 
hardy and productive. Fruit medium to large; roundish, 
conical. Colour rich glossy dark red. Flesh firm, juicy, sub- 
acid, sprightly and agreeable flavour. (Elliott.) 


Witson’s ALBANY. 


Raised by the late James Wilson, Albany, N.Y. Flowers 
staminate Vines hardy, vigorous, and very productive. Fruit 
large, broadly conic, pointed. Colour deep crimson. Flesh 
crimson, tender, with a brisk acid flavour; a promising va- 
riety. 

WILLEY. 


American ; pistillate; vigorous, hardy, and very productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Colour deep crimson. Flesh firm, 
with a sprightly acid flavour ; a good sort for preserving. 


CLASS III. 


Comprising such as are superseded by better sorts. 


Brack Roszrserry. Thomp. 


Fruit medium, nearly round, dark-red or purplish, pleasant 
favour, moderate bearer. 


Brewer’s Emperor. 
English, staminate, medium size, ovate, dark-red, good 
Tavour. 
Cox’s SEEDLING. 


English, large, light-red, irregular shape, rather acid, late. 


Cotumsus. (Burt’s.) 


American. Pistillate, large, roundish, hardy, productive, 
dark-red, tender and sweet. 
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Crescent SEEDLING. 


Originated at New Orleans, said to be a perpetual bearer ; 
but has not proved of any value with us. 


Deprrorp Ping. 
Myatt’s Deptford Pine. 


English. Staminate, large, wedge-shaped; bright glossy 
scarlet. Flesh solid, rich, sub-acid, shy bearer. 


DownrTon. 
Knight's Seedling. 


English. Staminate, medium, with a neck, ovate, dark, 
purplish scarlet, good flavour, poor bearer. 


DunveEz. 


A Scotch variety. Pistillate, medium, roundish oval, light 
scarlet, rich acid flavour, productive, late. 


‘ Doxs or Ken. 
Austrian scarlet. Globe scarlet, 
Nova Scotia scarlet. Early prolific scarlet. 


English, staminate. Fruit small, roundish, conical, bright 
scarlet ; flavour sharp and good. Ripens early, which is its 
chief merit. 

EBEeRLEIN’s SEEDLING. 


American, staminate, medium, conical, dark-scarlet, sweet 
flavour, early, productive. 


Exzanora. (Myatt’s.) 


English, staminate, very large, conical; crimson scarlet, acid, 
poor bearer. 


Exiza. (Myatt’s.) 
English, staminate, large, irregular cockscomb, light glossy 


scarlet, rich, delicious flavour, rather late, shy bearer. 


Euiza. (River’s.) 


English, staminate, large, obtuse-conical; glossy scarlet; 
excellent flavour, not productive. 
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Guosr. (Myatt’s.) 
English, large, globular; rich scarlet, excellent flavour, mo 
derately productive. 
Grove Enp Scar.et. 
Atkinson’s scarlet. Aberdeen Beehive. 


English, staminate, medium, globular ; bright scarlet ; rather 
acid, early, productive. 


Hoorrr’s SrEp.ina. 


English, staminate, medium conical, deep glossy crimson, rich 
and sweet, not productive. 


Huntsman. 


American, pistillate, large roundish, light scarlet, poor flavour, 
very productive. 


Keen’s Pistinuats. 


English, medium, conical, dark red, sprightly, acid flavour, 
not very productive. 


Late Proutric. 


American, pistillate, medium, late, light scarlet, good flavour, 
productive. 


La LrreorIse, 


French, staminate, large, bright scarlet, medium quality, un- 
productive, 


Lizziz Ranpvo.pn. 


American, pistillate, medium, roundish, light crimson, poor 
flavour, productive. 


Mammornu, (Myatt’s.) 
English, staminate, large, roundish, dark crimson, poor 
flavour, unproductive. 
Merton. 


Scotch, medium, roundish, dark colour; not of much value, 


Mortier’s SEEDLING. 


American, pistillate, rather large, very acid, productive. 
29* 
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Otp Pnz, on Carorina. Thomp. 


Pine Apple. Old Scarlet. 
Carolina. Blood Pine. 
Old Scarlet Pine. Grandifiora. 


American, staminate, medium, conical with a neck; some 
times cockscomb-shaped, bright scarlet. Flesh solid, juicy and 
rich. 


Prince Atsert. (Myatt’s.) 


English, staminate, large, oblong cone, deep scarlet, not high 
flavour, moderately productive. 
Prouiric. (Myatt’s.) 


English, staminate, large, conical, light glossy scarlet, rich 
flavour, unproductive. 


ProFuse SCARLeEr. 
American, pistillate, medium, a little improvement on the old 
Early scarlet which it much resembles, productive. 
Prince or ORLEANS. 


Staminate, medium, roundish, dark colour, poor bearer. 


Ricuarpson’s Eary. 
American, staminate, medium, conical; dark crimson, early, 
good flavour, not productive. 
Ricuarpson’s Lars. 
American, staminate, large, roundish, light-scarlet, good 
sprightly flavour, moderately productive. 
RoseBErry. 
Aberdeen. Scotch Scarlet. 
Foreign. Pistillate; rather small, ovate, dark scarlet, tolera- 
ble flavour. Poor bearer. 
Scartet Mextine. (Burr’s.) 
American. Pistillate; medium, conical, light scarlet, showy; 
very tender, not rich; very productive. 
ScHILLER. 


German. Comes in a week after the usual season; requires 
high cultivation. Medium, conical, dark-shining red; rich, sub- 
acid flavour; not productive. 
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Swarnstone’s Sexpiine. Thomp. 


English. Staminate; large, ovate, beautiful light glossy scar. 
let, and good flavour : bears. only very moderate ¢ crops. 


CLASS III. 
Alpine and Wood Strawberries. 


Rep Woop. Thomp. 


English Red Wood. Common Rouge. 
Des Bois a Fruit Rouge. Newland’s Mammoth. 
Stoddard’s Alpine. 


This is the wild strawberry of Europe (F. vesca), long more 
commonly cultivated in our gardens than any other sort, and 
still, perhaps, the easiest of cultivation, and one of the most 
desirable kinds. It always bears abundantly; and though the 
fruit is small, yet it is produced for a much longer time than 
that of the other classes of strawberries, and is very sweet and 
delicate in flavour. Flowers always perfect. 

Fruit red, small, roundish-ovate. Seeds set even with the 
surface of the fruit. It ripens at medium season, 


Wuirze Woop. Thomp. 


This is precisely similar in all respects to the foregoing, ex- 
cept in its colour, which is white. It ripens at the same time. 


Rep Arpine. Thomp. 
Red Monthly Strawberry. Des Alpes a Fruit Rouge. 
Des Alpes de Tous les Mois 4 Fruit Rouge, &c. 

The common Red Alpine, or monthly-bearing strawberry, is 
a native of the Alps, and succeeds well with very trifling care 
in this country. The Alpines always continue bearing from 
June till November; but a very fine autumnal crop is secured 
by cutting off all the spring blossoms. The plant resembles the 
Red Wood, and the fruit is similar in flavour and colour, but 
long-conical in form. Flowers always perfect. 


Waite Auprnz. Thomp. 
White Monthly. Des Alpes a Fruit Blane. 
Des Alpes de Tous les Mois 4 Fruit Blane, &e. 
Precisely similar to the Red Alpine, except in colour, Fruit 
conical, white, 
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Rep-Busn Aupine. Thomp. 


Rouisson. Monthly, without Runners. 
Des Alpes sans Filets. Commun sans Filets. 


The Bush Alpines are remarkable among strawberries for 
their total destitution of runners. Hence they always grow in 
neat, compact bunches, and are preferred by many persons for 
edging beds in the kitchen garden, ‘The fruit is conical, and 
the whole plant, otherwise, is quite similar to common Alpines. 
We think it one of the most desirable sorts, and it bears abun- 
dantly through the whole season. The Bush Alpines were first 
introduced into the United States by the late Andrew Parmen- 
tier, of Brooklyn. To propagate them the roots are divided. 
Flowers always perfect. 


Warre-Busu Aupine. Thomp. 


White Monthly, without Runners. 
Buisson des Alps Blane, &e. 


This differs from the foregoing only in the colour of the fruit, 
which is conical and white. 


CLASS IV. 


Hautbois Strawberries.* 
a 


Pzaxsopy’s New Hauvrsois. (H.) 


This new variety originated with Charles A. Peabody, Colum- 
bus, Ga., who says it is vigorous and hardy, bearing with impu- 
nity great degrees of heat and cold. Fruit of the largest size. 
Form irregular. Flesh firm, sweet, melting, juicy, with a pine- 
apple flavour. When fully ripe, the colour is a rich, deep 
crimson. Not yet proved at the North. 


Prouiric or Contcat. Thomp. 


Musk Hautbois. Double Bearing. 
French Musk Hautbois. | Caperon Royal. 
Caperon Hermaphrodite. 


This is a capital variety. Its strong habit and very large, 
usually perfect flowers, borne high above the leaves, distinguish 
it. The fruit is very large and fine, dark-coloured, with a pecu- 
liarly rich, slightly musky flavour. It bears most abundant 
crops. Fruit large, conical, light purple in the shade, dark, 


* Taut-bois, literally high-wood, that is, wood strawberries with high 
leaves and fruit stalks. 
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blackish purple in the sun; seeds prominent; flesh rather firm, 
sweet, and excellent. It ripens tolerably early, and sometimes 
gives a second crop. Staminate. 

The Common Havrsors, Guosz, Largu Frat, &., are scarce- 
ly worthy of cultivation here. 


CLASS YV. 
Chili Strawberries. 


True Curt. Thomp. 


Patagonian. Greenwell’s New Giant. 
Greenwell’s French. 
Fruit very large, bluntly conical or ovate, dull-red; seeds dark 
brown, projecting; flesh very firm, hollow-cored, of a rather in- 
different, sweet flavour. Ripens late. 


Wimor’s Supers. Thomp. 


An English seedling, raised from the foregoing; very showy 
m size, but indifferent fruit and a poor bearer. Fruit roundish, 
sometimes cockscomb-shaped; surface pale scarlet, polished ; 
seeds projecting; flesh hollow, and of only tolerable flavour. 
Medium season. 


Yetiow Cur. Thomp. 


Fruit very large, irregular in form, yellow, with a brown cheek; 
seeds slightly imbedded. Flesh very firm, rather rich. 


CLASS VI. 
Green Strawberries, 


[Little valued or cultivated, being more curious than good. They re- 
semble, in general appearance, the Wood strawberries. Leaves light green, 
much plaited. Flesh solid. There are several sorts grown by the French, 
but the following is the only one of any value, and it is a shy bearer. ] 


Green SrrawBerry. Thomp. 


Green Pine. Fraisier Vert. 
Green Wood. Powdered Pine. 
Green Alpine. 

Fruit small, roundish, or depressed, whitish-green, and at 1a- 
turity tinged with reddish-brown on the sunny side. Flesh solid, 
greenish, very juicy, with a peculiar, rich, pine-apple flavour. 
Ripens late. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tur MeELon. 


Cucumis Melo, L. Cucurbitacee, of botanists, 
Helon, of the French; Melona, German; Meleon, Dutch; Melone, Italian 
and Melon, Spanish. 


The Melon (or musk melon) is the richest and most luscious 
of all herbaceous fruits. The plant which bears this fruit is a 
trailing annual, supposed to be a native of Persia, but which has 
been so long in cultivation in all warm climates that it is quite 
doubtful which is its native country. 

The climate of the Middle and Southern States is remarkably 
favourable for it—indeed far more so than that of England, 
France, or any of the temperate portions of Europe. Conse- 
quently melons are raised as field crops by market gardeners, 
and in the month of August the finest citrons or green-fleshed 
melons may be seen in the markets of New York and Philadel- 
phia in immense quantities, so abundant in most seasons as fre- 
quently to be sold at half a dollar per basket, containing nearly 
a bushel of the fruit. The warm dry soils of Long Island and 
New Jersey, are peculiarly favourable to the growth of melons, 
and even at low, prices the product is so large that this crop is 
one of the most profitable. 

Culture-—The culture of the melon is very easy in all, ex- 
cept the most northern portions of the United States. Early in 
May, a piece of rich, light soil is selected, well manured and 
thoroughly dug, or prepared by deep ploughing and harrowing. 
Hills are then marked out, six feet apart each way. These 
hills are prepared by digging a foot deep, and two feet across, 
which are filled half full of good, well-rotted manure. Upon 
the latter are thrown three or four inches of soil, and both ma- 
nure and soil are then well mixed together. More soil, well 
pulverized, is now thrown over the top, so as to complete the hill, 
making it three inches higher than the surface. Upon this, 
plant eight or ten grains of seed, covering them about half an 
inch deep. 

When the plants have made two rough leaves, thin them so 
as to leave but two or three to each hill. Draw the earth nicely 
around the base of the plants with the hoe. And to prevent 
the attack of the striped cucumber bug (Galereuca vittata), the 
great enemy of the melon and cucumber plants, sprinkle the 
soil just beneath the plants, as soon as they come up, with guano. 
The pungent smell of this manure renders it an effectual protec- 
tion both against this insect and the cuewmber flea beetle, a lit- 
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tle black, jumping insect, that also rapidly devours its leaves in 
some districts; while it also gives the young plants a fine start 
in the early part of the season. 

As soon as the runners show the first blossom buds, stop 
them, by pinching out the bud at the extremities. This will 
cause an increased production of lateral shoots, and add to the 
size of the fruit. Nothing more is necessary but to keep the 
surface free from weeds, and to stir the soil lightly with the hoe, 
in field culture. In gardens, thinning the fruit, and placing bits 
of slate, or blackened shingles under each fruit, improve its size 
and flavour. 

To retain a fine sort of melon in perfection, it should be grown 
at some distance from any other sort, or even from any of the 
cucumber family, otherwise the seeds of the next generation ot 
fruit will be spoiled by the mixture of the pollen. 

Varieties——More than seventy varieties are enumerated in 
the catalogue of the London Horticultural Society’s garden, but 
many of these do not succeed without extra care in this coun- 
try, which their quality is not found to repay. Indeed what is 
popularly known as the Citron melon, one of the finest of the 
green fleshed class, is the greatest favourite with all American 
gardeners. It is high-flavoured, uniformly good, very produc- 
tive, and in all respects adapted to the climate. 

Melons may be divided into three classes—the Green-Fleshed, 
as the citron, and nutmeg; Yedlow-Fleshed, as the cantelopes ; 
and Persian Melons, with very thin skins and the most melting 
honey-like flesh, of delicious flavour. The Green-Fleshed melons 
are of very rich flavour and roundish form; the Yellow-Fleshed 
are large, usually oval, and of second rate flavour: the Persian 
melon, the finest of all, but yet scarce with us, requiring much 
care in cultivation, and a fine warm season. 


CLASS I. 
Green-Fleshed Melons. 


Crrroy.—This is much the finest melon for general culture. 
Fruit rather small, roundish, flattened at the end, regularly rib- 
bed and thickly netted; skin deep green, becoming pale greenish 
yellow at maturity ; rind moderately thick, flesh green, firm, rich, 
and high flavoured. Ripens pretty early and bears a long time. 

Nurmeg.—An old variety, often seen impure, but when in 
perfection, very melting and excellent. Fruit as large again as 
the foregoing, roundish oval ; skin very thickly netted, pale 
green, slightly but distinctly ribbed; rind rather thin, flesh pale 
green, very melting, sweet and good, with a high musky flavour, 
Medium season. 
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Frankurn’s Green-Fiesuep.—Very excellent and produc: 
tive. Fruit rather large, roundish; skin very slightly netted, 
greenish yellow when ripe; flesh green, exceedingly tender and 
rich. 

Improvep GreEn-FLesu.—A new English variety, of exqui- 
site flavour. Fruit rather large, roundish, not ribbed, slightly 
netted; skin thin, pale yellow at maturity; flesh thick, green, 
and of very delicious flavour, 

Brrcuwoon.—One of the very best of this class. Fruit of 
medium size, oval, netted, skin greenish yellow ; flesh pale green, 
rich, and very sugary. Ripens early. 

Sxitpman’s Frye Nerrep.—Earliest of the green-fleshed me- 
lons, small, rough-netted, flattened at the ends, flesh green, very 
thick, firm, sugary, and of the most delicious flavour. 

Pive Appie.—<A dark green oval melon, of medium size, 
rough-netted ; flesh thick, firm, juicy, and sweet. 


CLASS II. 
Yellow, or Orange-Fleshed Melons. 


Earty CanteLoup.—Harly and productive—its chief merits. 
Fruit small, nearly round,*skin thin, smooth, ribbed nearly 
white ; flesh orange colour, of sweet and pleasant flavour. The 
first melon ripe. 

Nerreo CawrreLour.—tThe best flavoured of this class, often 
quite rich. Fruit rather small, round; skin pale green, closely 
covered with net-work ; flesh dark reddish-orange, flavour sugary 
and rich. 

Buack Rock (or Rock Canteloup). A very large melon 
frequently weighing 8 or 10 pounds, and of pretty good flavour. 
Fruit round, but flattened at both ends, covered with knobs or 
carbuncles ; skin dark green, thick; flesh salmon coloured, 
sweet, but not rich. Ripens rather late. 

Curist1aAna.—A_ yellow fleshed variety which originated in 
Massachusetts. It is a week earlier than citron but not equal to 
it; nearly round, dull yellowish green skin, of very good quality, 
but valued chiefly for its earliness. 


CLASS III. 
Persian Melons. 


Kersine.—One of the very finest and most delicate flavoured’ © 
of melons, Fruit rather large, egg-shaped, skin pale lemon 
colour, regularly netted all over. Flesh nearly white, high fla- 
voured, and “ texture like that ofa ripe Beurré pear” 
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Green Hoosarner.—One of the best for this climate, and 
bears well. Fruit egg-shaped, of medium size, skin light green, 
netted. Flesh pale greenish white, tender and abounding with 
sugary, highly perfumed juice. Seeds large. 

Sweer Ispanan.—The most delicious of all melons. Fruit 
large oval; skin nearly smooth, deep sulphur colour. Flesh 
greenish white, unusually thick, crisp, and of the richest and 
most sugary flavour. Ripens rather late. 

Lares GEermMex.—Early, good bearer, and very excellent. 
Fruit of large size, roundish, flattened at the ends, and ribbed, 
skin green, closely netted. Flesh greenish, firm, juicy, rich and 
high flavoured. 

Besides the foregoing there are Winter Melons from the 
South of Europe, very commonly cultivated in Spain, which, if 
suspended in a dry room, may be kept till winter. The Grezn 
Vaencra and the Dampsua are the three principal sorts ; they 
are oval, skin netted, flesh white, sugary and good. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue Warter-MELon. 


Cucurbita citrullus, L. Cucurbitacee, of botanists. 

Pasteur, of the French; Wasser Melone, German; Cocomero, <talian. 

Tue Water-Melon is a very popular and generally cultivated 
fruit in this country. The vine is a training annual of the most 
vigorous growth, and the fruit is very large, smooth, and green, 
with a red or yellow core. Though far inferior to the melon in 
richness, its abundant, cooling juice renders it very grateful and 
refreshing in our hot midsummer days. Immense fields of the 
water-melon are raised in New Jersey and Long Island, and 
their culture is very easy throughout all the middle and southern 
states, 

The cultivation of the water-melon is precisely similar to that 
of the melon, except that the hills must be eight feet apart. 
The finest crops we have ever seen, were grown upon old pieces 
of rich meadow land, the sod well turned under with the plough 
at the last of April, and the melons planted at once. 

The following are its best varieties. 

1. ImperraL,—A remarkably fine flavoured and very productive 
sort, from the Mediterranean. Fruit of medium size, nearly 
round, Skin pale green and white, marbled, rind remarkably 
thin, flesh solid to the centre, light red, crisp, rich, and high 
flavoured. Seeds quite small, reddish brown. 

2, Canotina.—The large common variety. Fruit very large, 
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oblong, skin dark green and white marbled, rind thick. Flesh 
deep red, hollow at the centre, sweet and good, seeds large 
black. 

There is also a sub-variety with pale yellow flesh and white 
seeds, 

3, Spaniso.—A rich and very excellent water-melon. Fruit 
large, oblong. Skin very dark, blackish-green, slightly 
marbled, rind moderately thick. Flesh red, solid, rich, and 
very sweet. 

Tue Crrron Water-Meton is a small, round, pale green, 
marbled sort, ripening late, and esteemed by many for pre- 
serving. 


4, Souter. 


Large, oblong, sometimes roundish. Skin peculiarly marked 
with greyish dots, and pale and dark green stripes. Rind half 
an inch thick. Flesh deep red to the centre; flavour sugary 
and delicious, of the “ best” quality; seed cream white, with a 
faint russet stripe around the edge; very productive. 

Originated in Sumpter District Co. 8. Carolina. (W. D. 
Brinckle, Ms.) 


5. Cuarenpon, or Dark SPECKLED. 


Large, oblong, skin mottled grey, with dark green longi- 
tudinal stripes; rind half an inch thick. Flesh scarlet to the 
centre, with a sugary and exquisite flavour, “best” quality. 
Seeds yellow, with a black stripe around the edge, and from one 
to three black spots on each side; the form and number cor- 
responding on the two sides. 

Originated in Clarendon Co., South Carolina, (W. D. 
Brinckle, Ms.) 


6. BrapForD. 


Large, oblong, skin usually dark green with grey longitudinal 
stripes, mottled and streaked with green; rind half an inch 
thick. Flesh red to the centre, with a fine sugary flavour, of 
the best quality. 

Originated in South Carolina. (W.D. Brinckle, Ms.) 


7, RAVENSCROFT. 


Large, oblong, dark green, faintly striped, and marked with 
lighter green. Rind half an inch thick. Flesh red to the 
centre, with a delicious sugary flavour, of the “best” quality, 
Seeds cream colour, having a brown stripe around the edge. 

Originated with Col. A. G. Sumner, of South Carolina, (W. 
D. Brinckle, Ms.) 
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8. Ope.u’s Large Waits. 


Very large, round, skin grey, with green net-work. Rind 
three quarters of an inch thick. Flesh pale red, of a “very 
good” quality. Keeps a long time after being gathered. 

Originated with Col. A. G. Sumner, South Carolina. (W 
D. Brinckle, Ms.) 

Orance.—Peculiar for the division of its flesh from the rind, 
medium size, roundish oval, light green, with shades of darker 
green; rind half an inch thick. Flesh red, not very solid, of 
good quality, but not equal to Mountain Sweet and Imperial. 

Mountain Sprout.—Large, long, oval, striped with light and 
dark green. Flesh scarlet, a little open in the centre. Rind 
thin, seeds light fawn colour, one of the best. 

Mountain Sweer.—Similar to the above, except it often has 
a man-melon neck. Flesh rather more solid, and of excellent 
flavour. ‘This is grown extensively for the markets. 

Appie SEEDED.—Medium roundish, slightly oval, dark rich 
green; rind thin. Flesh scarlet, crisp, sweet, and very good, 
Early and prolific, seeds very small, dull reddish brown, 

Icz Cream.—A fine variety, large, round, early and prolific. 
Skin very light green. Rind rather more than half an inch 
thick. Flesh white, crisp, sugary, and excellent ; seeds white. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
Tue Orance Famizy. 
Citrus, L. Aurantiacee, of Botanists. 


Tue Orange family includes the common orange (Citrus auran- 
trum); the Lemon (C. limonum); the Lime (C. limetia); the 
Shaddock (C. decumana); and the Citron (C. Medica) ; all differ- 
ent species, with the same general habit. 

The Orange, a native of Asia, is the most attractive and 
beautiful of fruit trees, with its rich, dark evergreen foliage and 
its golden fruit; and it may well therefore enjoy the reputation 
of being the golden apple of the Hesperides. When to these 
charms we add the delicious fragrance of the blosscms, sur- 
passing that of any other fruit tree, it must be conceded that, 
though the orange must yield in flavour to some other fruits, 
yet, on the whole, nothing surpasses an orange grove, or or- 
chard, in its combination of attractions—rich verdure, the deli 
cious aroma of its flowers, and the great beauty of its fruit. 

The south of Eurcpe, China, and the West Indies, furnish the 
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largest supplies of this fruit. But it has, for a considerable time, 
been cultivated pretty largely in Florida, and the orange groves 
of St. Augustine yield large and profitable crops. Indeed the 
cultivation may be extended over a considerable portion of that 
part of the Union bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; and the 
southern part of Louisiana, and part of Texas, are highly favour- 
able to orange plantations. The bitter orange has become quite 
naturalized in parts of Florida, the so-called wild orange seed- 
lings furnishing a stock much more hardy than those produced 
by sowing the imported seeds. By continually sowing the seed 
of these wild oranges, they will furnish stocks suited to almost 
all the Southern States, which will, in time, render the better 
kinds grafted upon them comparatively hardy. 

North of the latitude, where, in this country, the orange can 
be grown in groves or orchards, it may still be profitably culti- 
vated with partial protection. The injury the trees suffer from 
severe winters, arises not froin their freezing—for they will bear, 
without injury, severe frost—but from the rupture of sap-vessels 
by the sudden thawing. A mere shed, or covering of boards, 
will guard against all this mischief. Accordingly, towards the 
south of Europe, where the climate is pretty severe, the orange 
is grown in rows against stone-walls, or banks, in terraced gar- 
dens, or trained loosely against a sheltered trellis; and at the 
approach of winter they are covered with a slight, moveable 
shed, or frame of boards. In mild weather, the sliding-doors are 
opened, and air is admitted freely—if very severe, a few pots of 
charcoal are*placed within the inclosure. This covering re- 
mains over them four or five months, and in this way the orange 
may be grown as far north as Baltimore. 

Sor. anp Cutture. The best soil for the orange is a deep, 
rich loam, In propagating them, sow, early in the. spring, the 
seeds of the naturalized, or wild bitter orange of Florida, which 
gives much the hardiest stock. They may be budded in the 
nursery row the same season, or the next, and for this purpose 
tie earliest time at which the operation can be performed (the 
wood of the buds being sufficiently firm), the greater the suc- 
cess. Whip, or splice-grafting, may also be resorted to early in 
the spring. Only the hardiest sorts should be chosen for or- 
chards or groves, the more delicate ones can be grown easily 
with slight covering in winter. Fifty feet is the maximum 
height of the orange in its native country, but it rarely forms 
in Florida more than a compact, low tree of twenty feet. It is 
better, therefore, to plant them so near as partially to shade the 
surface of the ground. 

Insects. The orange plantations of Florida have suffered 
very severely within a few years from the attacks of the scale 
insect (Coccus Hisperidum), which, in some cases, has spread 
over whole plantations and gradually destroyed all the trees 
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It is the same sma, oval, brownish insect, so common in our 
greenhouces, which adheres closely to the bark and under-side 
of the leaves. All efforts to subdue it in Florida have been 
nearly unavailing. 

A specific, however, against this insect has lately been dis- 
covered in England, It is the use of the common Chamomile. 
It is stated that merely hanging up bunches of fresh chamo 
mile herb in the branches destroys the scaled insect, and that 
cultivating the plants at the roots of the trees is an effectual 
preventive to the attacks of this insect. Where the bark and 
leaves are much infested, we recommend the stem and branches 
to be well washed with an infusion of fresh chamomile ir 
water, and the foliage to be well syringed with the same. Re- 
peating this once or twice will probably effectually rid the trees 
of the sealed insect. 

Another very excellent remedy for this and all other insects 
that infest the orange, is the gas liquor, of the gas works, largely 
diluted with water, and showered over the leaves with a syringe 
or engine. As this liquor varies in strength and is sometimes 
very strongly impregnated with ammonia, it is difficult to give 
a rule for its dilution. The safest way is to mix some, and 
apply it at first to the leaves of tender plants; if too strong, it 
will injure them; if properly diluted, it promotes vegetation, and 
destroys all insects. 

Varieties. From among the great number of names that 
figure in the European catalogues, we select a few of those 
really deserving attention in each class of this fruit. 


J, Tue ORANGE. 


The Orange (Oranger, French; Pomeranze, German; Arancio, 
Italian; and Marana, Spanish), is, on the whole, the finest tree 
of the genus. Its dark-green leaves have winged foot-stalks, 
its fruit is round, with an orange-coloured skin, It is one of 
the longest lived fruit trees, as an instance of which we may 
quote the celebrated tree at Versailles, called “the Grand 
Bourbon,” which was sown in 1421, and is at the present time 
in existence, one of the largest and finest trees in France. 

The fruit of the orange is universally esteemed in its ripe 
state. The bitter orange is used for marmalades; the green 
fruits, even when as small as peas, are preserved, and used in 
various ways in confectionery; the rind and pulp are used in 
cooking; and the orange flowers distilled, give the orange 
flower water, so highly esteemed as a perfume, and in cookery. 

Besides the Common Sweet OrAnce, the most esteemed sorts 
are the Matrxse and the Bioop-Rep, both of excellent flavour, 
with red pulp. The Manparin orange is a small, flattened 
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frnit, with a thin rind separating very easily from the, pulp, 
frequently parting from it of itself, and leaving a partially hol- 
low space. It comes from China, and is called there the Man- 
darin, or noble orange, from its excellent quality. The flesh is 
dark orange coloured, juicy, and very rich, 

The Sr. Micuaxrx’s orange is a small fruit, the skin pale yel- 
low, the rind thin, the pulp often seedless, juicy, and lusciously 
sweet. It is considered the most delicious of all oranges, and 
the tree is a most abundant bearer. 

The Sxviie, or bitter orange, is the hardiest of all the 
varicties, enduring very hard frosts without injury. It has the 
largest and most fragrant flowers: the pulp, however, is bitter 
and sharp, and is valued chiefly for marmalades. The Double 
Bigarde is a French variety of this species, with fine double 
blossoms. 

The Bereamor orange has small flowers, and pear-shaped 
fruit. The leaves, flowers, and fruit, being peculiarly fragrant, 
it is highly esteemed by the perfumer, and yields the bergamot 
essences. “The rind, first dried and then moistened, is pressed 
in moulds into small boxes for holding sweetmeats, to which 
it communicates a bergamot flavour.” 

Besides the above, the Fingered, Sweet-skinned, Pear-shaped, 
and Ribbed oranges, are the most striking sorts—all chiefly cul 
tivated by curious amateurs. 


‘ II.—1emons. 

Tue Lemon (Limonier, of the French and German; Limone, 
Italian; Zimon, Spanish) has longer, paler leaves than the 
orange, the footstalks of which are naked or wingless; the 
flowers tinged with red externally, and the fruit is oblong, pale 
yellow, with a swollen point, and usually an acid pulp Its 
principal use is in making lemonade, punch, and other cooling 
acid drinks. 

Besides the common Lemon, there is an Italian variety, 
called the Sweer Lemon, the pulp of which is sweet and good. 


II].—7THE Liz. 


Tue Lime (Limettier, of the French) differs from the Lemon 
by its smaller, entirely white flowers, and small, roundish, pale 
yellow fruit, with a slight protuberance at the end. The acid, 
though sharp, is scarvely so rich and high as that of the lemon, 
and is used for the same purposes. The green fruit is more 
esteemed than any other for preserving. The Italians cultivate 
a curiously marked variety called Pomo d’ Adamo, in which 
Adam is said to have left the marks of his teeth. 
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Tue Citron (Cidratier of the French; Citronier, German 
Cedrato, Italian) is one of the finest growing trees of this family 
with large, oblong, wingless leaves, and flowers tinged with 
purple externally. The fruit, shaped like that of the lemon, is 
much larger, of a yellow colour, warted and furrowed externally. 
The rind is very fragrant, and very thick, the pulp is subacid, 
and is used in the same way as that of the lemon. It is chietly 
valued however for the rich sweetmeat or preserve, called citron, 
made from the rind. 

The Mapras citron is considered the largest and best variety. 


V.—THE SHADDOCK. 


Tur Shaddock (Pampelmous, French ; Arancio massimo, Ita- 
lian) may be considered a monstrous orange, with a compara- 
tively tasteless pulp. It is a native of China and Japan, and 
has its name from Dr. Shaddock, who first carried it to the 
West Indies. The leaves are winged, like those of the orange, 
the flowers white, and the fruit globular. _ Its size is very large, 
as it often weighs six or eight pounds. The pulp is sweetish, or 
subacid, and the juice is rather refreshing. It is, however, more 
showy than useful, and certainly makes a magnificent appear- 
ance in a collection of tropical fruits.* 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE OLIVE, 


Olea Europea, L.; Oleine, of botanists. 
Olivier, of the French; Oehlbawm, German; Ulivo, Italian; 
Olivo, Spanish, 


Tue Olive, which, as Loudon justly remarks, furnishes, in ite 
invaluable oil, the cream and butter of Spain and Italy, will 
undoubtedly one day be largely cultivated in our Southern 
States. Already small plantations of it have been formed by a 
few spirited gentlemen in Georgia and Mississippi, and its adap- 
tation to the Southern parts of the Union near the sea-coast, 


* To those of our readers who desire to pursue this branch of the sub- 
ject, we recommend that splendid work, the Histoire Naturelle des 
Orangers, of Risso and Poiteau, with superb coloured plates of every 
vaviety. Paris, folio, 1718. 
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tested. The apathy of Southern planters generally, respecting 
all products Lut cotton and rice, is the only reason for the tardy 
manner in which this and other valuable trees are introduced 
into cultivation there. 

The uses and value of the olive-oil are still comparatively 
unknown in this country. In the South of Europe it is more 
valuable than bread, as, to say nothing of its wholesomeness, it 
enters into every kind of cookery, and renders so large a quan- 
tity of vegetable food fit for use. A few olive trees will serve 
for the support of an entire family, who would starve on what 
could otherwise be raised on the same surface of soil; and dry 
crevices of rocks, and almost otherwise barren soils in the 
deserts, when planted with this tree, become flourishing and 
valuable places of habitation. 

The olive is a native of the temperate sea-coast ridges of Asia 
and Africa; but it has, time out of mind, been cultivated in the 
South of Europe. It is a low evergreen tree, scarcely twenty 
feet high, its head spreading, and clothed-with stiff, narrow, 
bluish green leaves. Its dark green or black fruit is oval, the 
hard fleshy pulp enclosing a stone. In a pickled state the fruit 
is highly esteemed. The pickles are made by steeping the 
unripe olives in ley water, after which they are washed and 
bottled in salt and water, to which is often added fennel, or 
some kind of spice. The oil is made by crushing the fruit to a 
paste, pressing it through a coarse hempen bag, into hot water, 
from the surface of which the oil is skimmed off. The best oil 
is made from the pulp alone: when the stone also is crushed, it 
is inferiour. 

PropaGation AND CuLtturr.—A very common mode of pro- 
pagating the olive in Italy, is by means of the wovole (little 
egos). These are knots or tumours, which form in considera- 
ble numbers on the bark of the trunk, and are easily detached 
by girdling them with a pen-knife, the mother plant suffering 
no injury. They are planted in the soil like bulbs, an inch or 
so deep, when they take root and form new trees. It is also 
propagated by cuttings and seeds. The seedlings form the 
strongest and thriftiest trees; they are frequently some months 
in vegetating, and should therefore be buried an inch deep in 
the soil as soon as ripe. 

The wild American olive (Olea Americana, L.) or Devil-wood, 
a tree that grows more or less abundantly as far north as Vir- 
ginia, will undoubtedly prove a good stock, on which to engraft 
the European olive. It is of a hardier habit, and though worth- 
less itself, may become valuable in this way. 

The olive-tree commences bearing five or six years after being 
planted. Its ordinary crop is fifteen or twenty pounds of oil 
per annum, and the regularity of its crop, as well as the great 
age to which it lives, renders an olive plantation one of the most 
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valuable in the world. With respect to its longevity, we may 
remark, that there is a celebrated plantation near Terni, in Italy, 
more than five miles in extent, which, there is every reason for 
believing, has existed since the time of Pliny. 

The olive is not avery tender tree. It will thrive farther 
north than the orange. The very best sites for it are limestone 
ridges, and dry, crumbling, limestone, rocky regions always 
produce the finest oil. The tree, however, thrives most luxuri- 
antly in deep, rich, clayey loams, which should be rendered 
more suitable by using air-slacked lime as manure. It requires 
comparatively little pruning or care, when a plantation is once 
fairly established. 

Vanieties.—There are numberless varieties enumerated in 
the French catalogues, but only a few of them are worth the 
attention of any but the curious collector. The common European 
olive is, on the whole, much the best for general cultivation, 
yielding the most certain and abundant crops. 

The sub-variety most cultivated in France is the Lone-LEAvED 
OutveE (Olea, e. longifolia), with larger and longer leaves; the 
fruit nearly of the same size as that of the common olive. 

The favourite sort in Spain is the Broap-LEAvepD OLIvE (Olea 
e. latifolia). Its fruit is nearly double the size of the common 
olive, and yields an abundance of oil, but the latter is so strong 
in flavour as to be more relished by the Spaniards than by 
strangers. 

The Oxrvier a Fruit Arronpi (Olea spherica, N. Duh.) is a 
hardy French variety, which, in a moist, rich soil, yields most 
abundant crops of fine oil. 

The Oxivier PLevrevur (Olea eranimorpha, N. Duh.), or 
weeping ol've, is one of the largest and finest trees. Its branches 
are pendant, its fruit excellent, and the oil pure and abundant 
It is a very hardy sort, and grows best in damp valleys. 

The Ouivier Picnoutrye (Olea oblonga, N. Duh.) yields the 
fruit most esteemed for pickling. It grows quite readily in any 
tolerable soil, and is one of the hardiest varieties. 

There are two varieties of the olive, which are said to have 
been found not long since in the Crimea, lats. 45° and 46°, 
which bear abundant crops of fine fruit, and the trees endure a 
temperature in winter of zero of Fahrenheit. These sorts have 
not yet been introduced into this country; and though it is a 
desideratum to obtain them and test them at the South, yet it 
is not unlikely that, in common with many trees similarly re- 
ported, they may prove little different from the common olive. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE POMEGRANATE. 


Punica granatum, L.; Granatacea of Botanists, 
Grenadher, of the French; Granatenbawm, German; Jfelagr ano, 
Italian; Granado, Spanish. 


Tuts unique fruit, the most singularly beautiful one that ever 
appears at the dessert, is a native of China and the South of 
Europe. It grows and bears very readily in this country, as 
far north as Maryland and the Ohio River, though the fruit 
does not always mature well north of Carolina, except in shel- 
tered places. It is even hardy enough to stand the winter here, 
and will bear very good fruit, if trained as an espalier, and pro- 
tected in winter. 

The fruit is as large as an apple. Its skin is hard and leathery, 
of a yellowish-orange colour, with a rich red cheek. It is crown- 
ed in a peculiar manner with the large calyx, which remains 
and increases in size after the flower has fallen. There is a 
pretty bit of mythological history told by Rapin, the French 
poet, respecting this fruit. Bacchus once beguiled a lovely 
Scythian girl, whose head had been previously turned by the 
diviners having prophesied that she would some day wear a 
crown, and who therefore lent a willing ear to his suit. The 
fickle god, however, not long after abandoned her, when she 
soon died of grief. Touched at last, he metamorphosed her 
into a pomegranate tree, and placed on the summit of its fruit 
the crown (calyx), which he had denied to his mistress while 
living. 

The fruit of the common pomegranate is acid, but the culti- 
vated variety bears fruit of very agreeable, sweet flavour. The 
interior of the fruit consists of seeds enveloped in pulp, much 
like those of the gooseberry, but arranged in compartments, and 
of the size and colour of red currants. Medicinally, it is cool- 
ing and much esteemed, like the orange, in fevers and inflam- 
matory disorders. 

The tree is of low growth, from twelve to twenty feet, with 
numerous slender, twiggy branches, and is very ornamental in 
garden scenery, either when clad with its fine scarlet flowers or 
decked with fruit, which hangs and grows all summer, and does 
not ripen till pretty late in the season. It is well worthy of a 
choice sheltered place at the north, on a wall or espalier rail, 
where it can be slightly protected with mats or straw in winter; 
and it deserves to be much more popular than it now is in every 
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southern garden. If raised in large quantities there, it would 
become a valuable fruit for sending to the northern cities, as it 
is now constantly sent from the south of Europe to Paris and 
London, Hedges are very often made of it near Genoa and 
Nice. 

Propagation anp Cutture. This tree is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings, layers, suckers, or sceds. When by seeds, 
they should be sown directly after they ripen, otherwise they 
seldom yegetate. Any good, rich garden soil answers well for 
the Pomegranate ; and, as it produces little excess of wood, it 
needs little more in the way of pruning than an occasional thin- 
ning out of any old or decaying branches. 

Varieties. There are several varieties. The finest, viz. ? 

1, Tue Sweer-Fruirep Pomegranate (Grenadier & Fruit 
Douz), with sweet and juicy pulp. 

2. Tur Sus-Acip Fruirep Pomegranate; the most com- 
mon variety cultivated in gardens. 

8. Tur Wixp, or Acip-Frurrep Pomegranate, with a sharp, 
acid flavour; which makes an excellent syrup. 

Besides these, there are several double-flowering varieties of 
the Pomegranate, which are very beautiful, but bear no fruit. 
They are also rather more tender than the fruit-bearing ones. 
The finest are the Douste Rep Pomegranate, with large and 
very splendid scarlet blossoms, and the Douste Wuite Pome- 
granate, with flowers nearly white. There are also the rarer 
varieties, the YELLow. FLowrrep and the VariecatTep FLow- 
ERED Pomegranate—seldom seen here, except in choice green- 
house collections, 
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APPENDIX. 


REMARKS ON THE DURATION OF VARIETIES OF FRUIT 
TREES. 


Ir was, for a long time, the popular notion that when a good 
variety of fruit was once originated from seed, it might be con- 
tinued by grafting and budding, for ever,—or, at least, as sone 
old parchment deeds pithily gave tenure of land—“as long as 
grass grows, and water runs.” 

About fourteen years avo, however, Thomas Andrew Knight, 
the distinguished President of the Horticultural Society of 
London, published an Essay in its Transactions, tending entirely 
to overthrow this opinion, and to establish the doctrine that all 
varieties are of very limited duration, 

The theory advanced by Mr. Knight is as follows: All the 
constitutional vigour or properties possessed by any variety of 
fruit are shared at the same time by all the plants that can be 
made from the buds of that variety, whether by grafting, bud- 
ding, or other modes of propagating. In simpler terms, ‘all the 
plants or trees of any particular kind of pear or apple being 
only parts of one original tree, itself of limited duration, it 
follows, as the parent tree dies, all the others must soon after 
die also. “No trees, of any variety,” to use his own words, 
“can be made to produce blossom or fruit till the original tree 
of that variety has attained the age of puberty ;* and, under 
ordinary modes of propagation, by grafts and buds, all become 
subject, at no very distant period, to the debilities and diseases 
of old age.” 

It is remarkable that such a theory as this should have been 
offered by Mr. Knight, to whose careful investigations the 


* This part of the doctrine has of late been most distinctly refuted, and 
any one may repeat the experiment. Seedling fruit trees, it is well- 
known, are usually several years before they produce fruit. But ifa graft 
is inserted on a bearing tree, and after it makes one season’s fair growth, 
the grafted shoot is bent directly down and tied there, with its point fe 
the stock below, i 
flower-buds, and begin’ to bear, long before the yarent tree. 
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science of modern horticulture is so deeply indebted—as, how- 
ever common it is to see.the apparent local decline of certain 
sorts of fruit, yet it is a familiar fact that many sorts have also 
been continued a far greater length of time than the life of any 
one parent tree. Still the doctrine has found supporters abroad, 
and at least one hearty advocate in this country. 

Mr. Kenrick, in his new American Orchardist, adopts this 
doctrine, and in speaking of Pears, says: “I shall, in the fol- 
lowing pages, designate some of these in the class of old varie- 
ties, once the finest of all old pears, whose duration we had 
hoped, but in vain, to perpetuate. For, except in certain sec- 
tions of the city, and some very few and highly favoured situa- 
tions in the country around, they (the old sorts) have become 
either so uncertain in their bearmg—so barren—so unproduc- 
tive—or so miserably blighted—so mortally diseased—that they 
are no longer to be trusted; they are no longer what they once 
were with us, and what many of them are still described to be 
by most foreign writers.” 

Mr. Kenrick accordingly arranges in separate classes the Old 
and ew Pears; and while he praises the latter, he can hardly 
find epithets sufficiently severe to bestow on the former poor 
unfortunates. Of the Doyenué he says: “ This most eminent 
of all Pears has now become an outcast, intolerable even to 
sight ;” of the Brown Beurré, “once the best of all Pears— 
now become an outcast.” The St. Germain “has long since 
become an abandoned variety,” &¢., &e. 

Many persons have, therefore, supposing that these delicious 
varieties had really and quietly given up the ghost, made no 
more inquiries after them, and only ordered from the nurseries 
the new varieties. And this, not always, as they have confessed 
to us, without some lingering feeling of regret at thus abandon- 
ing old and tried friends for new comers—which, it must be 
added, not untrequently failed to equal the good qualities of their 
predecessors. 

But, while this doctrine of Knight’s has found ready sup- 
porters, we are bound to add that it has also met with sturdy 
opposition, At the head of the opposite party we may rank 
the most distinguished vegetable physiologist of the age, Pro- 
fessor De Candolle, of Geneva. Varieties, says De Candolle, 
will endure and remain permanent, so long as man chooses to 
take care of them, as is evident from the continued existence, 
to this day, of sorts, the most ancient of those which have been 
described in books. By negligence, or through successive bad 
seasons, they may become diseased, but careful culture will 
restore them, and retain them, to all appearance, for ever. 

Our own opinion coincides, in the main, with that of De 
Candolle. While we admit that, in the common mode of pro- 
pagation, varieties are constantly liable to decay or become 
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comparatively worthless, we believe that this is owing not tc 
natural limits set upon the duration of a variety; that it does 
not depend on the longevity of the parent tree; but uyon the 
care with which the sort is propagated, and the nature of the 
climate or soil where the tree is grown. 

It is a well established fact, that a seedling tree, if allowed to 
grow on its own root, is always much longer lived, and often 
more vigorous than the same variety, when grafted upon 
another stock; and experience has also proved that in propor- 
tion to the hkeness or close relation between the stock and the 
graft is the long life of the’grafted tree. Thus a variety of pear 
grafted on a healthy pear seedling, lasts almost as long as upon 
its own roots. Upon a thorn stock it does not endure so long. 
Upon a mountain ash rather less. Upon a quince stock still 
less; until the average life of the pear tree when grafted on the 
quince, is reduced from fifty years—its ordinary duration on the 
pear stock—to about a dozen years. This is well known to 
every practical gardener, and it arises from the want of affinity 
between the quince stock and the pear graft. The latter is 
rendered dwarf in its habits, bears very early, and perishes 
equally soon. 

Next to this, the apparent decay of a variety is often caused 
by grafting upon unhealthy stocks. For although grafts of very 
vigorous habit have frequently the power of renovating in some 
measure, or for a time, the health of the stock, yet the tree, 
when it arrives at a bearing state, will, sooner or later, suffer 
from the diseased or feeble nature of the stock. 

Carelessness in selecting scions for engrafting, is another 
fertile source of degeneracy in varieties. Every good cultivator 
is aware that if grafts are cut from the ends of old bearing 
branches, exhausted by overbearing, the same feebleness of habit 
will, in a great degree, be shared by the young graft. And on 
the contrary, if the thrifty straight shoots that are thrown out 
by the upright extremities, or the strong limb-sprouts, are 
selected for grafting, they ensure vigorous growth, and healthy 
habit in the graft. 

Finally, unfavourable soil and climate are powerful agents in 
deteriorating varieties of fruit-trees. Certain sorts that have 
originated in a cold climate, are often short-lived and unproduc- 
tive when taken to warmer ones, and the reverse. ‘This arises 
from a want of constitutional fitness for a climate different from 
its natural one. For this reason the Spitzenburgh apple soon 
degenerates, if planted in the colder parts of New England, and 
almost all northern sorts, if transplanted to Georgia. But this 
only proves that it is impossible to pass certain natural limits 
of fitness for climate, and not that the existence of the variety 
itself is in any way affected by these local failures. 

Any or all of these causes are sufficient to explain the appa 
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rent decay of some varieties of fruit, and especially of pears, 
over which some cultivators, of late, have uttered so many 
lamentations, scarcely less pathetic than those of Jeremiah. 

Having stated the theories on this subject, and given an out 
line of our explanation, let us glance for a moment at the actual 
state of the so-called decayed varieties, and see whether they 
are really either extinct, or on the verge of annihilation. 

Mr. Knight’s own observations in England led him to consider 
the English Golden Pippin and the Nonpareil, their two most 
celebrated varieties of apple, as the strongest examples of varie- 
ties just gone to decay, or, in fact, the natural life of which had 
virtually expired twenty years before. A few years longer he 
thought it might linger on in the warmer parts of England, as 
he supposed varieties to fall most speedily into decay in the 
north, or in a cold climate. 

Lindley, however, his contemporary, and second to no one in 
practical knowledge of the subject, writing of the Golden 
Pippin,* very frankly states his dissent as follows: “ This apple 
is considered by some of our modern writers on Pomology, to 
be in a state of decay, its fruit of inferior quality, and its exist- 
ence near its termination. I cannot for a moment agree with 
such an opinion, because we have facts annually before our eyes 
completely at variance with such an assertion. In Covent 
Garden, and indeed in any other large market in the southern 
or midland counties of England, will be found specimens of fruit 
as perfect, and as fine, as have been figured or described by any 
writer, either in this or any other country whatever. Instead 
of the trees being in a state of ‘rapid decay,’ they may be 
found of unusually large size, perfectly healthy, and their crops 
abundant; the fruit, perfect in form, beautiful in colour, and 
excellent in quality.” And the like remarks are made of the 
Nonpareil. 

Certain French writers, about this time, gladly seized Knight’s 
theory as an explanation of the miserable state into which 
several fine old sorts of pears had fallen, about Paris, owing to 
bad culture and propagation. They sealed the death-warrant, 
in like manner, of the Brown Beurré, Doyenné, Chaumontel, 
and many others, and consigned them to oblivion in terms 
which Mr. Kenrick has already abundantly quoted. 

Notwithstanding this, and that ten or fifteen years have since 
elapsed, it is worthy of notice that the repudiated apples and 
pears still hold their place among all the best cultivators in 
both England and France. Nearly half the pear-trees annually 
introduced into this country from France, are the Doyenné and 
Beurré. And the “extinct varieties’ seem yet to bid defiance 
to theorists and bad cultivators. 


* Guide to the Orchard, by George Lindley. 
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But half the ground is not yet covered. How does the theory 
work in America? is the most natural inquiry. In this country, 
we have soil varying from the poorest sand to the richest 
alluvial, climate varying from frigid to almost torrid—a range 
wide enough to include all fruit trees between the apple and the 
orange. 

We answer that the facts here, judged in the whole, are de- 
cidedly against the theory of the extinction of varieties. While 
here, as abroad, unfavourable soil, climate, or culture, have pro- 
duced their natural results of a feeble and diseased state of 
certain sorts of fruit, these are only the exceptions to the 
general vigour and health of the finest old sorts in the country 
at large. The oldest known variety of pear is the Autumn 
Bergamot—believed by Pomologists to be identically the same 
fruit cultivated by the Romans in the time of Julius Casar— 
that is to say, the variety is nearly two thousand years old. It 
grows with as much vigour, and bears as regular and abundant 
crops of fair fine fruit in our own garden, as any sort we culti- 
vate. Whole orchards of the Doyenné (or Virgalieu) are in 
the finest and most productive state of bearing in the interior 
of this State, and numberless instances in the western states — 
and any one may see, in September, grown in the apparently 
cold and clayey soil near the town of Hudson, on the North 
River, specimens of this “outcast,” weighing three fourths of a 
pound, and of a golden fairness and beauty of appearance and 
lusciousness of flavour worthy of the garden of the Hesperides,— 
certainly we are confident never surpassed in the lustiest youth 
of the variety in France. The same is true of all the other 
sorts when propagated in a healthy manner, and grown in the 
suitable soil and climate. Wherever the soil is not exhausted 
of the proper elements the fruit is beautiful and good. The 
largest and finest crops of pears regularly produced in our own 
gardens, are by a Brown Beurré tree, only too luxuriant and 
vigorous. Of the Golden Pippin apple, we can point out trees 
in the valley of the Hudson, productive of the fairest and finest 
fruit, and the St. Germain Pears grown by a neighbour here, 
without the least extra care, are so excellent, that he may fairly 
set them against any one of the newer varieties of Winter fruit. 

On the other hand, we candidly admit that there has been for 
some time a failure of many sorts of pear and apple in certain 
parts of the country. All along the sea-coast where the soil as 
light, and has been exhausted, by long cultivation, of lime, 
potash, and phosphates, the inorganic elements absolutely 
necessary to the production of fine pears, many varieties that 
once flourished well, are now feeble, and the fruit is often 
blighted.* 

* The symptoms of the decline or decay in the pear are chiefly these 
The tree apparently healthy in the spring, blossoms, and sets a crop of 
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The apparent decline in these districts is owing to the lightness 
of the soil, which in this climate, under our hot sun (as 
we have already remarked), lays the foundation of more thar 
half the diseases of fruit-trees—because, after a few years, the 
necessary sustenance is exhausted by the roots of a bearing tree, 
and every one knows how rarely it 1s re-supplied in this country. 
We can from our own observation on the effects of soil, take a 
map and mark out the sandy district on the whole sea-board, 
where certain sorts of pears no longer bear good fruit; while 
within a few miles, on strong deep loams, the fruit is fair and 
beautiful—the trees healthy and luxuriant. 

Nothing is more convincing, on this point, than to compare 
the vigour and productiveness of the old pears, at the-present 
moment, in the new soils of Rochester and Syracuse, abounding, 
not merely with vegetable matter, but with the necessary i- 
organic food, with the same sorts grown along the sea-board, in 
light soils, where the latter elements are no longer present in 
sufficient abundance. In the former localities, it is as common 
to see trees of the old variety bearing from ten to twenty bush- 
els of unblemished fruit annually, as it is in the latter to see 
them bearing only crops of blighted pears. 

Recent experiments have proved that it is not sufficient to 
bring healthy trees of the old varieties from the interior to the 
sea-board to insure, in the latter localities, fair and excellent 
crops. But, on the other hand, the complete renovation of 
blighted trees in light and exhausted soils, by the plentiful use 
of wood- ashes,’ bone- dust, lime, and blacksmith cinders, along 
with common manure, shows us distinctly that it is not the age 
of these varieties of fruit which causes their apparent decline, 
but a want of that food absolutely necessary to the production 
of healthy fruit. 

But there is another interesting point in this investigation. 
Do the newly-originated sorts really maintain in the unfavour- 
able districts the appearance of perfect health? Are the new 
pears uniformly healthy where the old ones are always feeble? 

Undoubtedly this question must be answered in the negative. 
Some of the latest Flemish pears already exhibit symptoms of 
decay or bad health in these districts. Even Mr. Kenrick, with 

all his enthusiasm for the new sorts, is obliged to make the fol- 
lowing admission respecting the Beurré Diel pear, the most vigo- 
vous and hardy here of all: “I regret to add, that near Boston 


fruit. Towards midsummer its leaves are disfigured witn dark or black 
spots, and except a few at the ends, fall from the branches. The fruit is 
covered with black specks, often ceases growing when at half its size, and 
in the worst cases the skin becomes hard, cracks, and the fruit s entirely 
wortliless, This rusty and diseased state of the skin, is caused by the at 
tack of a minute species of fungi (Uredo, Puceinia, ete.) which fasten 
upon, or are generated in vegetable surfaces in a languid state of health. 
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this noble fruit is liable to crack badly.’ We predict that many 
of the Flemish pears originated by Van Mons will become feeble, 
and the fruit liable to crack, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
in a much less time than did the old varieties. 

And this leads us to remark here, that the hardness of any 
variety depends greatly upon the circumstances of its origin, 
When a new variety springs up accidentally from a healthy 
seed in a semi-natural manner, like the Seckel, the Dix, and 
other native sorts, it will usually prove the handicgs. It is, as it 
were, an effort of nature to produce a new individual out of the 
materials in a progressive state, which garden culture has af- 
forded. Cross-bred seedlings—one parent being of a hardy 
nature, and both healthy—such as Knight’s own seedlings, the 
Monarch and Dunmore pears—are next in hardiness. Lastly, 
we rank varieties reared by Van Mons’ method—that of con- 
tinually repeated reproductions. This, as Van Mons distinctly 
states, is an enfeebling process—without any compensating ele- 
ment of vigour. Hence it follows, as a matter of course, that 
seedlings of the fifth or sixth generation, as are some of his 
varieties, must in their origin be of feeble habit. Van Mons 
himself was fully aware of this, and therefore resorted to “graft- 
ing by copulation”—in fact, root-grafting—well knowing that 
on common stocks these new varieties would, in light soils, soon 
become feeble and decayed. It is needless for us to add that 
hence we consider the Belgian mode of producing new varieties 
greatly inferior to the English one, since it gives us varieties 
often impaired in health in their very origin. 

If any further proof of this is desired, we think it is easily 
found by comparing the robust vigour and longevity of many 


80 or 100 years old, and still producing large crops of fruit— 
with the delicate trees of several new varieties now in our gar- 
dens from Europe. ‘These varieties are delicate, not only with 
respect to their constitutional vigour, but they are also more 
susceptible to injury from the severity of our winter’s cold and 
summet?’s sun. 

There are great advantages, undoubtedly, for soils naturally 
unfavourable, and for small gardens, in grafting the pear upon 
quince stocks; yet, as it diminishes the vigour of the tree, it is 
not impossible that continued propagation from dwarf trees 
may somewhat lessen the vital powers and the longevity of a 
given variety. 

The decay of varieties of the Apricot, or Peach, much shorter 
lived trees by nature, we seldom or never hear of Varieties of 
both are now in cultivation, and in the most perfect vi- 
gour, of 200 years’ duration. This, probably, is owing to the 
more natural treatment these trees receive generally, Varie- 
ties of the vine are said never to degenerate, and this is per- 
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haps owing to their having very rarely been propagated ty 
grafting.* 

We are not without remedy for varieties that have partially 
decayed in a certain district. If the trees have once been pro- 
ductive of excellent fruit, and are still in a sound condition, 
though enfeebled, a thorough renewal of their powers will 
again restore them to health. To effect this, the soil about. the 
roots should be replaced by new, enriched by manure or peat- 
compost, and mixed with the mineral substances named in the 
preceding page. The bark of the trunk and large branches 
should be well scraped, and, as well as all the limbs, thoroughly 
washed with soft soap. The head should be moderately pruned; 
and finally, the tree should be suffered to bear no fruit for the 
two following seasons. After this it will generally bear excel- 
lent fruit for several years again.t 

In making plantations of fine old varieties, in districts where 
the stock has become feeble, something may be gained by pro- 
curing grafts or trees from more favourable localities, where the 
fruit is still as fair as ever—and care should be exercised in se- 
lecting only the healthiest grafts or trees. Nurserymen in un- 
favourable districts should endeavour to propagate only from 
trees of healthy character; and if those in their own vicinity 
are diseased, they should spare no pains to bring into their 
nurseries, and propagate only such as they feel confident are 
healthy and sound. On them, next to the soil, depends very 
considerably the vigour or debility of the stock of any given va- 
riety in the country around them. 

In Mr. Knight's original essay on the decay of varieties, he 
clearly stated a circumstance that most strongly proves what 
we have here endeavoured to show—viz.: that the local decline 
of a variety is mainly owing to neglect, and to grafting on bad 


* We do not deny that in any given soil there is a period at which a 
variety of tree or plant exhibits most vigour, and after having grown there 
awlile it ceases to have its former luxuriance. The same is true of wheat 
or potatoes, and accordingly farmers are in the habit of “changing their 
seed.” The nutriment for a given variety is after a time exhausted from 
the soil, and unless it is again supplied the tree must decline. In light 
soils this speedily happens. In strong, clayey or rocky soils, the natural 
decomposition of which affords a continual store of lime, potash, &c., the 
necessary supply of inorganic food is maintained, and the variety conti- 
nues nealthy and productive. 

{+ it is not uncommon to hear it said that the Newtown pippin—that 
finest of all apples—is degenerating rapidly. The solution of this is easy. 
More than any other apple does this one need lime and high culture. In 
proof, we may state that never have there been finer Newtown pippins 
raised, or in so large quantities, as at the present moment on the Hudson 
River. One gentleman's orchards supply hundreds, we may say thousands 
of barrels to the London markets of the fairest, largest, and highest-fla- 
voured fruit we have had the pleasure of seeing or tasting. If any one 
will turn to page 62, he will speedily see why this yar ety has not fallep 
fnto dscay at Pelham farm. 
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stock. We allude to the fact repeatedly verified, that healthy 
young shoots taken from the roots of an old variety in apparent 
decline, produce trees which are vigorous and healthy. “The 
decay,” says he, “ of the powers of life in the roots of seedling 
trees is exceeding slow comparatively with that in the branches, 
Scions (or shoots) obtained from the roots of pear trees two hun- 
dred years old, afford grafts which grow with great vigour, and 
which are often covered with thorns like young seedling stocks; 
whilst other grafts taken at the same time from the extremities 
of the branches of such trees present a totally different charac- 
ter, and a very slow and unhealthy growth. I do not conceive 
that such shoots possess all the powers of a young seedling, 
but they certainly possess no inconsiderable portion of such 
powers.” 

This is nothing more, in fact, than going back to the roots, 
the portion of the tree least exhausted, for the renewal of the 
health of a variety when the branches of the tree have been ex- 
hausted by overbearing, &c. It is a simple and easy mode of 
increasing the vigour of a sort of delicate habit, to take scions 
from young root suckers for grafting anew. This can of course 
only be done with trees that grow on their own roots, or have 
not been grafted. And we suggest it, as worth the attention of 
those interested in gardening, to graft feeble sorts on pieces of 
roots, with a view to establishing them finally on their own roots, 
or to raise them from dayers, a more simple mode of attaining 
the object. 

Mr. Knight’s idea, that old varieties first decay in the north, 
while they yet remain comparatively good in warmer and more 
southern districts, is by no means borne out by the existing facts 
in America. On the contrary, the decline here, as we have al- 
ready stated, is almost entirely along the sea-board, and to the 
southward. In the inferior, and to the north, the same sorts 
are universally fair and excellent, except in cases where a dis- 
eased stock has been obtained from the sea-board, and has not 
recovered its health by removal. The whole middle and west- 
ern sections of the country abound, more or less, with the finest 
pears, of sorts that are in a state of decline on Long Island, in 
portions of New Jersey, or near Boston. But the influence of 
the soil, so far as our own observations extend, is, after a certaip 
time, always the same. In this light soil the pear and the 
apple soon become feeble, because the sustenance afforded by 
it is, after a time, insuflicient to keep the tree in a continual 
healthy, hearing state. The moisture afforded by it is not great 
enough to answer the demand made upon the leaves by our 
hot summer sun. Unless this is remedied by skilful culture, 
these fruits must more speedily fail in health in such districts, 
while in more favourable ones they will remain as sound and 
healthy as ever, 
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From these remarks, it wili be perceived how importatt it is 
in all exhausted soils to supply the necessary food to varieties 
that have “run out” from the want of it, and how unwise we 
believe it to be to reject such incomparable fruits as the New- 
town pippin, and the Doyenné pear, because 2m certain local 
districts, from causes easily explained, they have become feeble 
and diseased. 


Notre.—TZo prevent mice or rubbits from girdling trees.— 
reat injury is done to young orchards in some districts by the 
neadow mouse. This little animal always works wnder cover, 
and therefore does its mischief in winter when the snow lies 
deeply upon the ground. A-common and effectual mode of 
deterring it is that of treading down the snow firmly about the 
stem directly after every fall of snow. But this is a very trouble 
some affair. 

The following mixture will be found to be an effectual pre- 
vention, Take one spadeful of hot slaked lime, one do. of clean 
cows-dung, half do. of soot, one handful of flowers of sulphur, 
mix the whole together with the addition of sufficient water to 
bring it to the consistency of thick paint. At the approach of 
winter paint the trunks of the trees sufficiently high to be be- 
yond the reach of these vermin. Experience has proved that ‘t 
does no injury to the tree. A dry day should be chosen for its 
application. 

English nurserymen are in the habit of protecting nurseries 
of small trees from the attacks of rabbits, simply by distributing 
through the squares of the nursery coarse matches made by 
dipping bunches of rags, or bits of tow, in melted sulphur, and 
fastening these in split stakes a couple of feet high. The latter 
are stuck into the ground, among the trees, “at from 12 to 
20 feet apart, and are said completely to answer the purpose. 


Nors.— Wash for the trunks and branches of fruit trees— 
The best wash for the stems and branches of fruit trees is made 
by dissolving two pounds of potash in two gallons of water. 
This is applied with a brush at any season, but, perhaps, with 
most effect in the spring. One, or, at most, two applications 
will rid the stem of trees of the bark louse, and render it smooth 
and glossy. It is far more efficacious than whitewash, as a 
preservative against the attacks of insects, while it promotes the 
growth of the tree, ind adds to the natural lively colour of the 
bark. 

The wash of soft soap is also a very good one for many pur- 
poses. Though not equal for general purposes to the potash 
wash, it is better for old trunks with thick and rigid bark, as a 
portion of it remains upon the surface of the bark for some 
time, and with the action of every rain is dissolved, and thus 
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penetrates into all the crevices where insects may be lodged, 
destroying them, and softening the bark itself. 


Notr.—Key to French standard names of Fruit—To meet 
the wants of some of our farming friends, in various parts of the 
country, who are zealous collectors of fruit, but at the same 
time are more familiar with plough-handles than with the 
sound of Monsieur Crapaud’s polite vernacular, we have pre- 
pared the following little key to the pronunciation of such 
French names as are necessarily retained among the standard 
Varieties. 

So long as these sorts must retain their foreign names, it is 
very desirable that they should be correctly pronounced. To 
give to these French terms what appears to merely English 
readers the proper sound is often as far as possible from the true 
pronunciation. A skilful Hibernian gardener puzzled his em- 
ployer, a friend of ours, during the whole month of September 
with some pears that he persisted in calling the “ Lucy Bony,” 
until, after a careful comparison of notes, the latter found he 
meant the Louise Bonne. 

We have, therefore, in the following, eschewed all letters with 
signs, and given, as nearly as types alone will permit us, the 
exact pronunciation of the French names, 


KEY TO FRENCH NAMES. 


APPLES. 


Court Pendu Plat.—Coor Pahn du Plah. 

Drap d’Or—Drah dor. 

Fenouillet Gris—Fen;nool-yai Gree. 

Male Carle-—Mal Carl. 

Pomme de Neige.—Pum de Naije. 

Reinette Blanche d’Espagne.—Ren-ett-Blansh d’Espagne, 
Reinette Triomphante.—Ren-ett Tre-ome-fant. 


APRICOTS. 
Albergier.— A]-bare-je-ai. 


Briangon.—Bre-ahn-sohn. 
Belle de Choisy.—Bel de Shwoi-sey 
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Belle Magnifique —Bel Man-gne-feek”. 

Bigarreau.—Be-gar-ro. 

Bigarreau Rouge.—Be-gar-ro Rooje. 

Bigarreau Couleur de Chair.—Be-gar-ro Coo-lur de Shair. 

Bigarreau Gros Coeuret.—Be-gar-ro Gro Keur-ai. 

Bigarreau Tardif de Hildesheim.—Be-gar-ro Tar-deef de Hildesheim. 
Gros Bigarreau Rouge.—Gro Be-gar-ro Rooje. 

Griotte d’Espagne.—Gre-ote Des-pan. 


GRAPES. 


Chasselas Musqué.—Shah-slah Meuskay. 

Chasselas de Foutainebleau.—Shah-slah de Fone-tane-blo, 
Ciotat.—Se-o-tah. 

Lenoir.—Lun-war. 


NECTARINES. 


Brugnon Violet Musqué.—Brune-yon Ve-o-lay Meus-kay. 
Brugnon Musqué.—Brune-yon Meus-kay. 
D’Angleterre.—Dahn-glet-are. 

Due du Tellier.—Deuk du Tel-yay. 


PEACHES. 


Abricotée.— Ab-re-co-tay. 

Belle de Vitry.—Bell de Ve-tree. 

Grosse Mignonne.—Groce Mene-yon. 

Madeleine de Coursoh.—Mad-lane de Coor-son. 

Pavie de Pompone.—Pah-vee de Pom-pone, 

Pourprée Hative.—Poor-pray Hat-eve. 

Sanguinole a Chair adhérente.-—Sahn-gwe-nole ah Shair Ad-hay-rent 


PEARS. 


Amiré Joannet.—Am-e-ray Jo-ahn-nay. 
Ananas.—An-an-ah. 
Ananas @’Eté.—An-an-ah Da-tay. 
Angleterre.—Ahn-glet-are. 
Beurré.—Bur-ray. 

Belle de Bruxelles —Bel-de Broos-ell. 

Belle et Bonne —Bel-a-Bun. 
Belle-Lucrative.—Bel-lu-crah-teve, 

Beurré de Capiumont.—Bur-ray de Cap-u-mohn. 
Beurré @’Amalis.—Bur-ray Dah-mah-lee. 

Beurré Gris @’Hiver Nouyeau.—Bur-ray Gree Dee-vair Noo-vo 
Beurré Diel.—Bur-ray De-ell. 

Beurré Bronzée —Bur-ray Brone-zay. 

Bezi d’Heri.—Ba-zee Daree. 

Bezi Vaet.—Bazee Vah-ai. 

Beurré Crapaud.—Bur-ray Crah-po, 

3ezi de Montigny.—Bay-zee de Mon-teen-gnee. 

Bon Chrétien Fondante.—Bone Cray-te-an Fone-donte, 
Boucquia.—Boo-kiah. 
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Calebasse Grosse.—Cal-bass Groce. 
Capucin.—Cap-u-san. 

Chaumontel trés Gros.--Sho-mone-tell tray Gro. 
Compte de Lamay.—Conte de Lah-me, 

Colmar Epine.—Cole-mar A-peen. 
Crassanne.—Cras-sahn, 

Cnisse Madame.—Kuees Mah-dam. 
D’Amour.—Dam-oor. 

De Louvain.—Dul-oo-van. 

Délices a’ Hardenpont.—Day-lece Dar-dahn-pone 
Doyenné d’Eté.—Dwoy-on-nay Day-tay. 
Doyenné Panaché.—Dwoy-on-nay Pan-ah-Shay. 
Dumortier.—Du-mor-te-ay. 

Duchesse d’ Angouléme.—Du-shess Dong-goo-lame, 
Duchesse d’Orleans.—Du-shess Dor-lay-on. 
Enfant Prodige.—On-font Pro-deeje. 

Epine d’Eté.—A-peen day-tay. 

Figue de Naples.—Feeg de Nah-pl. 

Fondante d’ Automne.—Fone-donte do-tonn. 
Forme de Délices—Form de Day-lece. 
Forelle.—Fo-rel. 

Fondante du Bois.—Fone-dont du Bwoi. 
Fortunée.—For-tu-nay. 

Franc Réal d’Hiver.—Fronk Ray-ahl Dee-vair. 
Glout Moreeau.—Gloo Mor-so. 

Héricart —Hay-re-car. 

Jalousie —Jal-oo-zee. 

Jalousie de Fontenay Vendée.—Jal-oo-zee de Fone-ten-ai Von-day. 
Léon le Clere.—Lay-on le Clair. 
Limon.—Lee-mohn. 

Louise Bonne —Loo-eze Bun, 

Madeleine, or Citron des Carmes.—Mad-lane, or Cee-trone day Carn 
Marie Louise—Mah-re Loo-eze. 
Michaux.—Me-sho. 

Passans de Portugal.—Pah-sahn de Por-tu-gal, 
Pailleau.—Pahl-yo. 

Paradise d’ Automne.—Par-ah-deze do-tonn, 
Passe Colmar.—Pass Col-mar. 
Quilletette.—Keel-tet. 

Reine Caroline.—Rane Car-o-lene. 

Reine des Poires.—Rane day Pwore. 

Rousselet Hatif—Roos-lay Hat-eef. 
Sanspeau.—Sahn-po. 

Sieulle-—Se-ull. 

Sucrée de Hoyerswarda.—Seu-cray de Hoyersworda, 
Surpasse Virgalieu.—Seur-pass Vere-gal-yu. 

St. Germain.—San Jare-man. 
Sylvange.—Seel-vonje. 

Vallée Franche.—Vol-lay Fronsh. 

Verte Longue —Vairt Longh. 

Verte Longue Panachée.—Vairt Longh Pan-ah-shay. 
Virgouleuse.—V ere-goo-leuz. 
Wilhelmine.—Wil-el-meen. 


PLUMS. 


Abricotée Rouge.—Ab-re-co-tay Rooje. 
Diaprée Rouge.—De-ah-pray Rooje. 
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Drap d’Or.—Drah-dor. 

Jaune Hative.—Jaun Hat-eve. 
Mirabelle.—Me-rah-bell. 

Précoce de Tours.—Pray-cose de Toar. 
Prune Suisse.—Prune Su-ece. 

Royale Hative.—Rwoy-al Hat-eve. 


u*x We have added to the Index (at the bottom of the pages) such varieties 
as are referred to in the Bovy of the work, and were omitted. 


INDEX TO THE DIFFERENT FRUITS. 


[The standard names are in Roman letters, The synonymous names in /talic.] 


ALMONDS. 


Amande Commune . me 
Amandier Commun 
Amandier d Petit Hruit...... 
Amiundier & Coque Tendre.... 


Amandier des Dames.......++ 
Amande Princesse... .....000. 
Amande Sultane.......0.24+ 
Amandier Sultane..... he 5 
Amandier Pistache.......4.- 
Aminde Pistache ........-. 
Amandier @ Gro: Fruit..... é 
Common: Sweets oes s «0 cw cia os 
Amandier-Pécher ......4. arte 
Bitter: Almiodd o.-c3 ice 2s 
Common Almond..........6. 
Donx a Coque Tendre ....... 
Ladies Thin Shell...... Bee. a 
Long Uard-Shell Alinond..... 
Peach Almond...... See ste coie 
PECNCT 2 0) Sarena costal set elone Aybar 
Pistachia Sweet Almond Ds cmeyate 
Soft-Shell Sweet Almond... 

Sultan a Coque Tendre.....- a 
Sultana Sweet Alwond....... 
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Abbott's Sweet... ..c.ceeceee 
AGAINSi nu sje men oata sd Spore 
Aisopus Spitzenberg.....+++ . 
Asopus Spitzenburg ........ 
AQHOS Sina hikes aaaias 3 Ssetatenete)© 
WL O8 2's teeiacannewintets Bice cit ee 
Allum .:..-3. séees Sovcese 


| Alexander ..... 


WITEISCON Ae x e.5 sie.crs carn 
American Summer Pear. . 
American Golden Pippin..... 
American Beauty ........ 
American Newtown Pippin. . 
American: Pippin. >... «fes«s 
American Mammoth......... 
American Red Juneating ?... 
Amber Crab oss ceo aero 
AMI BIG: J Kea srotaese o Se.tiare aust 
Anglo- ‘American SO ene IS 


Api Cb0E ai arns Stel ee ole a onc 
Api Etoile 
Api Noirs 6. 71e isis ale.oia/elpis 
Avomatic Carolina.......... 
Arbroath Pippin ...... 
Ashland..... 


seem ee eee wees 


Autumn Pippin 
Autumnal Swaar.......... an 
Autumnal Sweet Swaar.. 

August Apple: c.te.ces os Ap 
Autumn Strawberry..... 
Autumn Sweet Bough 
AUTLOKGS saeco er wale araeiee. 6 
AUT OND aoe ce sa ca'os 
Augustine..,.....- 
PEVOLI Mick, ¢ 2.0 cineret oimtaleiate Uae oe 


see 


ROU isi cteia cei sia/ 
Bailey’s Spice.. 
Bailey’s Sweet..... 
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Page ! Page 
Bailey’s Golden........ bat iaeis, DATs BDO eae eee RE ets om @ sceeOU, 
Barbour........-- eee ocak eA PO MMR eae Raine ayo acs at Pein 74 
Baker's Sweet........ ob, cialis vet CME OLIWIESIAY Sheva fale» ietece' Bate land 208 
Balsiitma@teagys. nic/gaue. czteyo exe 6 sical Ltt) BOXtOrds | nt) 10 Soh smnietheseoketgias DO 
Bane: reerecy tax seis acs Vator: fel IBORSQOTMOT ooo ocitia aeons #1 209 
Barnetiinyad cer. cs ae sae Set LUO | DOPSQONY lau0.cec sdis1e ane tienes 209 
Ban ADple . «sive > «stele ee ces LOG.) Bonne de Mati-.. cise. soseces 136 
BALGORELCAPDUN =~ s:6 42 sa 2.216 T26 i Boas DUTE rae so eteacn etecretn 122 
Bayfordbur ‘y Golden Pippin. PAGS BOUMM so ieched scan rece eke 122 
Baldwin Sweet......... steal OO LESS i.e edaly stpeecsiaies aterm ues 
Bat By oradha eee ase repay .. 207 | Bowling’s Sweet.......... re ae 27) 
BOTA sistaide, ae'e 59.5 aeronnes ee w DTS POM ON. veles x et er eraiateld bee ge BO 
BQUEUNOTED «sca ia¥wtest o's wieiecine DY 4H AB TOA A Well wic\sje iets he) «sce nen 7A 
Belle-Fleur, Yellow.......... 42| Broadwell Sweet...-......+ ova Ue 
Bellen erty a sisreis\s ues asteral save 72 | Bread and Cheese Apple ..... 98 
Belmonte sk) clax sa sisi suoretan se a2), BROMMAMAR ss 5s o7 o-2c)siotaie se silo ae 
Beauty of eb xt edbt S| Brige Ss AUBULE.. << /s:sarelc sia sre 123 
Beauty of the West.......... 118 | Brittle Sweet . si hs eee aa 128 
Beeistedior oie cutierice sre ... 118] Brookes’ Pippin.. sv. sesatiees ease Renee 23) 
Belleiet Bonner 2, siavasmie-s5%% TB PAESMOW CP. Sratecate le dorotactes conte tala 209 
Belle-Fleur, Brabant......:.. 119} Brandy Apple........... -- 214 
Belden Sweet... > ois) ayctsiom LO | Buchanan... cme re sete. vie vies 74 
Ben Davis)... < o- ore 5 119 | Buchanan’s Pippin.. Valores ae 
Benny. goon ndeek tio pails 120 | Buchanaws Seedling... asiaeja ioe: 
BONO. spine -yors ease aahie ker 120i) Buekimeham: sires «sje LDA 
Betsy's Raney... < isrgieeks nue tem bo: Bek MeadOM sc sieiae «eters oteds 124 
Better than Good ccs assess 120 | Butfington’s Early........... 124 
Bentley's Sweet. . csi. eyeree BOM SUNG Go ob 0, «ocak excess care eee 124 
Beyvn's Favorite scars irisbicisvenes ODES Si) Gee PR Ree anes I OR 125 
PE UUEY PCO onl cuniche, aves soto 130 | Burr’s Winter SWeGbs caer Sirs 125 
Beard Burden... 2.20% Baie TR OR RL ete eee REST Ce ee ee 
BBCI ADB rs sors sais iuysljesageynicte LU UB RGET oe. olor. « amines 125 
Bedfordshire Foundling 50505 . 207 | Burlington Gr cening. afer agies 100 
Belie-Mleur. Red 25, cso eystsve stay 207 | Bucks County Pippin....... - 123 
Belle- Fleur, ROUGE sitet 207 | Burnhap Greening......... + 209 
Belden, or Red Cheek ....... 208 | Bullock's Pippin. eg! ‘ carsales 
BENNINGTON a's s35,550:8.058. 0178 cyl ASO | Bacercom bee. sr... cps.o.saerassielh «mig Ow 
Beanity ss srves ‘Greaves tied hess CRON RYOTE CRO ene ke OL waloo 
Bepry Bough «3. areas dete 222 | Carmel Sweet...,..... sath ous 210 
Bell’s Scarlet Pearmain...... 187 Caleb Sweet........... Bee teal 
DEG MAQUI. racks kor achosave Sits 96 | Cannon Pearmain......... me— L2G 
Brg Sweet... oi,0...006.6 bicun sree omanO. Camnk's Sweet... s1: a enmsttied 126 
Big Romanite ......000..+0. 220 | Camak’s Winter Sweet....... 126 
Big Vandevere.... «+++» 199] Capron’s Pleasant. ..... Biases: 
Birmingham....... SaaPeimatateaeOS |: GAMO LIMO: esc p:.0 Suse saplein au wee) ae 
Black. Coal «assay sun steve i ebalerues 121 | Carolina Red June .......... 127 
Bledsoe. Pippin «. ...:.) simile aes 121 | Carnahan’s Favorite......... 127 
Block ley.o.. /s,<:<tiveiwhcevee ais Zi CARED .1e.taccia oisie euniets stares soe learh 
Blalsely. x). «/aaphapity aperasac og LOM) Carnation 22 /j.003 «pans Ranere sh OKe 
Black. Apple of some... ,-.iar LBA |" Caywood)... % cic mien erewrs sae oy L28 
Black Apples..). .:.. «02.00, <1 208 | Canadian Remette...... 000. 99 
Black American ........ Se EyeeAGEl \CHWRE:s. « «:darstolvie scjp <-isiaw ee shawls 
Black Oxford 2.2 <icl-ss 01s, see OBR Cadet. is sac s.cice-s Se eet) 
Black Gilliflower..... ae 208 | Cayuga Red Streak.... ..... 198 
Blenheim Pippin..... emcee 208 | Canada Pippin...... Geers 
Blenheim Orange .....+..00¢ OX0) To) TR ET CO: 0 0) CB emer ee GY 
Blue Sweet ... 20600008000, 181.) Calville, White Winter........ 209 
BUS) TUNE... 60 xinzo, COTM, | OLDEN wa «acre naes dale haope 

Carter of Alabama .... 87-127 | Carolina Striped June,..... 127 
Oarrer of Virginia oe 
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Page 

Calville Blanche @TTiver ..... 209 
Calville, Red Winter ........ 210 
CO glville Rouge @Hiver....... 210 
Calville Rouge Srokeete Nia ate ooo e ea) 
Cambuthnethan Pippin....... 210 
Caan ace Seer cavalielteno ee aeons BLO 
Carbave'is Gradient ae ee 210 
Cash Sweet x pcaee ease eave 210 
Cutline. sncidssasedioe tee ee 210 
Cathead Sweet... ccc. cece 210 
Catshedd esti sv neeas geen 211 
Cuthead Greening. ....eeeees 211 
Catshead Beaufin .......60% apy ks: 
Canrpfieldyay., aaah eres 226 
CAP Gage aes eae eee 226 
Chabiner sv Large: inn Sewn ota 212 
Ehandleriassd can eee eee 128 
Cha llengebyac er /cwcra-ssttee hte 128 
@H AI pletin’ exc dorcercteveretante 6 - 128 
Charles: App lent stnicrrsatsianreiere 168 
Cheeseborough Russet....... 211 
Chester! diesaicravavsrets)sy ale emeeveror els 128 
GUTS ATI D/y ivy. cstetaiskevatelonterer ee 129 
Churchill Greening .......... 129 
Clarke Pearmain,. ..... ae ah ee 
Clyde Beauty. ..c..se00 cigs oe) 
CMS tate Amoi eat crass 211 
Clarmont Pippin ....scceees 212 
Cogswell........0% shelve Yaar Pre 9) 
Cogswell Pearmain. .......++ 45 
Cobbet?s Fall Pippin........ 99 
Cole isis ce CIEE Lyi ag A) 
Cole’ SiQuince..citonsewieie ween LOO 
Conway..... ects ipiats cletatol mou 
OoOpernet «crt idee ease 130 
ig s Market . artes Kos SMSO 
Cooper's Redling..... an DAT aos ERY 
Cornish Gilliflower........... 130 
Cornish July slower ?......... 130 
Connells Bancyae sure oe vis tots - 131 
Cornell's Favorite... 0%. selec 131 
Gos; Or Caasnsetserrvera > votes tL OL 
Cooper's Russeting .......... 225 
Coes: Spiceaiwersicicrsis WER aL OO 
Copmanthorpe Orab .......6. 187 
ORE vnc ON RE Oe le Reels MLAS 
Ooleman ...... Gleb ave deldle tele eee LOS 
Cornish Aromatic.......2... 211 
Court-pendu Doré.........++ 188 
Court-pendu Gris..........-. 213 
Court-pendu Plat............ 131 
COUTt-Pendth ais vio ea ediarieiteoes 131 
Court-pendu Plat Rugeatre... 181 
Court-pendu Hatra.........+ 131 
Court-pendu Rond Gros,..... 181 
Court-pendu Rose .........+. 131 
Court-pendu Musqué........ 131 
Court-pendu Rouge Musqué... _ 181 


Page 
Conrtion, Wick.c.: uence as 132 
Court of Wick Pippin. ...... 182 
Court de Withes. ceccciscess 182 


Connecticut Seeks -no-further... 110 
Cornanare Rosen. sie als OLS 


Cranberry Pippin... ..fv..... 132 
CHACIIN a etic etpeteuncateldee tals 132 
Crimson Pippin. . Seat cy, ec Alo 
Oram or Kinds «ac dateletse eles 211 
CROW, Way, 35) tastaree 2. teeta s 211 
UME. 5 ste botave.s lagaranoies ee (aes 182 
Cumberland Spice.........6 133 
Curtis Sweetie ccak ss ns 133 
CuprantiOvas o(sisia.e..0se ‘slsiele oiheaeOree 
Cras pal ai vodrecgin ort aidlormenares. 126 
Danver’s Winter Sweet ...... 138 
WEARS Se StS AGO ae dees, LOD 
Dainty Apple: Westies ale detetots 215 
DDE SD AGMNE «0.0 aisiete exeieisle Spnoc ht 
WDO=Bir cba givers ss, siete eis) at eorty as! 
DDcirtee 8: GRATE «sate elaele ato store EOL 
Dery INonsuchy; 5 crlesuetsteaia lets 1338 
Detroit: Blaelk.... 21. eee «ten 134 
DetroityRed jo... ici aletalete aleve 134 
DOB eter BOON LNT One ... 184 
Devonshire Quarrenden...... 134 
JORVIEE ee Baia gtsloi ce tante 6 211 
TDUSINO TES ave.ars le\.sy0.4)8 pero 133 
Donhbin ge lieayin. ns jete.cimcs to. oye =e ont et a WO: 
WiShAroOniey sitar cParyaeieky- sietere 135 
Domine vasts.siasSketermyeesnts 135 
Downton Pippin... .....--00+s 135 
Downton Golden Pippin. .... 135 
Downing’s Paragon.......... 136 
Doctor.. Rese ayseteene 211 
Dodge’s Early, Balen fee 212 
OWN .2 eincie ls we ple rebels 215 
Double Flowering Chinese Crab 229 
Double Flowering Apple ..... 229 
Double White Siberian Crab... 229 
Dati Ose zis Acs atone way 186 
Dutchess of. Oldenburgh cougars 136 
DOU Ate SOO (Oe C dane LAS, 
Dutch Mignonne carer ter ant LBM 
Duckett... Bek ajs ere PNedbeeio acer LOU 
TPH E Sah p8e «a e.niolsioiee wane LSS 
Dumelow’s Seedling.......... 212 
Dumelows Crab. vvecceees ejeyisln edi 
Dabo Codlini aaes steceie,e 1c herp 22 
Dyer, or Pomme Royale...... 136 
Barly Summer Pearmain.... 71 
Barly Harvest........052-00 74 
Early French Reinette.....-- 74 
Harly J0e..... -ssecececciees 16 
Early Sweet Bough. ....+++++ 86 
Early Summer Pippin.....+. 136 
Early Pennock. ..... d toe awe 


Rarly Long Stem............ 188 
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Page 
Early Chandler... .........05 138 
Barly Spice mecisniers as cicte vies 138 
Early Strawberry Apple...... 138 
Early Red Margaret ......... 13 
Early Red Juneating........ 139 
Barly. Chandler... si. esiele ete 212 
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arly Chasselas ....... feyete 2 S93) | laymnTs oes cies praratats tate east 341 
Early White Teneriffe .....+. 324 | Madeline ..... a alate se tiateiesre pei 321 
Early Sweetwater ....0...00- 326 | Madeline Notr.......+- srafera TOOL 
Early White Muscadine ..... 326 | Malmsey Muscadine.........+ 323 
HONE BUGCT: siyars «4 slorschatn oes 318 | Madeira Wine Grape....... 325 
HSH DUT ET: ws eisieverocetavelieleie = BOO LALAG Ue vars cistaia slelereterateral vials ake 825 
Eilsenborougn 10... escacsess 338 | Mammoth Catawba.......... 841 
ALY) Gy noe aston omen ted eee S380 || Maid 01a Foca twierave,a\ntous ote okays telaters 841 
Hsperione  wectieaww se igeeonsG ede | ALAMO UN Gitara\eleia'al anaraiseyareratal aerate 333 
Bann eut NOs we tall co eels 822 | Mawrillan Panaché......... 828 
Birttind omysniek dance cate eave 322 | Maurillan Noir Panaché .... 828 
Flame Colored Tokay........, 329 | Melier Blane ars wine oss wleie te 823 
BUCOSY eel Wa OL RON Be eID 319 | Miller’s Burgundy........... 322 
HOD IGN Ope am snopes emits eucivekers 3415) | Maller= Grapes nclactisersietriole ot 322 
FP ONC PANG sain sins aeiv lee. ai0)s 318 | Miner’s Seedling............ 346 
PrBMRERA OE 2 sce neice nits BLO S MaSsOUNls. s vslereiesstayecclaladcs apsiars 341 
Prgnkenthaler ... occ. eeeeee 319} Missouri Seedling. ........+. 341 
Frankenthaler Gros Notr..... 319 | Mohrendutte.........0eeeyes 319 
FH OMENEE Soanhirancxoh< tyevoleceeale a SD ALOR CU GMs cairo ela veln ie a6) 91 615s esate 320 
Frontniac of Alexandria ..... 325 | Morillon Hatif ........... . 821 
Garrigues..,..... ate oh ele ote 339 | Morillon Taconné........6+- 323 
Genuine Tokay on... verse totes 326} Morillon Noir... ....scceees 318 
Gibaralter ...... Aor tore ee . 819] Morone Farinaccio........+. 822 
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Morna Chasselas....... ode e828 |) ed Muscadine ....cs0000 00% 829 
MSE AUT BION 10 setttain pate thee > 823 | Red Frontignan ......0000 0% 828 
Moschata Bianza .......0... 826 | Med Constantia... 5... 006.00. 828 
Moscado Bianco ......+4 «++ 326 | Red Grape of Taurida....... 829 
Moscatel Commun. ......00+. BLE OMCtSSLANG «cna. ase cishenely Sietie)> 827 
MaesCat N0U% io cmerarnccc preter SEB) | Webs bom aera ranve,a ale, clot sicievejats «1s 325 
Muscat Noir Ordinaire....... B18 BRhemish Red .in.-o sieves ore 329 
Muscat Noir de Jura......... BUS Wrosel71 9... .c.cien te Meaterewiialen is 327 
Muscat @ Alewandria......... SLD MOURN ns ehoio tio gaie sisrnye SR /ere ols 318 
Muscat Blane 2 victeasiecislssisie 826 | Royal Muscadine............ 824 
Muscat Blane de Jura...... PROD COMMONER cio iovece'd o¢n, 030.0 tapstaus Se 845 
Muscat Bowye.. +. sass sess 828 | Rudeshimerberg.......0... 827 
SOTA G11 83s,oys, a 1s)sini aio Sioa 328 | Salisbury Violet ...........- 319 
UGE DOS BAS Saint, Peter's. aware apicteh iene 820 
PRO ATGILCT oi. essse) ase ioneisisytvaissee.8 826 | Sawvignien Noir..... ....++ 322 
BIR. vine x ote c2vsla isis oie: ote state S22) SCUppernon eg... rc ce wewwers ois 845 
RGOVT ODE. wicie, ne d:viave ane.o.e ereie 322 | Schuylkill Muscadell ........ 333 
Musk Chasselas i: .c0s esses 323 | Schuylkill Muscadine........ 33 
Nepean’ S \COnMStAMLIG s).icerarwio 8 326 | Schloss Johannisberg......... 327 
Norton's Seedling.......s0+++ BAD POEMITAS 2... pond, «isin soda sinianarenrlianeysie 322 
Nonton’s,¥ ineiniaenicers. ists 342 | Schwarzer Fruhzeitiger....... 321 
INGUPU sevetessis pais shdstolor-Ka ePIC 822) 1 Schnsartzer <x <+.0c22 ow dw ok oe 318 
Northern Muscadine......... 342 | Seotch White Cluster........ 324 
(Ut Ouaninnavtn Tatra aec tao CO IC BAD WSEMOT BOX 5:0 ,8<.n,5,<keeiromoenane 342 
Oldaker’s West’s Saint Peter's. 320 | Str William Romley's Black. . 318 
Par sleysleaved 0... winiviesersselerere 823 | Sir A. Pytches’ Black,...... 319 
Parsley-leaved Muscadine..... 323 | Small Black Cluster......... 318 
Pusse-longue Musqué.......- 325 | Spring Mill Constantia ...... 333 
Pa8G| MUS UG As siesefasaicis steaks 325 | Steward’s Black Prince....... 319 
Pei eee sslUng). ois asik-icre a, ae BONEN SUMMA ec foie cred apogers (usu sinje <rateveneye 825 
Pitmaston White Cluster..... 324 | Stillward’s Sweetwater........ 326 
[EAM er Dee a OS SEO GN) oe 318 | Striped Muscadine .......... 328 
Pocock’s Damascus .....+..++ 819 | Switzerland Grape.........-- 328 
POON, veveraacesckoreyainke oes PURE 820 | Swart’s Hlsenburg........... 338 
Powell... Satine RIAD SS || ASE STADE lca sise ees 333 
Purple Frontignan. Saar iae seo SIS) | Tokar Blaney cic. «os sha seis 326 
Purple Canstantia ........4- SUS! MOSK alo, of socks aust te eraiasseyets 345 
Purple Hamburgh.......+.+- 319 | Tontenham Park Muscat..... 825 
Pal enalemt G avercvatsr ciel czavemicielets G22 NL UAMULIVER AS cracie cols = ate. cca iiarercie 335 
RAAB Cisne: .yaratoreliorsy eisuersteibieres alesse 848) | Lrue Burgundy i... 6. 00ces 318 
Raisin des Carmes .......++ BQO || Drollinger c. ..ccesesise'e viceles 319 
Raisin des Cuba ....... SUA MBLOL ROLE Crate ccdeartiarcnime wagiire 319 
Raisin d@ Espagne ........ PE B20 Lurene: Black un sels sc ls se 321 
ROSH EP TECOCE yu: \cfeieganclaiensiots B21 | Valentine's. oss .. const das ce 319 
Raisin de Bowrgne ....+..++ 318 | Variegated Chasselas......... 328 
Raisin @ Autriche. ........066 SUBIC ARE Oto cn a claciaag cca ten) 346 
Raisin de Champagne......++ SPE Werdelposterreeciier «cle «e110 B25 
Raisin de Frontignan.......- BLOM GRORL tact wovle aici sieieiss/seisiei- 325 
PSU SUssseie, 0.01% sisi ve eleiete SOSA er acl RCO" clare uystusec.s.4> eels, spo75 825 
RGASU @ ALCS... :0\sereete tm eiolee 828 | Vitis Vulpina ......2...0+-= 345 
RED CC C8 «aie: naj crore. sfases ihe oiolofst 348 | Vitis Rotundifolia .......... 345 
Red Chasselas..........0. 00006 SOON VGCLORU Ma carrer sce, are «+ love, sions) spouse 319 
Red Hamburgh... 819 | Vrat Awérnas ....-+vesese 318 
Red Muscat of ‘Alecandria . . 320 | Warner's Black Hamburgh... 319 
Red Frontinae of Jerusalem. . 320 | Water Zoet Noir.......-+0 souk 
PREC. UCSLOTUG ra) ctslner ans ty ofaiaiel fe 335 | Water Zoete Blanc..... .. ses 826 
Red Seuppernong.,.....00+.+ 8838 | Wantage .ivsveeceerceveeee 329 
Red Muncy wrvercsrvesdevess 834 | Warren ...... Anu ctisnindod st 839 
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Page 
PICrMGULON  donsvatan sara Set 339 
Weisse Museaten Traube..... 326 
Welscherasesecsr shows see hs 319 
Weissholziger Trcllinger ..... 319 
West's St. Peter's .....cccese: 820 
White Muscat of Alexandria... 325 
White Frontignan........... 826 
White Sweetwater .......... 826 
Wihite cRORANn..: 6. cosmo wis. ote 826 
White Hamburgh ........... 327 
Wilitite (NG@e: ies craters te ayer 327 
Wibite Rissling:. iiccae aateltets 327 
White Catawba .<....i0ccces 346 
White Parsley-leaved ........ 828 
White Meltet ncn son anus meiner 328 
White Chasselas.. 1... s0.s0s 824 
Whate Mascot Sin x2. os ces 825 
White Muscat of Inmel....... 325 
White Constantia .......0005 326 
White Frontniadc....cec.seees 326 
White Muscadine.........5.. 826 
Wate EASON). vaa\s raison, ete 327 
White Pontrgals ie ovens alc 327 
Witte Rats, ove wveieisn. ares 0 827 
Wiesser Muscateller ........4- 826 
Winraetieie ax we Che seca Bierelekels wl eX 333 
York-Madeira,.seeesins cuneate. 346 

ay. MELONS. 
Beechwood’ scien «ewe Sine --. 688 
Black: ROG cvernt:<tejertejeteaisere 688 
Christiania sc% 2 sess. senate 688 
Citron 7s ae catsee ene s neerieteys 687 
Early Cantelope. .. . 6... temo 688 
Franklin’s Green-Fleshed..... 688 
Green Hoosainee. . 2-25 .s'e0 wee 689 
Improved Green-Flesh ....... 688 
LRCTCHIGS RADIO Accu tS 688 
Large Germiek 2. 5cc-sin 2 se 689 
Netted Cantelope .........-. 688 
INDE C a oraitsicnors aistate cao nee tenes 687 
Pine Apple. . cise cise #! heisyseie 688 
Rock Cantelope .......+..e0s 688 
Skillman’s Fine Netted....... 688 
Sweet Ispahan.. .....2...0. 689 
2. WATER-MELONS, 

Apple Seeded............ vere OOH 
Bradford teicws vee cnt nears 690 
Carolinas «s.iett.taetalenetea eter aiohs 689 
Clarendon, or Dark Speckled.. 690 
Ice Cream....... Sieve delaterer OUI 
Tmiperial ) \.1t.ieitesiolete otis . 689 
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Mountain Sprout............ 691 
Mountain Sweet........ eis free MOON 
Odell’s Large White......... 690 
ORANG 'S.G stccc ane sateen ee 691 
Ravenscroft. <,i0n dese ve ae 690 
DOMMCD: 2 eewsic saci Ries amen 690 
Spanish... sn geacweek wee ae 690 
The Citron Water-Melon..... 690 

MULBERRIES, 
Black,.or English... .. 0.205658 347 
JOWNSOD .« <jarciencisigs Sadie Baeen 847 
REGO ask icrenaieialenhiiewtio mere cheese 847 
Gverbearin gy. 6.2 emir eens . 847 
NECTARINES. 

AMET SON Sra0 a area Gels olen OS 650 
Anderson's Round .......4+. 650 
DAT ENUACRC retann see tareas is ahs -eieiurene 649 
BS Uceole MVinrisarey. aNet ccerahatal ee) cetore 647 
BUGCICIETS sistste pies qaions Srctunsisnetoves 650 
Boston.) \ catenins 645 
Broombield sy .scesie.5-0-s sista wes 649 
Brugnon Red at the Stone.... 649 
Brugnon Hétive .......0. 00s 649 
Brugnon de Newington....... 650 
Brwgnon Violette Musquée.... 651 
Brugnon Musquée... sce ..+e- 651 
CUR ETROW Fe waists cha sini iene ake 646 
Common Hlruge ..cceseesees 646 
Cowdray White... ....seseees 647 
WANG Leterse s)<icveiNersywals, isdeers 650 
DOWNGOD s/s neko eileen 645 
DLA S: iis icas epee eornielotees 646 
Dusidu Delliéris he aeeterenees 645 
DUE TRUCE Sinterncicrtn sade Werewiviate 645 
Drterde Tel Orns nies seerole exseven 645 
Dislecnde Willey... <tietsie sti tian ate 645 
LEO ly BUGEde: cin aly ey tele Seis Ke 650 
Early Black Newington...... 650 
Early Brugnon......eesees +. 649 
Larnly Violet... ast vieekieee 649 
Bu Bey sin,. nis ae ereete tee 646 
Emerton’s New White ....... 647 
Fainchild’s:.aneicctees alte etic 646 
Fairchild’s Barly... soi ve 646 
Pine Gold-Fleshed... 0.22.00 650 
TCR Sieiii a navahancicceteoys latte ce ea OLY 
Ors yt saccbore raster eae lators 651 
French Newington .......+.. 650 
Goldene eee ees. Jee heat 650 
Hardwicke’s Seedling ......,. 647 
Hardwicke Seedling........ wie MOLT 
Hampton Court. ....+06 wees 649 
Hunt’s Tawny......... aie eae HOLE 
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Exmt’s Large Tawny. ...ce.ee 
Hunts Barly aides: aidie Motsteteis 
LARGE Neal Osi acs: cPoser Nene a 
Large ISC CHC eb aie enone. a auete.e 
Later Greener thei Soke a 
TPG 8 son cess cov, a ae 
DGeAbz Stirgracsiascoahita ar saree rene 
Lord Selsey s Elruge ........ 
Lucombe’s Black... 00.0. ote 
Lucombe's Seedling........+. 
Mati OY..syaiszitesevelaecernere oe “5 
GLI yowayntonstassren eye Arcelor 
Neds, Whittersica'. dceastawNe sare 
MemeScanlet.. eisiavdtdeoreestte oe 
Nei WUhiite:.%.. ccclevsiexs, edie 8 
New Dark Newington........ 
New Barly Newington ....... 
Newing@toni.s cfs pereestehet scree 
Newingtod Manly oc. sorcas 
Oathcndsin aerate Hee hig 
QUA Winite saz. csiava  ooeueraerts 
Old Boman xc Walesa ase te 
OVE Newriin (tO pi shejoieharesaceyes= a4 
ORG EA cimeosanclente morn Beebo 
Perkins Seedling... Lincinas 
Peterborough 2. 5.3 .:.u ices ats 
Petite Violet AUD sete ices 
Peterborough ...... Bick shatetceee 
Pitmaston’s Orange.......... 
Red Roman arr cw cisvels eraiaiate 
TROT Gig Rogsa.che cole kesmicieke sPeitre fel 
Rough Roman ...... Slave syehaiete 
Scarlet Newington .......... 
SCAG LOL cae ereelea tore utee fataiees 
Sion: Hill oo seis 60.0 fe euraar sts ; 
Smith's Newingten.........5. 
SPI ng GIOVE. «meuatercieeretel-telete 
Stanwick........ aiareqersenane ate 
TCR Scio poeta eri latehorekoneeee ok ote 
Ver nash. asters dyad Sis 
Violette (Bativien nc cjecras save “i 
Violet . au senatete 
Violet Red at ‘the ‘Stone sueharoions 
Violet Musk... ....35 Ricveustetara 
Violette Angervillieres...... : 
Violette Musquée S istaversnsare heats 
Williams’ Orange.....+.s0s- 
Williams’ Seedling... siotalohatetey- 8 
NUTS 

Chestnutiny. inn rena a 

Chinquapin, or Dwarf Chestnut 
Cosford Filbert......... Segttisle 
European Walnut ........... 
Filbert. scwasks « Tohsbeisetetelriaisiats 


FrizzledsFilbert. sit. so «aes 


349 
349 
849 
348 
848 
349 


Biekony Niit.arsiciais)seyi'srd ests 
Northamptonshire Prolific Fil- 

WO Glut heree ea eccustaise ais or etait 
Red Filbert ..... ai cancisgetexoueus 3 
Wibite Milbert.o 5... scclge state C 

OLIVES. 
Broad-leaved. , oso, saiseivesres 
Long- leaved. Seissoveteaeiaiuiets 
Olivier a Fruit “Aprondic Atgtisliciets 
Olivier Pleureur ss 5/..<.< s/tsacsere 
Olivier Picholine’ .... csj1«<' see 
Wikd American... . s/o. save sete 
ORANGE FAMILY. 

1. Oranges. 
Bepgar Oty eperesemcvern's cvereisiaie os 
Blood Red: ....05 nitslejaieratsrets i 
Common Sweet...........+. 
NOGA D EEC SAECO NC oe Qo 
Maltese sc sisi. secis saareaiits 5 
Mianrdariny, cicls-ergsers ears EBACE 
Peer -shOpeds.'s.s)0«:n1 s,s eeiataes 3 
RHODE. x0. ahs ou ete. /A 0 Boovom a : 
Bewille. osc. iw siegenavets A Gate 
StaMichaelisic cocks esc ss Petes 
Sweet-skinned........ shavelsrete 

2. Lemons. 
COMO. = -eceisilesocie Eraiarelcieva 
SWVC Clic as vial onatmvoreNe asiershoyeie cies 

8. Limes. 
C@OTIMON =i ciareiclgste tne series 
Pomo d@- Adamo Sevens attire 


4. Citrons. 
Wit REE SEBS Ba aiodad ote wus 
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Abricotée...... Py aaa tears alta) ars 
COMES CODG erie. accciniie's Tate 
Admirable Tardive.......0+++ 
Admirable Jaune......seee-e 
SE COO REINA Beene OCG ACERT OR OG 
allberg Jawne..... Oe oe a 
BAMAIVE ss era ele\a;bi'sreveyotsa 6 Wifarelgrecaloils 
Algiers Yellow.......+++2+0+ 
Algiers Winter .....- Sreaates ete 
Apricot Peach.....1++++++s 3 
ASTON el 5) ol 10,1046, sini efeye'sl cress, ols e 

Avant Rouge .cscsssseee ves 


Page 
348 


349 
849 
3849 


697 
697 
697 
697 
697 
696 


694 
693 
693 
694 
693 
6938 
694 
694 
694 
698 
694 


694 
694 


694 
694 


699 


629 
607 
609 
629 
613 
634 
611 
639 
689 
629 
607 
622 
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Page 
Avant Péche de Troyes ...... 622 
Avant Blancheé...i0..6s. e080: 623 
Batcheldericsn sds ccs spain 607 
Baugh ckge ye esis Se in caieie 608 
BaldwintsLeater..). <2 seaeae 607 
Barnin@tontecs 001s cc vatcle «6 Sats 607 
VEIT Ons oe eI OG OO OD 619 
Baxter's Seedling ......+.00s 617 
Bellec@evWatry cr.\cichiecisiefovereiate 609 
Belle Beatez ous a okie wees 616 
Belle BaUusses = s'ssoisecvene ns 616 
BONIS. 2 Hand SEAMS vis Caahe 609 
Bellecande .osicnssie cmon wes. 608 
Bercons Yellowsspeve saenane 629 
Blood Clingstone............ 635 
Blood Cling’ 2 ccwe ow ena oeen 635 
Blantony Cine kerr ciapvealels 635 
Bour dine’ UH eiase access 619 
Boman Sache ns es age Stee emilee 619 
Bor denwx Clini ere ea lePatetscsiers 635 
Brevoortives+.a sate cries 608 
Brevoort’s Morris ....:...0+. 608 
Brevoort’s Seedling Melter.... 608 
Brentford Mignonne.......+. 608 
Brown Nutmeg. o's sik oe sla oe 622 
Brees). acc aes Seine eee 609 
Buckingham Mignonne...... 607 
Cambridge Belle............. 609 
Carpenter’s White........... 609 
Catherine’ wf cs aveetires tuesete 636 
Chanerlitere x2 + hen wees oes 609 
Chancellotieknssniecemeribieee 609 
Chinese: Clin weiss, oi:a | acstone 636 
ORinese Peach: 5.00 nem muse ceosenis 643 
Claret. Cling stone, «01s» xiea% 635 
OUT Cap era ees bce Bp aos 5c 610 
Colonel AusleYySerscceccarecs 607 
Cole’s Warly Reds .s...-:esie0 oe 610 
Columbus, Jumes ce dAcesenre a 610 
Cole’s White Melocoton...... 620 
COoliimibia... ic. cee ierestete ies. 629 
COLO neh ckinNed wane cure 614 
Cooledge’s Favorite ....... "ne Bd 0 


Cooledge’ s Early Red Rareri ue 610 
Crawford's Early Melocoton... 630 
Crauford’s Ear Ly oebemeles Senet §30, 
Crawford’s Late Melocoton... 630 
Cranvfords Superb Malacatune 630 


Coit TCV tire eu RETO ee BegeVe 614 
TPA OFC 0 Aagorcess wo eaten Siravale 629 
DOr atige eM perc alas Ieee ener 629 
Double Montagne ..........- 610 
Double Mountain... .....+++. 610 
Dorsetshinesa. wa eeerrokt 622 
Double Swalshize nic. crstseletsts ote 625 
Doraloo: Cling, ticeatemereietts 636 
Double Blossomed........... 642 


et eee 


Early Newington Frcestone... 
Early Sweet Water.......... 
Miapliy Mald Cb sr itauasyors sialsyexalete 
Early Admirable ............ 
Early Chelmsford. ;, ¢..ii-0<s0~ 
Early Royal George......... 
Early Garlande.......2..006 
TLONUY: PUM DUE ns arouses else mies 
Early Newington........0-+ ° 
Barly Crarapord... a.0.06s ws sve 
Early Purple Avant ........ 
aly Maa oa..7y wiestewnsrieeee 
Early Vineyard... ..6seeceee 
Early Newington. .......++4 
Barly -Bourdene . «<i sire 20s 
Barly Royal George .......4. 
Early Red Rareripe......... 
Early White Nutmeg ........ 
Early Red Nutmeg........+ 
Edgar’s Late Me/ting....... : 
Edward's Late White ....... : 


Emperor of Russia .....3.60. 
PANOVITC ire: wesgeiw ewpanierr as ie le 
Favorite Red........ Ree et 
Hime Heat Wscank see <iusraywisia se 


French Chancellor .@......+ 
French Bourdine.......+-.06 
French Magdalen .........+0 
French Mignonne .......+00+ 
French Rogal George.......++ 
HMI CP SO Riieia ein ier, dlorohtemererers 
Biilicer son) s, Lar l3f.sivis:« wimg ie 6 
Galande oon ae eer te 


Golden. Mignonne.. ...ve.eees 
Gold: Pleshednisate test pene 
Green Nutimmegiaci citeies siete . 
xrithithics S.ceuasisuepeeres auve 
Grosse Mignonne .........6- 
Grimwood’s Royal George .... 
Grimwood’s New Royal George 
Gros Mélocoton .... .0. e008 

Gros Persique Rouge ........ 
Grosse aune Tardive .......- 

Griffin's Mignonne........ 
Grimwood’s Royal Char lotte. . 
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Haines’ Early Red........... 616 | Madeleine Rouge Tardive..... €28 
Hastings’ Rareripe........... 617 | Madeleine Rouge a Moyenne 
Hative de Ferricres.......... 617 leita tnets ces eae O20 
Hatchigtacc es Steet ee 8 . 631 | Madeleine & Petite Fleur ..... 625 
Heath in. ss: Svea ...-++ 637 | Madeleine Rouge & Petite Fleur 625 
Heath Olingstone..........- RCSA MBM nara uke eye wise Aeon, OL 
Henry. Clay ee ceteeins ageises 617 | Malte de Mor imandie a reentine ae 619 
Hero of Tippecanoe....... Pee ee | Alanmothiick o's xs Sc Hipe 614 
Hoffman's POUT Sista aan 620 | Malagatune... ater ae COZ 
Hoggs Melocoton ..... te ee C82 eMalacahune es... ves ce es 632 
Horton’s Delicious...... ..--- 687 | Marie Antoinette ....... Bt LOBE 
Honey's ae Bellere Fe FOOD | LCrelguy = .touis tees Se eee . 631 
Hull's Athenian:.. ...c.e8 1688) | WMellish's: Favorites... vs. 622 
ELV SIO) 3 acs iejaiocm a atte weseee 687 | Millett’s Mignonne.......... - 625 
Hyslop’s Clingstone. . SReTOST | nGnOnne sce eee Sean ste 616 
Incomparable.......... «.... 638 | Montgomery’s Late.......... 621 
Teele de Paris vaaiesiaiens vines 6 619 | Monstrous Pomponne........ 640 
EDIE talc) aha chaos nie! stein tereteyetate- ate 617 | Monstrous Pavie...........- 640 
Jacques’ Rareripe........ Wee OO, | Wlontagne.nise es aceilocsce es CLO 
Jacques’ Yellow Rareripe..... 631 Montauban..........- Spinnge wsAl 
SACKLOMS CliN Gasca a ate ole eeee 6388 | Molden’s White...... sipcicuandty Glee! 
TAVGEEP CACTI, arson Wieretetatat aes 648 | Moore’s Favorite....... Shiro (rl 
Johnson's Early Purple s Sy er iOG | Moore B.JUNes . a7. es «eee 621 
Jones’ Early......... «...++- 617 | Morris’s Red Rareripe.... 620 
Jones’ Large Early .......... 617 | Morris’s White Rareripe... 620 
Judd’s Melting ............. 619 | Morris Red ....... SCARS 620 
Kenrick’s Heath........... SAP OLS Morris's Winters. sc sececees 620 
Kennedy's Carolina ....,.... 689 | Morris’s White Freestone..... 620 
Kennedy's Lemon Clingstone.. 639 | Morrisania Pound......... -. 620 
PP Admirablesins scrste'ss ieee e's 618 | Morrison's Pound ........+. 620 
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Potre Liard Paes Deeb 26: || Rousselétdbati€i noses dee. oO OL 
Poire Niel 2. ceswewess ...... 526 | Rousselet de Rheims ....... . 581 
Princesse Marianne.......... 581 | Rousselet ....6.ceccccsesess 581 
PROC ic. casera saw 8 oN Ral Bd NOSE, | LUOSENDIINE 1. heviclde clas eeuieas OOO 
Present de Malines .......... 582 | Robinson.... 2.2.0.5. Scere LODO 
Pucelle Condesienne ......... 582 | Robert’s Keeping............ 564 
Prati iteraessen siesta seeees 587 | Royal Tairling...... sitotererste OOS 
Prevost....... shears ws... 537 | Rushmore’s Bon Chretien..... 575 
Princess Maria.,............ 580 | Saint Germain, Brande’s ..... 541 
Princess of Orange...... ..-. 580 | Salisbury Seedling ..... bh ereere Oak 
Princesse @Orange.........- 580 | Sanspeau, or Skiuless......... 542 
Princesse Conquete........+. 580 | Saint Germain de Martin... 532 
Princess Charlotte...... wee. 580 | Saint Sampson....... Seneca 
PRUE. ee OR ook ROLL | DACRE LOMOCKEs wives «a Peete OA 
Princesse de Parme...... nee 622 | Sabine: d Hie. 2... Rletee ctalerarecsien Olde 
Prince's Sugar v0 ots. sia PEGS: SONG R a rehcccielete late ate ale Oates 564 
Prince's Sugar ve win tetas 082 | Baten Vert. onc. Malgerecidstereele OS 
Prince Albert anys vclelcter e's .. 537 | St. Germain Blane.......... 577 
Pulsifer sinter deters eeeeeeees 588 | St. Jean Musquee Gros ...... 578 
Royale... Stic Gelso wiolanteniters 647 | St. Jean Baptiste............ 546 
Oueen si earnest Pee e 678 | St. Michael Archange........ 546 
Queen of the Low Countries .. 680] St. Vincent de Paul.......... 847 
Quilletétio “arissA bowels .. 588 | St. Dorothee:.....5...... ee B47 
Quinnipiac .........05 Abaco 647) StGhislain sy .catee osloe cies 2 DET 
Raymomds 0 cociteye sess Fe oat, 2HS8 [MOU MA MATCH priate Asleheisielee ness OFS 
Rapelje ......6.. Swed eee 688 |-St. Germaine. | seo. 8s jee (DAS 
Read's Seedling............. 580 | St. Germain Gris ........... 548 
Readings. cece is weceeees 588 | St. Germain Jaune.......... 548 
Regintin.. Sralstete Jibs eeee es -DO2 | Str Germain, Prince’six. 2.0500 OLS 
Real Jargonelle shots eleledet eens SOLA: te MCT rata ates Zietere lelectra OAD 
Retour dé Romess aise nee se 080 5) Ola DOMISe orntetyeioue eres ac «ve 581 
TECUG CTE ctaietersteielot Bon AD GOR 436 | St. Germain @ Hie .......... 582 
Red Doyenne .......+- veces 487) St. Michael. d Hiver.......... 484 
Red Bewrr sce vie. vivvie's ss «es 437 | St. Michael...... Me ees os. 436 
Red Cheeked Seckel..... bMS AAS SAL ICRELi a. . asses ole states SOU 
Red Bewrrée eis bs Ge este cee ATL SE Michel Doren. 22 cileecs dae AOU 
Red Muscadel........+. Sees TOL GHP Mesto Bees oss Oe AB 
Ried. Cheekioruacevste suvemeet Dad: Ser Jean toniclcciers sate croitateecies. AbO 
Reine des Pays Bas..... Tee (580 | SEVoRn's Peartnas toss cee 400 
Reine Caroline... 4:8: sees + 80.| St. Necholas. ons siee ce we ve FeO 
Richards. .....s0: lee.cceess 40 | St. Herblain’d’ Hiver ..... 6.2 664 
Rigelle’s srs Geek issciers se S040 | Sabine. ats eer Bidislste che olarelen lke 
Rousselette ad Hiver.. weceseees 577 | Schone wnd Gute.......+.... 455 
Roi de Rome......eeeeeee0++ 526 | Scotch Bergamot............ 565 
Royal d Angleterre. .......+- 587 | Sept-en-quewle ......+-eee00- SIT 
Roe’s Bergamotte............ 540 | Selleck .........--:eeee+20- 543 
Rousselet Esperen... ....... 540 | Serrurier.......-...+++22+. 548 
Rousselet Double............ 640 | Seigneur d Hsperin .......0++ 439 
Rousselet Enfant Predigue ... 640 | Seckel........+-.eeeeeee25. 443 
ROpesa.ter.ctl oc Ea RR ee OAL. [MOACCIELCitareerete Ne aes she eee 443 
Rosabirne........sseceeee+ 541 | Seigneur @Hiver........+.. . 428 
Rousselet Vanderweckea..... 541 | Sheldon.......... hve lear 444 
Rousselet Stuttgart.......... 541 | Shenk’s...... etahstale eles state ¢ AO UG 


Rostizer.........0e-e00.---- 442 | Sheppard........0 see sevens B48 


748 PEARS. 
Page Page 
Shori’s St. Germain ...... See DS 2) || SWANS EE ate tela versions aninrede ~. 583 
Simon Bouvier........... oat BAS || SUCRE za cels vind sinie wibaeleiaetes 04S 
Silliman’s Russet ?.. wee, 572 | Sylvanche vert d Hiver....... 424 
ICU ee. Grata Na fralstetaiale| aterelsietnne 435 | Sylvange’.. cic: «> ewe cess ... 583 
eehel ss wiaieic terete cise mie ites 443 | Tarquin de Pyrennees........ 556 
Smi h’s Bordenave........++- 520 | Taylor Pear...........- ec eeODe 
Smith's Pennsylvania rc RR ES BIO \' Sean 2 cs. 5. cs cetehne ieee s rise 551 
Brvokelouse sche oo sibrcw eee ate BOB) | LETICIA ace aisssiv civ mucners/ so pepelesiole 564 
SNOW LOWE a5 5. « wtaiaiake widtenels 500 | Theodore Van Mons......... 551 
9200 Peat’... «0+ ws shies 3, 436.| Thompson's <0 stasis esses 552 
BOWEGITE Fics cassie siento sinter BTM | PROT p< 5 cee's feiss eheve Si lsiejetets tere 553 
Souveraine @Hvier ....e.eeee Bez | aabwerlinek o5.), sic els aie sielete .. 553 
Soldat Laboureur..........:+. 543 | Lhorny Rose .....0..cervees 583 
Souveraine de Printemps .... 544 | Tillington........ SipracheloietareiesOO4: 
Souveraine d’Ete............ 545 | Totten’s Seedling.........+4- 553 
Sommer Apothekerbirne ..... 583 | Triomphe de Jodoigne....... 553 
Sommer Gute Christenbirne .. 583 | Triomphe d Hasselt........-. 554 
Spice, or Musk Pear......... 581 | Trowe de Montigny ....++.++ 474 
SPONGES areleleratstoleieteloreinlete ... 481 | Triomphe de Nord........+-- 554 
SUC Butler areas lesion a .. 567 | Triomphe de Haslet......-... 554 
mee wists eee CGH Stan Sasie 567 | Trout Pear ...... siPateipnts ein 500 
ETI paces Sentences AD ylers* ype smeisewietiae ete ote 553 
Stavens? Genesee. RS eR RROD] LEVSODG cxcccaste erento Srursleleieine late 445 
Shy nlanawe-. Jewel weeteee ane Gel OO 2.) Wieserals iviece 1S ioubeXole parece 514 
SHiyer’c' ic/ccsiseloyein aie siete ae isealees 546 | Unedales St. Germain... 537 
NONE... |. s aiate. «oleae eee wy eebelens BSL, | Upper Crust acs csaicicle awsteiterr 553 
StQUntowig ss és cespt = lope pints 457 | Urbaniste....... een etepete 445 
Suore Wert es ua access SO e WiC AN ccna sie ote, oes ae aI: 554 
RiiearLOD /..cee amicus aaa cia tere DOOM EVan Buren fa. sos aie wiser + 554 
Sucree de Hoyerswerda...... 682 | Van Marum........ ain lsisiwwiveete 554 
Sugar of Hoyersworda .....+.- 582 | Vallee Franche..... ..-...- 584 
Sullivan ..... Te ADR aerate ..- 549] Van Mons Leon le Clere...... 584 
Supreme de Quimper Ss aityeretets 549 | Virgouleuse........... ecvwre 584 
Surpasse Meuris. ....... 20000. 549’) Vanquelin... . 2 ..:00s see cee 554 
Surpasse Craggane,. sie se PEA a | We SSC: .\c era's piciatelepalslniolele 554 
Summer Thorn ....+.00+ SB Bil) HORA SSENAS. «.c\a-s cieio Seapeintsietens 554 
Surpass Maria Louise......+ ~ STD | Van Asshe. 5.0% ss cisleteia pistons 554 
Surpasse Mewrice....,...+. SRDS el OER CIE A. sce eiviers ace ap bthiate ele 1490 
Summer St. Germain ........ 582 ta Mons No. W540i. ce catws 496 
Summer Franc Real ......... 582 | Van Mons, No. 1288........- 569 
Sunamer Rose. sur sevieiae ccm «583 Yan Mons, (No: 1218 ieisis: nto 570 
Summer Bon Chretien ....... 583 | Van Mons............. waite: a0) 
Summer Good Cluristian ..... 583) Van Mons, No BED. ch oti. 549 
Superfondante....5..e0cce8« 583 Vermillion QLite.s a hee . 514 
Sumner, Bell <vsrslacel av sie are 585 | Vermition d’ Hte .......0505 . 574 
Summer Portugal ........ ... 532| Verte Longue de la May asin 498 
Suerrier d Automne.......... 543 | Verte Longue of Angers..... 555 
Summer Doyenne ...e0..eee 434 | Verte Longue hietons ceiei7e ousretenen ste 556 
Sworee: Doreeicvs s00,0 6 Simo) MEZOUZIELE 7% ~/— stem icredaterte leer 556 
Stugar Pear ..se.sessccesses 450 | Vicar of Winkfield.......... 557 
SUPT EME wins oie wlealeiplele.sisin eie.nhe 514 | Vicompte de Spoelberch...... 558 
Summer Beauty. ..cereresees BLA | Virgaltett'.s/.cinyes sistmere wie cvs 436 
Summer Bergamot ...-..+++. 565 | Virgaloo.........-- Salaetehtesy 436 
Surpasse Virgalieu.,...... .+» 550 | Warwick Bergamot Bice. ear aeaehe 436 
Surpasse Virgouleusé ....+++- DOOM CYNE ss. b-o.5.'s.0 Sisiels oul aR 444 
Suzette de Bevay .......-+05 550 | Watertown ........ceeee aoe. 482 
Swiss Bergamot......+++ss0- 564.| Waterloo... 0... veeeess iiesaiset04 
Sweet Summer ...ee.seeees .. 514 | Watermelon....... Se wee ere OS, 


Vert longue PAaRE Rae. Move 


. 55e 


sete eens 


PEARS——PLUMS. 

Page Page 
Wadleigh..... ‘iaveisteereetine 558 | Belgian Purple........... ae RES 
Walker... cc. Aeon 558 ' Belle de Septembre.......... 878 
IWAN SHIN BLOW aveis esa) ofers eaters 559 | Beekman’s Scarlet...... peicteynetriett 
Weisse Herbst Butterbirner. 4 %436° "BNA... cerca see o o.00 o's oes 358 
NVendell.... .\..caaremsurseme terete 559 | Black Damask.......... cree aie: 
WVieSECOtLS .ccsis cumple creme tne 560 | Black Perdrigon.........-+. 402 
Wihanton’s, Barly, <...c sje desees BGO | Black Morocco... ..cccevcedss 389 
White’s Seedling... ..cs 62 ses 560 | Black Damson........ (aigmot 377 
White Bewrre,\5 secrtace wemets 436 | Black Imperial. ....... see. 374 
White Autumn Beurrz....... 436 | Bleecker’s Gage.......05 -«> 359 
William Edwards’........... 584 | Bleecker’s Scarlet......... .. 387 
Walliams’, Marly. so «ccs ta aveten 561 | Blue Imperatrice............ 859 
William the Fourth ......... 520 | Blue Perdrigon .. ... atx cist 401 
Williams's Bonchretien ...... ADY ii Ble Gage) << cies tosccertte te A402 
WWWalliaoson) 555, <Glarisparerote er erenye 560 | Blue Perdrigon......... .-. 891 
iWallenin O77: tere ctpeyete acter tonne 561 | Blue Imperatrice......0602<% 397 
(Wall mI 8 CODY /-;ctereasie's<eelevemeels BOL) Wie Hollands «<i case eaves 403 
IWVALIDUIN For retseloseytcunn seer evarenstens LOI | RB OLLI a. oye. 'oins sale aiaionett rola teres 371 
SWHSINISOM)../.ccctete sttettareteeran 561 | Bolmar’s Washington Behr ade 371 
iWarntier: Seckell: ayereere<'sareueleels 662) Bradshawa. .s. dseecewee wets 374 
Wontar Neliszjera,sjoxsis riser svetotere 447 | Brevoort’s Purple .. . 402 
Winter Orange... ces.0svees 579 | Brevoort’s Purple Bolmar . 402 
Wareber Belle vs cic.ow ehereh eickstorsn 537 | Brevoort’s Purple Washington. 402 
Winter Bergamot........s+++ 564 | Brignole é ocria sas sos 6e.0'e te ste 405 
Waiter: Bewurre aniolcva sv elels 5 ser 569 | Brignole Violette ........ Boa i 
Winter Virgalieu........ es oFevelO/MO! | RCO GTA: rote asd seiclencrar Sete 'ol ate 874 
Winter Vergeliew ........0+- AGI | Brean Fag Oss sier'siscecs 8a o 6 362 
Wilhelmine........ cateionaeets BIS) Bradford Gage . v.02 deene os 362 
Wandsorss.. crisis) ss. siete cites 685 | Buel’s Favorite ..........0. 374 
TVVROS ES 5.6.6.0 xj izalevn crore terres ctot ela 560 Bury Seedling ats ce tars ietes 360 
SVVME LOW: charaiclctierahcise via sie’ = she 662 | Bur-gnon Gage. sz si. .e/leise's 362 
WUT COMB CH Ga. oidreioke sare! es| ete sts 526 | Burgundy Prune............ 874 
NEO iopchic: sieratchal coaturetin's et «is shar ote SremOOD IMMER OLTES Ic. acoveue, sucha epecereins eLeterl 6 374 
Yellow Butter. cecil site ASO) | CDV HELM jeraieis alerd wo seats Sea ete 402 
York Bergamot........ .... 565| Caledonian..... Qaraieteia cele 882 
WUE Geni a citwroversieteis vecaeke lotsa DBS |) Catalonian... sce noseteiaa shes 885 
Zephirin Gregoire ........0 562 | Chapin’s Barly/.:...\.ceeaueue ¢ 375 
Zephirin Louis Gregoire... OZ | COL Vix a.) airs: a\evelesoieracoiaterstayerae 3875 
Zoar Beauty...... Sieieeiete tof DOS HOEStO.<: aia! ot aula Seale etele oleae 376 
Zoar Seedling....-..++ Yatoterats HOOD |. OLOLH Of GOLG x, aire earstatelerebale(s 880 
CON OER Ue ancora ee Oth Ho eialvOnO 
Columbian Gage si... sue sees ite 376 
PLUMS. Coe’s Golden Drop........ »-. 860 
Coe’s. Late Red) sins. 8iaeeh etsels 376 
Abricotee Rouge...... wakotetars AU Goes Tmperiaunw. saves cb eves 860 
ADT 200: VELb a vcreierc te aeners .... 862] Common English Sloe........ 406 
Abricotee de Tours.....+.. 401 | Common Damson .....002005 377 
Abricotee.. Saves SNepeore ee Re On Cominton, CmselSCHte. spctenneumot 898 
Agen Datte . sseuatoerets Suatens . 868 | Cooper’s Large ...... Naleersinia B77 
American Wheat .........-- 401 | Cooper's Large Red........++ 3iT 
American Yellow Gage ...... 872 | Cooper's Large American..... 377 
Amber Primordian .....000- 885 | Corse’s Admiral........ eave ae AO 
Angelina Burdett............ 873 | Corse’s Field Marshal........ 402 
Apple Plum A cteisrars v7 shale erates 373 | Corse’s Nota Bene.........+- 877 
ADPICO barn aefvehpiete sles sos %ei 2 AON! GOCCLCHE snc. arn taatertostp cre sis ate OOO 
Apricot Plum of Tours...... 401 | Cruger’s Scarlet... occ. e0escs 875 
Arabi: GAS eisiehe oles ose Fre BiSe| OU GET AS cat 9: ocak ae ian Notch ehelotaltee 876 
Azure Hutive. ....csccne sss 402 | Cruger’s Seedling........ sean OTH 

Austrian Quesche..........e0.0. os see OSL 


750 PLUMS. 
Page 

Cruger’s Scat let Gage........ 8175 | Flushing Gage......seeeeees 
TPLA GO so 5e rev ses ata G9 eek 868 | Fotheringham...........s.0% 
D Amerique Rouge.......+0+ SI PRG Nace aco ate shee aes 
WPA NOM Grere wisurs Ais vainya\eve Seite 885: Frost Gage ecco sels eles cete 
PAIN SONS. re peieie)s cbse. esiat eles is oceeepilidas| EUROS LOCI so oia:0: al atel ele wipraiere 
DY GLAS Keira tcisleins a: cis isows siatapolaare BOS ORAMOD. . areie,s.4.cae oialelen ab iote 
DARA GN O8 io cate otiaccls taste B98 | Galbraith. «cas eda slo cepers 
Damas Violet Gros...... 893 | German Gage........-.-00s ‘ 
Damas Violet... .:. jadaters) sie's 894 | German Prune......cccseves 
Dans, Verd ovis a o's fulapojeayeres $62 |General Hand: 200.4 sees oe s'e 
Dame Aubert Violette ....... 894 | Gifford’s Lafayette .......... 
Diapers Ambor tes. anihahesataistece $99 | Golden Gage. oc. ceva cee 
Dame Ambert Blanche,...... 899 | Golden Cherry Plum......... 
Dame Ambert Jaune......... BOO Groltauhy, oa —ielerseataneeapetoyelete eee 
Dana’s Yellow Gage.......... 878 | Gonne’s Green Gage......++. 
SDE ROU od Denon on PCC oe ae SGP Green, Gage ine cncrcinereraatlece 
De: Montfort, ot xisie wearer 878 | Grosse Reine Claude ....... : 
Derbelice irene cfereiapi snide stele 860 | Grosse Reine .. 001... ajersveld é 
DES VARginde, sei vacleseteve ates ORDA (GOES LAASANLE Ste. ci oiniers eater 
Denniston’s Superb.......... 861 | Grove House Purple........+ 
Denniston’s Albany Beauty... 878 | Groundacre.........0..eeees 
Denniston’s Red. .i.c 0 sie sste.c's 878 | Grimwood'’s Karly Orleans.... 
Denver's Victoria ?........0% 397 | Gundaker Prune.......... vie 
Digimon v7.) «risrctciaiscaatan sheets 402°| Gundaker. Plum , .<saicas coe 
Dictator a. jcya, s)> sieves ote) ciakoke 408 | Guthrie’s: Lopazis,.ci\s'sicleceraye 36 
Diapree Rouge’ cc, apajsinia os, cssons $61 | Guthrie’s Apricotosis tiene eee 
Die Violette Koning Claudie.. 868 | Guthrie’s Late Green......... 
Diapree Violette .......2.05. SIG) || Grell oy insarches«: iervcnonase EMS 
Domine Dulls..7,/ sos letera eee 879 | Hartwiss’ Yellow Prune...... 
Downton Imperatrice........ 879 | Hampton Court... ...ceceees 
Double Blossomed Plum...... 406 | Henry Clay ...........-..05 
Dry id? OF. «,<0\0,.jsteleeress alee B79, ) Highlandersss. <s..\ecaie-si oahiee ele 
Drap d'Or of Esperin........ By POM aI: vsye5i jer enctoren es, <ionei stole 
Duane!s Purple) \..ceraeis.<0iekeiate 880.| Holland Prune. ocac:ttvtees te 
DUD OLE) ci9'- eroioichozes eur eee 880 | Howard’s Favorite .......... 
Datel. PUN revase. sjsrsaye sptadetese 879 | Howell’s Early... ......e00c08 
Dutch Crete ms isda saialerstore oe are 879 | Howell’s Large ..... Cioeoss 
Waly, CROSS ocayeh boeyeisjclelesravele 880, Haw’'s Ambens sas os sistas eee 
Early Royal of Nikita ..... Sea 880),| Horse: Blum 5 xsiereiecestos satel 
Early Yellow Prune ......... S8t, |) Mirdson, Gages. ..cs/eexsvelsaisenrs 
Bothy Searles a c.ihace a:einosmi oer 375 | Hulings’ Superb............% 
Yarly Damson .......++++++ 877 | Ickworth Imperatrice........ 
Barbi Yellow =< nies sis wekeieve ac $85-|elmperial Gage: atrctsemcccteve s ste-c 
Barly Morocco... .c..e. sees 389 | Imperial Ottoman.......... : 
Early Black Morocco.......- BSA perl Tnesersso neo nsiagelaporneto ei ane 
Borrhy, Doatiasle..s\arectsxivsias ois 889 | Imperial Violet. .........0 
Barly Violet .:..<,«:ateesaren<ie ep ON | LRU DE RULE sre dinfovaye ajale or are ravers 
LAY LOUNG 5,00, stelerstcdainne ions «o 891 | Imperial Diadem.”. <0... sss 
Marly POY als 9 cya5 > wleriearial® <7 896 | Imperiale Violette.........+- 
IDG: PLUM oe is aco eratnanasyevalinn stats 399 | Imperiale Rouge ........000 
Hitney:.2 7 erepamesete Bis eyeaallajsra arspe 403 | Imperiale Blanche........0++ 
LUSTY 8 PLUME 50:6 cee vere ss 408 | Linperatrice ....4 sect cuitare esc 
Kmerald Drop §..ce'0 020i dels 381 | Imperatrice Violette........ s 
English Wheat ...i00.se0cee= 881 | Imperatrice Violette Grosse . 
Fairs Golden Drop..... sees 860 | Lmperatrice Blanche........+ 
Bollenberg. 5). ..,0...cieljetwietviegsye 8 Sie | Eenbella,. sec anaeciencc then tecmre Oe 
DU ENA DS AORN GTO Oe. 0 894 | Isleworth Green Gage... ...... 


PLUMS. 
Page 

Pe aLAIe PV UNC a wks win! slaialatal lee SSL MMLOLOCCOMy sreicclesislclcicies'e) ere ¢ . 
Ives’ Seedling... 22.c nes 3. o's 885 || Mulberry i006 0% dseedes Stic 
TaUNenWative vies ccalec tere 885 | Myrobolan...... mica tone) esses 
Jaune de Oatalogne.......--- BSP a INECtAMNe ries sxwinsle fda we we%e 
POHCKION ik Hatin war daiel’sicte viets'ns 865 | New Harly Orleans....... HA 
Jenkin’s Imperial. ooo. .2+ 02s 890: |, New Orleansiciwccvcess oes 
AWASONE 55, crerelolereiereleteiel esi cies = 386 | New York Purple........... 
Keyser’s: Plain an cceeeds eee 384 | New Golden Drop........+ we 
Kaithce'ss nso ac) sia doped carers tae 386 | Vew Washington ..... Meeaes 
HA GROSAN OW Cia dovtits lee ower e 885 | Woire Hative......seees AOE 
Knight's Large Drying ...... SBT) Ola Onleansy SVP we. i sine ce es 
Wiad vi Plus saisices greg ov sheers B86 MOrancers sae «diese celts cele os 
BE Teoyalesey cite wae see ele 870!| Orange) Gagers nas. tele teases 
Dar Belietewse Ovaiisis ssn ava s/a% SFT | Orleans ao 5c HUIS e Savsstes 
Large Green Drying......... 387 | Orleans Barly....... *oewaes 
Large Early Damson......++ 404 | Orleans, Smith’s............. 
Large Long Blue.......0.+6% 892 | Parsonage’. <ss.is000ds eles es 
Late Bolmer.ns i s:.sre se siaeint ee 404 | Peach. Plums x./Sctels. sees an 
Late Yellow Damson .......+ 405 | Peach Plum « izscsseccee cals : 
Lawrence’s Favorite ......... 865 Penobscotis, ss5 8 cs). seas weil 
Lawrence’s Gage....s.ssesees 365 | Peoly’s Early Blue........... 
Langdon’s Seedling.......... 386 | Petite Reine Claude......... 
LUPE ew da 5.6 vive edee ea oes 893 | Perdrigon Violette ........+% 
Lewiston Egg .......-000- .. 404 | Perdrigon Rouge........+ eee 
Little Queen Claude ......... 400 | Perdrigon Violet ........ Sfic 
Tittle. Blue Gage. ecccss sess 402 | Perdrigon Blanc........ Sint 
Hombardss cs wctac ests cE OP Or 887 | Pigeons Heart evi. ces cices's © 
GOUISP Tulip pe <ino.0's\x ae sister 390 | Plum de VInde .......+.... 3 
Wong Scarlets. eve aslscsvevte 404 | Pond’s Seedling (American) .. 
Lucombe’s Nonsuch.........- 887 | Pond’s Seedling (English) .... 
Madison... 2/cTeljisiclers o psrelalel «ote 366 | Ponds Purple....... eaielevie 
Mamelonnee.......:... «eee- 888 | Plum of Lowain..........0- 
Marten’s Seedling........ «+++ $88] Precoce de Bergthold ....... 
Maitre Claude ...s0cisvse ees 405 | Preeoce de Tours:... 2.2.22. 
Mannings Long Blue ....... 892 | Prince’s Orange Egg ........ 
Mamelon Sageret ...6..+0+0- 888 | Prince of Wales..... ....... 
Magnum Bonum oeeveeee sjects 699 || Prince Engelbert....:5 stew ees 
Midichtles8nin «ase stew ever ses B16!) Erince’s: Orange Gages feiss a 
McLaughlin .........: «+. 866 | Prince’s Imperial Gage....... 
MIG OS 1s: ova sr ofinioios cietelis eversters are 388 | Prune, Manning’s Long Blue. . 
Mirabelle Tardive...... «ss eee 888 | Prune de Louvain.....3..). ties 
Mirabelle..... citaiiateys roses: 888 ; Prune d’Agen ....... Shusteraare 
Mirabelle Petite... 0.c0ss.ss 88R! | Brune: Pechey. cna: p aii tereveieeis 
Mirabelle Jawne ... 0.2000: 888 | Prune d Allemagne.........- 
Mirabelle Double .....6++++ 879 | Prune Duff. oo... cee ses ates 
Mirabelle Grosse.......s000+ 879 | Prune dAltesse..... si0csie« a 
Maser Plas selawaistarele «3 ois 875 | Prune Suisse ..,..... saleisiaiece 
DINTINS <iaieiwie) slalsivi ete e(tlel¥/e @ ares S6la! Prune Poche. svcccos,a.010 twee + 
WGN TOG <u dues clatelsieuerccte cise ot 889! Prune DASE. ..0...00 060i patenes 
Monroe Bog sess. ciasecsseee 389 | Prune de St. Barnabe ....... 
Monsieritte.,.icia o-oo vsiiviesieisitiare 390 | Prune de Brignole ........+- 
Monsieur Ordinaire ......++- 390 | Prune de Bourgoyne....+..++ 
Monsieur Hatif 0... ceceees 391 | Prune de la St. Martin ...... 
Monsiewr Hatif de Montmo- Prune @ Italia... ..e..++ ss 

TENCY aewiee edeliaeieranelelne 891 | Prunus Myrobolana......... 
Monsieur Tardif ...... Palast 898 | Prunus Cerasiferd........+++ 
Montgomery Prune? ....... . 887 | Purple Gage........ avestrgen sare 

Prune Damson......... Mulcieietswisieleleie'e 01.8 
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Page : Page 
Purple Favorite.....,.....+- 368 | Simiana........ oisivalemivels sienode 
TEU LO ILO Drains iatelsig «lis o10.0\s\e%m 894 | Small Green Gage........ we. 400 
Purple Magnum Bonum..... S945) Sto aren, '<,..o.siersies ataiaan oi . 368 
Purple Damson.. 00.000 9 SiN} \/Steer’s) Hmperor . is.s. «see oie 382 
Purple Magnun Bonum..... BSG SUISSE, 5 aveicveyeincaiascvaceieismeraiaionet 398 
QuackenDOss. 64.5). 5 60s avoie dies 89S. |\Sweren Verk.,...... xiecnraep wise 362 
Quetsche de Dorelle Nouvelle Superiour Green Gage.....- . 864 
Grand’ re ccc uaes Beanies 898 | Sweet Damson......0. 00000060 404 
Quetsche, or German Prune .. 893 | Sweet Prume........e.eee00s 893 
Quetsche Grosse......eceeeee $98 | Swiss Plum «<<... 2< 0. Soca ods 
Quetsche d’ Allemagne Grosse.. 393 | Thomas.............0-000: 898 
Queen Mother...... weeeeee- 394] Trouvee de Voueche ...... .- 398 
Queen Victoria?..... seveee 897 | True Large German Prune... 898 
Red Magnum Bonum ........ 894 | Turkish Quetsche ........... 393 
Red Gage....... acierstorere Wense OON WEN’ Donme |: ict vcrarsve.chelerorers 6 362 
Red Perdrigon........s+e++- 405 | Veritable Imperatrice........ 859 
Red Damask ee nines Se LOUD) | VABEUTT ssa tessvausie out aiene fla WOESes 898 
Red Queen Mother .....++.+- 394 | Violet Perdrigon ....... vicioo (ZOE 
Red TM pentalein% ..osac.surgs + eiswOO4|) MUOLCL Oe LL OUP Siacrciad aiecislencis 891 
Red Magnum Bonum........ 366 | Violet Perdrigon..........++ 366 
TRCN GAGE aia iecok sccteteneietstate ateiers 404 | Violet Queen Claude ........ 868 
Reine Claude Rouge......... 894] Vaolet Diaper .skiesisx seins ise 376 
Reine Claude Diaphane....... 895 | Violette Hative..........04- . 391 
Reine Claude d’October...... BOD Wieolercane cele. s:5.6 hots wes eeateslo 859 
Reine Claude de Bevay....... 870 | Virginian Cherry........04 875 
LEI | OLALIAC: cptnse, alates ais oats 862 | Washington......... pele 371 
Reine Claude Blanche.......- AOO WWE X se for jel oasjasersintousbisjeie ois Nee 398 
Reine Petite Espece........+. BOON AWACCrLOO: oe. use sve,cehers salve o mie 366 
Beuie NQUG. sisreies is afaielsesiate she B94] Wentworth 0.5 <ccvrcis semis . 899 
Reizenstein’s Yellow Prune... 895 | White Imperatrice..........: 899 
Rhinebeck Yellow Gage..... - 405 | White Magnum Bonum....... 899 
Rhine Claude Violette ..... oe UBOS | Winite Atpricots. << sis ecavetaieipale 405 
Rivers’s Early Prolific........ 895 | White Perdrigon............ 405 
River’s Early Favorite........ 895 | White Damson.......... sees 405 
Betver's NOr sieves siaelate dese 1000 | Whitesmpress 2. -teere eis a'eiso' 899 
River’s Early, No. 2...... .. 895 | White Hog.......-- Relajsieisiieoe 
Robe de Sergent......e.0 --- 868 | White Primordian.........+ 885 
Roche Carbon........ sis wvesaivie 861 | White Mogul..........+00. . 3899 
Roe’s Autumn Giage......++- 878 | White Imperial ...<... «00 +<0% 399 
ROy alesse clover Goo ao LGAGIOD 870 | White Holland ......... genio oo 
Royale de Tours. .\./:..) 01. sie 895 | White Gages. .....siccieoes --- 400 
Royale Hative......0ceserees 396 | White Prune Damson....... 405 
TOY AL LOUIS). < cieleiotgisieteeietare 97s 895 | White Damascene ........04 405 
Saint Catherine........ eristddOO0, | Witte Gage stave seeie orate 864 
Saint Martin’s Quetsche...... SOT White: Glages,..ais.4 stanielesinios 872 
Saint Martin. ...... Seon days SHOW PRUs teh) WSE pom Bore Sono. 400 
Saint Martin Rouge......... 876 | Wilmot’s Green Gage......-- 362 
Saint Cloud....... eeeeess++ 882 | Wilmot’s New Green Gage... 362 
Schuyler Gage \.\<..,001+ cisiee eels 371 | Wilmot’s Late Green Gage... 362 
Schenectady Catherine....... 397 | Wilmot’s late Orleans....,... 882 
Scarlet Gage.....sceceosesss 404 | Woolston’s Black Gage....... 400 
Sea or Early Purple.......... 897 | Yellow Gage, Prince’s........ 872 
POV Che Renee ein Sora 897 | Yellow Gage........0.e005 +» 400 
Sharp’s Emperor......2..-..- 897 | Yellow Hog ........se0ss00. 399 
Shiston’s Early.........+20+ 408 | Yellow Magnum Bonum...... 39¢ 
Shailer’s White Damson...... AQS |i ellow cAnricot...,. <wevience te 401 
SUP Cn mite naieeteh ace a steele tatere 408 | Yellow Perdrigon .......... R79 
Siamese... 42... Bia pisjainatsistagts DOB | Zavetweherercisrcic. aminotip «teen saga 

Shropshire ........ pecs oe OLS. Winter DamsOns s scpiasreree 878 


St. James Quetsche........ 894] Wilmot’s new Early Orleans, 391 
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Page | Fill-Basket ..... Nes a Sere 

Aberdeen Bechive .......... 681 | eratster: Vert se « xcwecee oe vee 685 
Aberdeen .....- Phe eben 682 | French Musk Hautbois....... 684 
Admiral Dundas ,...... ees 672 Germantown ict aoustel autavace eee 674 
Myke Sao ses ae .; 672 | Genesee ...... crate ievetetst ers waste 
AlicesMaude®s. a2 teen wees 672 | Globe ........ Sonn aeod Seeer GOL 
American Scarlet....... wa Gia) Globe. Scarlets eects oes 680 
Atkinson's Scarlet ........+. GSki Goliath. ces arstae aetaerre wars 674 
Austrian Scarlet.........006 680°) Grandifiora ©. .sdcescese es: 682 
Bishop's Orange s'ese8) 0. 678 | Green Strawberry........... 685 
BUsHOp SEN CW recmeine ements 613 Green Alpings!t co occ seh .. 685 
Black Roseberry’. ..is..0...- 679 | Green Pine ...0. ..0e. ha. SOrOSD 
Black Princesa secce a hee 672 |-Green Wood ecc.ees. bee: «+. 685 
Black Inpentane Ji-% aniseises ae 672 | Greenwell’s New Giant ...... 685 
PlOOMEP Ue ones cela ch wernele ee 682 | Greenwell’s French.......... 685 
BostomiPiness vsseetave ease 6 669 | Grove End Scarlet .......... 681 
British Queen.% cevevecee ace 678 | Hovey’s Seedling............ 671 
Brichton Pinesweeen wecek GTS: | LOOK CT) ost cacle ct arateteteets eyelet OLD 
Brewer’s Emperor........... 679 | Hooper’s Seedling........... 681 
Buisson des Alps Blane, de... 684 | Hudson...........0eees Seer OLD 
Burr's: NewsPines.....c ccc. ves 670 | Hudson Bay.......se0 Gees OL 
Burr’s Seedling.......... Le ee GTS | EuuMtsnvan ssaiowe sees tees bres OSL 
Burr's Old Seedling.......... 673 | Imperial Crimson ........... 675 
Burr's Staminate...... 6.00. 673 | Imperial Scarlet...... Ser en 676 
Canty Cookiaasdacisacene cere GUS |MOWD: jawctrace ace eelowes sere ONO 
Cap olinitinn er cece a acalel ass 682 | Jenny’s Seedling............ 671 
Caperon Royal. Bauer: Save Creede 684 Jenny Linde Hires Steet LOO 
Caperon Hermaphrodite...... 684 | Keen’s Pistillate....... sees OSL 
Columbus: eascieonse wee eae 679 | Keen’s Seedling............. 676 
Common Rouge....sceersees 633 | Keen’s Black Pine........... 676 
Commun sans Filets.......4+ 684 | Knights Seedling.........+.. 680 
Cox’s Seedling........ Sorter 679 | La Litgoises oo. lee. cise cee .. 681 
Crescent Seedling........... 680 | Large Karly Scarlet.......... 671 
Gitmsoni Come ties cicls. haae ele 670 | Late Prolific... 2.63.06 este ae OSL 
Crystal (Palacerata\ niece cvectsete 678 | Late Scarlet... 60s eee «es 675 
Otshingrucssancsne oe reece 674 | Le Baron....... Stale nore oe 676 
Des Alpes & Fruit Rouge .... 683 | Lizzie Randolph.......... eee OSL 
Des Alpes de Tous les Mois a Longworth’s Prolific...... Se Oud 
Fruit Rouge, de........- 683 | McAvoy’s Extra Red ..... --- 676 

Des Alpes de Tous les Mois a McAvoy’s No.1 ..... Ree oa 676 
Fruit Blane, de.......-. 683 | M’Avoy’s Superior ....... SeENOTL 

Des Alpes sans Filets........ 684 | M’ Avoy’s No. 12.......-026+ 671 
Des Bois a Fruit Rouge...... 683 | Mayomensing...........+++- 676 
Des Alpes & Fruit Blanc..... 683 | Mammoth ........ Sedeecee +. 681 
Deptford Pine.............. 680 | Melonicte. 2 Soc Se sreceieee soles oOSL 
ACE Mice creehew are pete e olelol sis cn 674. | Methren Scarlet........ oa oe OG 
Wouble Bearing, 0. s.eje+ ss 684: | Methren Castle ......eeveee. 676 
WowntOu ek’. cee cee i558 680) | Monroe Scearletsoeni sacs ae wee 676 
Duc de Brabant.........-+-s 674 | Mottier’s Seedling......... wen CSE 
Wrastdcet reais vee emacs .. 680 | Monthly, without Runners.... 684 
Duke Of Kenitie 0 cee ss .. 680 | Myatt’s Deptford Pine..... +» 680 
DU CHUCTT Yl «A ectewe (oo Fa clea 'e tare 670 | Myatt’s British Queen .....+- 673 
Early Virginia. .....ec.ee0s 671 | Murphy's Child. ..+++++0+005 676 
Early Prolific Scarlet........ 680 | Musk Hautbois..... eslereiais cree OO 
Eberlein’s Seedling.......... 680 | Necked Pine ..........+..4- 676 
Blenorads;) sae veceecese+ 680 | Mewland’s Mammoth........ 688 
Eliza... ..ceeeseceeseseess 680 | Nova Scotia Scarlet .....+.++ 686 
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Page 
Old Pine, or Carolina ........ 682 
Old Scarlet Pime......2..++. 682 
Old Scarlet oes ss jaccindue s -. 682 
Omer PAEHa Ge isis siete i=) <I0\<t6 nice Chl 
Orange Prolific..:.,. ss, so iad elon 
Orange Hudson Bay. .....+++ 673 
Patagonian Rohe voss rai (eloteleiois «+ 685 
Peabody’s New Hautbois . 684 
Pennsylvania ..........e.00+ . 677 
TRUE ADDIE Jorerei se opasieye Aeiag, (ell 
IBIGHON= LANG taiehee-cietorsrelsievero gies intl? 
Powdered Pune nina sinssicieeiee 685 
Prince Albert... o:ejs/s,0s.s1e seers 682 
Prince of Orleans...... piles OSS 
Prince's’ Climax. v4). «isis 3 670 
Prince of Wales....... Sete ates epOued 
Prince’s Magnate ......... 55 lel 
Prolific, or Conical.........7. 684 
Her Olitrc Wrrageisto rere tnre atereieks cresieis Oe 
Profuse Scarlet..-). sisi 0s 0% os 682 
Red Wood....... sf wisialeisielev OSS 
Red Alpine...... SPI OOo) 
Red-Bush Alpine......... wee 684 
Red Monthly Strawberry..... 683 
Richardson’s Early.........-. 682 
Richardson’s Late.........+. 682 
Rival Hudson..... Voskaeone sestOnt 
Ross’s Phoonix........5% ieee Ole 
Roseberry, ..< (05 3)+ ae'e sice's ole O82 
ROW SON 3. .o.0-0.0'es'e cocvees 684 
RUDY nc ckeiaws tele siete Wows ees elon O08 
Scarlet Nonpareil . sinivistaiele ele ONS 
Scarlet: Melting .......s.000 682 
Scarlet Cone ..... arate: Sreiein -. 678 
Scott’s Seedling... .......2e0. 678 
Scotch Pine Apple........ os» 670 
WGOLCRE SCORLEL state, tinte iia eintuio'e - 682 
Schneicke’s Seedling. ......+- 671 
Sebiller:), 2s sess Rearaltsveieioie etches 682 
SIGHT cise mane aiete ere ve e-» 678 
Southampton Scarlet........+ 676 
Stoddard s s Alpine SeGienics 206688 
Swainstone’s Seedling....... - 688 
Triumph de Gand..........+. 678 
Trollope's Victoria ....... «os 678 
True Chili... 0 shisiesrieiekiets 685 
Unigate Prairies... see costes 676 
WACtOLI. nm oie acaveeisiab wiacsereie 678 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury 679 
Walker’s Seedling........... 672 
Washington ...ccscccccsecss 675 
Warren's ee see 6 606 
White Wood., .....2... ecree 685 
White Alpine. . palace leiSatete misiehe 683 
White-Bush Alpine........., 684 
White Monthly a8 688 
White eee without ‘Run 
ners, o Brsld\eisie.es)eieve - 384 


Pags 
Western Queen 22-62. .60s oe. 679 
Wilson’s Albany .o.ee.seee-- 679 
Willey sv" maisiisperotu Hotes VERS 
Wilmot’s Superb..........00. 685 
Yellow Chilk.; oy <cdsemn cose 685 
Young's Seedling...+........ 674 
York River Scarlet........0+ 675 

POMEGRANATES. 
Double Red. cij.i</<elp sun steiee' = 695 
Double’ Whites Js ici. cn teres 699 
Grenadier a Fruit Doux..... 699 
Sub-acid fruited...........06 699 
Sweet-fruitedis,« ou.oje.- 0 cies es . 699 
Variegated Flowered......... 699 
Wild, or Acid-fruited........ 699 
Yellow-flowered...... siewelesi Roce 
QUINCES, 
Apple-shaped Quince ....... . 653 
Chinese Quince.........0.0% - 654 
Coignassier Maliforme....... 653 
Coignassier de Portugal...... 653 
Coignassier Pyriforme .....- 653 
Cydonia Japonica ........06+ 654 
Cydonia TAstbanied cde. sale 653 
Cydonier sub v. Pyriform...... 658 
Cydonia Simensts.: 5 eer ware 654 
Cydonia v. Maliformis ....... 653 
Japan Oninces cs a< nears wee 654 
Oblong. Quince... «vas vi0\sien ais ss) 653 
Orange Owince io. | vaecas ook 658 
Pear-shaped Quince ..... enue) ODS 
Portugal Quinees..n(.we< sie ce 653 
PUTS TGOONCA sm tainly = «belek - 654 
Rea’s Seedling, si... s\n s’e0+ 653 
Vase Sly be Dn. ciise ete Heviee 653 
RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. 
1. Raspberries. 

American Red......... skies te HOT: 
AmericaniBlack”..< s.2hvises'< . 658 
ADUWELD cris aries s olevetanaieien eam OO 
Anti er piite doi cian eteuctoralt’ sere 657 
Antwerp Yellow.......... wee 657 
Autumnal Raspberries........ 661 
Banniet, »75-3 pte dhatqataels ore taraie ene 658 
Belle de Fontenay gv screvetetsnele . 661 
Black Raspherry..... cwislelg ee ODS 
Brinckle’s Orange..... erevee 660 


| American White .......... €58 
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Page Page 

Brentford Cane........ «».ee- 658 | Northumberland Fillbasket...., 660 
Rubus Occidentalis........4+ 658 | Ohio Everbearing........ oes. 662 
BUR TOY a ciara cals cel sicaate sreisretotels 657 | Ohio Raspberry... .......506 662 
COENEN DCSE A Beso Seed OnAr 661 | Old Red Antwerp .........+- 657 
Golo Waldersc aa cesretoe stars GdSaiOnaneeiee cece ccc: Rivieevatavcveis 660 
Common Black-Cap.......+- 658 | Perpetual Bearing........... 661 
Common Reda. cack Bis ew stele s 657 | Red ce ore etecers a arovainions 657 
Week Sones audiratioodasanes 658 | River's New Large Monthly .. 661 
Cornwalls Prolific .......++ 658 | Thimble-Berry........0ceeee 658 
Cornwall’s Seedling ......+++ BHSgelbunderer oe io cee alec viele aces 660 
Cretan Wed irsao weliectee se ier 658 | True Red Antwerp........... 657 
Ouishin citer, craracternic; terezie GS IMNAVELOVIAS oie cea Statens eiere ete 662 
Double Bearing ............- 661 | Vice-President Nrench....... 659 
Double-Bearing Yellow......- Cdl Walken 51 iste operoratw evento attra 660 
ETI A Nas, ovate cxavotoieus siopeiaies 659 | White Antwerp... cs.c.00000 657 
CT GLOS IEICE Oe, 0 ovs1 01 late at eetelel te GBM | NWOOdWARG, ovatoie sfeverelelscetenrs « - 66) 
Bastolliierumen sted. surccysiee stars 659 
PAN COIN: savas tetaaisraiejectaaers 659 
Biren eh sors cstsuone operas erolelseatoie 659 : 
Framboisier & Gros Fruit . 657 2. Blackberries. 
Wal tit. aceeecitve. otets-a) cneceyeis 659 
General Patterson..........- 660 | Bush Blackberry. ......+.+- 663 
Howland’s Red Antwerp...... COM COO CTH ia a\'s)ciarehe:srareloieate fs 662 
KineviettisiGiamt 10, errs:<paiciele «ic. GRO Dorchester) sarctocave ciersreversiers 663 
Knevett’s Antwerp .......0+ 657 | High Blackberry........... 663 
Aiba: LGVEnvane ters nore etalet SieP ACO IPLIAIDE OI). spay aves ik atcaravw neler at she eaters 663 
Large Fruited Monthly....... 661 | Low Blackberry ............ 662 
YO TRAD OR BOC ORA COE oOo 668, | New Rochelle «. ...:. sce secre 663 
Dior LGETACUEES 010,53, <\0 serene 658 | Newman’s Thornless......... 663 
Magnum Bonum...........+- 660 | Rubus Canadensis.........++ 662 
Merveille de Quatre Saisons... 661 | Rubus Villosus.............-. 663 
New Red Antwerp......++.+. 657 | Seacor’s Mammoth........... 668 
Nottingham Scearlet......... 660 | Trailing Blackberry ......... 662 
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Almond, its nativity, 231; uses of, 232; its cultivation, 232; varieties, 233; orna 
mental, 235. 

American Blight, 66. 

Annual pruning of peach trees, 595 (note), 

Aphis. the Woolly, 66, 

Apple, its history, 56; where best naturalized, 57; its uses, 57; its quality, 58; propa- 
gation, 59; grafting, 17; soil and situation for, 59; planting and cultivation 
of apple orchards, 60; the bearing year, 61; pruning, 61; insects destructive 
to, 62; how to destroy, 63; gathering and keeping, 67; varieties of, 69; for 
ornament or preserving, 228; selections for different latitudes, 230. 

Apple Borer, 63. 

Apple Worm, 66. 

Apricot, uses and cultivation of, 235; liable to disease, 236; curculio fatal to fruit, 
236; varieties of tree, 236; ornamental varieties, 242; varieties adapted for 
cold climates, 242. 

Ashes, a cure for peach borer, 597. 

Aspect of fruit trees, 50. 

Bark Louse, the, 66. 

Bats, useful as destroyers of insects, 56. 

Bending down limbs, to produce fruitfulness, 34. 

Berberry, description of, 248; its use and culture, 243; varieties of, 248, 

Birds, as destroyers of insects, 55. 

Black Gum, fatal to plum trees, 357. 

Black Walnut, 348. 

Blackberry, culture and varieties of, 662. 

Blight on Apple Trees, 67. 

Budding, 19; proper season for, 20; shield and American shield budding, 21; reversed 
shield budding, 23; annular budding, 23. 

Batternut, 348, 

Canker Worm, the, 64, 

Caterpillar, 63; to destroy, 64. 

Cherry, its history, 244; uses of, 245; gum of the, 245; as shade trees, 246; soil and 
situation for, 246; propagation and cultivation, 247; classes of, 248; orna- 
mental varieties, 279; selection of as to ripening, 281; hardy kinds, 281. 

Chestnut, 349. 

Chamomile to destroy insects, 54. 

Cider, how to make, 68, 

Citron, the, 695. 

Coal Tar, a remedy for grubs, 54. 

Composition for wounds in pruning, 82, 
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Codling Moth, 66. 

Crab, wild species of, 57. 

Cranberry, description of and value, 287 ; its culture profitable, 288, 

Cross-breeding, 9. 

Curculio, 353; habits of, 354; how to destroy, 855, 

Currant, its history and use, 282; propagation and culture, 282; varieties of, 288 
ornamental, 286. 

Curl, the, in peach trees, 604. 

Cuttings, to propagate by, 26. 

Cucumber Bug, the, 686. 

Duration of varieties, 701. 

De Candolle, remarks on decay of varieties, 702. 

Deep planting to be avoided, 45. 

Disbarking and ringing, 84. 

Eyes, or Buds, to propagate by, 27. 

Fig, its history, 288; its secret blossom, 289; propagation, 289; soil and culture, 289 
oiling the fruit, 290; varieties, 291. 

Filbert, varieties of, 349. 

Fire Blight, 412. 

Frozen-Sap Blight, 414. 

French Standard Names, key to, 711, 

Fruit, production of new varieties, 1. 

Fruitfulness increased by root-pruning, 32; by bending the limbs, 34. 

Glands of the Peach, 606. 

Gooseberry, description and uses of, 294; propagation and culture, 295; varieties, 296; 
list of new English, 298; selection of, for garden, 299. 

Grafting, uses of, 12; proper time for, 13; scions selected, 13; stock for, 13; theory of, 
14; confined to certain limits, 14; its manual operation, 15; splice and tongue 
grafting, 15; cleft grafting, 17; grafting the vine, 18; saddle grafting, 18. 

Grafting Clay, 19. 

Grafting-Wax, 19. 

Graft, its influence on the stock, 26. 

Grape, history of, 299; uses and soil, 800; propagation, 301; culture of foreign, 802; 
renewal system, 303; culture under glass, without heat, 804; soil for vinery, 
804; pruning, 305; routine of culture, 806; thinning the fruit, 306; culture 
under glass, with fire-heat, 307; construction of vinery, 807; the border, 808 ; 
the spur system of pruning, 309; diary of Mr. O Johnson, 310; insects and 
diseases peculiar to, 817: varieties, 318; selection of foreign for cold vinery, 
846. 

G.ape Beetle, 332. 

Hickory Nut, 348, 

Hybridising, 9; limits of, 10. 

Inoculating Fruit Trees, 19, 

Insects, remarks on, 51; to destroy by hand-picking, 52; larve, or grubs, 53; salt, a 
remedy for, 53; to destrcy in the winged state, 53. 

Insect Blight, 413. 

Knight, his mode of raising new varieties, 701 ; his theory on the decay of varieties, 701. 

Knots Disease, fatal to plum, 356. 

Layers, propagating by, 28. 

Laying in by the heels, 47. 

Lemons and Limes, 694. 

Lime, a cure for peach-borer, 597. 

Loams, best adapted for plantations, 48. 

Longevity of Peach Trees, 595 (note). 

Longworth, Mr. N., his zeal in grape culture, 331, 

Madeira Nut, 348. 

Manure for fruit trees, 45. 

Melon, its history and culture, 686; insects attacking, 686; Persian, culture of, 687: 

varieties, 687, 
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Mildew in grapes, 332. 

Mice, to prevent girdling trees, 710. 

Moths, how to destroy, 54. 

Mulching, 45. 

Mulberry, habits and varieties, 347; the ever-bearing, 347 

Nectarine, its history and culture, 644; curculio an enemy to, 644; varieties 645, 

Noyes, Darling, remarks on the yellows in Peach, 599 (note). 

Nuts, European Walnut, Hickory nut, Filbert, 848 ; Chestnut, 849 ; the Chinquapin, 349, 

Olive, history and uses, 695; propagation and culture, 696; varieties, 697. 

Orange, history and uses, $91 ; soil and culture, 692; insects on, 692: specific against, 
693 ; varieties, 693. 

Peach, its history, 588; uses, 590; propagation, 591; soil and situation, 591; pruning, 
593; training, 594; insects and diseases, 595; yellows in, 597; symptoms, 
597: cause, 599; remedy for, 603; varieties, 604; classification of freestones 
and clingstones, 606; curious or ornamental varieties, 642; selection of choice 
sorts, 643; hardy sorts, 645; selection for the South, 644, 

Peach Borer, 596; remedy for, 596. 

Pear, history of, 407; its nativity, 402; extraordinary specimen of tree, 408; uses of, 
408; gathering and keeping, 409; propagating, 410; soil, situation, and cul- 
ture, 411; diseases of, 412; insect blight, etc., 413; selection to ripen in suc- 
cession, 585; for cold climates, 585; for dwarfs or quince stocks, 585; foreign 
varieties, 586. 

Persian Melon, culture of, 687. 

Planting deep, bad effects of, 45. 

Plum, history and use, 350; propagation and culture, 352; soil, 353; insects and 
diseases, 853; curculio or plum-weevil, 353; how to destroy, 354; varieties 
classed, 858; ornamental varieties, 406; selection of choice sorts, 406; varie- 
ties, 419. 

Plum Weevil, 353. 

Pomegranate, history and uses, 698; propagation and culture, 699; varieties, 699. 

Position of fruit trees, 48. 

Potash Wash for fruit trees, 710. 

Preparing soil for fruit-trees, 43. 

Propagation of Varieties, 12; by cuttings, 26; by layers and suckers, 28, 

Prunes, to make, 351. 

Pruning, to promote growth, 29; to induce fruitfulness, 82; annual, produces longevity 
in peach trees, 595 (note). 

Quenouille training, 36. 

Quince, its history and use, 651; p> opagation, culture, and varieties, 652; ornamenta 
varicties, 654. 

Quince Stocks to dwarf pears, 411. 

Rabbits, to prevent girdling trees, 710. 

Raspberry, its habits, uses, and culture, 665; varieties, 656. 

Remedies for Blight, 417. 

Renewal Training of Vines, 303. 

Ringing and Disbarking, 34. 

Rivers, Mr., on Root-pruning, 32. 

Root-pruning, 33 

Salt, used to destroy insects, 53. 

£addle-grafting. 18. 

£cale Insect on Orange, 692. 

€cions, to select, 13. 

fea Air, effects of, on fruit trees, 709. 

Seedlings, to raise, 5. 

Shortening-in, mode of pruning the peach, 88, 

Shellac, for wounds in trees, 32. 

Slug-worm, 419, 

Smells will drive away winged insects, 58. 

Soil, best for fruit-trees, 48. 
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Soft-Soap, for stems of trees, 710 

Species of Fruit Trees, 3. 

Spurring-in, training the vine, 302. 

Stopping the bearing shoots of the vine, 303, 

Strawberry, history and uses, 664; propagation and soil, 665; modes of culture, 668; 
fertile and barren plants, 667; varieties, 669; sorts superseded, 679; Alpina 
«.‘d wood strawberries, 683; hautbois strawberries, 684; Chili strawberries, 
685; green strawberries, 685. 

Suckers, propagating by, 29. 

Stocks, for grafting, 13; their influence on graft, 24. 

Taking up Trees, 42. 

Thorn, the, good stocks for pear trees, 410. 

Tobacco-Water, remedy for insects, 54. 

Toads destroy insects, 56. 

Training, remarks on, 85; its objects, 36; conical standards and quenouille training, 
85; fan training, 39; horizontal training, 40. 

Transplanting, remarks on, 41; best season for, 41; preparing the places, 43; proper 
size for, 46; laying in by the heels, 47. 

Trellis, use of, for the vine, 303. 

Trenching, to improve soil, 50. 

Vallies, objectionable for fruit trees, 51. 

van Mons’ Theory, 5. 

Varieties, to produce new, 3; tendency to change, 4; influence of grafting on, 5; Van 
Mons’ method of raising new, 5; cross-breeding, 9; propagation of, 12; remarks 
on the duration of, 701; Knight’s theory on the decay of, 702; effects of climate 
on, 703; to restore decayed, 708. 

Vine, grafting the, 18; culture of, 302. 

Vinery, cheap mode of building, 304; for fire-heat, 307 ; diary of culture, 310. 

Vineyard Culture, 831, 

Water Melon, its uses, culture, and varieties, 689. 

Wash for stems of fruit trees, 710. 

Weevil, attacks plums, 853.' 

Whale-oil Soap, to destroy insects, 54, 

Wild Plum, varieties indigenous, 350. 

Woolly Aphis, the, 66. 

Wounds made in pruning, composition for, 32. 

Yellows, disease of, in Peach, 597; symptoms, 597; cause, 599; remedy, 608, 
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